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ABSTRACT 


The  present  study  Is  one  of  three  volumes  In  a  series  entitled  Challenge  and  Re¬ 
sponse  in  Internal  Conflict.  The  series  contains  descriptive  and  analytical  accounts 
covering  a  total  of  57  cases  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  occurring  in  the  20th 
century.  The  three  volumes  are  individually  entitled  The  Experience  in  Asia  (19  cases) , 
The  Experience  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  (18  cases),  and  The  Experience  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America  (20  cases). 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  enlarge  the  body  of  knowledge  about  insurgency 
and  especially  counterinsurgency  by  empirical  study  of  actual  historical  cases.  From 
a  sample  of  about  150  cases,  57  were  selected  according  to  criteria  governing  time, 
definition,  occurrence  of  military  operations,  analogy,  and  feasibility.  Persons  of 
academic  and  professional  background  were  then  selected  to  study  individual  cases  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  standardized  methodology  (described  in  the  Technical  Appendix). 

The  individual  studies  were  written  in  a  format  covering  background,  insurgency, 
counterinsurgency,  and  outcome  and  conclusions,  followed  by  notes  and  bibliographic 
material.  The  studies  have  been  grouped  geographically  in  three  volumes  to  form 
casebooks  on  the  subject  of  internal  conflict.  In  addition,  the  cases  now  published 
plus  some  further  materials  collected  during  their  preparation  form  a  data  bank  for  the 
further  analysis  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency. 


Research  and  writing  were 
completed  in  November  1965. 


FOREWORD 


In  the  period  since  World  War  Q,  U.  S.  policy  makers  and  private  citizens  alike  haw  be¬ 
come  increasingly  aware  of  the  serious  thr  eat  to  world  peace  that  has  been  posed  by  insurgency. 
This  is  a  complex  threat  that  is  Imperfectly  comprehended.  CRESS  is  making  a  continuing  effort 
to  address  itself  to  this  subject  In  a  number  of  ways;  and  the  study  that  follows  represents  one 
approach  to  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  threat. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  three  representing  57  separate  oase  studies  of  internal  con¬ 
flict  situations  occurring  in  the  20th  oentury.  Of  the  total  cases  studied,  17  experiences  pre¬ 
dated  World  War  0,  11  occurred  during  World  War  n,  and  29  took  place  between  1945  and  1965. 
The  locale  for  19  of  the  cases  was  Asia;  for  12,  Europe;  for  6,  the  Middle  East;  for  11,  Africa; 
and  for  9,  Latin  Amerioa.  Thu  governmental  force  involved  In  containing  or  combating  the  in¬ 
surgency  also  varied:  In  16  cases  an  indigenous  government  composed  of  local  people  fought  the 
insurgents;  in  21  cases,  it  was  a  foreign  authority  operating  in  a  colonial  role;  and  in  20  oases, 
it  was  a  foreign  authority  operating  in  an  occupying  or  intervening  role. 

The  large  number  and  variety  of  cases  of  internal  conflict  were  enoh  analyzed  according  to 
a  common  methodology.  The  methodology  was  framed  so  as  to  emphasize  the  Important  rela¬ 
tionships  between  military,  political,  economic,  and  sociological  factors.  Thus,  these  cases  are 
not  merely  studies  of  military  strategies  or  tactics  in  and  of  themselves,  but  of  strategies  and 
tactics  assumed  and  implemented  within  the  living  and  untidy  complexity  of  their  situational  en¬ 
vironments. 

The  Importance  of  these  data,  from  a  research  point  of  view,  is  considerable  and  obvious. 
The  findings  in  these  casebooks  and  additional  Information  will  now  enable  ue  to  perform  com¬ 
parative  analyses.  We  thus  ho*- a  to  identify,  refine,  and  present  for  farther  research  attention 
some  principles  that  will  make  possible  Improved  ways  of  dealing  with  internal  conflict. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  cases  will  Introduce  the  reader  to  the  wide  variety  of  guises  that 
internal  conflict  assumes,  the  broad  range  of  responses  that  It  provokes,  and  its  extensive  and 
pervasive  ramifications. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tho  publication  of  this  three- volume  series,  Challenge  and  Response  In  Internal  Conflict, 
marks  the  conclusion  of  work  on  the  first  phase  of  a  study  exploring  the  response  of  governments 
to  the  challenge  of  insurgent  violence.  Volume  I  contains  studies  of  19  cases  reflecting  The  Ex¬ 
perience  In  Asia;  Volume  n  comprises  18  oases  concerning  The  Experience  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East;  and  Volume  IE,  with  20  coses,  describes  The  Experience  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Although  the  57  cases  occurred  over  a  wide  range  of  geographic  areas  and  under  a  variety 
of  sooial,  economic,  and  political  systems,  in  every  instance  the  threat  to  the  existence  of  the 
government  in  power  was  such  that  military  forces  were  Involved  in  maintaining  or  restoring 
order  within  the  area. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  performed  under  U.  S.  army  aegis,  was,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
to  learn  and  profit  from  the  past.  Although  the  army  in  the  early  1.960's  was  directly  or  In¬ 
directly  engaged  In  ohecking  Insurgency  In  various  countries,  notably  in  South  Vlet-Nam,  there 

was  no  institutional  memory  bank  upon  which  it  could  call  to  review  either  its  own  experience 

* 

or  that  of  other  armies.  The  experience  of  experts  was  available,  but  even  here  there  were 
difficulties.  Not  only  did  time  tend  to  blur  memories,  but  even  when  precise  data  were  available, 
they  could  not  always  be  correctly  extrapolated  to  fit  another  case.  When  this  study  was  begun 
in  early  1963,  comparative  analysis  of  counterinsurgency  was  impossible  on  a  broad  scale:  There 
were  neither  a  sufficient  number  of  studies  nor  a  sufficient  degree  of  analogy  between  those  that 
had  been  done.  Furthermore,  earlier  work  had  focused  mainly  on  underground  and  Insurgent 
operations*  rather  than  on  the  counteractivities  of  government.  Three  specific  purposes  thus 
emerged:  to  focus  on  governmental  response  or  counterinsurgency,  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
cases  under  study,  and  to  provide  for  comparability  of  data  so  as  to  broaden  the  base  for  future 
analysis. 

*  See,  for  example,  such  studies  as  Case  Study  In  Guerrilla  War— Greece  During  World  War 
(published  in  1961),  Casebook  on  Insurgency  and  Revolutionary  Warfare:  23  Summary  Accounts 
(1962),  CaBe  Studies  in  Insurgency  and  Revolutionary  Warfare:  Algeria  1954-1962  (1963),  Case 
Studies  in  Insurgency  and  Revolutionary  Warfare:  Cuba  1953-1959  (1963),  Case  Studies  in  Insur¬ 
gency  and  Revolutionary  Warfare:  Vietnam  1941-1954  (1964),  Case  Studies  in  Insurgency  and 
Revolutionary  Warfare:  Guatemala  1944-1954  (1964),  and  Undergrounds  in  Insurgent.  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  Resistance  Warfare  (1963).  All  these  studies  were  published  by  the  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Office,  predecessor  of  the  present  Center. 
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The  project  was  planned  ah  n  three- phase  study.  The  aim  of  the  first  phase  of  the  work, 
which  culminate!  in  publication  of  the  three  volumes  (n  the  present  series,  was  to  identify 
counterinsurgency  campaigns.  to  select  from  the  total  body  of  known  cases  those  most  useful  for 
Htudy,  to  analyze  individually  each  selected  case  according  to  a  standardized  methodology,  and 
to  prepare  case  studies.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  work,  the  data  will  be  utilized  to  analyze  on 
a  comparative  basis  the  strategic  factors  that  operated  In  Insurgency-counterinsurgency  sit¬ 
uations  and  to  identify  those  tactical  factors  that  were  critical  to  the  outcome  of  each  case.  The 
third  phase  of  the  work  will  be  to  etudy  and  analyze  those  specific  tactical  factors  Identified  as 
critical— such  possible  tactics  bb  resettlement,  border  control,  jungle  fighting,  or  treatment  of 
captured  and  surrendered  guerrillas. 

The  57  case  studies  that  constitute  the  first  phase  of  this  work  are  intended  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  broad  overview  of  the  major  strategic  and  tactical  factors  bearing  on  each  specific 
situation  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  complexity  of  interplay  between,  for  example,  economic  and 
sociological,  political  and  military  factors.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  probe  intensively  and 
in  depth  any  specific  component  of  a  given  campaign.  Rather,  the  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a 
point  of  first  contact  in  the  study  of  internal  conflict  situations. 

The  casebooks  as  presented  bring  together  in  ordered  and  coherent  form  a  mass  of  formerly 
uncoordinated  and  fragmented  data.  From  the  research  viewpoint,  the  Berles  provides  a  d-  ta 
base  for  further  study  and  analysis.  From  the  military  viewpoint,  the  studies  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  In  instruction  and  orientation,  as  background  for  policy  papers  and  contingency  plans,  and  as 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  doctrine.  From  a  still  larger  and  less  specifically  utilitarian 
viewpoint,  these  volumes  may  also  help  In  the  continuing  work  of  comprehending  and  assessing 
the  role  of  the  military  in  the  critical  area  of  governmental  response  to  the  challenge  of  Internal 
conflict. 

A  MEANING  OF  •• COUNTERINSURGENCY ” 

The  initial  research  problem  was  to  define  the  elements  Involved  in  the  governmental  re¬ 
sponse,  or  counterinsurgency,  in  terms  that  would  have  validity  from  both  operational  and  re¬ 
search  viewpoints.  The  problem  was  partly  semantic  in  nature.  Webster  defined  neither  "gov¬ 
ernmental  response"  nor  "counterinsurgency,"  but  the  meaning  of  the  latter  could  presumably  be 
derived  by  Juxtaposing  "counter,"  meaning  "against,"  and  "Insurgency,"  meaning  in  international 
law  "a  revolt  against  a  government  not  reaching  the  proportions  of  an  organized  revolution,  and 
not  recognized  as  belligerency.  "  This  definition  left  much  to  be  desired  insofar  as  the  research 
project  was  concerned. 


The  word  "counterinsurgency"  was,  Indeed,  fairly  new  In  1).  8.  military  usage,  having  been 
coined  some  time  after  19S8*  to  give  coherence  and  meaning  to  actions  In  which  U.S.  military 
forces  were  becoming  Increasingly  involved.  In  the  February  1962  edition  of  military  definitions 
published  by  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  counterinsurgency  was  defined  as  "the  entire  scope  of 
actions  (military,  police,  political,  economic,  psychological,  etc.)  taken  by  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  government  of  a  nation  to  counteract,  contain,  or  defeat  an  Insurgency,  "t  This 
definition  was  In  effect  when  work  on  this  project  started. 

This  broad  definition  still  left  some  questions  unresolved.  For  example,  what  constituted 
ar  "Insurgency"?  What  was  a  counterinsurgent  government?  On  what  particular  actions  with¬ 
in  the  "entire  scope  of  actions"  should  the  stuefy  be  focused?  To  clarify  these  difficulties,  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  some  of  the  research  interpretations  that  were  placed  upon  the  official 
definition. 

What  Constituted  “insurgency"? 

Concerning  he  matter  of  Insurgency,  it  was  difficult  to  define  the  criteria  that  distinguished 
it.  In  the  view  of  some  students,  insurgents  had  to  possess  an  organization,  use  illegal  methods, 
and  advocate  a  political  program;  lacking  such  characteristics,  practitioners  of  violence  re¬ 
mained  simply  badmen,  ter,  orlsts,  or  bandits.  But  since  the  first  two  criteria,  organization  and 
use  of  illegal  methods,  were  not  limited  to  Insurgents  and  indeed  were  common  among  bandits 
and  terrorists,  they  did  not  distinguish  insurgency.  In  the  case  of  the  third  criterion,  possession 
of  a  political  program,  the  itudy  planners  believed  that  this  was  irrelevant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  counterinsurgent  government. 

Old  It  really  matter  to  a  government  whether  it  would  be  overthrown  by  violent  persons 
with  a  political  program  or  by  violent  persons  without  a  political  program  ?  hi  the  latter  event, 
would  not  the  result  be  political  anarchy,  or,  in  the  functional  sense,  another  type  of  political 
system  ?  More  usually,  of  course,  aiw  -called  nonpolitical  Insurgents  who  approached  victory 
suddenly  discovered  or  found  thrift  tlpQD  them  a  political  program.  In  any  event,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  government,  what  counted  was  not  the  political  change  that  would  result  after  Its 
downfall  so  much  as  the  immediate  threat  to  its  existence. 


♦  The  word  did  not  appear  in  the  March  1958  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  United  State  a  Mili¬ 
tary'  Terms  for  Joint  Usage. 

tU.S.  JCS,  Dictionary  of  United  F‘"*eg  Military  Terms  for  Joint  Usage  (JCE  Pub  1;  Wash¬ 
ington:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  1962),  p.  58.  Newer  terms  currently  replace  the 

word  "counterinsurgency"  in  <^e-for  example,  "stability  operations,"  which  in  turn 

was  replaced  by  "internal  defense /development.  "  Once  work  on  this  study  started,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  semantic  developments  since  the  study  is  concerned  with 
probing  the  concepts  and  operations  of  the  past  rather  than  making  policy  for  the  future. 


In  this  study,  therefore,  it  was  assumed  that  governmental  reaction  to  internal  violence, 
whether  the  latter  was  politically  or  nonpolltically  motivated  and  programmed,  waa  counterin¬ 
surgent  In  nature.  Ihus  the  critical  element  in  an  insurgency  waa  defined  au  tha  threat  that  it 
prraented  to  the  viability  of  the  government-!,  e. ,  eta  credibility,  ita  legitimacy,  its  ability  to 
function. 

What  Wat  a  Counter  insurgent  Government f 

Since,  by  the  JCS  definition,  counterinsurgency  included  all  actions  "taken  by  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  government,"  a  counterinsurgent  government  might  be  either  an  indigenous 
regime  or  a  foreign  power  in  an  occupying,  colonial,  or  supporting  role.  Although  questions  of 
legality  might  color  the  definition  of  a  counterinsurgent  government,  for  die  researcher  the  test 
had  to  be  that  of  liinction. 

For  example,  the  question  of  legality  was  important  In  those  cases  which  occurred  during 
World  War  H  In  these  instances,  the  legally  constituted  prewar  governments  of  the  Nazi- 
invaded  and  -occupied  nations  of  Europe  existed  in  exile,  recognized  by  the  Allied  Powers,  while 
puppet  governments  were  formed  within  the  occupied  nations  to  carry  on  the  administration  of 
the  country  under  the  Axis  occupation.  Dut  since  the  puppet  governments  actually  performed 
the  role  of  ^verning,  they  were  regarded,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  as  counterinsurgents  when 
acting  against  resistance  forces  organized  within  their  countries.  Furthermore,  the  occupying 
fiowers  within  such  countries,  acting  against  resistance  forces  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  puppet  governments,  also  functioned  as  counterinsurgents. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  research  project  both  the  legal  problems  inherent  in  the  concurrent 
existence  of  govemments-in-exile  and  the  «  >ur  y  of  foreign  aggression  were  thus  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  institutions  and  forces  th-  .  funct.c  the  de  facto  government  of  a  country 

were  held  to  qualify  as  counterin  .rgent,  both  b'  .on  and  by  role. 

What  Was  the  Study  Focus ? 

A  third  consideration  involved  the  matter  of  emplsasis  within  a  study  whose  subject  by  defi¬ 
nition  embraced  ythe  entire  scope  of  actions  (military,  police,  political,  economic,  psychological, 
etc. )...."  The  occurrence  of  it  rgency  within  a  state  indeed  suggested  a  society  in  turmoil, 
in  which  a  significant  number  of  the  people  were  In  revolt,  and  In  which  every  counterinsurgent 
action  might  operate  to  influence  and  to  be  influenced  by  every  part  of  the  society,  in  a  continuous 
circle  of  interaction.  Measures  taken  on  the  economic  level  could  affect  political  decisions  which 
then  influenced  military  actions.  Conversely,  military  actions  affected  other  spheres.  Even  the 
bearing  and  discipline  of  troops,  let  alone  the  orders  of  the  troop  commander,  produced  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  the  climate  of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  governmental  response.  Life 
for  the  military  counterinsurgent  became  a  series  of  interfaces  between  the  many  overlapping 
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p  ha  ties  of  the  total  endeavor,  in  which  It  wma  difficult  to  determine  cause  and  effect  or  to  aepa- 
i  ate  the  purely  military  from  the  purely  political  or  purely  economic. 

In  research,  as  in  life,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  divide  the  counterinsurgency 
effort  into  entirely  separate  spheres.  Despite  this,  it  was  the  Intent  and  endeavor  of  this  project 
to  emphasize  the  military  aspect  of  counterinsurgency  even  while  attempting  to  Indicate  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  political,  economic,  and  social  causes  and  effects.  Thus,  whatever  the  implied 
equality  of  emphasis  in  the  JCS  definition,  the  stress  in  this  study  was  upon  military  aspects  of 
"the  entire  scope  of  actions.  " 

SOME  ASSUMPTIONS  UNDERLYING  THE  STUDY 

Any  definition  or  concept  of  insurgency  and  countMtafUrgency  presupposes  a  certain  phil¬ 
osophical  point  of  view  about  file  role  of  government  and  governmental  opposition  and  about  the 
role  of  internal  violence  in  a  state.  Some  of  the  assumptions  implicit  and  explicit  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  this  study  should  therefore  be  examined.  Assumptions  bearing  on  at  least 
three  important  aspects  of  the  subject  need  some  clarification:  the  matter  of  morality,  the 
matter  of  role  reversal,  and  the  matter  of  preventive  counterinsurgency. 

A  Research  View  of  the  Morality  of  huargeney  and  Camnteruuargency 

When  this  study  began,  there  were  persons  for  whom  the  word  "counterinsurgency"  had  (and 
may  still  have)  moral  overtones.  To  some,  counterinsurgency  seemed  a  "good"  thing,  done  by 
"good”  governments,  with  the  "good"  objectives  of  alleviating  grievances  and  Implementing  de¬ 
sirable  change  while  obviating  undue  violence  and  the  chance  of  undesirable  political  results. 
They  were  able  to  hold  this  view,  it  should  be  noted,  only  by  semantic  Juggling:  The  same  ac¬ 
tions,  when  taken  by  a  "bad"  government,  became  something  other  than  counterinsurgency. 

To  others  who  considered  the  subject,  counterinsurgency  had  an  image  ranging  from  "un¬ 
wise”  to  "bad.  "  Implicitly,  these  persons  appeared  to  accept  all  insurgency  as  basically  "good.  " 

From  the  research  viewpoint,  danger  seemed  to  lurk  in  both  views.  The  view  that  counter¬ 
insurgency  is  "good"— and  the  concomitant  refusal  to  call  a  function  by  its  name  when  it  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  disliked  institution  or  government— certainly  seemed  to  circumscribe  and  distort 
one's  perception  of  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  {he  view  that  counterinsurgency  is  "bad"  per  se 
seemed  to  imply  a  roseate  and  unrealistic  view  of  insurgency  and  to  deny  to  government  the 
pragmatic  and  functional  requisite  of  self-preservation.  Further,  to  view  counterinsurgency  as 
either  totally  "good"  or  totally  "bad"  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  "good"  governments 
might  use  "bad"  measures,  or  that  "bad"  governments  might  sometimes  use  "good"  ones.  To 
speculate  along  a  scale  of  "good"  and  "bad"  appeared  fruitless. 

The  position  taken  in  this  study  was  that  counterinsurgency  might  be  undertaken  by  either 
"good"  or  "bad"  governments  in  an  assorted  mix  of  "good"  and  "bad"  ways,  and  that— whatever 
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political  ot  moral  approval  or  opprobrium  might  accrue  to  the  government  In  question —counter¬ 
insurgency,  as  a  (Unction  of  government,  remained  a  proper  subject  for  Inquiry  end  study.  The 
terma  "Insurgency"  and  "counterinsurgency"  were  therefore  accepted  in  their  operational  and 
nonmoraltstic  sense-  as  descriptive  words  used  to  name  a  type  of  violent  opposition  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  generic  function  of  government,  with  no  implications  of  morality  or  immorality.  In 
this  view,  counterinsurgent  governments  might  be  either  good  or  bad,  they  might  be  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  persuasion,  and  the  insurgents  they  combat  might  or  might  not  have  just  cause  for  rebellion. 

Role  Revert  ml:  Semantic*  rs.  Function 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the  matter  of  role  reversal  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
public  image  of  a  successful  rebel  has  so  often  become  stereotyped  that,  even  after  an  insurgent 
has  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  is  still  viewed  as  an  Insurgent.  The  semantic  problem 
involved  in  the  failure  to  recognize  the  reversal  of  role  from  insurgent  to  counterinsurgent  is 
complicated  by  Communist  practice  and  doctrine,  which  have  been  loathe  to  give  up  the  "popula¬ 
tion  snatching"  appeals  of  the  insurgent  line  even  after  governmental  power  has  been  attained.* 

'  Thus,  for  example,  one  could  find  refer  nces  to  Fidel  Castro  as  a  "revolutionary"  long  after 
his  ascension  to  power  in  Cuba.  Indeed,  Prime  Minister  Castro  speaks  of  himself  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  and  of  his  government  as  revolutionary.  Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  any  further  in¬ 
surgency  against  the  i  nau  rgent  s - tu rned -government  will  be  tolerated;  when  Castro  appeals  to 
Cubans  to  follow  his  "revolution,"  this  is  no  call  to  insurgency,  but  exactly  the  opposite.  None¬ 
theless,  Castro's  nage  was  to  many  still  that  of  an  insurgent  leader  long  after  his  function  with¬ 
in  Cuba  became  that  of  counterinsurgent. 

Not  only  do  the  insurgents-turaed-govemment  attempt  to  maintain  the  appeal  of  their  "in¬ 
surgent"  status,  but  their  enemies,  the  legitimists,  often  maintain  the  same  fiction.  Further¬ 
more,  international  recognition  of  the  new  government  often  lags  behind  the  reality  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  tacit  conspiracy  of  propaganda  in  which  both  the  new  government 
and  its  enemies  attempt  to  maintain  the  idea  that  it  is  still  the  aspiring  insurgent-revolutionist. 

Whatever  the  values  of  such  a  position,  it  is,  for  the  purposes  of  research,  unreal  and  un¬ 
realistic.  In  the  present  study,  the  view  has  been  taken  that  function  is  the  test  of  insurgent  and  of 
counterinsurgent:  When  the  insurgent  has  taken  over  the  powers  of  government  and  is  the  only 
government  functioning  within  the  area  of  the  country,  he  is  no  longer  regarded  as  insurgent, 
but  as  counterinsurgent. 


*  For  a  description  of  this,  see  Chapter  Four,  "The  U.  S.  S.  R.  (1917-1921).  " 


“Prevmiit*”  Counterinsurgency  Not  Studied 

During  the  period  of  conceptualising  the  study  plan,  note  was  taken  of  an  early  working  defi¬ 
nition  of  counterinsurgency  which  had  included  all  . .  activities  directed  toward  preventing  or 
suppressing. . insurgency  against  "a  duly  established  government."* 

The  cru  'id  word  was  "preventing,"  and  the  definition  thus  raised  the  specter  of  including 
"preventive"  counterinsurgency  in  the  study.  The  concept  had  had  wide  acceptance  among  many 
persons  Involved  in  the  field.  Indeed,  in  certain  circles  it  was  practically  dogma  that  the  in¬ 
surgency  most  effectively  controlled  was  that  which  was  never  allowed  to  occur.  One  could 
hardly  argue  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  left  the  problem  of  how  to  identify  those  cases  so 
successfully  managed  that  they  never  existed. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  "preventive"  counterinsurgency  might  well  be  viewed  sa  all  those 
steps  taken  to  ensure  institution  and  maintenance  of  good  and  popular  government.  But  if  every 
tax  cut,  to  use  a  possible  example,  might  be  viewed  as  a  "preventive"  counterinsurgent  measure, 
the  result  would  be  an  almost  infinite  number  of  cases.  Furthermore,  how  could  it  be  established 
that  an  Insurgency  would  inevitably  have  occurred  If  a  given  step,  e.  g. ,  the  tax  cut,  had  not  been 
token?  To  identify  cases  of  "preventive"  counterinsurgency  implied  both  Judgmental  infallibility 
and  historical  inevitability— to  the  first  of  which,  the  study  planners  could  not  lay  claim;  to  the 
second  of  which,  they  did  not  subscribe. 

As  a  result,  no  attempt  has  been  made  within  this  study  to  try  to  outguess  history,  fit  every 
case  that  was  studied,  insurgency  did  occur  and  military  preparations  to  deal  with  it  were  made 
and  carried  out. 

SELECTION  OF  CASES 

Given  the  JCS  definition,  the  study  interpretations,  and  certain  assumptions  as  an  indispens¬ 
able  starting  point,  work  began  on  the  selection  of  cases  to  be  studied.  The  Brat  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  task  was  to  list  possible  cases  so  as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  work.  But  listing 
cases  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  appeared.  By  definition,  of  course,  wars  between  sovereign 
states  were  automatically  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  JCS  definition  had  not  set  a  minimum 
or  maximum  for  the  scope  of  internal  conflict  in  insurgency  or  counterinsurgency. 

A  Rough  “ Minimax ”  Seale  of  Violence 

In  creating  a  list  of  counterinsurgency  cases,  the  study  planners  were  forced  to  set  a  rough 
working  scale  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  governmental  reaction  that  would  be  considered 
"counterinsurgency.  ”  Below  the  minimum,  the  governmental  response  was  considered  too  weak 


*  Incl. ,  "Terminology  Relating  to  Cold  War  Activities,"  w/ltr.  Secy  of  the  Genl  Stall,  subj. : 
Terminology  Relative  to  Cold  War  Activities,  19  Feb  62  (CS  312.7  (19  1  ;b  62)). 
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or  abort-lived  to  be  studied  fruitfully;  above  the  maximum,  the  governmental  response  took  on 
the  oharsoterl sties  of  conventional  warfare.  Only  those  esses  were  considered  in  which  the 
government  clearly  recognised  the  threat  to  its  existence  or  In  which  the  outbreak  of  armed  con¬ 
flict  clearly  demonstrated  the  threat,  with  or  without  governmental  recognition,  fa  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  coup  d'rfut  was  regarded  as  s  esae  to  be  excluded  from  a  study  of  counterinsurgency, 
since  governmental  response  In  this  situation  was  usually  minimal  or  even  nonexistent.  At  the 
other  extreme,  counterinsurgency  in  which  conventional  warfare  tactios  predominated,  as  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  of  the  1930's,  seemed  inappropriate  for  this  study.  Thus  s  kind  of  rough 
"minima*"  scale  was  developed  for  deciding  which  cases  to  list. 

Only  MOth  Cnntmry  Cases  Considered 

For  several  reasons,  the  list  was  farther  confined  to  cases  occurring  in  the  20th  century. 
First,  there  alresdy  existed  a  number  of  studies  on  the  19th  century  experience.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  underlying  the  earlier  experiences  were  so  remote  from  present-day  terms  of 
reference  that  it  was  felt  little  good  could  be  derived  from  their  study.  The  number  of  cases 
occurring  between  1900  and  1939  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  clarify  any  significant  differences 
imposed  by  the  technological  revolution  that  has  taken  place  since  the  start  of  World  War  II. 

Within  the  guidelines  sketched  abovp,  the  research  planners  therefore  set  about  listing  cases 
that  might  be  studied.  This  was  accomplished  through  in-house  brainstorming,  consultation  with 
area  experts,  and  some  library  research.  At  the  time,  when  counterinsurgency  was  still  being 
talked  about  in  terms  of  eight  or  so  cases,  it  seemed  mildly  surprising,  and  then  somewhat  amaz¬ 
ing,  that  the  list  grew  3  25,  50,  then  100  and  more  cases,  with  the  end  nowhexv  in  sight. 

Emphasis  on  Military  Operations 

The  large  number  of  cases  in  the  original  list  indicated  a  strong  need  for  a  further  selection 
process.  Four  additional  criteria  were  used  to  select  from  the  unwieldy  list  those  counterin¬ 
surgency  cases  that  would  yield  the  most  useful  results  from  a  research  standpoint. 

The  first  criterion  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  U.  S.  army’s  greatest  interest 
lay  In  those  instances  where  another  army  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  a  major  counterin¬ 
surgent  role.  Here  the  experience  of  the  past  certainly  had  the  greatest  analogy  and  pertinence 
to  future  campaigns  in  which  the  U.  S.  army  might  have  to  function.  The  first  cases  chosen  from 
the  list  were  therefore  those  in  which  military  operations  had  lasted  one  year  or  more.  About 
87  percent  of  the  cases  finally  selected  fell  within  this  category. 

A  second  selection  criterion  was  to  take  those  cases  in  which  major  powers  were  involved, 
specifically  where  troops  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  used  in  external 
counterinsurgency  situations,  as  in  the  U.  S.  role  in  Lebanon  and  the  U.  S.  S.R.  role  in  Hungary. 

A  third  criterion  was  to  take  cases  of  particular  interest  to  the  army  or  of  special  value  for  re¬ 
search  purposes.  The  second  and  third  criteria  accounted  for  about  13  percent  of  the  cases. 
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A  final  and  overriding  criterion  wan  to  accept  for  study  only  thoae  caeca  for  which  data 
were  available  in  unclaaalfled  aourcea  end  for  which  qualified  poreona  would  agree  to  undertake 
the  work.  These  requirements  disqualified  a  number  of  otherwise  acceptable  cases. 

In  essence,  the  JCS  definition,  ita  interpretation,  and  certain  assumptions  underlying  a 
specific  concept  of  counterinsurgency  determined  the  casea  to  be  included  in  the  long  list  of 
situations  suitable  for  study.  In  turn,  this  list  waa  narrowed  by  the  imposition  of  additional 
criteria  to  determine  those  counterinsurgency  cases  that  would  yield  the  most  useful  research 
results.  In  the  final  process,  57  cases  were  selected  for  study.  * 

Alphabetical  List  of  ike  57  Cases 

The  cases  included  Algeria  (1954-1962),  Angola  (1961  to  1965),  Arabia  (1916-1918),  Burma 
(1942-1945),  Burma  (1948-1960),  Cameroon  (1955-1962),  China  (1898-1901),  China  (1927-1937), 
China  (1937-1945),  Colombia  (1948-1958),  Cuba  (1906-1909),  Cuba  (1953-1959),  Cyprus  (1954- 
1958),  Dominican  Republic  (1916-1924),  East  Germany  (June  1953),  Ethiopia  (1937-1941),  France 
(1940-1944),  Greece  (1942-1944),  Greece  (1946-1949),  Haiti  (1918-1920),  Haiti  (1958-1964), 
Hungary  (October -November  1956),  Indochina  (1946-1954),  Indonesia  (1946-1949),  Indonesia 
(1958-1961),  Iraq  (1961-1964),  Ireland  (1916-1921),  Israel  (1945-1948),  Italy  (1943-1945).  Jammu 
and  fCaahmlr  (1947-1949),  Kenya  (1952-1960),  Laos  (1959-1962),  Lebanon  (1958),  Madagascar 
(1947-1948),  Malaya  (1942-1945),  Malaya  (1948-1960),  Mexico  (1916-1917),  Morocco  (1921-1926), 
Nicaragua  (1927-1933),  Norway  (1940-1945),  Outer  Mongolia  (1919-1921),  Palestine  (1933-1939), 
Philippines  (1899-1902),  Philippines  (1942-1945),  Philippines  (1946-1954),  Poland  (1939-1944), 
Portuguese  Guinea  (1959  to  1965),  South  Africa  (1899-1902),  South  Africa  (1961  to  1964),  South 
Korea  (1948-1954),  South  Viet-Nam  (1956  to  November  1963),  South-West  Africa  (1904-1907), 
Tibet  (1951-1960),  U.S.  S,  R.  (1917-1921),  U.S.S.R.  (1941-1944),  Venezuela  (1958-1963),  and 
Yugoslavia  (1941-1944), 


D.  M.  Condit 
Bert  II.  Cooper 


•  For  a  description  of  the  research  methodology  used  in  this  study,  see  the  Technical 
Appendix. 
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Chapter  One 

ARABIA  (1916-1918) 


by  Abdul  Amu  Said 

When  Turkey  Joined  the  Hide  of  the  Central  Powers 
In  World  Wnr  I,  the  unhappy  Arabs  In  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,  after  assurance  of  Allied  aid,  re¬ 
belled  against  the  Turks,  Tied  down  In  the  Hi)nz 
by  British  and  Arab  troops  and  irregulars  during 
the  conflict,  the  Turks  lost  their  Arab  provinces 
in  the  postwar  settlement. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Arab  revolt  of  1916  lias  appeared  highly  symbolic  in  the  eyes  of  Arab  nationalists  aa  the 
first  concrete  monifi  station  in  modem  times  of  their  desire  to  re-create  an  independent  and 
united  Arab  state.  The  insurgency  arose— not  in  the  land  of  the  intellectuals  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent*— but  in  the  vast  desert  of  Arabia,  a  region  whose  only  claim  to  fertility,  other  than 
its  scattered  oases,  rested  on  the  ever-flowing  springs  of  religious  inspiration,  which  Allah 
chose  to  bestow  upon  the  Prophet  Muhammad  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  A  synthesis 
of  Syrian  Arab  nationalist  aspiration,  Hijaz  Arab  dynastic  ambitions,  and  British  strategic  in¬ 
terests  in  World  War  I,  the  revolt  was  not  to  be  an  isolated  cry  in  the  depths  of  emptiness.  It 
sparked  a  movement  whose  adherents  crossed  the  desert,  on  cumelback,  and  claimed  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Damascus,  the  ancient  center  of  Arabdom  in  the  Fertile  Crescent,  from  centuries  of  Turk¬ 
ish  domination. 


The  Area  of  the  Revolt 

Although  the  revolt's  influence  extended  throughout  the  Arabic-speaking  world  and  its  out¬ 
come  directly  affected  the  political  status  of  the  entire  Arabian  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  Mes¬ 
opotamian  valley  and  eastern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Arab  insurgency  w'as  operationally 
limited  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  Arabia,  then  known  as  al-Hijaz,  and  to  the  area  of  Jordan 


*A  semicircle  of  arable  land  stretching  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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and  Israel,  then  known  as  southern  Syria  or  Palestine.  For  stivers!  centuries,  both  lll|az  and 
Syria  had  boon  purl  of  the  Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire,  along  with  Mesopotamia  (Iraq)  and  varioua 
emirates  in  northern  and  weatern  Arabia. 

Nominally,  Arabia  was  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  In  actuality  the  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  sheikhdoms  and  enilroten  of  Arabia  were  semi -Independent  territories  under  British  Influ¬ 
ence.  The  British  held  the  l*roteetornte  of  Aden  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  penlnsulu;  they  also 
exorcised  a  do  facto  protectorate  over  Egypt,  although  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  owed  nominal  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  In  Constantinople  (latanbul)  until  late  1914.  The  British  government 
of  India  had  close  ties  with  the  Arab  rulers  of  Kuwait,  Oman,  Hudhramnut  and  Nejd. 

Never  billy  controlled  by  the  Turks,  the  tribes  of  Arabiu  were  chiefly  concerned  with  (heir 
own  dynnstie  rivalries  and  the  control  of  oases.  Religious  differences  among  Islamic  sects  und 
conflicting  Interests  of  foreign  powers,  Including  the  Turks,  British,  Italians,  and  Germans,  made 
lor  instability  in  this  vast,  underpopulated,  and  loosely  administered  territory. 

Turkith  Administration  and  the  Constitution  of  1908 

In  the  years  before  World  War  l,  similar  instability  prevailed  at  the  seat  of  Turkish  power. 
After  years  of  religious  and  governmental  traditionalism,  the  "sick  mnn  of  Kurope,"  as  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  called,  had  recently  undergone  some  major  operations  in  the  hope  of  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  modern  world.  Secularism  had  begun  to  replncc  Islamic  sectarianism,  and  Turk¬ 
ish-oriented  nationalism  had  been  introduced  into  the  multi-national  and  polyglot  empire.  Sultan 
Abdul-llamid  II.  who  came  to  power  in  1876,  was  a  reformer  and  a  ruler  of  great  personal 
ability;  but  after  the  turn  of  the  century  he  found  himself  relying  increasingly  upon  the  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  Eastern  despots  -espionage,  bribery,  terrorism,  and  assassination.  Aroused 
by  Abdul-Hamid’s  tyranny,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  (CIJP)— a  secret  association  of 
reform-minded.  Western-educated  "Young  Turks"- instigated,  on  July  23,  1908,  a  military  coup 
to  force  Abdul- Hamid  to  grant  his  subjects  a  constitution. 

The  constitution  was  greeted  favorably  by  almost  ail  ethnic  groups  and  religious  minorities 
in  the  empire  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  each  faction's  desires.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  1908  Constitution  provided  for  a  fusion  of  the  different  sects  and  races  into  an  Ottoman 
democracy,  whose  distinctive  culture  and  language  was  to  be  Turkish.  During  this  period  of 
popular  jubilation  and  unguarded  optimism,  a  group  of  "Young  Arabs"  attempted  to  further  in¬ 
stitutionalize  their  cooperation  with  the  Young  Turks  by  establishing,  on  September  2,  1908,  a 
Society  of  Arab-Ottoman  Fraternity,  called  in  Arabic  al-Ikha.  Us  goal  was  to  defend  the  1908 
Constitution  and  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Arab  provinces  on  a  basis  equal  with  that  of  the 
Turkish  provinces. 


The  period  of  jubilation  wan  to  lit*  short-lived,  however,  tor  It  noon  became  cleui  that  the 
Turkish  Committee '«  electoral  measures  die)  not  reflect  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  empire, 

In  1908,  the  population  of  the  empire  (excluding  Egypt)  wiih  about  22  million,  of  whom  10.  ,'i  mil¬ 
lion,  or  48  percent,  were  Arabs  and  only  7.  5  million,  or  .'14  percent,  were  Turks,  while  some  4 
million  Europeans  and  other  minorities  eonatituted  18  percent,  •  When  the  Ottoman  Parliament 
met  In  December  1908,  only  (10  of  the  215  deputies  were  Arabs,  while  the  Turks,  with  lf>0  seats, 
held  n  dear  majority.  In  the  Senate,  where  only  3  of  the  40  senators  were  Arabs,  the  under¬ 
representation  of  the  Arab  majority  wna  still  more  evident. 

Arab  Orpanuation*  Seek  Redreu  of  (irievancei 

Following  an  unsuccessful  countercoup  staged  by  supporters  of  the  Sultan  on  March  3i ,  1900, 
nl-Ikha  was  banned  by  the  CUP  regime,  which  accused  the  Arab  society  of  encouraging  Arab  sep¬ 
aratism  and  charged  It  with  involvement  In  the  abortive  coup.  After  1009,  a  number  of  Arab 
organizations  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  abroad  prepared  the  ground  for  the  Arab  revolt  of  1916. 
Some  of  these  were  legal  and  ostensibly  nonpolltlcal,  such  as  the  Arab  Literacy  Club,  which  was 
organized  in  Constantinople  In  the  summer  of  1909,  Another  group  was  the  Party  of  Decentral¬ 
ized  Ottomanism,  organized  in  Cairo  In  1919  by  Syrian  and  Lebanese  emigres.  There  were  alto 
more  militant  groups.  2 

A  secret  society,  al-Qahtaniyah  (Arab  Society),  was  established  towards  the  end  of  1909  and 
included  in  its  membership  several  Arab  officers  In  the  Ottoman  army,  as  well  as  many  promi  ¬ 
nent  civilians.  Bolder  than  most  other  groups,  al-Qahtaniyah  called  for  the  creation  of  a  single 
Arab  kingdom  compr'dng  the  Arab  provinces  of  the  empire.  This  Arab  kingdom  was  to  have  its 
own  parliament  and  local  government,  with  Arabic  as  the  official  language,  and  it  was  to  be  linked 
with  the  Turks  only  through  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  who  would  wear,  in  addition  to  his  own  Turkish 
crown,  the  crown  of  the  Arab  kingdom.  2 

Another  Arab  nationalist  society  was  al-'Ahd  (The  Covenant).  Also  favoring  n  dual  monarchy 
for  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  objectives  and  programs  of  al-'Ahd  were  similar  to  those  of  al- 
Qahtaniyah.  Membership  in  al-'Ahd  was  restricted  mainly  to  army  officers,  however,  and  its 
secrecy  was  more  highly  guarded— so  well  guarded,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  known  exactly  when  this 
society  was  established  in  the  period  between  1912  and  1914.  One  of  Its  founders  was  Aziz  All, 
an  Egyptian  Arab  stntf  officer  in  the  Ottoman  army,  who  had  taken  pnrt  in  the  CUP  coup  of  1908.  * 

Of  these  various  secret  and  militant  organizations,  the  most  important  was  al-Fatat  (Youth), 
which  sought  to  obtain  Arab  independence  within  a  modified  Turk-Arab  empire,  rather  than  to 
break  away  entirely  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Al-  Fatal  was  founded  in  Paris  on  November  T4, 
)909,  by  a  group  of  Arab  students;  its  center  was  shifted  to  Beirut  in  1913  and  in  1914  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  Practicing  a  rigid  recruitment  policy,  al-Fatat  members  were  characterized  by  devotion 
of  the  highest  order,  '■< 


With  these  societies  all  clamoring  for  more  recognition  of  Arab  righto,  the  prewar  years 
were  hardly  tranquil  in  the  Arab  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Fmpire,  In  February  1913,  when  the 
Society  of  Reform— a  "national"  body  drawn  from  all  creeda  In  Syria  nnd  Lebanon— published  n 
proposal  calling  for  administrative  decentralization  and  more  local  autonomy  In  the  Arab  parts 
of  the  empire,  the  CUP  regime  retaliated  by  arreating  many  Arab  leaders.  With  the  failure  of 
thcae  moderate  demands,  the  Arab  movement  now  entered  a  new  and  more  militant  phase. 

The  Arab  Congress  oj  1913  Wins  a  Hollo*  Virtory 

The  next  step— s  landmark  in  the  history  of  Arab  nationalism— was  the  convening  of  an  Arab 
Congress  in  Paris,  between  June  18-23.  1913,  under  the  aegis  of  al-Fatat.  The  debate  at  this 
Congress,  attended  by  24  delegates  of  Arab  movements,  was  marked  by  frankness,  but  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  preserved.  Nevertheless, 
the  CUP  regime  reacted  to  the  Congress  with  hostility,  although  it  later  directed  the  Ottoman 
representative  in  Paris  to  negotiate  with  the  Congress.  An  agreement  was  reached  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  a  victory  for  the  Arabs.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  from  the  Otto¬ 
man  decree  of  August  13  that  presumably  implemented  the  agreement,  that  the  "victory"  was 
very  limited.  Nonetheless,  the  CUP  regime  won  Arab  support  of  the  decree  by  blandishing  many 
Arab  leaders  with  offers  of  high  positions  in  the  government.  By  the  beginning  of  1914,  the  CUP 
government  seemed  to  be  in  control  of  the  situation. 

I  he  government's  advantage,  however,  was  soon  lost  aB  a  result  of  a  cause  cdlfebre  which 
agitated  Arab  nationalist  circles  and  attracted  international  attention.  This  occurred  in  early 
1911,  when  Aziz  All,  founding  member  of  al-'Ahd,  was  arreBted  and  tried  for  corruption  and 
treason.  When  he  received  a  death  sentence,  there  waB  general  indignation  throughout  the 
Arabic-speaking  world.  Finally,  through  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  British,  Aziz  Ali  was 
released  in  April  1914  and  allowed  to  go  into  exile  In  Egypt,  where  he  remained  until  the  Arab 
revolt  began  * 

Tribal  and  Dynastic  Rivalries  Divide  the  Arabs  oj  the  Deserts 

While  political  dissidence  and  competing  nationalisms  festered  in  Constantinople  and  the 
cities  of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  age-old  dynastic  rivalries  and  tribal  antagonisms  continued  as  a 
way  of  life  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Here  the  Turks  had  few  firm  friends.  Only  Ibn  Rashid, 
Fmir  (Prince)  of  Ma'il  and  ruler  of  the  Shammar  region,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Turks,  mainly  because  the  Rashidis  needed  support  against  their  rivals  in  the  Nejd  and  Hljaz 
regions.  In  Yemen,  the  Imam  Yahya  of  Sana'a  had  achieved  virtual  autonomy  in  his  remote 
corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  whose  Sunni  orthodoxy  was  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  Shi'a  Muslims  of  Yemen,  was  largely  a  matter  of  tactics  to  counterbalance  British 
an  ;  Italian  influence.  Th>  Fmir  of  Sabayyeh  in  the  Asir  region  was  fiercely  anti-Turkish  and 
illied  himself  first  with  the  Italians  and  later  with  the  British, 


The  sheikha  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  were  firmly  allied  with  the  British 
government  of  India,  ibn  Sa Hid— Emir  of  Riyadh,  ruler  of  the  Nejd  and  Hasa  regions,  and  re¬ 
ligious  leader  of  the  militant  and  puritanical  Islamic  sect  of  the  Wahabis— was  fiercely  independ¬ 
ent  in  his  dealings  with  both  Turks  and  British,  although  for  tactical  reasons  he  leaned  toward 
the  British.  Ibn  Sa*ud  aspired  to  political  leadership  over  the  whole  o)  Arabia.  His  foremost 
rival  in  this  endeavor  was  Sheri f*  Husayn  Ibn  All,  Emir  of  Mecca  and  ruler  of  the  Hijaz  region 
and  the  Ottoman-appointed  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  who  saw  himself  in 
the  roie  to  which  ibn  SaVid  aspired,  i 

Although  Sherif  Husayn  had  been  appointed  by  the  CUP  regime  in  1908,  relations  between 
the  Young  Turks  in  Constantinople  and  this  shrewd  and  ambitious  descendant  of  the  Prophet  had 
deteriorated  by  1914.  One  of  the  points  of  disagreement  was  a  projected  extension  of  the  Hijaz 
Railway  from  Medina,  where  the  rail  line  from  Damascus  then  stopped,  to  Mecca.  Shertf  Husayn 
argued  that  a  railroad  would  destroy  the  livelihood  of  the  Hijaz  came) -Orders,  who  depended  on 
carrying  Muslim  pilgrims  to  Mecca;  his  real  objection  waa  that  the  railroad  would  enable  the 
Turks  to  exercise  closer  administrative  control  over  the  Hijaz.  So  serious  was  this  conflict 
that  Sherif  Husayn  in  February  1914  instructed  his  son  Abdullah  to  discuss  with  Ronald  Storrs, 
Oriental  Secretary  of  the  British  Agency  in  Egypt,  the  prospects  of  British  support.  Thus,  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  first  steps  towards  a  Hijaz-Britlsh  alliance  had  been 
taken. « 

Turkey  Declares  War  on  Side  of  the  Central  Powers 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  In  August  1914,  Turkey  did  not  immediately  declare  against 
the  Allied  Powers  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Although  secretly  allied  with  the  Central 
Powers  of  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Italy,  the  Ottoman  Empire  feigned  neutrality  for  two 
months,  in  order  to  gain  time  in  which  to  build  up  its  forces  and  to  allow  a  pro-German  war 
party  faction  to  consolidate  its  hold  over  the  Ottoman  government.  During  this  period,  the 
Allies  hoped  to  keep  the  Turks  out  of  the  conflict,  but  at  the  same  time  the  British  were  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Arab  dissidents  such  as  Sherif  Husayn.  When  Turkey  finally  came  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers  on  November  5,  1914,  the  British  had  already  opened  the  door  for 
more  detailed  discussions  with  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  with  other  non-Turkish  peoples  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  vulnerable  to  attacks  from  Russia  in  the  Caucasian  mountains 
(inhabited  by  Christian  Armenians  and  other  ethnic  minorities),  from  Allied  fleets  in  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  from  British  bases  in  Egypt,  Aden,  and  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  southern  flank  of  Ottoman  territory  offered  the  Germans  access  to  the  British  Empire's  life 

♦Sherif  refers  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Places.  This  title  has  been  confined  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Prophet. 
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tine  via  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Submarine  and  mine  damage  to  Allied  shipping  in  the 
Red  Sea.  attacks  on  Suez  across  the  Sinai  peninsula,  And  a  communications  link  with  nan 
forces  operating  in  East  Africa  were  among  the  prospects  open  to  the  Central  Powers,  If  they 
could  exploit  Turkish  territories  In  Syria  and  Arabia. 

Turkish  Arabia  Become*  an  Area  of  Strategic  Importance 

In  January- February  1915,  the  Turkish  army,  accompanied  by  German  advisers,  launched 
its  first  attack  against  Suez.  Although  this  bold  assault  was  soon  repulsed  by  the  British,  the 
attack  alerted  the  Allies  to  the  danger  which  the  Turks  posed  in  that  quarter.  In  the  course  of 
1915  the  Allies  suffered  a  scries  of  military  setbacks  in  the  Middle  East  and  Balkans:  the  Rus¬ 
sian  drive  into  eastern  Turkey  failed  despite  an  Armenian  uprising  around  Lake  Van,  the  British 
drive  towards  Baghdad  came  to  a  halt  around  Kut-al-Amara  (which  fell  the  next  year  to  a  Turkish 
siege  force),  and  the  Allied  invasion  of  European  Turkey,  the  ill-fated  Gallipoli  Campaign,  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  ignominious  defeat  by  the  year's  end. 

These  developments,  in  conjunction  with  a  continued  Turkish  threat  to  the  Sue2-Red  Sea 
route  to  India,  caused  the  British  to  regard  the  Hijaz  region  with  a  new  interest.  In  1913,  the 
Hijaz  was  not  only  the  holy  land  of  the  Muslim  world,  but  also  an  area  of  strategic  military  im¬ 
portance.  destined  to  become  a  battlefield  of  the  war  and  the  scene  of  a  popular  uprising. 

INSURGENCY 

"T^e  Arab  revolt  which  occurred  in  19!  3  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  talks  and  communica¬ 
tions  between  British  representatives  in  Cairo  and  Sherif  Husayn  in  Mecca,  who  was  represented 
in  many  of  these  meetings  by  his  sons  Abdullah  and  Faysal,  the  chief  Arab  negotiators  and  ar¬ 
chitects  of  the  British-Arab  alliance.  The  Sherif  had  had  several  preliminary  contacts  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  views  during  the  winter  of  1914-15  with  Arab  nationalists,  the  British,  and  the  Turks. 

Sherif  Husayn  Gains  Arab  and  British  Support  for  an  Arab  Revolt 

When  Sherif  Husayn  discovered  that  the  Turkish  vali  (governor)  of  Hijaz  was  involved  in  a 
plot  against  his  life,  he  sent  Faysal  to  protest  before  the  Ottoman  government  in  Constantinople, 
but  instructed  his  son  to  stop  off  in  Damascus  long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with  Syrian  nationalist 
leaders  there.* 

In  Pamascvs,  Faysal  met  with  the  leaders  of  al-Fatat  and  al-'Ahd.  On  his  return  from  the 
Ottoman  capital,  Faysal  found  that  his  friends  in  these  secret  Arab  societies  had  drawn  up  a 
protocol  defining  "the  conditions  on  which  the  Arab  leaders  would  be  prepaid  to  cooperate  with 
Great  Britain  against  Turkey.' ‘to  Six  Arab  leaders  in  Damascus  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Sherif  Husayn,  recognizing  him  as  spokesman  for  the  Arabs  in  the  event  that  he  obtained  a 
British  agreement  on  the  basis  of  this  protocol,  and  promising  to  raise  Arab  troops  in  Syria  to 
fight  the  Turks,  Turkish  countermeasures  in  the  summer  of  1915  and  again  in  the  spring  of 
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191 6  destroyed  much  of  tlw  insurgent  organization  In  Damascus;  however,  the  groundwork  had 
been  laid  for  Syrian  cooperation  with  the  insurgents  In  the  Hijaz. 

In  the  meantime,  between  July  14,  1915,  and  January  30,  1916,  an  exchange  of  lettera  be¬ 
tween  Shcrif  Huaayn  and  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  British  High  Commie  aloner  in  Egypt— the  now 
famous  "Huaayn- McMahon  correspondence"— had  led  to  an  official  alliance  between  Huaayn  and 
the  British.  Without  dealing  with  the  intricacies  of  this  controversial  exchange ,  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  British  promised  to  support  Husayn  in  his  effort  to  free  the  Arab  provinces  from  Turk¬ 
ish  domination,  without  ever  specifying  precisely  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Arab  state  to 
emerge  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  Confronted  with  a  plethora  of  conflicting  demands  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  British  reacted  by  making  a  series  of  vaguely  worded  wartime  agreements  with  their 
several  allies.  The  difficulties,  of  course,  did  not  emerge  untli  after  the  war  had  ended. 

Fayial  Roue*  an  Arab  Army  and  Attacks  the  Turks  in  the  Hijaa 

Originally  scheduled  to  coincide  with  and  to  support  the  British  army's  attack  on  Palestine, 
the  Arab  insurgency  actually  began  some  months  sooner  than  the  British  expected,  when  a  Turk¬ 
ish  crackdown  on  the  Arab  underground  in  Syria  and  fresh  troop  movements  into  Hijaz  caused 
Arab  tempers  to  rise  and  prompted  Sherif  Husayn  to  act  on  his  own.  In  May  1916,  th«  Sherlf 
sent  word  to  his  son  Faysal  in  Damascus  urging  him  to  return  at  once  to  lead  the  revolt  against 
the  Turks.  Turkish  authorities  in  Damascus  were  suspicious  of  Husayn  and  his  sons,  but  were 
finally  persuaded  to  allow  Faysal  to  travel  to  Medina,  on  his  promise  to  raise  an  Arab  army  to 
fight  for  the  Turks -a  goal  they  had  long  sought  to  accomplish.  Leaving  Damascus  on  May  16, 
Faysal  visited  the  sheikhs  and  clan  leaders  of  the  Hijaz,  seeking  to  enlist  their  sons  under  his 
father's  banner.  The  insurgent  army  was  thus  organized,  literally  under  the  noses  of  the  Turks. 

Suddenly,  on  June  5,  1916,  the  long  smouldering  issue  between  Turk  and  Arab  was  finally 
joined  in  open  revolt  and  armed  conflict.  In  a  proclamation  of  revolt,  Sherif  Husayn  emphasized 
his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Islam  and  denounced  the  secular  tendencies  of  the  CUP  regime  in 
Constantinople.  The  Sherif  appealed  to  all  Muslims  to  follow  his  example  and  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  curbing  Turkish  tyranny  over  the  Arabs  in  SyTia. 

At  the  same  time,  Arab  forces— led  by  Sherif  Husayn  and  his  sons  Faysal,  All,  Abdullah, 
and  Zayd— carried  out  surprise  attacks  on  Turkish  garrisons  throughout  the  Hijaz.  Military 
operations  in  Hijaz  continued  unabatedly  from  early  Ju  ie  to  late  September.  The  insurgents, 
though  poorly  armed  at  the  outset  of  the  revolt,  outnumbered  the  Turks  and  had  the  advantage  of 
surprise.  They  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  countryside  and  were  ably  supported  by 
British  naval  forces  in  their  attacks  on  the  Red  Sea  ports  of  Jidda,  Rabigh,  and  Yanbu. 

At  Mecca,  the  insurgents,  led  personally  by  Sherif  Husayn,  soon  overcame  the  small  Turk¬ 
ish  garrison  in  the  city,  although  the  Turks  held  the  outlying  forts  in  the  hills  around  the  city  for 
several  weeks.  From  these  positions,  the  Turks  were  able  to  shell  the  city  and,  according  to 
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soim*  sources,  damage  the  Great  Mosque  containing  the  Ka1>ah,  the  Black  Stone"  sacred  to 
Muslima.  The  Aruba  triumphantly  recounted  that  Turkish  sheila  chipped  from  the  mosque  the 
name  of  I'thman  Out  Affan,  the  fourth  Muslim  caliph  and  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty— an 
Incident  which  the  rebels  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  downfall  of  Turkish  authority  over  the  Arab 
world,  u  The  Turks  were  finally  driven  from  the  fortresses  around  Mecca  by  British  artillery 
landed  at  Jidda.  By  the  end  of  September,  Arab  insurgents  under  Husayn's  son  Abdullah  had 
blasted  the  last  Turkish  defenders  of  Ta'lf  out  of  its  surrounding  forts,  with  artillery  brought  up 
from  Jidda  and  Mecca  or  captured  from  the  Turkish  garrison.  The  attack  on  Medina,  led  by 
Fayaal  and  AH.  on  the  other  hand,  wan  not  successful;  and  the  Arabs  fell  back  to  the  Red  Sea 
ports  of  Yanbu  and  Rabtgh. 

Arab  OJjentire  Hits  a  Stalemate 

The  military  situation  in  the  HIJaz  now  reached  a  temporary  stalemate.  The  Insurgents  held 
Mecca.  Ta'lf  and  several  Red  Sea  ports,  while  the  Turks  held  Medina  and  all  the  surrounding 
territory  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sectors  of  Hijaz,  including  Wajh  and  Aqaba  on  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Subh  Mountains,  between  Medina  and  the  Red  Sea  coast,  were  contested  bv  Fayaal 'a  tribal 
forces  and  Turkish  troops  operating  out  of  Medina.  >2 

The  high-spirited  but  poorly  equipped  irregular  forces  of  the  Sherif  and  his  sons  had  proved 
themselves  unequal  to  Turkish  troops  in  sustained  regular  combat.  Fearing  a  Turkish  counter¬ 
offensive  against  Mecca,  which  in  the  fall  of  1916  the  Sherif's  forces  would  Knv  been  hat  i 
pressed  to  defend,  the  Arabs  entreated  the  Allies  to  rush  to  the  Hijaz  arms,  .m  ncy.  and  military 
supplies.  They  wanted  mountain  artillery  manned  by  Egyptians  or  other  Muslim  soldiers  from 
Allied  colonial  territories  and  a  few  airplanes  to  impress  the  Bedouin  tribesmen.  £n  late  1916, 
when  the  Sherif  had  more  men  than  arms  and  the  revolt  had  enthusiastic  popular  support  among 
the  Bedouin  tribesmen  but  lacked  the  disciplined  and  organized  regular  forces  needed  to  defeat 
the  Turks  in  battle,  foreign  support  was  crucial  to  the  survival  of  the  Arab  movement. 

A  Hie*  Send  Support  to  the  Arubt 

The  Arab  revolt  had  caught  the  British  unprepared,  but  they  had  dispatched  Lt.  Col.  E.  C. 

\V ilson.  Governor  o*  the  Red  Sea  Province  of  Sudan,  to  Jidda  as  His  Majesty's  chief  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Hijaz,  as  soon  as  this  port  was  liberated  from  the  Turks.  Lt,  Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
Murray,  in  command  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  was,  however,  unsympathetic  to  the  revolt. 

To  him  R  seem0'1  premature  a"d  futile  ar.d  altogether  too  remote  from  his  primary  objective  of 
defending  Suez  and  defeating  the  Turkish  army  in  Palestine,  which  in  fact  was  engaged  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  attack  on  Suez  at  the  time  of  the  Hijaz  revolt.  On  the  other  hand,  Adm.  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss, 
in  command  of  naval  forces  in  the  Red  Sea,  took  an  early  and  active  role  in  support  of  the  Arabs, 
bombarding  Turkish  shore  positions  and  landing  supplies  to  the  rebeis.  u 


Although  the  Allied  Powers  were  divided  In  their  councils  as  to  the  extent  and  type  of 
support  they  could,  or  should,  give  the  Hijaz  rebels,  the  French  sent  to  Jidda  a  small  military 
Mission  under  Col.  R.  Bramond  and  some  artillery  manned  by  Algerian  and  Moroccan  Mualima; 
and  the  British  assumed  a  major  military  commitment  to  the  Insurgents  in  the  winter  of  1816-17. 
The  British  military  effort  was  under  the  overall  direction  of  Gen.  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  and  an  experienced  hand  in  Middle  Eaatem  and  African 
affaire,  who  later  succeeded  McMahon.  Colonel  Wilson  operated  under  Wingate,  To  assist 
Wilson,  a  British  Military  Mission  was  set  up  In  Jidda  in  January  1917,  under  Lt.  Col.  S.  F. 
Newcombe .  H 

T.  E.  Lawrence  A  tit  as  British  Liaison  WUk  Fay  sat 

The  key  personality  in  the  British  Involvement  with  the  Arabs  was  Lt.  (later  Lt.  Col. ) 
Thomas  E.  Lawrence,  a  young  intelligence  officer  at  British  headquarters  in  Cairo  who,  from 
his  student  days  at  Oxford,  had  specialized  in  Middle  Eastern  archeology  and  Arabic  language  and 
culture.  Much  of  the  notoriety  and  publicity  which  the  Arab  revolt  was  later  to  achieve  in  the 
Western  world  was  directly  due  to  public  interest  in  and  the  postwar  writing  of  this  highly  con¬ 
troversial  young  guerrilla  leader  whose  literary  abilities  and  forceful,  if  neurotic,  personality  be¬ 
stowed  a  glamour  and  exotic  aura  on  an  episode  which  more  conventional  and  objective  observers  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sideshow  in  the  larger  experience  of  World  War  I.  >* 

A  zealous  supporter  of  the  Arab  cause,  Lawrence  had  accompanied  Ronald  Storrs  to  Jidda  in 
September  1916  to  discuss  insurgent  needs  with  Colonel  Wilson  and  the  Sherif'a  sons,  Abdullah, 
All,  and  the  young  Zayd,  After  traveling  to  Faysal's  camp  in  the  Subh  Mountains,  Lawrence 
became  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  son  of  Huaayn  was  the  man  to  lead  the  Arab  revolt.  >«  A 
few  months  later  Lawrence  returned  to  Arabia  as  British  liaison  officer  with  Faysal's  army.  In 
this  capacity,  he  served  under  Colonel  Newcombe's  Mission. 

Limitations  an  Types  oj  British  Support 

Political  considerations  as  to  Britain's  broader  imperial  interests  and  certain  cultural 
factors  in  the  situation  imposed  definite  conditions  on  direct  British  participation  in  the  Arab 
revolt.  For  one  thing,  there  was  a  shortage  of  British  troops.  But  in  addition  the  presence  of 
non-Muslims  in  the  Hijaz  was  considered  a  sacrilege  by  devout  Muslims,  and  international  reper¬ 
cussions  detrimental  to  both  the  insurgent  and  Allied  causes  could  be  expected  if  the  Arab  revolt 
led  to  large-scale  fighting  between  British  Christians  and  Turkish  Muslims  in  the  holy  places  of 
Islam. 

As  it  was,  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  faithful  were  able  to  make  their  traditional 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  under  Allied  and  rebel  protection,  brought  credit  to 
the  Insurgent  cause-as  wrell  as  bolstering  the  Hijaz  economy,  which  was  based  on  pilgrim 
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traffic,  it  The  British  could  help  by  lending  advisers,  arms  and  equipment,  money,  nnd  certain 
:apKu«-U  . u  m*j  u  wop*  and  officers. 

In  addition  U>  Lawrence,  a  number  of  other  Arabic-speaking  British  officers,  as  well  bn 
aome  Egyptians,  came  to  the  Hijaz  after  late  1916  to  serve  as  advisers  with  the  Insurgents. 
Demolition  experts  ami  munitions  opecialista  trained  the  tribal  irregulars  to  use  tie  explosives, 
machineguns,  artillery,  and  small  arms  which  the  British  sent  the  Arabs.  Beginning  in  HUG, 
the  British  government  paid  a  monthly  stipend  to  the  Sherlf  of  20,000  pounds,  which  he  distrib¬ 
uted  In  wages  and  bribes  to  tribal  sheikhs  who  Joined  the  revolt.  <> 

Of  great  importance  to  the  military  training  and  professional  organization  of  insurgent 
forces  were  the  many  Arab  officers  transported  by  the  British  to  the  Hijaz.  Turkish-trained 
officers,  such  as  Ja'far  Pasha  si -Askar  I  andNurl  Pasha  aa-Sa'id  of  Baghdad*  and  Aziz  All  of 
Egypt— who  as  Arab  nationalist  were  sympathetic  to  the  Sherif's  revolt— began  in  the  winter  of 
1916-17  to  put  together  a  regular  Arab  army  in  the  Hijaz.  The  insurgents  had  captured  several 
thousand  Arab  and  Turkish  prisoners  during  the  first  months  of  the  revolt,  and  the  British  had 
taken  many  more  Arab  prisoners  in  the  Mesopotamian  and  Sinai  campaigns.  In  the  fall  of  1916, 
Aziz  All  began  retraining  these  Arab  troops  at  Rabigh  and  organized  them  into  a  regular  army 
to  oppose  the  Turkish  regulars  at  Medina,  while  tribal  irregulars  under  Fayaal,  Abdullah,  and 
other  Sherifians  carried  out  "pinprick"  guerrilla  operations  in  the  Subh  hills  and  along  the  Hijaz 
Railway  linking  Medina  with  Damascus. 

Cultural  and  Political  Considerations  Complicate  Arab  Revolt 

These  efforts  were  complicated,  however,  by  regional  and  cultural  differences  among  the 
insurgents,  who  included  Bedouin  tribesmen  from  the  Hijaz  and  urban  intellectuals  from  all  over 
the  Arab  world.  Moreover,  the  real  centers  of  authority  in  every  insurgent  unit  were  the  She- 
rifians,  particularly  the  sons  and  close  kinsmen  of  Sberif  Husayn,  and  there  were  often  conflicts 
between  Shcrifians  and  Arab  officers  from  the  outside.  As  presumed  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  all  members  of  Husayn's  clan  enjoyed  great  personal  position,  in  the  Hijaz  and  were 
accorded  an  elite  status  among  the  Bedouin  tribes.  The  Bedouins  provided  the  backbone  of  the 
Arab  revolt  in  the  Hijaz,  while  the  townspeople  of  the  area,  many  of  whom  were  not  natives,  were 
lees  inclined  to  support  the  insurgents,  i* 

By  late  1916,  the  Sherifians  achieved  a  more  formal  political  status  when  Husayn's  regime 
was  recognized  by  the  Allied  Powers  as  an  independent  government.  Although  his  real  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  rebel -held  territory  in  the  Hijaz.  Husayn  had  proclaimed  himmlf  "King  of 
the  Arabs"  on  October  29.  1916,  and  named  his  son  Abdullah  foreign  minister.  The  insurgent 
regime  was.  in  fact,  very  much  a  family  affair. 

*Both  men  later  served  as  prime  ministers  of  Iraq  and  both  were  killed  in  coups  d'etat  - 
Ja'far  in  1937  and  Nuri  1958 
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The  British  refused  to  reoognl*‘‘  Hussyn  In  this  exalted  capacity,  however,  ainoe  they  (eared 
that  the  Sherlf'a  anibitloua  claims  to  leadership  over  Arab  ruler*  who  had  never  before  acknowl'* 
edged  the  political  sovereignty  o(  the  Emir  of  Mecca  might  drive  theae  Arabs  into  th*  arms  of 
the  Turks.  Even  the  pro-British  emirs  of  aouthem  and  eastern  Arabia,  such  as  Ibn  Sshid  of 
Ne)d,  for  example,  rere  definitely  not  prepared  to  accept  Husayn's  overlordahlp,  Moreover,  an 
Arab  kingdom  which  linked  the  countries  oi  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  Mesopotamia  with  HIJa*  and 
Arabia  would  conflict  with  postwar  British  and  French  interests  in  the  Middle  Eaet.  Therefore, 
when  the  British  finally  recognized  Husayn's  government  on  December  15,  it  was  modestly  re¬ 
ferred  lo  as  the  "Kingdom  of  Hijaz. " 

Strength,  Weaponry,  and  Becruitmeni  oj  Arab  Fighter* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  the  Sheriff  forces  numbered  around  6,000.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  three  weeks,  insurgent  strength  had  climbed  to  over  30,000  troops— some  sources  say 
50, 000*6— although  there  were  only  some  10,000  rifles  in  rebel  hands.  By  early  1917,  after  con¬ 
siderable  waxing  and  waning  of  Sherlfian  forces,  the  total  troop  strength  of  the  insurgents  stood 
around  70,000—28,000  armed  with  rifles.  Estimates  of  total  insurgent  strength  must  be  re¬ 
garded  with  great  caution,  as  these  generally  included  the  families  and  camp  followers  who  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  the  Arab  movement  at  various  times. 

In  the  course  of  1917,  the  insurgents  were  regularized  into  an  almost  conventional  Arab 
army.  The  regulars,  however,  were  always  a  small  part  of  the  total  force,  which  was  constantly 
having  numbers  of  irregulars  attach  or  detach  themselves.  After  Faysal  and  Lawrenoe  led  this 
force  north  from  Aqaba  toward  Damascus  in  mld-1917,  total  insurgent  strength  was  constantly 
increased  through  the  addition  of  Allied  troop  contingents  and  the  many  tribal  warriors  out  of 
southern  Syria  who  Joined  the  revolt  in  a  pell-mell,  bandwagon  effect.  Lawrence,  working  with 
the  tribal  chieftains,  was  responsible  for  recruiting  Bedouins  as  they  were  needed  from  the  local 
area  of  operations.  According  to  official  British  historians,  the  war  was  "not  unattractive"  to 
the  Bedouin.  "He  had  not  to  go  far  from  his  horn*.*,  and  he  returned  to  it  when  he  chose.  The 
spoils  were  his  own  property.  And  while  all  the  vorld  was  full  of  paper  money,  he  was  paid,  and 
well  paid,  in  chinking  golden  sovereigns.  "*< 

Fighting  Characterudc*  of  the  Bedouin  Inturgenl * 

Lawrence  appreciated  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  unique  advantages  of  using  Bedouin 
warriors  in  military  operations  against  the  Turks.  Though  physically  hardy  and  naturally  skilled 
in  riding  and  shooting,  the  tribesmen  were  a  wild  and  undisciplined  lot.  "The  actual  contingents 
were  constantly  shifting,"  Lawrence  later  wrote,  "in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  flesh.  "**  Some¬ 
times  a  family  owned  a  single  rifle  and  this  would  be  used  by  each  son  in  turn,  serving  a  few 
days  at  a  time.  Families  sent  their  sons  to  serve  under  the  sheikh  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance, 
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urn!  most  nhctkhs  could  command  around  a  hundred  follower*.  Blood  feuds  between  families  and 
dan*  were  sup|x>*cdly  suspended  during  ihv  revolt,  hut  the  Bedouin*  won*  not  Inclined  to  trust 
or  work  cloudy  with  their  neighbors,  even  ngalnal  u  common  enemy. 

For  thlr  r canon,  Lawrence  concluded  that  the  Bedouin*  wore  good  only  for  defcnae  and 
commando -type  raiding  oik* ration* .  "One  company  of  Turku  firmly  entrenched  In  open  country 
could  have  defied  the  entire  army  of  them,"  Lawrence  wrote,  "and  a  pitched  detent,  with  Ita  can 
ualtica.  would  have  ended  the  war  by  aheer  horror. "  The  Arabian  tribeamen's  "acquisitive 
rccklcuancaa  made  them  keen  on  booty,  and  whetted  then,  to  tear  up  railway*,  plunder  curavuns, 
and  steal  camels;  hut  they  were  too  free-minded  to  endure  command,  or  to  fight  In  team." 
Lawrence  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  It  armed  with  light  automatic  weapons  and  ullowed  to  operate 
independently  In  the  hilts  around  Medina,  the  Arab  guerrillas  could  provide  an  effective  defen¬ 
sive  acrecn  behind  which  the  British  and  Arab  officers  could  build  up  u  regular  Arab  force  to 
challenge  the  Turks  successfully  either  In  (he  llljn?:  or  southern  Syria.  JJ 

Arab •  Haratt  the  Nijam  Rail  tray 

The  stalemate  reached  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  Arab  revolt  was  ended  In  early  1017 
with  an  Insurgent  attack  on  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Wajh.  Abdullah's  tribal  forces,  operating  north¬ 
east  of  the  railroad  between  Medina  and  Hn'll,  crossed  the  railroad  and  took  up  positions  from 
which  to  prevent  Turkish  reinforcement  of  the  Wajh  garrison  from  Medina,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  Mecca.  Faysal,  with  10,000  men  and  artillery,  moved  north  from  Yanbu  to  attack 
Wujh  overland,  while  ships  from  the  British  Royal  Navy  bombarded  the  city  and  landed  Muslim 
troops.  Wnjh  was  taken  on  January  23  by  this  naval  effort  alone,  ns  Fnysal's  overland  forces 
were  delayed  in  arriving.  The  taking  of  Wajh  frightened  the  Turks,  and  "Thenceforth  there  was 
never  question  of  a  Turkish  attack  on  Mecca.  "*• 

With  Wajh  as  their  advance  base  of  operations,  the  British  and  Arabs  carried  out  extensive 
sabotage  operations  agujist  the  Htjaz  Railway,  beginning  in  February  1917.  For  example,  on 
February  12.  Maj.  II.  Garland  left  Wajh  with  a  demolition  party  of  50  Bedouins  and  after  a  week  s 
Journey  by  camel  reached  the  railroad  at  a  point  120  miles  north  of  Medina.  They  had  barely 
finished  laying  the  explosives  when  a  Turkish  train  came  along;  the  engine  was  derailed  and  the 
cars  left  stranded  between  two  destroyed  portions  of  the  track.  Such  raids  became  more  frequent 
as  time  passed.  25 

Arab »  Support  Brilith  at  Aqaba 

From  early  1917.  the  insurgents  retained  the  offensive  against  the  Turks.  At  this  time,  the 
British  army  was  also  on  a  general  offensive  — from  Mesopotamia,  where  Baghdad  was  taken  on 
March  1 1 .  to  the  Sinai  peninsula,  where  General  Murray's  offensive  came  to  a  temporary  halt  in 
April  before  Gaza,  which  was  defended  by  Turkish  forces  stiffened  by  German  increments.  To 
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support  the*  British  army  in  southern  Pule*  tine,  tho  AilL's  dir  no  tod  the  Aral*  insurgent#  u»  attack 
Aqnl>n  next,  tn  tho  monntlmo,  Lawrence  was  sent  on  a  reconnaissance  mission  through  southorn 
Syria,  firmed  with  400  pounds  of  gold  coins,  to  enliat  the  sheikhs  of  that  area  In  the  Arab  cause, 
When  Lawrence's  party  defeated  u  Turkish  battalion  at  Abu  al-Llsian  near  Mn'an  In  a  surprise 
encounter,  the  defenders  of  Aqnhu  suddenly  lied  to  Ma'nn.  Faced  with  Imminent  nsvsl  bombard¬ 
ment  and  the  prospect  of  hostilo  Bedouins  across  thoir  lino  of  rotrost,  tho  Turks  did  not  wftm 
to  repent  the  Wujh  experience. 

British  Bring  Arab*  Into  C loner  OrganlMOtional  Tin 

In  June  1017,  Gen.  Edmund  Allenby  replaced  Murray  as  British  commander  in  Egypt,  More 
sympathetic  to  the  Arab  movemont  than  Murray  and  sensitive  to  Its  importance  In  British  pluns 
for  Palestine,  Allenby  hoped  to  give  the  Allies  some  dramatic  victories  in  the  Middle  East— much 
needed  at  n  time  when  the  Allied  cause  seemed  interminably  bogged  down  In  Western  Europe  and 
when  the  Eastern  front  was  dissolving  in  the  faco  of  Russia's  domestic  crisis. «  Accordingly, 
Allenby  organized  u  Hijaz  Operations  Staff  in  Cairo  to  coordinate  Arab  forces,  which  then  in¬ 
cluded  Faysal's  Northern  Army  at  Aqaba  and  tho  various  tribal  irregulars  under  Sherif  Husayn 
and  Emirs  All  and  Abdullah  and  the  other  Sherlfiana  in  southern  H!]az. 

The  Northern  Army,  by  this  time  in  many  respects  a  conventional  force,  contained  Faysal's 
tribal  irregulars;  the  Arab  regulars,  now  commanded  by  Ja'far  al-Askarl,  who  had  replaced 
Aziz  All  when  the  Egyptian  officer  came  into  conflict  with  Sherif  Husayn;  a  British  contingent 
commanded  by  Lt.  Col,  P.  C.  Joyce  and  made  up  of  an  armored  car  battery,  a  flight  from  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  a  company  of  the  Egyptian  Camel  Corps,  and  support  elements;  and 
French  detachment  under  a  Captain  Pisani.  2*  Faysal  might  be  regarded  at  this  time  as  a  regular 
commander  operating  under  Allcnby's  orders.  Lawrence,  officially  described  as  the  British 
political  officer  at  Faysal's  headquarters,  led  long-range  reconnaissance  raids  through  southern 
Syria,  possibly  as  far  north  as  Damascus. 

Arab-Britith  Attack *  in  Hijaa  Tie  Down  Turkish  Army 

During  the  summer,  sabotage  operations  against  the  railroad  continued,  often  accompanied 
by  air  attacks  on  Turkish  outposts  and  repair  parties  along  the  line  between  Medina  and  Ma'an. 
Whether  by  conscious  design  or  accident,  British  strategy  throughout  1917  was  to  tie  down  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  Hijaz  rather  than  to  force  it  to  withdraw  to  Damascus.  The  Allied  drive 
into  Palestine  was  finally  begun,  after  scv«r^l  delays,  in  late  1917,  when  Allenby  took  Gaza  and 
Jaffa  in  November  and  on  December  b  captured  Jerusalem.  This  Holy  City  for  three  faiths  was 
the  first  major  city  to  pass  into  Allied  hands  in  World  War  I. 

The  British  offensive  came  to  another  halt  in  1918  when  troops  had  to  be  rushed  to  the  Allied 
front  in  France.  During  the  lull  in  conventional  operations  by  Allenby's  force,  the  Arab 
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insurgents  continued  raiding  and  sabotaging  Turkish  outpost*  along  the  railroad  at  far  north  aa 
Damaaoua.  It*  the  apring  of  101  d,  when  the  British  learned  that  the  Turks  wore  planning  to  Icavo 
the  Hljaa,  operations  against  tho  rallwny  were  stepped  up,  and  tho  line  near  Mu'an  was  destroyed 
•o  thoroughly  that  the  Turks  could  not  uac  It.  *» 

Arab  Revolt  Groves,  Culminating  ic  Entry  Into  Damascus 

Political  work  among  tho  Bedoutna  oaat  ot  the  Dead  Son  and  Jordan  River  wna  also  Htcppod 
up  In  thla  period,  Tho  British  dropped  leaflets  hearing  montages  from  both  Sherif  Husnyn  nnd 
the  British  high  command  urging  tho  Arabs  to  join  the  revolution  against  tho  Ottomans.  After 
being  in  communication  with  Lawronoo  and  emtsaaries  from  Shertf  Husayn  and  Ih'tnce  Fay  sal, 
Nurl  Shalan,  paramount  ohief  of  the  Ruwalah  tribal  confederation,  and  the  Druse  leader,  Huaayn 
al-Atrash,  both  agreed  to  oast  thoir  lots  wtth  the  Arab  movement.  'J® 

The  Bedouins  around  Ma'an,  ’  \mmnn,  and  Der'a  wore  thus  in  longue  with  the  All  led- Arab 
forces,  which  resumed  their  advance  in  September  1918,  The  final  phase  of  the  Arab  revolt, 
which  by  thla  Umo  had  boen  transformed  Into  conventional  warfare,  saw  the  railroad  junction  of 
Der'a  fall  to  Faysal'a  Northern  Army  and  Allenby's  troopa  on  September  27-28  and  the  trium¬ 
phant  entry  of  Allied  and  Arab  forces  Into  Damaaoua  by  early  October.  Desultory  skirmishes 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  Turkey  capitulated  to  the  Allied  Powers  and  signed  the 
Armistice  of  Mudros  on  October  30,  1918.  The  Turkish  garrison  at  Medina  eventually  surren¬ 
dered,  somewhat  antlelimaoticaUy,  some  months  later,  si 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  Turks  had  had  several  centuries  of  practical  experience  In  dealing  with  problems  of 
internal  dissidence  and  tribal  revolt  In  their  heterogeneous  empire.  Their  reaction  to  Arab  dis¬ 
affection  and  resttveness,  in  the  first  years  of  the  20th  century  as  in  earlier  times,  was  one  of 
constant  vacillation  between  harsh  brutality  and  paternalistic  policies,  both  designed  to  weaken 
or  assuage  Arab  opposition  to  Ottoman  rule.  On  the  one  hand,  promises,  blandishments,  nnd 
bribes  were  offered  to  certain  Individuals,  and  occasionally  to  entire  tribet  ana  *o,nmunlties;  on 
the  other  hand,  military  force  and  police  repression  were  also  applied  liberally  in  the  Arab 
provinces.  While  this  approach  had  not  settled  any  basic  problems,  it  had  at  least  enabled  the 
Turks  to  contain  dissidence  within  ce  tain  bounds.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case  in  1916-18. 

A  Weak  Turkish  Response  to  Arab  Dissidence 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  Arab  revolt  In  1916  found  the  Turks  ill  prepared.  For  some 
time  there  hud  been  a  restless  ferment  among  the  Turkish  elite,  many  of  whom  were  anxious  to 
modernize  their  country's  political  and  social  system,  ns  well  as  its  technology  and  military 
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establishment,  Thoa*  secular-minded  reformers,  who  had  moved  against  Sultan  Abdul-Humid  II 
in  1U08,  ware  more  concerned  with  the  empire's  Turklah  core  than  with  tin  outlying  Arab  prov¬ 
ince*,  whoae  only  baaia  for  lncluaion  in  the  Ottoman  realm,  other  then  hlatorloal  conquest,  waa 
religious  and  aeotarian,  The  Young  Turka  of  the  CUP  regime  regarded  the  Arabs  a*  a  conserv¬ 
ative  force  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  oertain  Turklah  nationaliata,  auoh  ae  Muatafa  Kemal, • 
the  loaa  of  theae  "ungrateful"  provlnoea  waa  looked  upon  as  the  neoeaaary  price  to  be  paid  for  \ 
achieving  a  strong,  revitallaed,  and  truly  Turkish  state, 

Furthermore,  in  1916,  Turkey  waa  Involved  in  a  major  war  and  waa  fighting  on  several 
fronts  simultaneously.  Economically  and  militarily  dependent  on  Ctormany  and  the  Central 
Powera,  tho  once  powerful  Ottoman  Empire  had  become  little  more  than  a  pawn  in  the  European 
power  atruggle.  Tho  Turka  fait  that  their  primary  atrategio  objectives  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Russia,  a  traditionally  unfriendly  oountry  whioh  controlled  the  Caucasian  borderlands  and  had 
well-known  designs  on  Turkey's  western  anchor  in  the  Bosporus  Strait.  These  purely  Turkish 
objectives  were  relegated  to  second  place,  however,  In  the  overall  atrategio  plans  of  the  Germane 
and  Austrians ,  who  were  more  concerned  with  the  Balkan*  and  the  southern  flank  of  Ottoman 
territory  facing  British,  French,  and  Italian  holdings  in  Afrioa  and  the  Middle  East.  Indeed, 
Turkish  oontrol  of  Arabia  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  German  war  alma. 

Failure  of  the  Jihad  at  an  Inttrument  of  Turkith  Policy 

The  Germans  placed  high  hopes  In  the  Ottoman  Sultan's  proclamation  In  November  1914  of 
a  holy  war,  or  Jihad,  calling  on  Muslims  throughout  the  world  to  go  to  war  against  the  Allies, 
whom  the  Sultan  named  aa  infidels  and  enemies  of  Islam.  The  jihad  wan  regarded  hj  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  inciting  revolts  against  the  British  in  India,  Egypt,  Sudan,  and 
other  colonies;  against  French  and  Italians  in  North  Afrioa;  and  against  the  Russians  in  central 
Asia.  The  Turks  hoped  it  would  solidify  their  hold  over  dissident  Muslim  groups,  such  as  the 
Arabs,  and  provide  a  more  legitimate  basis  for  Ottoman  rule  over  the  non  -Turkish  provinces  of 
the  empire.  In  theory  a  shrewd  move,  the  Jihad  proclamation  actually  had  little  effect  on  the  war 
effort  and  failed  to  check  the  spread  of  separatist  ideas  among  the  Ottoman  Empire's  non-Turldsh 
populations.  Working  against  the  success  of  the  jihad  wbb  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time  it 
had  been  tried  in  modern  times .  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  for  Muslims  to  perceive  the  religious 
difference  between  the  Christian  Allied  Powers  they  were  supposed  to  fight  against  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire's  Christian  partners  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  whom  they  were  supposed  to 
fight  for. 

Furthermore,  the  active  support  of  Sherlf  Husayn,  as  Emir  of  Mecca  and  Guardian  of  the 
Islamic  Holy  Places,  was  of  crucial  importance  in  the  implementation  of  the  jihad  Accordingly, 

*Mustafa  Kemal,  better  known  as  Kemal  Ataturk,  was  to  emerge  in  the  1920's  as  the  founder 
of  modern  Turkey. 


•he  Turk*  urpl  him  to  send  the  traditional  Prophet's  standard  to  Dtuniunmn  and  to  rnlitc  an 
urim  among  die  tribes  of  the  llljax  to  lif(hl  with  the*  Ottoman  army,  them  preparing  to  attack  the 
Mrittah  at  Rue*.  After  some  delay,  lluaayn  sent  the*  sacred  banner**  oral  promised  eventually  to 
raise  a  force  of  lll.liiK  volunteers,  although  ho  expressed  extreme  reluctance  ovt>r  thin  point, 
arguing  that  It  might  endanger  the  holy  places  hy  provoking  n  British  tnvMton. 

The  Turka  alao  received  Fnysnl,  whom  ltusgyti  sent  to  Damascus  to  diaeustt  the  matter 
further  with  them.  They  later  allegod  that  Fi\v>!nl  had  taken  an  onth  to  ratae  An  army  and  ex* 
pressed  hta  readiness  to  die  aa  a  martyr  tn  the  attack  on  8unit.  But  In  exchange  the  Sl.orlfian* 
had  demanded  a  firman  tan  Ottoman  royal  decree!  granting  autonomy  to  the  Hljnr.  and  making  the 
emirate  hereditary  In  Huanyn 'a  family.  According  to  Turkish  aourcea,  misunderstandings  and 
personal  eluaho*  betwv  ,  Vkyaal  tuid  Turkish  official#  were  responsible  for  the  break  In  Arah- 
Turklsh  relation*  laler  in  lOia-10.11 

Jvmnl  Path* i  Turn#  In  RrprMtivf  Measures  in  1915 

The  chief  representative  <»(  the  Ottoman  government  in  the  Arab  province*  during  World  Wurl 
was  Ahmet!  Jemal  Paaha,  the  Turkish  viceroy,  who,  along  with  Talnat  ant  Knver  Pasha  was  one 
of  the  triumvirate  then  ruling  the  empire,  Differing  somewhat  from  the  extreme  Turk -centered 
nationalism  of  Tulaul  and  Knver  Pasha,  Jemal  Paaha  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Turkish  Fourth  Army  and  governor  of  Syria  In  early  January  till 8,  partly  to  remove  him 
from  the  capital  city,  Jemal  Paaha  tried  at  first  to  win  popular  support  among  the  Byriana  by 
promises  of  a  comprehensive  welfare  program  and  governmental  reforms.  These  wore  never  to 
muterialUe.  however,  for  the  resources  of  the  empire  were  already  heavily  committed  to  the  war 
effort.  The  Turkish  nttack  on  Suer.  In  late  January  and  early  February  absorbed  Jemal's  more 
Immediate  attention,  and  he  tried  to  capitalise  on  what  jihad  sentiment  there  was  In  the  Arab 
province  i.  Rut  when  the  nttack  failed,  he  turned  In  anger  on  the  Arab  nationalist*  whose  activ¬ 
ities  In  .tomascus  and  other  Hyrii  'Mice  were  not  unknown  to  the  Turkish  police. 

Police  repression  and  ruthless  brutality  became  the  order  of  the  day  In  the  spring  of  1915. 
when  hundreds  ol  Arab  nationalists  were  arrested  on  charge*  of  collaborating  with  Turkey’s 
enemies  -  the  British.  French,  and  Russians.  Perhaps  those  arrested  had  Indeed  been  In  some 
form  of  contact  with  the  Allies,  but  many  Arab  nationalists  were  not  yet  fully  committed  to  com¬ 
plete  separation  from  the  Ottoman  Kmptre  and  only  wanted  more  local  autonomy.  Tried  by  mil* 
itury  arid  spei  la!  courts,  many  Arabs  were  executed  as  traitors  tn  early  August  1915.  Most  of 
those  executed  were  highly  educated  and  respected  le  ders  of  Iheir  communities,  both  Muslim 
and  t'hrlattan, 

These  police  measures  were  perfectly  legn!  and  proper  In  Turkish  eyes,  since  they  were 
directed  agaimii  persons  plotting  to  subvert  Ottoman  authority  in  collusion  with  Turkey’s 
foreign  enemies,  t  nder  the  circumstances,  however,  Turktsn  interests  might  have  been  better 


■ervod  by  political  prudence  through  lenient  treatment  and  political  ooncoeaione,  than  by  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law  which  created  martyra  (or  the  Arab  oauee. 

Trantfer  oj  Arab  llniti  and  a  JVetr  Wav e  oj  Anti^Arab  Repression 

More  Huccceaful  were  the  varioun  administrative  tranafora  which  Jemal  Paaha  institut  'd  in 
the  summer  of  1015  to  cope  with  growing  diaaidenco  among  Arab  contingent*  in  the  Turkish 
army.  Arab  soldiers  and  officers  were  transferred  from  Syria  and  assigned  to  duty  in  far-off 
posts  in  European  Turkey  and  Mesopotamia,  where  they  were  not  affeeted  by  popular  sentiment 
and  were  not  torn  between  loyalty  to  their  Arab  klnamen  and  home  communitiea  and  their  duty  to 
the  Ottoman  state.  Although  there  were  some  individual  defections  even  in  these  remote  loca¬ 
tions.  there  was  never  any  organised  defeotlon  of  Arab  unlta  in  the  Turkish  army,  even  after  the 
Arab  revolt  broke  Into  the  open  In  June  1916, 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  Jemal  Pasha  ordered  a  new  series  of  mass  arrests  and  deportations 
in  Syria,  imprisoning  or  sending  into  exile  some  3,000  Syrians  by  the  end  of  the  war.  In  fact,  the 
actual  timing  of  the  Arab  revolt  may  be  traced  to  Jemal  '■  crackdown  on  Syrian  nationalists  in 
May  1916.  Torture  of  Arab  prisoners  and  liberal  use  of  the  death  penalty  were  mitigated  only 
somewhat,  even  when  the  Sherlf  threatened  to  retaliate  by  taking  similar  measures  against  Turk¬ 
ish  officers  captured  In  the  Hijac.  34 

One  explanation  for  the  repreasive  measures  taken  by  Jemal  Paaha  In  the  spring  of  1916 
may  be  that  he  had  apparently  been  secretly  communicating  with  Russia  and  France  to  advanoe 
a  personal  bargain.  Offering  to  get  Turkey  out  of  the  war,  Jema*  as  allegedly  seeking  in  return 
Russian  and  French  diplomatic  support  for  his  personal  ambitions  of  building  an  empire  of  hie 
own  In  the  Arab  provinces,  Including  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  areas  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Jemal's  secret  flirtations  with  Turkey's  enemies  may  well  have  disposed  him  to  take  harsh 
measures  against  the  Arab  leaders  in  order  to  dispel  suspicions  about  hia  own  loyalty.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Jemal  may  have  communicated  his  plans  to  some  Arab  leaders, 
only  to  sense  later  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  and  hence  had  to  be  eliminated.  One  of  thoae 
sentenced  to  death  on  May  6,  1916,  Abdul -Karim  al -Khalil,  stated  while  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  "I  know  the  real  reason  for  which  Jemsi  Pasha  Is  hanging  me  and  it  will  be  known  to 
htutory  one  day,  ”s* 

Turkith-German  Expedition  Trigger*  Revolt  in  Hljm 

Simultaneously  with  Jemal  Pasha's  suppression  of  Syrian  nationalists,  a  military  move 
occurred  which  directly  affected  the  tim'ng  of  the  revolt.  This  wai  the  passags  through  the 
Ht)a*  of  a  3,500-man  Turkish  force  commanded  by  Khairt  Bey,  en  route  to  Yemen.  J«  The  stra¬ 
tegic  mission  of  this  expedition,  which  contained  a  separate  German  communications  team  under 
Maj.  Freihorr  CMhmar  von  StoUingen,  was  to  establish  radio  communications  with  German 
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•Renta  in  Africa  and  especially  with  General  Lettow-Vorbock's  East  Africa  Command,  whose 
German -of fleered  African  troops  gave  the  Central  Powers  an  additional  front  in  that  remote 
quarter.  The  Sherif,  however,  interpreted  the  expedition  as  reinforcemont  of  the  Turkish  gar¬ 
rison  in  Hijaz,  In  fact,  the  outbreak  of  the  Arab  revolt  in  June  1916  seems  to  have  caught  the 
Germans  and  Turks  largely  by  surprise,  as  it  had  tho  British. 

Turkith  Troop*  in  Hijm  Unable  To  Hold  Mecca 

At  this  time,  the  Turks  reportedly  had  in  the  Hijaz  some  15,000  troops,  including  one  inde¬ 
pendent  division  which  was  deployed  in  several  widely  separated  garrisons  and  outposts,  such  as 
Medina,  Mecca,  Ta'if,  and  the  porta  along  the  Red  Sea.  Jt  There  was  also  a  division  in  nearby 
Asir  and  two  divisions  further  south  in  Yemen,  but  owing  to  communications  difficulties  these 
troops  were  virtually  isolated.  The  major  Turkish  force  was  concentrated  In  southern  Syria, 
where  Jemal  Pasha's  60,000-man  Fourth  Army  guarded  tho  entrance  no  Palestine.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  Fourth  Army  was  no  longer  a  serious  threat  to  Suez,  but  its  hold  over 
Syria  romained  secure  in  1916. 

The  Turkish  garrison  In  Mecca  had  only  about  1 ,400  soldiers  when  the  Sherlfi&na  attacked. 
These  troops  held  the  city  for  only  three  days,  but  outside  the  city  the  fort  of  Jiad,  which  was 
equipped  with  heavy  artillery,  resisted  for  three  weeks.  A  far  larger  portion  of  the  Mecca 
garrtaon,  approximately  3,000  men,  was  stationed  about  70  miles  away  at  the  mountain  resort  of 
Ta'if;  this  outpost  and  Its  outlying  forts  resisted  until  late  September,  by  which  time  the  Turks 
had  lost  several  Red  Sea  ports  before  combined  attacks  by  Arab  land  and  British  naval  forces— a 
pattern  which  was  to  be  repeated  later  at  Wsjh  and  Aqaba. M 

Turk*  Limited  to  Medina  and  Along  Railway  Line  to  Damascus 

By  the  fall  of  1916,  only  the  northern  and  eaatern  sections  of  the  Hijaz  remained  in  Ottoman 
hands.  But  the  country  was  still  not  lost,  for  the  Turks  retained  a  strong  garrison  in  Medina, 
commanded  by  the  dour  Gen.  Fakhr  al-Din  Pasha,  who  had  successfully  repulsed  Fay  sol's 
Bedouin  army  in  June.  The  Medina  garrison  was  reinforced  by  troops  from  the  Khairi  Bey  force 
and  soldiers  sent  from  Syria  to  a  strength  estimated  at  between  12,000  and  23,000.  and  became  known 
as  the  Hlja*  Expeditionary  Force.  **  From  this  stronghold  at  Medina  the  Turks  were  in  s  position  to 
threaten  Mecca  and  the  ports  of  Yanbu,  Rabigh,  and  Jidda.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  insur¬ 
gency.  that  is,  the  last  six  months  of  1916,  there  was  considerable  offensive  action  by  Ottoman 
forces  operating  out  of  Medina.  During  this  crucial  period,  Ottoman  field  commanders  in  the 
Hljuz  repeatedly  called  for  additional  troops  and  military  supplies;  however,  their  requests  usu¬ 
ally  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  the  government  in  Constantinople,  now  dominated  by  War  Minister 
Enver  Pasha,  was  more  concerned  with  the  Russian  front  than  with  Bcdoutr  rvbels  in  the  HIJnz. 
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In  eurly  October  1016.  the  powerful  Turkish  force  In  Medina  moved  out  to  mike  an  offensive 
stab  toward  Ynnbu,  from  which  point  11  was  planned  to  assault  Meooa  by  a  flanking  movement  and 
thus  cut  off  the*  rebel  capital  from  Its  Red  Sen  ports.  Although  victorious  In  several  conventional 
military  encounters  with  the  Arab  insurgents,  the  Turkish  foroe  failed  to  reach  Yanbu  and  was 
forced  to  turn  back  to  Medina.  Defeated  as  much  by  logtatloal  obstacles  as  by  the  Insurgents, 
the  Turks  lost  some  6,000  soldiers  to  the  heat  of  the  desert  and  to  the  Bedouin  raiders  who  har¬ 
assed  and  sniped  at  them  aa  they  marched,  After  thia  offensive,  which  was  their  moat  impor¬ 
tant  alngie  military  campaign  against  the  insurgents,  an  well  as  their  greatest  setbaok,  the  Turks 
remained  bottled  .p  around  Medina  for  the  duration  of  the  war. « 

But  if  the  Hijax  Expeditionary  Foroe  was  not  able  to  roconquer  southern  and  western  Hijss, 
it  was  nevertheless  able  to  make  occasional  sorties  into  the  surrounding  countryside  to  ward  off 
Bedouin  attaokers  and  break  up  any  siege  foroe  which  the  Arabs  might  concentrate  around  the 
city. 

After  the  loss  of  Wajh  in  February  1917,  the  Turks  had  to  contend  with  increasingly  frequent 
sabotage  attacks  on  the  railroad,  Medina's  lifeline  to  Damascus.  As  a  result  of  Arab  guerrilla 
operations,  trains  were  usually  operated  only  in  daylight,  and  armed  patrola  and  repair  parties 
were  sent  along  the  trsoks  to  keep  them  open.  The  stockpiles  of  railroad  equipment  and  building 
materials  which  had  been  built  up  in  Medina  before  the  war,  in  preparation  for  extending  the  line 
to  Meoca,  came  in  handy  during  the  first  year,  but  by  1918  these  supplies  had  been  exhausted. 

To  proteot  the  railroad,  about  8,000  troops  wars  stationed  st  Tabuk,  300  miles  north  of  Medina, 
and  a  foroe  eventually  reaching  about  7,000  men  was  baaed  at  Ma'an,  about  a  hundred  miles 
farther  north.  Small  detachments  of  these  troops  were  deployed  in  fortified  stations  along  the 
railroad.  «i 

Turk*  Face  Increasing  Logistic*  Problems  and  High  Casualties 

Although  there  were  no  large-scale  military  encounters  with  the  insurgents  in  1917-18,  the 
Turks  suffered  greatly  from  attrition  of  forces  and  lack  of  supplies.  Eventually  the  men  of  the 
Hijaz  Expeditionary  Force  were  reduced  to  eating  their  transport  animals.  Constantly  harassed 
by  Arab  guerrillas  and  increasingly  Isolated  by  sabotage  to  the  railroad,  the  Turkish  army  in  the 
Hijaz  waitod  stoically  for  Us  fate  to  be  decided  by  events  in  Syria,  its  commander,  the  proud  and 
stubborn  General  Fakhr,  disregarding  all  orders  from  Constantinople  to  withdraw  from  Medina 
to  Ma'an. «  Thia  latter  city,  which  was  like  a  buck’e  linking  the  Hijaz  with  Syria,  was  never 
under  serious  attack  from  Brttinh-Arab  forces  although  there  were  major  skirmishes  nearby; 
and  the  Turks  retained  control  of  Ma'an  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Accurate  figures  on  OHoman  casualties  in  the  Hijaz  are  not  available,  but  the  Arabs  claimed 
to  have  killed  some  <4,800  Turkish  troops  by  March  1918  and  to  have  wounded  1,600  and  captured 
8,000.  « 
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R  el  at  ion  i  Belie***  Turkey  and  Germany  During  World  War  I 

The  Germans,  Turkey’*  major  European  ally,  were  never  directly  Involved  In  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operation*  In  the  Hljac.  except  to  provide  a  few  aircraft  to  overawe  the  Bedouin.  German 
activity  was  confined  mainly  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Turklah  army  had  been  trained  and 
equipped  by  Germany  alnce  before  World  War  I.  When  war  broke  out  In  191 -I,  there  were  about 
40  German  offlcera  with  the  Turklah  Fourth  Army  in  Syria.  In  preparation  for  the  advance  on 
Egypt,  thia  army  waa  reinforced  by  a  few  German  Infantry  battalion*,  and  German  technician* 
were  aent  to  aouthern  Syria  to  oonatruct  road*  and  railway*  to  facilitate  troop  movemonta  to¬ 
ward  Sues,  In  1917,  when  all  hope  of  reaching  Sues  had  faded  and  Paleatlne  Itself  waa  threatened, 
the  German*  aent  Gen,  Erich  von  Fslkenhayn  to  revitnliae  the  Ottoman  military  eatnbltahment. 

There  was  considerable  friction  between  the  Turk*  and  their  German  alliea.  At  the  atrategtc 
level,  the  Turk*  were  interested  In  territorial  aggrandizement  in  the  Caucasus  at  the  expense  of 
Russia,  whereas  the  Germans  were  prodding  them  to  accelerate  the  war  effort  against,  the  British 
In  the  Middle  East.  Among  the  ranks  there  was  some  Irritation,  since  German  soldiers  were 
better  paid,  better  fed,  and  better  supplied  than  their  Turkish  counterparts.  Between  Falkenhayn 
and  Jemal  Pasha  there  was  considerable  111  will.  Jemal  wanted  Turkish  reinforcements,  but  did 
not  want  Falkenhayn  "in  the  territory  which  he  ruled  as  absolute  Viceroy.  "«*  Even  after  Jemal 
Pasha,  dispossessed  of  the  Ftourth  Army,  had  returned  to  Europe  in  early  1918,  tho  Germans  and 
Turkish  commanders  had  trouble  in  getting  along.  For  one  thing,  language  stood  in  the  way. 
German  staff  officers  conversed  with  their  senior  Turkish  officers  in  French,  and  orders  had  to 
be  translated  before  they  could  be  passed.  When  Falkenhayn  was  replaced  by  General  dor 
Kavallerie  Liman  von  Sanders  as  commander  in  chief  of  combined  Turkish  and  German  forces  on 
March  1,  1918,  the  latter,  who  had  vast  experience  as  Germany's  chief  military  representative  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  since  1913,  made  a  detarmined  effort  to  cope  with  the  problem  by  making  his 
staff  predominantly  Turklah. 

In  March  1918,  when  von  Sanders  became  commander  in  chief  of  combined  Turkish- German 
forces,  there  wjm*  over  6,000  German  troops  in  Syria,  including  three  Infantry  battalions,  three 
cavalry  troops,  three  machlnegun  companies,  several  artillery  units,  and  four  squadrons  of  air¬ 
craft. 

Germans  Try  To  Woo  Arab*  by  Psychological  Operations 

The  Germans  tried  to  bolster  the*  Ottoman  regime  through  s  massive  campaign  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  warfare,  which  played  on  the  Jihad  theme  and  stressed  Germany’s  respect  for  Islam  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Turklsh-Arab  unity  in  the  Middle  Cast  In  the  fall  of  1917,  the  Germans  set  up  an  Arab 
Bureau  lit  Damascus,  headed  by  a  Dr,  Nledermayr  and  staffed  by  German  orientalist*  and  spe- 
claltnta  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs.  Provided  with  s  lavish  budget,  the  German-controlled  Arnb 
Bureau  published  pamphlets  and  leaflets  extolling  the  virtues  of  Pan-Iel  tittle  solidarity  against 


the  Infidels  nod  heretical  and  misguided  followers  of  Sherif  Husayn.  At  the  sumo  ttmo,  under 
some  pressure  from  the  Germans,  the  Turks  offered  high  posts  to  any  Arab  officers  who  would 
come  o^er  to  the  Ottoman  aide.  It  was  on  von  Fsiksnhsyn's  suggestion  that  the  Turks  promised 
to  pardon  any  Arid)  defector  who  returned  to  the  Ottoman  jlde. 

Relation  of  th e  Syket-Picot  Agreement  Offer  t  Chant*  To  SplU  Arab-Britith  AUitmr e 

In  November  1917,  when  the  new  Bolshevik  regime  In  Russia  published  the  text  of  the  Sykes - 
Picot  agreement,  copies  of  which  were  In  the  tsarist  trehivos,  t  flurry  of  hope  ran  from  Berlin 
to  Damasoua  that  this  revelation  oould  be  used  to  disrupt  the  Arab-Brttlah  alliance.  The  text  of 
the  agreement  appeared  to  show  that  the  Arab  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  In  the  postwar  settlement.  Jemal  Pasha 
Immediately  sent  letters  to  Faysal  and  Ja'far  al-Askari  urging  the  Insurgent  lesdere  to  jtdn  the 
Turks  in  a  common  defense  of  Islam,  especially  In  the  face  of  this  Angjo- French  "conspiracy" 
to  divide  and  rule  the  Arabs.  Jemal  Indicated  that  his  government  was  prepared  to  grant  full 
autonomy  to  the  Arab  provinces.  Tho  Germans  supported  this  peace  overture  enthusiastically 
and  the  Arab  Bureau  gave  It  wide  publicity  In  Syria,  where  it  produced  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
Turkiah  sentiment. 

Jemal  also  invited  Fsysal  to  00 me  to  Constantinople  for  negotiations.  Faysal  forwarded 
this  message  to  his  father  at  Mecca  and  asked  the  Sherif  how  he  should  reply  to  the  Turks.  The 
old  Emir  instructed  hia  eon  neither  to  aocept  nor  to  rejeot  their  offer.  The  Sherif  then  forwarded 
Jemal's  letter  to  London,  asking  the  British  Foreign  Office  for  an  explanation  of  the  Sykee-Picot 
matter.  The  British  government  assured  the  Arabs  that  there  was  no  definite  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  France  regarding  the  Arab  countries,  running  contrary  to  the  understanding* 
reached  in  the  earlier  Husayn-McMahon  correspondence,  and  suggested  that  Jemal  had  distorted 
the  truth  to  undermine  Arab-British  friendship  and  cooperation.  With  this  explanation,  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  closed. 

Despite  the  most  determined  efforts  of  the  German  propaganda  machine  in  Damascus,  which 
in  the  Sykes-Ficot  exposd  had  an  ideal  issue  to  exploit,  the  Turks  failed  to  win  over  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  rebellion.  The  memories  of  four  centuries  of  Turkish  arrogance,  brutality,  and 
broken  promises  were  too  strong  for  the  Arabs  to  forget,  and  this  factor— combined  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  belief  in  ultimate  Allied  victory,  at  least  in  the  Kiddle  East— led  the  Arab  leaders  to  reject 
all  Turkish  offers  of  autonomy  within  the  empire.  Thus  fine  words  proved  no  balm  for  personal 
experience  of  Tv-'^sh  rule,  and  psychological  warfare  proved  no  substitute  for  military  success 
on  the  field  of  batwe. 

Ottotnatu  AUo  I  se  Propaganda,  But  WUh  Little  Success 

By  contrast  with  the  rather  subtle  work  of  the  Arab  Bureau,  Ottoman  propaganda  was  notori¬ 
ously  crude.  Turkish  newspapers,  mere  mouthpieces  for  official  propaganda,  were  not  only 


•trictly  censored  but  were  used  by  the  govc.nmcnt  to  spread  tala*  Information.  For  example, 
when  the  Turkish  Fourth  Army  met  defoat  at  Suet  early  in  the  war,  Jemal  Pasha  unnounoed  a 
freat  victory  and  held  a  three-day  celebration  in  Damascus.  By  the  same  token,  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  Insurgents  and  their  allies  were  prominently  reported  and  their  defeats  wildly  exag¬ 
gerated. 

Turkish  propaganda  sought  to  depict  Sherif  Husayn  as  a  traitorous,  heretical,  and  personally 
ambitious  tool  of  Christian  powers  planning  tlx?  destruction  of  lalam-charges  which  clashed 
eharpiy  with  Husayn  'a  public  image  and  reputation  among  most  Arabs  as  a  revered  elder  states¬ 
man.  The  government  dismissed  Husayn  from  ail  the  civil  and  religious  offices  he  held  under 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  appointed  Sherif  All  Haydar  Pasha  in  his  place.  Next,  the  government 
forced  the  ulema  (religious  leaders)  of  the  empire  to  Issue  a  religious  decree  stating  that  the 
fsithbil  were  permitted  to  fight  Husayn,  since  by  his  rebellion  the  Sherif  had  stepped  out  of  the 
community  of  Islam. 

Official  propaganda  and  regime-controlled  religious  pronouncements  were  never  able  to 
break  Husayn 's  hold  over  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  HiJ&z  and  later  southern  Syria.  The  only  sections 
of  the  indigenous  population  which  were  favorably  disposed  toward  Ottoman  rule  were  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  townspeople  in  HI  Jar..  Often  not  natives  of  the  ares,  these  cosmopolitans  naturally 
leaned  toward  the  more  secular-minded  Turks— whose  authority  was  loosely  exercised  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  empire— and  feared  the  fanatical  tribal  elements  who  enlisted  under  the 
Shcrif's  banner.  Unfortunately  for  the  Turks,  their  friends  in  the  towns  were  never  sufficiently 
organized  to  provide  any  real  support  for  the  counterinsurgent  cause. 

Bribery  aa  a  Weapon  of  War 

The  Ottomans  made  a  major  effort  to  win  tribal  support  by  bribery.  Large  amounts  of 
money  were  put  in  the  hands  of  Sherif  All  Haydar  Pashm,  and  this  enabled  him  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  several  small  chieftains  in  Hijaz.  The  lion's  share  of  Turkish  gold  went  to  Ibn 
Rashid,  Emir  of  Ha'il  and  a  traditional  enemy  of  Sherif  Hujiyn.  The  Rashidi  tribesmen  were 
the  only  Bedouins  who  brought  any  organized  support  to  the  Ottoman  cause,  but  their  military 
effectiveness  was  limited.  The  Rnshidis  were  a  source  of  supplies  for  the  Turkish  garrison  nt 
Medina.  Another  bitter  enemy  of  Husayn.  Emir  Ibn  Sa'ud  of  Nejd,  was  approached  by  the  Turks, 
who  appreciated  the  intense  rivalry  between  Sa'ud  and  Husayn  for  control  of  Arabia;  however, 
the  British  had  anticipated  this  move  in  late  1615  when  they  had  persuaded  Sa'ud  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  towards  Britain's  allies  in  Arabia.  Sa'ud  could  therefore  not  come  to  the  support 
of  the  Turks  by  attacking  Husayn,  since  the  latter  was  now  an  ally  of  the  British,  who  controlled 
the  eastern  approaches  to  Nejd  and  paid  Sa'ud  a  monthi.  jbaldy  to  ensure  his  neutrality.  The 
Ottomans  had  been  outbid  by  the  British,  even  before  the  Arab  revolt  began. 


Very  ofu>n  the  tribesmen  took  hribea  from  the  ’Turk*  but  Inter  lolled  to  live  up  to  th«  mili¬ 
tary  obligations  they  had  nnnumcd,  Usually  they  took  money  from  both  aides.  In  the  highly 
competitive  bribery  which  developed,  the*  British-through  the  8ht*rlf— were  In  a  position  to  outbid 
the  Ottomans,  Thu  Bedouins  sometimes  rationalised  their  shilling  allegiances  by  asserting  that 
British  gold  was  more  shiny,  having  acquired  a  touch  of  piety  by  coming,  as  it  usually  did, 
through  the  Sherlflsn  holy  places.  Thus,  the  Turks  were  outmaneuvered  at  almost  every  turn, 
even  In  this  area  of  bribes  and  blandishments,  which  hsd  tong  been  an  Ottoman  specialty.  <* 

Failure t  of  intelligence 

The  failure  of  the  Turks  to  organise  any  significant  support  among  the  indigenous  population 
led  to  great  difficulties  in  intelligence  and  permitted  Arab  and  oven  British  agents  to  operate 
freely  throughout  Ottoman  territory.  For  example,  when  Lawrence  traveled  to  the  Damascus 
area  in  June  1917,  his  famous  capture  by  the  Turks  st  Der's  was  purely  a  matter  of  accident:  a 
homosexual  Ottoman  officer  in  Der’a  had  the  young  and  physically  small  British  agent  picked  up 
and  brought  to  his  quarters  for  what  could  only  be  described  as  personal  reasons.  «  Although 
there  was  a  price  on  his  head,  Lawrence  was  never  recognised,  but  escaped  and  continued  on  hia 
way,  without  the  Turkish  authorities  having  knowledge  of  his  true  mission,  which  was  to  contact 
Ali  Rixa  al-Rikabi,  a  trusted  Arab  officer  in  the  Turkish  army.  A  member  of  sl-'Ahd  and  al- 
Fntat,  this  senior  Arab  officer  was  later  entrusted  by  the  Turks  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
Damascus  before  the  Allied  advance  In  1918.  When  the  British  r.rmy  approached  his  position, 
al-Rikabi  surrendered  his  forces,  apparently  by  prearrangement  with  the  Allies.  <r 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  month  after  the  fall  of  Damascus  and  the  triumphal  entry  Into  the  ancient  city  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  British  and  Arab  troops  of  Allenby  and  Faysol,  all  hostilities  cessed  between  the  Allied 
Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  October  30,  1918,  Turkey  acknowledged  defeat  in  the  Armi¬ 
stice  of  Mudros.  The  Turkish  garrison  in  Medina  had  still  not  surrendered,  however,  and  its 
proud  Ottoman  commander,  Gen.  Fakhr  al-Din  Pasha,  refused  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
despite  the  destitute  condition  of  his  garrison,  which  suffered  over  a  thousand  deaths  from  in¬ 
fluenza.  Finally  the  sick  Fakhr  was  overruled  by  hiB  own  officers.  Thus  the  Medina  garrison 
of  491  officers  and  7.545  men  finally  yielded  to  the  besieging  Arab  forces  of  Emir  Abdullah.  The 
military  phase  of  the  Arab  revolt  was  ended.  « 

Problem %  A  rite  in  the  Potturar  Period  To  Fruttrate  Sherifian  Hope* 

The  Arab  revolt  now  entered  a  political  phase,  which  was  not  to  be  so  successful.  For  the 
next  two  years,  Faysal  a.  i  other  Arab  spokesmen  tried  by  diplomatic  means  to  gel  the  Allies  to 


tlvo  up  U>  their  wn ril mu  promises  u*  the  Arub  loaders  understood  them,  Fiiysul  hoped  to  estub  ■ 
Itah  n  liiishomlte  kingdom  embracing  the  Arab  provinces  of  the  defund  Ottoman  I  mpin'  and  ex¬ 
tending  Kherlf  Huauyn’s  "Arub  Kingdom"— which  London  had  always  more  precisely  termed  the 
Kingdom  of  lliju,  -from  Fgypt  to  Iran  and  from  Turkey  to  the  ahorea  of  the  Indian  (Venn.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  united  Arnh  kingdom  under  the*  Hashemite  d.vnnaty  did  not  find  unlveranl  ap¬ 
proval,  however,  even  among  the  Arnhu,  nnd  opposition  Immediately  develop'd  In  acverul  qunr;.. 
tors. 

France  w  as  bltU'rly  opi>o«ed  to  the  Utai.  The  Freneh  had  always  looked  u|xm  Fay  sal  uh  a 
nritlah  puppet,  and  they  saw  the  projected  Arab  kingdom  ns  n  British  scheme  to  exclude  French 
interests  from  the  Middle  Fast.  They  reminded  their  British  ally  of  the  Sykes -Picot  agreement 
which  divided  the  Arab  lands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  British  and  French  spheres  of  Interest, 
British  Interests  being  paramount  in  Mcsopotumin  nnd  Palestine.  and  France  being  recognized  as 
the  dominant  power  in  northern  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

The  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  also  feared  the  formation  of  n  unified  Arab  stale,  in 
which  they  would  be  a  very  small  minority.  Influential  Jewish  lenders  in  Britain  reminded  their 
government  oi  its  promise  ir.  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  November  2,  1017.  to  support  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine  after  the  war.  Thus  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
like  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement,  had  to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  promises  London  had 
made  to  the  Arab  nationalists  could  bp  kept. 

In  reconciling  these  conflicting  wartime  promises  to  their  various  allies,  the  British  could 
take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  even  the  Arabs  were  not  completely  united  behind  the  Hash- 
emites.  Emir  Ibn  Sahid  of  Nejd,  for  example,  was  busy  consolidating  a  kingdom  of  his  own  In 
Arabia,  taking  advantage  of  the  collapse  of  Ottoman  rule  to  bring  Asir  and  Ha’ll  under  his  sway. 
Sa^d  and  the  other  lesser  rulers  of  Arabia  had  no  Intention  of  recognizing  the  overlordship  of 
the  Hashemite  emir,  who  had  boldly  proclaimed  himself  "King  of  the  Arabs"  at  n  time  when  his 
writ  did  not  extend  throughout  his  own  principality  of  HIJaz.  Personal  clashes  between  the  She- 
rlftans  and  some  Arab  nationalists  in  the  cities  of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  which  nt  times  had 
marred  the  wartime  alliance,  also  broke  into  the  open  in  the  postwar  period. 

The  political  settlement  which  finally  emerged  in  the  1920’s  saw  the  British  in  control  of 
Iraq  (formerly  Mesopotamia).  Palestine,  and  Trans-Jordan  (formerly  southern  Syria).  The 
French  were  left  in  control  of  Lebanon  and  Syria— both  carved  out  of  northern  Syria.  Britain 
and  France  administered  their  areas  as  mandate  territories  assigned  by  the  League  of  Nations 
at  the  San  Remo  conference  of  April  1920;  however,  there  were  great  differences  between  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  attitudes  toward  Arab  uspirutions  for  self-determination. 

The  British  fav<  red  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  and  the  establishment  there,  under 
international  auspices,  of  a  Jewish  national  home  as  pledged  in  the  Balfour  Declaration— a  policy 
which  later  came  into  acute  conflict  with  Arab  nationalism.  But  Trans-Jordan  was  reserved 
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exclusively  ms  an  Arab  country  and  was  Riven  local  autonomy  under  British  protection  after 
1923.  Iraq  was  destined  to  achieve  its  independence  from  Britain  in  the  1927-32  period,  al¬ 
though  treaty  arrangements  guaranteed  Britain's  economic  and  military  jiosition  in  the  country. 

The  F reneh,  supported  hy  some  Lebanese  and  Syrian  Christians  and  certain  pro-  French  Muslim 
elements ,  originally  intended  to  annex  Lebanon  and  parts  of  Syria  as  colonies  of  France.  The  Arab  na¬ 
tionalists,  centered  around  Damascus,  were  just  as  determined  to  have  complete  independence.  In 
1919-20,  these  nationalists  declared  Syria's  Independence,  elected  Faysalking,  and  established  an 
Arab  government,  and  in  July  l920the  French  occupied  Damascus  by  force  .w  Accepting  mandate 
authority  in  lieu  of  outright  colonial  control,  France  was  to  remain  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  until  the  end 
of  World  War  LI.  The  mandate  regimes  in  these  countries  satisfied  almost  no  one,  least  of  all  the  Arab 
nationalists. 

Only  two  representatives  of  the  Sherlf’s  Hashemite  dynasty  survived  the  political,  diplo¬ 
matic,  and  military  disasters  that  broke  over  the  Sherifians  in  this  postwar  period.  Driven 
from  Damascus  by  the  French  army  in  1920,  Faysal  was  installed  by  the  British  as  King  of  Iraq 
in  August  1921.  His  brother,  Kmir  Abdullah,  had  been  installed  as  Emir  of  Trans-Jordan  a  few 
months  earlier.  To  the  Hashemite  rulers,  these  thrones  were  slight  compensation  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Arab  independence  and  unify.  But  worse  things  were  in  store  for  the  dynasty. 
The  pressure  of  Saudi  warriors  on  the  borders  of  the  Hijaz  grew  more  intense,  and  in  1924 
Sherif  Husavn  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  All.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  dynasty  had  been 
driven  from  Mecca  and  the  throne  of  Hijaz,  Ibn  Sahid  absorbing  both  the  land  and  crown  of  the 
Hijaz.  By  1926,  Saudi  Arabia  extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Arab  Revolt  an  Important  Element  in  Final  Ottoman  Defeat 

Although  the  net  political  result  of  the  Arab  revolt  was  considerably  less  than  the  nation¬ 
alists  had  hoped  for.  the  Turks  were  clearly  defeated  as  counterinsurgents.  The  Arab  revolt 
represented  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  major  pressures  under  which  the  Ottoman  Empire 
collapsed  during  World  War  I.  In  this  sense,  the  Arab  insurgency  facilitated  Allied  victory  in 
the  Middle  East.  Although  Lawrence  later  tended  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  desert 
revolt  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual  significance  to  the  Allied  war  effort,  the  detractors  of  the 
Arab  movement  have  similarly  erred  by  denying  its  importance.  The  Arab  guerrillas  undoubt¬ 
edly  drained  off  Turkish  troops  and  supplies  which  Allcnby  would  otherwise  have  faced  in 
Palestine.  Perhaps  of  greater  strategic  importance  was  the  fact  that  the  revolt  in  the  Hijaz 
frustrated  any  German  effort  to  cut  this  "jugular  vein"  of  the  Rritish  Empire  through  the  Red 
Sea.  In  sum,  the  desert  revolt  made  a  small  but  crucial  contribution  to  Allied  success  in  World 
War  1.  It  also  provided  a  classic  case  of  external  support  and  exploitation  of  domestic  political 
insurgency  within  a  highly  vulnerable  empire  during  an  international  conflict  situation. 
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Chapter  Two 

IRELAND  (1916*1921) 


by  D.  J.  Goodtpeed 

The  British  hold  on  Ireland  was  lost,  not  so  much 
by  failure  to  put  down  the  insurgents '  Easter  Rising 
or  the  ensuing  guerrilla  warfare,  as  by  the  public 
indignation  that  was  evoked  both  in  Ireland  and 
England  by  the  British  resort  to  terrorism. 


BACKGROUND 

In  Easter  Week  of  1916,  when  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  enormously  influential  British  news¬ 
paper  proprietor,  heard  that  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  he  telephoned  a  friend  in  Dublin 
who  confirmed  the  report.  "When  did  It  start?"  Beaverbrook  demanded .  "When  Strongbow 
invaded  Ireland."  "When  will  it  end?"  "When  Cromwell  gets  out  of  hell." l  That  laconic  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  was  a  concise  summary  of  more  than  seven  centuries  of  Irish  history. 

The  English  first  invaded  Ireland  in  the  12th  century,  but  it  was  not  until  300  years  later  that 
the  country  was  systematically  subdued.  Even  then,  the  subjugation  was  resisted  by  each  suc¬ 
cessive  Irish  generation.  The  Irish  resented  their  conquerors  as  aliens  of  another  culture,  as 
economic  exploiters,  and— when  England  under  Henry  Vm  became  a  Protestant  state— as  reli¬ 
gious  heretics .  Many  factors  cemented  and  preserved  the  Irish  identity— the  barrier  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  unifying  influence  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language,  the 
universal  resentment  aroused  by  Cromwell's  massacres,  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
"ascendancy,"  the  harsh  penal  laws  against  Catholics  in  the  18th  century,  and  the  Coercion  Acts 
of  the  Victorian  era. 

Only  in  one  comer  of  northeastern  Ireland  was  English  rule  welcomed .  In  Ulster,  Protes¬ 
tant  (mainly  Presbyterian)  settlers  and  landlords  from  England  and  Scotland  established  them¬ 
selves  as  a  ruling  class,  more  prosperous,  better  educated,  and  more  privileged  than  the  native 
Irish.  For  economic,  social,  and  religious  reasons,  this  portion  of  Ireland  remained  fanatically 
loyal  to  the  British  and  correspondingly  hostile  to  the  Irish  in  the  South. 
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frith  (irietancrt  and  Ditatteri  Lead  to  Formation  of  l.R.B. 

Oitclde  Ulster,  the  Irish  blamed  the  English  for  a  long  Hat  of  grievance*.  Throughout  the 
18th  century  Irish  Catholics  were  denied  the  franchise,  education,  the  right  to  buy  land,  and  the 
guardianship  of  children.  All  professions  except  medicine  were  closed  to  them,  and  they  were 
allowed  no  part  In  politics.  Prime  Minister  William  Pitt,  seeking  an  answer  to  Irish  unrest, 
promised  Catholic  emancipation  If  the  Catholic  bishops  would  support  his  proposal  of  union  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Act  of  Umon  was  pnssed  in  1800,  but  the  promise  of  emancipation  was  not 
redeemed  until  1829 . 

Between  1846  and  1851,  a  disastrous  potato  famine,  typhus  epidemics,  and  emigration  re¬ 
duced  the  population  of  Ireland  from  almost  8.5  to  only  6.5  million. t  While  nearly  one  million 
Irish  were  dying  of  famine,  England  continued  to  import  the  bulk  of  Irish  livestock  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  Anglo-Irish  landlords  evicted  more  than  50,000  families  in  one  year,  and 
scores  of  villages  were  razed .  3  An  armed  revolt  in  1848  was  put  down,  and  the  oppressive 
policies  continued. 

The  Irish  rebels  received  new  support  in  1858,  when  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  1848  re¬ 
bellion,  John  O'Mahony,  founded  in  the  United  States  a  seoret  society,  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  or  I.R.  B. ,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Irish  independence .  <  This  organization, 
which  was  supported  by  the  powerful  Irlah-American  society,  the  Clan  na  Gael,  soon  spread 
back  to  Ireland.  In  1865  most  Irish  republican  leaders,  or  Fenians, as  they  called  themselves, 
were  Imprisoned,  but  in  the  next  two  years  there  were  outbreaks  of  violence  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Irish- American  Fenians  Invaded  Canada.  * 

Harthneti  and  Condliationt  The  Ittue  of  Home  Rule 

These  disturbances  induc*^  TVHTne  Minister  WilMpw  Oladf*o*»e  in  1869  to  disestablish  the  Prot¬ 
estant  church  in  Ireland,  ami  in  1870  a  Land  Act  brought  some  reform  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses 
of  property  rights.  By  a  second  Land  Act  in  1881,  rents  were  reduced,  and  security  of  tenure 
was  guaranteed.  Nevertheless,  the  1870's  and  1880's  were  marked  by  famine,  the  eviction  of 
tenants,  and  stem  Coercion  Acts  which  allowed  British  authorities  to  arrest  and  imprison  with¬ 
out  trial .  Landlords  treated  peasants  with  irresponsible  cruelty,  and  the  peasants  struck  back 
by  maiming  cattle,  burning  ricks,  and  murdering  landlords.  Between  1870  and  1886  there  were 
130,000  evictions. s  Between  1870  and  1880,  the  British  Parliament  rejected  28  bills  aimed  at 
Improving  conditions  in  Ireland.  By  1811,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  reduced  to  4.4  million, 
while,  during  the  same  period,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  nearly  doubled. $ 

In  England  Itself,  however,  the  liberal  and  nonconformist  conscience  began  to  stir  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  More  important,  a  new  Irish  leader,  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  by  his  policy  of  obstruction  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  did  much  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  Ireland's  wrongs. 
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The  major  issue  of  contention  wee  homo  rule.  Gladstone  Introduced  his  first  hums  rule 
bill  in  1880,  but  fierce  opposition  front  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Orange  Lodges  of  Ulster 
led  to  rioting  and  bloodshed  in  Belfast.  The  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  new  Conservative  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lord  Salisbury  passed  the  Crimes  Act,  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  proclaim  any  Irish  association  illegal,  placing  restrictions  upon  the  press,  and  cur  ¬ 
tailing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Within  the  next  three  years,  5,000  persons  were  charged 
under  the  Crimes  Act  with  offenses  ranging  from  shooting  at  landlords  to  whistling  seditious 
songs.' 

Despite  these  Draconian  measures,  conciliation  might  have  been  possible.  In  1891  Parnell 
died,  discredited  by  being  named  In  a  divorce  action  brought  hy  Captain  William  O'Shea,  and  Irish 
party  leadership  went  to  John  Redmond,  a  moderate  of  the  moderates.  Home  rule  within  the 
British  empire  would  have  contented  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people .  When  Gladstone 
Introduced  a  second  home  rule  bill  in  1893,  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Housa  of  Lords .  Although  Ireland  as  a  whole  disapproved  of  the  British  war  against  the 
Boors  which  broke  out  in  1899,  Irish  regiments  fought  so  well  in  South  Africa  that  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  tlianked  them  publicly.  After  the  South  African  adventure,  British  statesmen  noted  with 
alarm  the  evident  hostility  of  the  continent  and  decided  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  conciliate 
Ireland. 

Irish  Extremists  on  Both  Sides  Fight  Home  Rule 

Conciliation,  however,  was  the  last  thing  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  wanted,  and,  in  this  at 
least,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  agreed  with  them.  Some  of  the  intellectuals  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  loose  grouping  known  as  the  ‘Jinn  Fein— a  name  meaning  "We  Ourselves"  which  was 
later  applied  to  the  entire  insurgent  movement— agreed  with  the  brotherhood .  Sinn  Fein  favored 
complete  self-government  rather  than  home  rule. 8  Under  the  leadership  of  an  ardent  Sinn 
Feiner,  Tom  Clarke,  the  I.R.B.  was  reorganized  in  1870  along  far  more  effective  lines.  A 
supreme  council  ruled  the  brotherhood  with  military  discipline.  Clarke  dominated  the 
supreme  council  and  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  younger  men,  including  Padralc  Pearse, 
Joseph  Plunkett,  Sean  MacDermott,  and  Eamonn  Kent. * 

After  1910,  when  the  House  of  Lords  lost  its  power  to  block  Indefinitely  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  home  rule  seemed  likely  to  become  a  reality .  The  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  Herbert  Asquith,  introduced  in  April  1912  a  third  home  rule  bill  which  the  Lords 
automatically  rejected,  but  in  the  normal  course  of  events  it  would  have  received  the  King's 
assent  in  1914. 

The  Unionists  of  Ulster,  led  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  reacted  violently.  Orange  riots  drove 
2,000  Catholic  workmen  out  of  the  Belfast  shipyards  In  1912;  the  Lodges  drilled  openly,  pur¬ 
chased  arms  and  ammunition  from  Germany,  and  threatened  civil  war.  Seme  British 
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Conservative  leader*  reckleusly  supported  the  Ulster  Protestant* ,  and  when  British  troop  move¬ 
ments  were  ordered  into  Ulster  to  keep  Carson's  Volunteers  from  raiding  government  arm*  depots,  a 
number  of  senior  officers  at  the  Curragh  Camp  resigned  their  commissions  rather  than  obey,  to 

The  Irith  Form  Paramilitary  Form  and  Plan  Rebellion 

It  was  not  Ulster  action,  however,  but  labor  troubles  in  Dublin  that  led  In  1913  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  first  openly  paramilitary  insurgent  body  In  the  South.  James  Connolly,  a  tabor 
leader,  and  the  Countess  Constance  M&rkievlcz,  an  Irish  feminist  and  later  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected* to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  organized  the  Citizen  Army  for  protection  against 
police  brutality . it  Tom  Clarke  and  the  I.R.  B.  were  soon  in  close  touch  with  its  leaders.  Not 
until  November  25,  1913,  did  Irish  Nationalists,  infiltrated  secretly  by  many  I.R.B.  members, 
form  their  own  Volunteers  in  answer  to  the  Orange  Lodges  in  the  northeast.  Dublin  Castle  at 
once  prohibited  the  Importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  Into  Ireland.  12  When  the  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers  landed  a  shipment  of  rifles  near  Dublin  on  July  26,  1914,  British  troops  intervened.  The 
Volunteers  escaped  with  their  rifles,  but  the  soldiers  fired  upon  a  hostile  crowd  In  Bachelor's 
Walk,  killing  three  persons  and  wounding  32  others .  >3 

The  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  In  August  1914  changed  the  situation  overnight.  The 
Irish  Nationalists,  under  Redmond,  pledged  their  loyal  support  to  Britain;  a  home  rule  bill  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  but,  to  placate  the  Ulster  Unionists,  a  Suspensory  Act  postponed  Its 
operations  until  six  months  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  Most  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  joined 
the  British  army  and  went  to  the  front,  but  a  hard  core  of  about  12,000  remained  loyal  to  their 
republican  ideals .  i< 

On  September  9,  1914,  the  supreme  council  of  the  I.R.  B.—  directing  a  brotherhood  of  per¬ 
haps  only  200  to  300  members  in  Ireland  but  now  in  effective  control  of  the  republican  Irish 
Volunteers  and  the  Citizen  Army— decided  that  Ireland  should  rise  in  arms  before  the  war 
ended.  England's  difficulty,  they  believed,  was  Ireland's  opportunity.  An  I.R.B.  representa¬ 
tive  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  raise  funds,  a  military  council  was  created,  and  planning 
for  Insurrection  began .  u 

INSURGENCY 

The  opening  act  of  the  L  'ah  insurgency,  planned  In  detail  the  previous  January,  took  place 
in  Dublin  on  April  24,  1016— Easter  Monday .  The  date  was  supposed  to  have  mystical  signif¬ 
icance— this  was  to  be  the  day  when  Ireland  roBe  from  the  grave  of  oppression.  A  republic  was 
proclaimed,  '  1th  Padraic  Pearse  Its  "poet-president."  Some  1,100  Volunteers  and  about  100 
men  of  the  Citizen  Army  paraded  with  rifles,  then  moved  off  to  occupy  prearranged  positions  in 


<tihe  never  took  her  seat,  since  she  had  pledged,  as  an  Irish  Nationalist,  not  to  do  so , 


the  city.  An  attack  on  Dublin  Ota  tie  failed,  but  railway  lines  and  telegraph  wires  were  cut.  and 
barricades  were  thrown  up  in  the  street#  to  block  the  roads  leading  Into  the  capital .  <« 

The  Failure  of  ihr  Easter  Ruing 

The  Easter  Rising,  thus  begun,  was  to  be  plagued  by  a  series  of  omissions  and  mistakes 
which  revealed  its  amateur  nature.  Plans  to  obtain  substantial  foreign  aid  for  their  cause  went 
totally  awry .  Before  die  rising,  Sir  Roger  Casement,  an  Ulster  Protestant  who  was  also  a 
Nationalist,  had  gone  to  Germany  to  solicit  military  aid  for  the  Insurgency  and  to  raise  a  bri¬ 
gade  from  Irish  prisoners  of  war.  He  had  only  limited  success .  The  Germans,  however, 
agreed  to  dispatch  an  old  trawler,  the  Aud,  to  Ireland  with  20,000  rifles  and  to  make  local 
attacks  on  the  western  front  coincident  with  the  rising.  The  Germans  scrupulously  carried  out 
their  promises.  But  when  the  Aud  reached  the  predetermined  spot  oh  the  Kerry  coast,  no  one 
met  her,  and  her  captain  had  to  scuttle  her  to  prevent  her  capture  by  the  royal  navy  JJ  Further¬ 
more,  the  British  captured  Casement  Immediately  after  he  landed  on  Irish  soil  from  a  German 
submarine  on  Good  Friday .  >8 

Communication  was  also  poor.  Since  I.R.  B.  leaders  in  Dublin  could  communicate  with 
Germany  only  through  the  German  consulate  In  New  York  City,  liaison  was  neither  close  nor 
continuous.  This  difficulty  may  have  been  an  advantage,  however,  because  the  British  had 
broken  the  German  code  and  bad  thus  had  warning  of  at  least  the  general  outline  of  the  rebels' 
plans.  19  Furthermore,  by  a  strange  oversight,  the  rebels  in  Dublin  made  no  attempt  to  capture 
the  telephone  exchange  in  the  city.  Once  they  had  occupied  their  allotted  posts,  they  stood 
passively  on  the  defensive,  waiting  to  be  attacked. 

The  original  plan  had  called  for  13,000  Volunteers  from  the  countryside  to  attack  the  Curragh, 
Athlone,  and  Enniskillen  garrisons  in  order  to  prevent  the  British  from  reinforcing  Dublin. 
However,  since  most  of  these  13,000  rebels  were  to  have  been  armed  with  German  rifles  from 
the  Aud,  orders  had  been  countermanded  and  the  situation  was  confused.  Enthusiasm  in  rural 
areas  also  seems  to  have  been  less  than  in  Dublin,  with  the  result  that  there  was  no  general 
rising .  Some  Volunteers  from  Kildare ,  Kilkenny ,  and  Maynooth  made  their  way  into  Dublin  to  rein¬ 
force  the  rebels;  there  wore  attacks  on  police  barracks  in  Wexford  and  Galway;  and  in  northern 
County  Dublin  a  force  of  48  Volunteers  captured  four  barracks  and  made  prisoners  of  90  police¬ 
men.  w  The  rest  of  Ireland  remained  quiet,  and  popular  feeling  by  no  means  favored  the  rebels. 

Casualties  Add  to  Irish  Distaste  for  the  Violence  of  the  Easter  Rising 

In  Dublin  there  was  heavy  fighting  for  six  days,  and,  although  British  superiority  was  ob¬ 
vious,  the  insurgents  managed  to  inflict  heavier  casualties:  the  rebels  lost  56  dead  to  130 
British,  and  had  132  wounded  to  373  British.  But  the  townspeople  of  Dublin,  most  of  whom  were 
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Innocent  bystanders,  suffered  tome  3,000  casualties,  :110  uf  them  fatal,  mostly  from  British 
artillery  fire.  Property  damage  was  estimated  at  nearly  $12  million. tt  The  largest  group  of 
surviving  rsbsla  surrendered  unconditionally  on  the  afternoon  of  April  29.  By  9  o'elook  that 
evening,  the  rising  was  over . 

The  truth  seema  to  be  that  the  rebellion  of  1916,  planned  and  executed  by  men  totally  un¬ 
familiar  with  military  techniques,  was  an  emotional  rather  than  a  rational  aot.  Tom  Clarke  and 
the  supreme  council  of  the  brotherhood  had  hoped  that  the  rising  in  Dublin  would  spread  through¬ 
out  iveiand .  Instead,  the  majority  of  the  Irish  were  ahooked  and  indignant  at  the  audden  violence 
of  the  Raster  Rising. 

Brllith  Retaliation  Breathes  Life  Into  the  Rebellion 

Irish  distaste  tor  the  rising  was  soon  dispelled,  however,  by  the  hareh  British  suppression 
that  followed.  After  Easter  Week,  a  number  of  seoret  military  trials  and  executions  took 
place.  Between  May  3  and  12,  the  British  shot  15  rebel  leaders,  Including  Padralc  Pearse,  Tom 
Clarke,  and  the  wounded  James  Connolly,  the  leader  of  the  Citizen  Army,  who  was  carried  to 
hie  place  of  execution  on  a  atretoher  and  propped  up  in  a  chair  before  the  firing  squad.it  About 
2,000  Irish  men  and  women  were  transported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned  without  trial. »  Fear,  dlaguet,  and  anger  transformed  Irish  public  opinion.  ’'Prisoners 
who  were  hissed  in  the  streets  by  their  fellow  countrymen  at  the  beginning  of  May  were  heroes 
by  the  end  of  the  month. "K  Sinn  Fein,  which  had  been  almost  dead,  was  revived  by  the  deaths  of 
the  Sinn  Fslnsrs. 

The  British  jails,  especially  Frongoch  in  North  Wales,  proved  to  be  schools  for  Irish  re¬ 
publicanism.  Here  the  Irish  prisoners  were  indoctrinated  with  insurgent  Ideals,  and  a  new  class 
of  leaders  arose  to  replace  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  rising  or  executed  by  the  British. « 
Eamon  de  Valera,  the  only  senior  officer  to  survive,  emerged  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement,  and  a  young  I.R.B.  soldier,  Michael  Collins,  came  into  prominence.  When 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  released  at  Christmas  1016,  they  returned  to  an  Ireland  that  now 
regarded  them  as  heroes. 

Sinn  Fein  and  I.R.B.  Start  Note  Political  and  Military  Retietance 

In  the  early  months  of  1917,  the  I.R.  B.  was  reorganized,  with  Michael  Collins  on  the 
supreme  council. *«  Seditious  newspapers  were  revived;  the  Volunteers  began  to  drill  again; 
and  Sin"  Fein  began  to  contest  and  win  by-elections,  although  the  successful  candidates  refused 
to  take  their  seats  in  Westminster. *»  De  Valera,  the  Countess  Markievicz,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Irish  prisoners  were  released  In  June  1917.  In  October,  when  Sinn  Fein  held  a  national 
convention  In  Dublin,  it  was  attended  by  1,700  delegates  from  all  over  Ireland,  and  de  Valera 
was  elected  president.  a«  The  convention  decided  that  Sinn  Fein  would  contest  every  Irish  seat 
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at  the  next  general  election,  and  that  the  successful  candidates  would  form  an  Irish  constituent 
assembly. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-18,  the  I.R.  B.  organized  a  few  raids  for  arms,  and  in  April, 
when  the  British  government  passed  a  bill  empowering  it  to  Impose  conscription  in  Ireland,  the 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  walked  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  returned  home  to 
organize  resistance  along  with  Sinn  Fein. »  The  republicans  gained  popular  support  when  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  Issued  a  manifesto  denouncing  conscription.  A  24-hour  general  strike  on 
April  23,  1918,  was  observed  everywhere  in  Ireland  except  Belfast. so 

The  Irish  people  still  hoped  for  home  rule  after  the  war,  but  the  republican  leaders  had  no 
confidence  that  the  British  would  keep  the  promise  they  had  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Michael  Collins,  now  director  of  organization  of  the  I.R.B. ,  spent  much  of  1918  organizing  an 
efficient  secret  service  an.  mg  the  police,  post  office  officials,  and  Jail  wardens. si 

Sinn  Fein  Declaret  Irish  Independence ,  Seeks  Outside  Aid,  and  Begins  Operations 

The  World  War  I  armistice  in  November  was  followed  by  the  khaki  election  of  December, 
when  Sinn  Fein  captured  73  of  the  105  Irish  seats .  sa  Sinn  Fein  did  not  allow  these  representa¬ 
tives  to  go  to  Westminster  and,  on  January  21,  1919,  the  first  Irish  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
Dali  Eireann,  met  in  Dublin.  It  declared  Irish  Independence,  proclaimed  Ireland  a  republic, 
and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution.  S3 

De  Valera,  now  president  of  the  unrecognized  Irish  Republic,  was  smuggled  across  the 
Atlantic  as  a  stowaway  to  raise  funds  and  enlist  support  in  the  United  States .  He  was  success¬ 
ful  in  both  endeavors:  An  Irish  bond  loan  of  $10  million  was  soon  subscribed,  and  de  Valera 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  many  large  American  cities . 

Overt  Insurgent  military  operations  resumed  with  the  declaration  of  independence .  That 
same  day,  by  coincidence,  nine  Volunteers  ambushed  a  group  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in 
Tipperary  and  killed  two  policemen-the  first  F“!**sh  fatr’*\es  since  Easter  Week .34  In  the 
following  months,  violent  clashes  between  British  forces  and  Volunteers  became  more  frequent. 

Irish  Republican  Army  Turns  to  Terrorism  and  Guerrilla  Warfare 

In  April  1919,  the  Volunteers  were  reorganized  into  the  Irish  Republican  Army  (I.R. A.), 
and  Cathal  Brugha  was  given  the  dual  appointments  of  Minister  of  Defense  and  Chief  of  Staff,  ss 
The  Dail  passed  a  resolution  "that  members  of  the  police  force.  .  .  be  ostracised  publicly  and 
socially  by  the  people  of  Ireland . "  Police  agents  were  assassinated  that  summer  in  Dublin,  and 
there  was  fighting  in  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick. 

Insurgent  attacks  on  government  forces  soon  gained  momentum.  Constabulary  and  troops 
were  ambushed,  police  barracks  were  raided,  political  prisoners  were  freed  from  jails,  aid  in 
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Dublin  «  small  group  of  Volunteers  known  ss  "tbs  Squad"  became  full-time  terrorists  under 
Collins'  dlreotion.  The  Squad's  prlnolpal  task  was  the  execution  of  Informers  who  worked  for 
Dublin  Castle,  and  this  was  done  so  systematically  and  ruthlessly  that  the  British  soon  found 
their  intelligence  service  almost  useless .  m 

After  September  1919,  when  the  British  government  suppressed  the  DsTil  £ireann,s?  the 
violence  in  Ireland  assumed  the  proportions  of  fhll -scale  guerrilla  war.  The  I.R.  A.  discarded 
the  green  Volunteer  uniforms  that  had  been  worn  during  Easter  Week  and  fought  in  civilian 
clothes.  At  this  time,  the  ohief  military  aims  of  the  rebels  were  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition 
from  their  enemies,  to  destroy  by  terror  and  assassination  the  government's  intelligence  net¬ 
work,  and  to  build  up  the  Irish  Republican  Army .  m 

Irish  Set  lip  an  Underground  Government  and  Attack  Selected  Target • 

Concurrently,  the  outlawed  Dail  undertook  certain  agricultural  reforms,  administered  re¬ 
lief  to  distressed  areas,  established  consulates  abroad,  published  a  daily  bulletin  which  was 
circulated  both  in  Ireland  and  in  foreign  capitals,  and  began  to  set  up  a  complete  Judicial  system 
to  administer  the  law  in  place  of  the  ordinary  British  courts. ss  Although  an  attempt  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  viceroy,  Field  Marshal  John  Denton  French,  foiled  on  December  19,  1919,  the  British 
no  longer  had  effective  control  of  Ireland. 40  By  the  end  of  1919,  an  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
Irish  electorate  wanted  to  sever  the  tie  with  Britain  aud  to  establish  an  independent  republic. 

Throughout  1920,  the  Anglo-Irish  "war”  continued  at  an  increasing  tempo.  Easter  was 
marked  by  the  insurgents'  burning  of  nearly  100  inland  revenue  offices  all  over  the  country. 
Coast  guard  stations,  courthouses,  and  occasionally  the  private  homes  of  British  sympathizers 
were  also  put  to  the  torch.  The  targets  selected  were  generally  those  whose  destruction  would 
hamper  the  British  administration  without  injuring  the  economy  of  Ireland .  Although  it  was  not 
a  taiget,  the  transportation  system  suffered,  because  railwayman  frequently  refused  to  run 
trains  with  police  or  soldiers  aboard .  Many  branch  lines  were  closed  down  entirely. 

Michael  Collins'  main  efforts  were  still  concentrated  against  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  specially  recruited  British  known  as  the  "Black  and  Tans”  and  by 
Auxiliary  Police.  During  1920,  a  total  of  176  policemen  were  killed  and  118  wounded, 42  but  it 
was  distaste  for  their  duties  rather  than  fear  of  violenoe  that  caused  large  numbers  of  Irish 
members  of  the  constabulary  to  resign.  On  June  28,  some  200  men  of  the  old  Irish  regiment, 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  stationed  in  India,  mutinied  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  British 
forces  from  Ireland. 4S 

By  midsummer  1920,  the  l.R. A.  was  operating  in  flying  columns  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  laying  innumerable  small  ambushes.  Their  success  was  such  that  smaller  police  bar¬ 
racks  were  evacuated,  and  it  was  unsafe  for  British  troops  or  police  to  move  except  in  relatively 
large  bodies .  One  of  the  most  effective  blows  struck  by  the  insurgents  in  1920  took  place  on  the 
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at  the  next  general  eleotlon,  and  that  the  successful  candidates  would  form  an  Irish  constituent 
assembly. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-18,  the  I.R.B.  organized  a  few  raids  for  arms,  and  in  April, 
when  the  British  government  passed  a  bill  empowering  It  to  impose  conscription  in  Ireland,  the 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  walked  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  returned  home  to 
organize  resistance  along  with  Sinn  Fein. 29  The  republicans  gained  popular  support  when  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  Issued  a  manifesto  denouncing  conscription.  A  24-hour  genoral  eMke  on 
April  2d,  1918,  was  observed  everywhere  in  Ireland  except  Belfast,  so 

The  Irish  people  still  hoped  for  home  rule  after  the  war,  but  the  republican  leaders  had  no 
confidence  that  the  British  would  keep  the  promise  they  had  made  In  the  early  days  of  the  war . 
Michael  Collins,  now  director  of  organization  of  the  I.R.B.,  spent  much  of  1918  organizing  an 
efficient  secret  service  among  the  police,  post  office  officials,  and  jail  wardens. 

Sinn  Fein  Declaret  Irish  Independence ,  Seeks  Outside  Aid,,  and  Begins  Operations 

The  World  War  I  armistice  in  November  was  followed  by  the  khaki  election  of  December, 
when  Sinn  Fein  captured  73  of  the  105  Irish  seats,  a  Sinn  Fein  did  not  allow  these  representa¬ 
tives  to  go  to  Westminster  and,  on  January  21,  1919,  the  first  Irish  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
Dail  Elreann,  met  In  Dublin.  It  declared  Irish  independence,  proclaimed  Ireland  a  republic, 
and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution. sa 

De  Valera,  now  president  of  the  unrecognized  Irish  Republic,  was  smuggled  across  the 
Atlantic  as  a  st^w  i,vay  to  raise  funds  and  enlist  support  in  the  United  States.  He  was  success¬ 
ful  in  both  endt  vors:  An  Irish  bond  loan  of  $10  million  was  soon  subscribed,  and  de  Valera 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  many  large  American  cities . 

Overt  insurgent  military  operations  resumed  with  the  declaration  of  Independence.  That 
same  day,  by  colnc:  ’  ace,  nine  Volunteers  ambushed  a  group  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in 
Tipperary  and  killed  two  policemen— die  first  British  fatalities  since  Easter  Week  .**  In  the 
following  months,  violent  clashes  between  British  forces  and  Volunteers  beca.  e  more  frequent. 

Irish  Republican  Army  Turns  to  Terrorism  and  Guerrilla  Warfare 

In  April  1919,  the  Volunteers  were  reorganized  Into  the  Irish  Republican  Army  (I.R.A.), 
and  Cathal  Brugha  was  given  the  dual  appointments  of  Minister  of  Defense  and  Chief  of  Staff.  »* 
The  Dali  passed  a  resolution  "that  members  of  the  police  force.  .  .  be  ostracised  publicly  and 
socially  by  the  people  of  Ireland."  Police  agents  were  assassinated  that  summer  In  Dublin,  and 
there  was  fighting  In  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick. 

Insurgent  attacks  on  government  forces  soon  gained  momentum.  Constabulary  and  troops 
were  ambushed,  police  barracks  were  raided,  political  prisoners  were  freed  from  jails,  and  in 
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Dublin  a  a  mall  group  of  Volunteers  known  as  "the  Squad"  became  full-time  terroriats  under 
Collina'  direction.  The  Squad 'a  principal  task  was  the  execution  of  informers  who  worked  for 
Dublin  Caatle,  and  this  was  done  ao  systematically  and  ruthlessly  that  the  British  soon  found 
their  intelligence  service  almost  useless .  s« 

After  September  1919,  when  the  British  government  suppressed  the  Dail  £?ireann,3?  the 
violence  in  Ireland  assumed  the  proportions  of  foil-scale  guerrilla  war.  The  I.R.A.  discarded 
the  green  Volunteer  uniforms  that  had  been  worn  during  Easter  Week  and  fought  in  civilian 
clothes.  At  this  time,  the  chief  military  alms  of  the  rebels  were  to  obtain  a>.  jus  and  ammunition 
from  their  enemies,  to  destroy  by  terror  and  assassination  the  government's  intelligence  net¬ 
work,  and  to  build  up  the  Irish  Republican  Army.sa 

Irish  Set  l Ip  an  Underground  Government  and  Attack  Selected  Targets 

Concurrently,  the  outlawed  Dail  undertook  certain  agricultural  reforms,  administered  re¬ 
lief  to  distressed  areas,  established  consulates  abroad,  published  a  daily  bulletin  which  was 
circulated  both  in  Ireland  and  in  foreign  capitals,  and  began  to  set  up  a  complete  judicial  system 
to  administer  the  law  in  place  of  the  ordinary  British  courts, 38  Although  an  attempt  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  viceroy,  Field  Marshal  John  Denton  French,  failed  on  December  19,  1919,  the  British 
no  longer  had  effective  control  of  Ireland. to  By  the  end  of  1919,  an  estimated  70  percent  of  the 
Irish  electorate  wanted  to  sever  the  tie  with  Britain  and  to  establish  an  independent  republic. 

Throughout  1920,  the  Anglo-Irish  "war"  continued  at  an  increasing  tempo.  Easter  was 
marked  by  the  insurgents'  burning  of  nearly  100  inland  revenue  offices  all  over  the  country. 
Coast  guard  stations,  courthouses,  and  occasionally  the  private  homes  of  British  sympathizers 
were  also  put  to  the  torch . «  The  targets  selected  were  generally  those  whose  destruction  would 
hamper  the  British  administration  without  injuring  the  economy  of  Ireland .  Although  it  was  not 
a  target,  the  transportation  system  suffered,  because  railwaymen  frequently  refused  to  run 
trains  with  police  or  soldiers  aboard .  Many  branch  llneB  were  closed  down  entirely. 

Michael  Collins’  main  efforts  were  still  concentrated  against  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  specially  recruited  British  known  as  the  "Black  and  Tans"  and  by 
Auxiliary  Police.  During  1920,  a  total  of  176  policemen  were  killed  and  118  wounded, «  but  it 
was  distaste  for  their  duties  rather  than  fear  of  violence  that  caused  large  numbers  of  Irish 
members  of  the  constabulary  to  resign .  On  June  28,  some  200  men  of  the  old  Irish  regiment, 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  stationed  in  India,  mutinied  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  British 
forces  from  Ireland .  <3 

Ry  midsummer  1920,  the  I.R.A.  was  operating  in  flying  columns  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  laying  innumerable  small  ambushes.  Their  success  was  such  that  smaller  police  bar¬ 
racks  were  evacuated,  and  it  was  unsafe  for  British  troops  or  police  to  move  except  in  relatively 
large  bodies.  One  of  the  most  effective  blows  struck  by  the  Insurgents  in  1920  took  place  on  the 
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"Bloody  Sunday"  of  November  21,  when  they  assassinated  14  principal  British  secret  aervloe 
agents,  discovered  by  Collins'  spies  in  the  Post  Office  Department  In  Dublin. «  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  Cathal  Brugha  decided  the  I.R.A.  should  carry  the  war  Into  England,  and  there 
followed  an  outbreak  of  bombings,  sabotage,  and  arson.  In  Liverpool,  15  warehouses  were  set 
afire  on  a  single  night. « 

Public  Sympathy  Mounts  in  the  English-Speaking  World 

The  insurgents  also  made  effective  use  of  passive  resistance  as  a  means  of  gaining  external 
support,  even  In  the  oountry  of  the  enemy.  Hundreds  of  suspects  who  had  been  incarcerated  In 
Irish  Jails  without  trial  went  on  hunger  strikes;  they  were  released  when  a  general  strike  in 
their  support  was  threatened.  When  Terence  MacSwiney,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  was  allowed 
to  die  In  Brixton  Gaol  In  England  after  a  hunger  strike  lasting  74  days,  his  death  shocked  Brit-' 
aln  as  well  as  Ireland . « 

The  Irish  struggle  for  Independence  was  now  receiving  mounting  support  In  the  United 
States  and  within  England  itself.  During  the  winter  of  1920-21,  the  White  Cross  relief  organiza¬ 
tion  raised  about  $5  million  for  Ireland,  most  of  it  In  the  United  States,  but  some  In  England 
and  Scotland. In  Britain,  the  Labour  party,  die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Liberal  news¬ 
papers,  and  even  some  Conservative  members  of  Parliament  attacked  the  government. 

Michael  Collins  Rejects  British  Overtures;  The  Irish  Tie  Down  70,000  British  Forces 

Peace  would  probably  have  been  made  in  1920,  if  it  had  not  been  that  de  Valera  was  still  In 
the  United  States  and  that,  after  the  arrest  of  Arthur  Griffith, 'the  Intransigent  Michael  Collins 
had  become  Acting  President  of  the  Dali .  Collins'  policy  was  the  same  as  Clemenceau's  a  few 
years  earlier— "Je  fats  la  guerre."** 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  the  attacks  by  flying  columns  Increased,  end  all  opera¬ 
tions  were  coordinated  by  the  I.R.A.  'a  Dublin  headquarters.  Between  January  1  and  April  30, 
the  bodies  of  73  Irish  informers  were  found  on  the  roadsides,  each  bearing  the  placard  "a  warn¬ 
ing  to  spies. "«  On  May  25,  die  I.R.A.  burned  the  Dublin  Customs  House  with  all  its  files  and 
documents,  having  first  put  most  of  the  Dublin  fire  brigade  out  of  commission  by  tampering  with 
the  firetrucks .  «> 

Collins  never  had  more  than  1,500-3,000  men  actively  employed  in  the  I.R.A., si  but  this 
force,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  had  foiled  all  the  efforts 
of  70,000  British  troops  and  police  to  re-establish  British  rule  In  Ireland. 

On  June  22,  1921,  King  George  V,  long  distressed  by  conditions  In  Ireland,  courageously 
visited  Belfast,  where  he  made  a  public  plea  for  peace;  Within  a  week  Lloyd  George  suggested 
a  truce  to  de  Valera,  who  had  by  now  returned  from  the  United  States .  m  After  brief  negotiations 
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In  IXiblin,  a  truce  went  into  effect  at  noon  on  Julj  11,  and  the  military  phase  of  the  Insurgency 
was  over. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

When  the  rising  broke  out  on  Easter  Monday,  1916,  the  British  quickly  dispatched  two  ad¬ 
ditional  brigades  and  artillery  to  reinforce  their  2,000  troops  in  Dublin.  British  fighting  in  the 
capital  was  tactically  Inefficient.  On  the  first  day  of  the  rising,  a  troop  of  lancers  was  sent 
cantering  toward  the  general  post  office,  where  the  insurgents  were  ensconced;  elsewhere  in 
the  oity,  massed  British  frontal  assaults  were  broken  by  well-aimed  rifle  fire .  Although  the 
British  were  able  to  crush  several  rebel  outposts  on  Tuesday,  they  made  no  impression  on  the 
main  republican  defenses . 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  British  sent  a  gunboat,  the  Helga,  up  the  River  Llffey  to  shell  a 
portion  of  the  city.  Two  battalions  of  the  178th  Infantry  Brigade,  the  7th  and  8th  Sherwood  For¬ 
esters,  marched  blindly  into  deadly  crossfire  near  the  Mount  Street  bridge  and  lost  20  officers 
and  216  other  ranks  (about  half  of  the  total  British  casualties  during  the  rising)  before  they 
overwhelmed  the  defenders,*)  who  numbered  fewer  than  130  men .  54 

The  suppression  of  the  Easter  Rising  was  never  in  doubt.  By  the  third  day,  It  had  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  number  of  separate  British  sieges  of  insurgent  positions .  The  British  had  plenti¬ 
ful  artillery  and  ammunition,  a  secure  system  of  supply,  and  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the  IriBh 
public;  they  also  outnumbered  the  rebels  by  about  ten  to  one.  By  April  28,  the  insurgents  were 
almost  out  of  ammunition;  their  forces  had  been  thinned  by  casualties;  the  center  of  Dublin  was 
in  ruins  from  artillery  shells;  and  the  British  were  relentlessly  pressing.  Rebel  headquarter  ; 
in  the  post  office  caught  fire  and  had  to  be  evacuated.  Although  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  John  Maxwell  had 
been  hurriedly  sent  from  England  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion,  it  was  Brig.  Gen.  W.H.M.  Lowe 
who  accepted  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  rebels  on  Saturday,  April  29,  1916.** 

Punitive  Measurer  by  the  British  Recreate  the  Rebellion 

The  British,  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  against  Germany,  were  determined  to 
deal  especially  harshly  with  Irish  rebels .  Ireland  was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  a  total  of 
3,149  men  and  77  women  were  arrested— more  than  three  times  the  number  of  rebels  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rising.**  of  these,  military  courts  condemned  97  to  death,  73  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  and  6  to  Imprisonment  with  hard  labor;  more  than  2,000  persons  were  deported  to  Eng¬ 
land.*?  Of  the  senior  Irish  officers  among  the  rebels,  only  de  Valera  escaped  execution,  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  had  been  born  in  the  United  States.  As  a  wave  of  protest  against  the  executions 
swept  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  dominions,  Prime  Minister  Asquith  ordered  an 
end  to  the  killings .  But  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who  had  been  captured  after  landing  in  Ireland 
from  a  German  submarine,  was  hanged  in  England  on  August  3. 
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Under  these  Treasures,  Ireland  lay  sullen  and  apparently  peaceful,  but  In  fact  a  profound 
change  had  taken  place.  "The  grass,"  an  old  proverb  says,  "soon  grows  ove"  a  battlefield, 
but  never  over  a  scaffold."  By  their  deaths,  the  Irish  rebels  had  awakened  a  deep  sense  of 
nationalism  In  their  countrymen.  Henceforth,  the  British  in  Ireland  were  regarded  as  the  troops 
of  an  unfriendly  foreign  occupying  power,  and  the  Irish  bided  their  time.  By  March  1919,  most 
of  the  Irish  prisoners  had  been  released,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  British  Parliament 
had  no  intention  of  keeping  the  promise  to  grant  home  rule .  By  autumn,  Ireland  was  again  in 
revolt . 


At  Rebellion  Continues ,  the  British  Impose  Martial  Late  and  Retort  to  Counterterrorism 

On  December  22,  1919,  Lloyd  George  Introduced  hla  Better  Government  of  Ireland  bill,  by 
which  he  proposed  to  partition  Ireland,  retaining  six  counties  In  northeastern  Ulster  as  an  In¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ts  The  proposed  legislation  did  not  change  Irish  attitudes, 
and  in  January  1920,  Dublin  Castle  placed  under  martial  law  three  counties  where  disturbances 
had  taken  place,  Country  fairs  and  marketa  were  forbidden  in  theue  areas .  A  number  of 
republican  candidates  In  local  elections  were  arrested,  and  arrests  were  frequently  made  for 
such  crimes  as  seditious  conversation  and  the  possession  of  sedulous  literature.  When  a 
police  constable  was  assassinated  in  Thurles  in  County  Tipperary  on  January  20,  police  and 
soldiers  sacked  the  town,  throwing  hand  grenades  into  the  newspaper  office  and  "shooting  up" 
private  homes. &»  No  casualties  resulted  at  Thurles,  but  reprisals  were  soon  to  become  more 
deadly. 

The  Brltisu  government  found  it  politically  inadvisable  to  admit  that  open  rebellion  existed 
in  Ireland,  since  it  had  just  fought  a  costly  war  for  the  stated  purpose  of  extending  democracy 
and  the  right  of  national  self-determination.  On  Instructions  from  England,  therefore,  Dublin 
Castle  attempted  to  treat  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  aa  a  police  matter .  Rewards  were  posted  for 
wanted  insurgents;  curfews  were  Imposed;  and  night  raids  on  the  homes  of  suspects  were  car¬ 
ried  out  regularly.  There  were  over  4,000  such  raids  in  February,  but  they  resulted  in  only 
296  arrests. 60  These  methods  were  ineffective,  and  the  British  inevitably  found  themselves 
adopting  the  same  terroristic  tactics  as  the  Insurgents .  Since  the  British  could  not,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  select  their  targets  with  the  same  discrimination,  the  end  result  was  only  to 
harden  public  opinion  against  them.  On  February  24,  Winston  Churchill  Informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  45,000  soldiers  in  Ireland  during  1920.61 

During  that  year,  counterterrorism  became  the  primary  British  tactic .  Unofficial  murder 
by  government  forces  was  one  way  the  tactic  was  Implemented .  Whon  Thomas  MacCurtain,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  was  murdered  In  his  home  by  a  gang  of  masked  gunmen  on  March  19,  the 
coroner's  Jury  brought  In  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  against  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
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"officially  directed  by  the  British  Government.""*  This  was  the  first  of  many  instances  of  Sinn 
Felners  being  shot  out  of  hand  by  the  police,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  murder  of  Mac- 
Curtain  was  ordered  by  the  government.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  March,  the  police  com¬ 
mitted  at  least  four  other  murders  In  various  parts  of  southern  Ireland . 

Leadership  and  Organisation  cf  British  Security  Forces 

The  executive  at  Dublin  Cattle  was  reorganized  at  about  this  time,  and  several  officials 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  reprisals  wore  replaced.  At  the  end  of  March,  Gen.  Sir  Nevil 
Macready  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  with  the  task  of  "stamping 
out  rebellion  with  a  strong  hand."  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  was  appointed  chiof  secretary,  and 
Major  General  H.  H.  Tudor  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Constabulary."*  Lord  French  remained 
viceroy . 

In  March  1920,  the  first  of  the  Black  and  Tana  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  members  of  this 
force,  specially  recruited  for  the  work  on  hand,  were  officially  reinforcements  for  the  Con¬ 
stabulary,  but  were  actually  to  be  employed  In  reprisal  operations.  A  similar  force,  known  as 
the  "Auxiliaries,"  was  recruited  entirely  from  ex-officers  of  the  British  army.  By  early  sum¬ 
mer,  some  1,500  Black  and  Tans  and  Auxiliaries  had  been  sent  to  Ireland,  and  the  British  mili¬ 
tary  forces  ware  reinforced  by  eight  battalions."* 

Reprisals  Grose  in  Nature  and  Extent 

By  the  end  of  June,  13  reprisal  raids  had  been  carried  out  against  towns  In  Ireland,  and  an 
undetermined  number  of  insurgents  had  been  killed.  Among  civilians,  13  had  been  accidentally 
slain,  5  deliberately  murdered,  and  172  wounded.  Four  British  soldiers  and  56  policemen  were 
killed  during  the  same  time."* 

As  usual,  events  In  Ulster  complicated  an  already  desperate  situation.  On  July  12,  1920, 
after  listening  to  inflammatory  speeches,  an  Orange  mob  burned  and  looted  the  Catholic  quarter 
of  Londonderry  while  the  military  made  no  attempt  to  interfere.  On  July  20,  the  anti-Cathollc 
pogrom  was  extended  to  Belfast,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  thousands  of  Catholic  laborers 
and  their  families  were  driven  out  of  Ulster.  By  the  end  of  August,  5,000  Catholic  workmen  had 
been  expelled  from  Belfast  alone . « 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  organized  reprisals  were  initiated  against  the  economy  of  Ireland . 
The  Black  and  Tans  and  the  Auxiliaries  began  to  bum  cooperative  creameries,  mills,  and  bacon 
factories.  Over  a  hundred  cooperatives  were  destroyed.  Now,  too,  when  house  raids  failed  to 
produce  the  specific  insurgent  sought,  a  member  of  his  family  was  frequently  murdered  in  his 
stead . 

On  August  9,  royal  assent  was  given  to  The  Restoration  of  Order  in  Ireland  Act,  which  gave 
British  military  authorities  extraordinary  powers  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  and  enabled  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant  to  suppress  coroners'  inquests. •>»  On  September  3,  1920,  coroners'  inquests 
wore  abolished  in  10  of  the  26  counties  and  replaced  by  military  courts  of  Inquiry.  During 
September,  Balbrlggan,  Galway,  Drumshanbo,  Lahlnch,  and  Ennlstymon  were  sacked  by  police 
and  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  drunk  at  the  time  from  loot  obtained  In  public  houses. n 

When  Michael  Collins  had  14  British  secret  agents  assassinated  on  November  21,  reprisals 
were  carried  out  the  same  afternoon.  A  group  of  Black  and  Tans  opened  fire  on  a  crowd 
watching  a  football  match  at  Croke  Park,  Dublin.  Twelve  persons  were  killed  and  60  wounded, 
and  several  hundred  more  were  Injured  in  the  rush  to  escape,  «  That  evening,  three  I.R.  A. 
men  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Dublin  Castle  where  they  were  shot  by  Auxiliaries  "while  trying 
to  escape. la  the  month  of  November,  33  Irish  civilians  were  killed  by  crown  forces,  apart 
from  the  Irish  Volunteers  killed  In  action .  h 

Defection  and  Indignation  Follow  Atrocities 

Some  reaction  was  bound  to  set  In.  In  the  south  the  wave  of  counterterrorism  had  already 
proved  too  much  for  many  Irish  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary .  Small  mutinies  and 
resignations  became  more  frequent,  and  by  midsummer  no  more  Irish  recruits  for  the  R.I.C. 
were  obtainable . «  hi  August,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  656  con¬ 
stables  and  313  magistrates  had  resigned  during  the  pact  two  months . 

As  the  counter  terror  Increased,  the  British  government  found  Itself  the  target  of  mounting 
criticism,  especially  from  the  United  States  and  from  Labour,  Liberal,  and  Christian  groups  In 
England.  The  murders  of  an  eight-year-old  girl,  Annie  O'Neill,  in  Dublin  on  November  13,  and 
of  a  priest,  Father  Michael  Griffin,  whose  body  was  found  In  a  Galway  bog,  Intensified  this  re¬ 
action.™  Some  British  authorities  In  Ireland  were  also  revolted  by  what  they  saw.  By  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1920,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  P.  Crozler,  the  commander  of  the  Auxiliaries,  had  dismissed  50  of 
his  men  for  brutality,  but  on  that  date  his  powers  of  discipline  were  sharply  curtailed .  Crozler 
resigned  shortly  afterwards . 7S 

An  Attempt  at  Negotiation 

When  Lloyd  George's  Better  Government  of  Ireland  bill  passed  the  Commons  on  November 
11,  1920,  the  Labour  party  demanded  that  the  British  army  of  occupation  be  withdrawn  from 
Ireland,  that  the  Dali  be  allowed  to  draw  up  an  Irish  constitution,  and  that  this  be  accepted  if 
minority  rights  were  guaranteed.™  At  this  time,  of  the  68  Sinn  Fein  members  of  Parliament 
elected  to  Westminster,  only  2  were  still  at  liberty:  10  hAd  been  sentenced  to  death,  21  to  penal 
servitude,  and  the  remainder  had  been  Imprisoned  without  trial.™ 

In  December,  Archbishop  Clune,  of  Perth,  Australia,  who  had  been  the  senior  Catholic 
chaplain  of  the  Australian  army  during  the  war,  acted  as  mediator  between  Lloyd  George  In 
London  and  Arthur  Griffith,  the  Acting  President  of  the  Irish  Republic,  In  Mountjoy  Jail,  Dublin. 
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Nothing  came  of  those  negotiations,  because  Lloyd  George  still  believed  he  could  subdue  Ireland 
by  force.  His  terms  for  peace  at  this  time  Inoluded  partition,  the  dropping  of  the  Irish  demand 
for  secession  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  guarantees  for  British  naval  and  military  security 
in  case  of  foreign  war. 

Continued  Violence;  Casualties 

Meanwhile,  reprisals  and  terrorism  continued  unabated.  On  December  11,  the  Auxiliaries 
and  the  Black  and  Tans  burned  the  city  of  Cork,  looted  its  business  district,  and  opened  fire  on 
due  firemen  who  turned  out  to  fight  the  flames.?*  Sir  H&mar  Greenwood  declared  that  the  IrlBh 
themselves  had  burned  Cork,  and  English  Insurance  companies  refused  to  pay  claims .  After 
several  British  troop  convoys  had  been  ambushed  in  December,  an  order  whb  Issued  that  all 
government  lorries  would  In  the  future  carry  Irish  hostages. x>  On  December  20,  1920,  General 
Macready  attempted  to  check  the  violence  of  crown  forces  by  forbidding  offenses  against 
persons  and  property,  but  this  order  proved  ineffective.  On  the  23rd,  police  at  Callan  murdered 
a  woman;  and,  on  the  26th,  the  Black  and  Tana  Invaded  a  dancehall,  killing  5  men  and  wounding 
17 .  "I 

During  1920,  crown  forces  suffered  casualties  of  303  killed  and  369  wounded.  Republican 
army  casualties  are  not  known,  but  203  Irish  civilians  were  killed,  Including  6  women  and  12 
children,  n 

The  Conflict  Becomes  Unpalatable  to  Both  Sides 

The  final  six  months  of  the  Anglo-Irish  conflict,  from  January  to  June  1921,  saw  no  Improve¬ 
ment  In  the  situation.  The  sterile  policy  of  police  terrorism  continued,  with  diminishing  effec¬ 
tiveness  Insofar  as  the  Irish  Republican  Army  was  concerned.  The  British  had  no  idea  of  how 
to  cope  with  the  situation  effectively.  Prevented  from  all-out  war  and  police-state  methods  by 
world  opinion  and  their  own  proclaimed  principles,  they  could  find  no  way  to  Identify  and  destroy 
a  non-unlformed,  Indigenous  enemy  who  enjoyed  the  complete  support  of  the  local  population. 
Every  reprisal  against  Irish  civilians  made  negotiated  settlement  more  difficult,  and  it  was  far 
too  late  for  any  moderate  policy  of  conciliation  and  reform  to  succeed. 

Winston  Churchill,  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Colonies,  estimated  that  to  subdue  Ireland, 
100,000  new  special  troops  and  police  would  have  to  be  raised  and  that  a  system  of  concentration 
camps,  blockhouses,  and  barbed  wire  would  have  to  be  set  up,  similar  to  that  used  to  subdue  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa.  By  now,  even  Lloyd  George  realized  that  such  a  solution  could  not  be 
the  basis  for  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  Irish  had  thus  succeeded  in  their  strategy  of  making  British  occupation  too  expensive 
and  too  unpleasant  to  be  continued .  Irish  and  a  good  measure  of  world  opinion,  including  British 

*See  Vol .  Ill,  Chapter  3,  "South  Africa  <  1899-1902) ." 
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ami  American,  now  supported  their  drive  toward  independence.  But  the  I.R.  A.  still  faced  a 
total  of  70,000  soldiers  and  pollco,  and  the  Irish  too  were  weary  of  reprisals  and  war.  Both 
sides  wore  now  prepared  to  negotiate;  a  trace  came  into  effect  on  July  11,  nnd  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence  opened  in  London  on  the  14th . 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLVSIONS 

The  Irish  people  were  heartily  glad  to  see  the  end  of  terror  and  counterterror.  Economi¬ 
cally,  Ireland  had  sustained  grave  damage.  Whole  towns  suffered  from  Industrial  stagnation, 
more  than  200,000  acres  of  farmland  went  out  of  cultivation,  cities  were  in  ruins,  many  dairies 
and  creameries  were  destroyed,  the  transportation  system  was  disrupted,  and  130,000  workers 
were  unemployed.  Normal  trade  patterns  were  overturned;  exports  had  virtually  ceased. «« 

British  delegates  took  full  advantage  of  this  war  weariness  in  the  peace  negotiations  that 
followed  the  truce.  The  peace  talks  dragged  on  until  December  1921,  when  Lloyd  George  pre¬ 
sented  the  Irish  delegates  with  the  alternatives  of  agreeing  to  his  terms  or  facing  a  full-scale 
renewal  of  the  war.  England's  terms  were  accepted,  and  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  0.  It  established  the  Irish  Free  State,  with  dominion  status  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  26  Catholic  counties  were  given  a  largo  measure  of  independence.  Ulster  was  to 
decide  whether  it  would  join  the  dominion . 

iriah  Extremfati  Fight  Peace  Ternu 

Unfortunately,  this  did  not  end  Ireland's  trouhles,  for  extreme  Irish  republicans  refused  to 
accept  the  treaty,  on  the  grounds  that  dominion  status  was  only  a  halfway  house  on  the  road  to 
freedom.  Between  April  1922  and  April  1923,  they  fought  a  fierce  civil  war  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  the  republic.  The  republicans  lost  the  war,  largely  because  of  considerable  military 
aid  given  by  Britain  to  the  pro-treaty  party . 

After  do  Valera  became  president  of  the  Free  State  in  1932,  he  used  every  available  tactic 
of  political  harassment  to  loosen  the  Anglo-Irish  tie .  In  1937  he  introduced  a  new  constitution 
that  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  completely  Independent  country -one  "the  Iriah  people  would  them¬ 
selves  choose  if  Britain  were  a  million  miles  away .  "w 


Complete  Independence  Ar rivet  But  Doe*  Not  End  the  Legacy  of  Bitterneti 

British  reactions  were  only  the  faintest  echo  of  what  they  had  been  after  Easter  1916.  By 
1937,  in  a  world  which  had  changed  greatly,  the  Britlsn  government  was  prepared  to  accept 
peaceably  a  development  which  only  16  years  earlier  it  had  resisted  with  the  Black  and  Tans. 
Some  unregenerate  Tories  growled  angrily  In  their  elube  but  the  majority  of  the  British  people 
wished  Ireland  well .  Perhaps  the  tragedy  was  that  they  always  had.  Finally,  in  1949,  more 
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than  30  years  after  the  Easier  Rising,  the  Independent  Republic  of  Ireland  was  formally  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  ties  with  the  British  Commonwealth  were  severed. 

Uniortui  .tely ,  the  deep  psychological  soars  left  by  the  Anglo-Irish  war  have  not  entirely 
disappeared.  Ireland  was  neutral  in  the  Second  World  War,  remains  suspicious  of  alliances  to 
which  Great  Britain  la  a  party,  and  is  generally  reluctant  to  follow  any  British  lead  in  the  United 
Nations.  Future  generations  may  forgive  and  forget  the  events  of  1916-21,  but  by  and  large 
Irish  men  and  women  who  lived  through  "the  troubles"  have  not  yet  done  so. 

The  partitioning  of  Ireland,  moreover,  has  left  grave  difficulties  in  the  wake  of  the  British 
withdrawal.  Until  1964,  the  I.R.A.  survived  as  an  outlawed  force,  and  perhaps  an  under¬ 
ground  brotherhood  still  exists.  Certainly  sporadic  violence  occurs,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Irish  irredentist  sentiment  will  seriously  endanger  the  peaoe. 

This  case  of  aounterinsurgenoy  has  also  dramatised  an  important  military  lesson— that  a 
civilised  and  democratic  nation  seeking  to  put  down  rebellion  must  consider  its  own  ethloal  and 
moral  tradition  as  much  as  the  military  capacity  of  the  insurgents  when  choosing  Its  tactics  and 
estimating  its  ohance  of  success .  For  surely  the  revulBlon  that  the  terror  brought  to  both  the 
British  and  the  Irish  people,  reared  alike  to  respeot  human  life,  affected  the  eventual  outcome 
far  more  than  did  the  handftil  of  rebela  who  seized  the  Dublin  Post  Office  on  Easter  Monday  of 
1916. 
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by  Abdul  Majid  Abbott 

Unable  to  achieve  a  political  settlement  accept¬ 
able  to  both  the  Arab  majority  and  the  Jewish 
minority  communities  In  Palestine,  the  British 
used  msssive  police  action  and  military  meas¬ 
ures  to  maintain  governmental  authority  in  the 
mandate  territory. 


BACKGROUND 

The  insurrection  that  took  place  in  Palestine  during  the  1930's  was  the  major  one  in  a 
series  of  explosive  reactions  by  the  Arab  population  against  British  rule  and  Britain's  endeavor 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine.  Other  deep-rooted  his¬ 
torical  factors,  new  local  developments,  and  worldwide  forces  ofvarlous  weights  and  significance 
had  their  bearing  on  the  struggle,  but  they  did  not  alter  its  central  theme. 

Although  the  geographical  expression  "Palestine"  has  been  defined  differently  at  different 
times ,  it  applied  at  this  time  to  that  part  of  southern  8yrla  west  of  the  Jordsn  River  which  was 
administered  by  Oreat  Britain  under  the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  established  in 
1920.  A  holy  land  for  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  alike,  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  French-held  mandate  of  Syria,  made  up  of  present-day  Lebanon  and  Syria;  on  the  east  fay 
the  nominally  independent  emirate  of  Trans -Jordan,  which  was  virtually  a  British  protectorate; 
on  the  south  by  Egypt,  which  at  this  time  was  also  under  British  control;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Palestine  comprised  some  10,400  square  miles,  being  slightly  smaller  than 
Belgium  or  the  state  of  Maryland.  Within  this  small  territory  there  was  a  great  variety  of  ter¬ 
rain  and  climate.  Arid  deserts  contrasted  with  fertile  valleys,  plains  with  mountains,  and  lakes 
with  seaside. 

The  climate  of  the  coastal  and  central  plains  of  Palestine  is  generally  Mediterranean,  hot 
and  dry  in  summer  and  warm  and  wet  in  winter .  It  is  temperate  in  Jerusalem  and  the  hill 
country  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  where  the  peaks  range  between  2,500  and  3,500  feet.  In  the 
Negev  Desert  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  lowest  place  In  the  world,  the  climate  is  subtropical. 
Rainfall  varies  from  an  average  of  30  inches  in  the  hills  of  Galilee  and  Mount  Carmel  to  a  few 
inches  in  the  Negev  region  and  only  one  inch  in  the  deepest  south,  • 
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The  People*  of  Palatine  and  Their  Economic  Condition 

Pule  a  tint* '■  population  was  overwhelmingly  Arab  and  Sunni  Mualim  by  religion,  although  it  in¬ 
cluded  important  Jewish  and  Christian  minorities .  Subatar.tial  Jewiah  immigration  during  the  man¬ 
date  period  nottoeably  modified  the  oompoaition  of  the  population .  In  1920,  the  total  population  was 
673,000,  of  whom  87,000  or  1 0  percent  were  Jewa  ;»  in  1933,  when  the  population  totaled  1,141,000, 
aome  235,000or  slightly  more  than  20peroent  were  Jewa.  From  1933  to  1936,  the  Mualim  population 
dropped  from  70  to63peroent,  while  the  Jewiah  population  grew  from  under  21  to  over  26  percent,  s 
Agriculture  waa  the  backbone  of  the  Palestinian  economy  and  the  dominant  occupation. 
Although  there  was  a  growing  tendency  toward  urban  expansion  and  rural  migration  to  the  urban 
centera,  there  were  as  yet  in  the  1930's  only  four  towns  with  populations  above  80,000—  Jeru¬ 
salem  (143,800),  Tel  Aviv  (143,200),  Haifa  (116,400),  and  Jaffa  (86,900).*  More  than  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Muslim  population  were  peasants,  living  in  small  agricultural  communities.  6  There 
were  also  the  nomads — more  than  66, 000  in  1931— who  enjoyed  certain  grazing  rights. 

Traditionally  there  had  been  a  Palestinian  aristocracy  made  up  mostly  of  Arab  landowners 
who  lived  on  the  land  and  were  closely  attached  to  it, «  as  well  as  a  number  of  non-Palestinian 
landowners  who  were  absentee  landlords.  By  the  1930's,  the  Arab  landlord  class  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  through  the  sale  of  land  to  Jewish  immigrants  who  were  able  to  pay 
good  prices  for  it.? 

In  this  process  many  peasants  were  dlspl.  ced,  Some  remained  in  the  rural  areas  and  were 
estimated  by  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson  in  1930  as  making  up  29  percent  of  the  Arab  familes  in  the 
villages,*  but  a  large  number  drifted  into  the  towns.!  Swelling  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  acute  strains  of  unemployment  and  appalling  living  conditions.  According  to 
one  authority,  there  were,  in  1935,  "some  11,000  landless  Arabs  living  in  huts  made  of  rusty 
petrol  tins"  in  the  port  town  of  Haifa.  to 


The  Arabe  View  Palatine  a*  an  Arab  Entity  Guaranteed  by  Allied  Promieet 

The  Arab  insurgency  in  Palestine  is  only  understood  after  a  look  at  the  interaction  of  Arab, 
Jewish,  British,  and  other  interests  in  the  Middle  Eastduring  this  period.  Palestinian  Arabs,  like 
Arabs  elsewhere  in  the  area,  looked  upon  Palestine  simply  as  "southern  Syria"  and  considered  it 
an  integral  part  of  the  Arab  world. ««  The  Arabs  believed  that  the  Allies  (Great  Britain  and 
France)  had  promised  them  full  independence  from  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  when  they  Joined 
the  Allied  cause  In  1916— end  that  Palestine  was  Intended  as  an  area  for  future  Arab  Independence. 

They  based  their  belief  on  such  things  as  the  famous  World  War  I  correspondence  between 
Sherlf  Husaynof  Mecca  and  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  Sir  Henry  MacMahon:  U.S. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  which  emphasized  the  right  of  self-determination; 
and  the  Anglo-  French  Proclamation  of  1918  that  reiterated  Allied  aims  as  "the  complete  and 


definite  freeing  of  the  peoples  so  long  oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  tho  establishment  of  nstlossl 
governments  and  administrations  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Initiative  and  free  ohoioe  of 
the  indigenous  population. "  During  World  War  1,  British  airplanes  had  oarrted  out  a  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign  In  Palestine  on  this  basis  by  dropping  the  proclamations  of  Sherlf  Husayn*  call¬ 
ing  on  the  population  to  join  the  fight  "for  the  liberation  of  all  Arabs  from  Turkish  rule  so  that 
the  Arab  Kingdom  may  again  become  what  it  was  during  the  time  of  your  fathers. "  » 

After  World  War  I,  the  Arabs  saw  their  hopes  for  national  unity  and  self -determination 
daahod,  when  the  British  and  French  staked  out  spheres  of  Interest  In  the  Middle  East  and  Arab 
leaders  began  to  squabble  among  themselves  over  the  future  of  the  Arab  world.  France  ruled  In 
Lebanon  and  Syria  through  the  mandate  system  set  up  by  the  League  of  Nations,  while  Orest 
Britain  exercised  mandates  over  Iraq  and  Palestine.  Although  nominally  independent,  Egypt, 
Trans- Jordan,  and  the  sheikdoms  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  were  under  varying  degrees  of 
British  control.  Frustrated  by  European  domination  and  the  inability  of  their  leaders  to  com¬ 
pose  their  differences  once  independence  from  Turkey  had  been  won,  the  Arabs  felt  betrayed  by 
the  Allies— particularly  with  regard  to  Palestine,  where  the  British  government  was  now  com¬ 
mitted  to  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jews, 

The  Jew*  View  Paleatine  as  a  “ National  Homs'*  Guaranteed  by  the  Balfour  Declaration 

Jewish  interest  in  Palestine  sa  the  Promised  Land  to  which  Jews  could  return  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  had  begun  to  develop  around  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Appearing  first  In 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  anti-Semitism  was  then  strongest,  the  Zionist  movement,  as 
Jewish  nationalism  came  to  be  known,  aimed  at  the  creation  of  first  a  Jewish  national  home  and 
eventually  a  Jewish  state. 

The  so-called  torrltorlallst  Zionist  parties  advocated  Tewiah  emigration  to  an  ares  more 
suitable  for  Jewish  colonization  than  they  thought  Palestine  to  be,  t»  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Zionist  International  Congress  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  In  1897  under  the  leadership  of 
Theodor  Herzl  defined  the  aim  of  the  Zionist  movement  as  the  achievement  of  "a  home  for  the 
Jewish  people  secured  under  public  law  In  Palestine.*'  M  Although  advocacy  of  a  Jewish  stats  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  mandate  was  generally  avoided  except  by  an  extreme  wing  of  Zionism 
called  tho  Revisionists,  under  the  leadership  of  Vladimir  Jabotlnsky,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
the  ultimate  Zionist  aim  would  he  the  creation  of  such  a  state.  Since  this  could  not  be  done  In 
Palestine  except  at  the  expense  of  that  country's  Arab  population,  the  stage  waa  set  for  oonfllot 
between  Arabs  and  Zionists,  is 

During  World  War  I  the  Zionists  won  a  major  diplomatic  victory  In  the  famous  Balfour  Dec¬ 
laration  of  November  2,  1917,  when  the  British  government,  after  consultation  with  France  and 

*See  Chapter  One,  "Arabia  (1916-1918)." 
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the  United  States,  promised  to  support  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  national  homo, 
with  the  understanding  that  "nothing  shall  bo  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non-Jewlsh  communities  in  Palestine,  "•*  Three-way  negotiations  between 
Allied  representatives  and  Zionist  and  Arab  leaders  were  unable  to  reoonoile  the  Arabs  to  the 
Balfour  Declaration's  plans  for  Palestine,  and  the  Arab  community  remained  as  Implacably  op¬ 
posed  to  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  national  home  as  the  Zionists  were  Intent  on  its  Implementation. 
Despite  Arab  protests,  a  British  mandate  government  of  Palestine  confirming  the  purpose  and 
content  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  set  up  at  the  Conference  of  San  Remo  on  April  25,  1920, 
and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  July  22,  1922. 

Various  motives  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  British  pledge  to  the  Zionists 
and  their  support  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine.  These  lnoluded  the  desire  to  win  sup¬ 
port  from  Russian  and  American  Jews  for  the  Allied  war  effort  or  to  Influence  the  attitude  of 
German  Jews,  as  well  as  humanitarian  sympathy  toward  a  persecuted  race,  religious  considera¬ 
tions  derived  from  Protestant  familiarity  with  the  Old  Teatament,  and  even  gratitude  to  Zionist 
leader  Dr.  Chaim  Welzmann,  who  helped  the  Allied  war  effort  by  inventing  a  new  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  acetone,  is  In  addition,  British  strategic  Interest  seemed  to  be  served  by  such  a  policy. 

Consideristions  Underlying  British  Policy  on  Palestine 

In  an  age  when  the  British  Empire  seemed  to  possess  eternal  validity,  those  who  thought  in 
such  terms  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  Palestine  was  as  important  aB  Egypt  from  the  point  of 
view  of  British  imperial  communications.  Palestine  could  serve  as  a  military  post  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  a  terminus  to  the  oil  pipeline  from  Iraq,  as  a  link  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  air  route  to  India,  and  as  a  starting  point  for  the  overland  route  which  connects  Iraq  with 
the  Mediterranean.  i»  Since  the  Zionists  favored  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate  over 
Palestine  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  a  Jewish  national  home,  to  Zionist  plans  seemed  to 
coincide  with  British  strategic  interests  at  this  stage. 

Advocates  of  the  Imperial  interest  later  argued  that.  In  view  of  changing  world  conditions, 
some  kind  of  permanent  political  alliance  between  Palestine  and  Great  Britain  was  necessary 
once  the  mandate  came  to  an  end.  It  was  noted  that  Palestine  was  not  only  an  outpost  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Suez  but  might  also  provide  an  alternative  to  that  waterway,  and  that  on  Arab  Palestine 
without  the  Jews  would  be  weak  and  therefore  of  little  strategic  use  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
even  mentioned  that  crown  colony  status  for  Palestine  might  ensure  security  and  order  and  "if 
Crown  Colony  status  did  not  satisfy  everyone,  a  solution  providing  for  Crown  Colony  status  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  to  be  followed  by  Dominion  status  might  be  acceptable. "  ** 

These  strategic  and  imperial  considerations  were  reinforced  by  strong  humanitarian  and 
religious  sentiments.  There  was  a  general  Christian  feeling,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic 
circles,  that  the  Christian  holy  places  of  Palestine  ought  to  be  under  Christian  political  control, 
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or  at  luiut  under  some  Hort  of  international  jurisdiction,  Moreover,  there  was  a  witlottproad 
humanitarian  view  in  Kuro|>e  and  Amoricn  thul  Palestine  was  the  logical  site  for  n  Jewish 
national  home,  and  liberal  European  and  American  statesmen  and  anti-Semitic  notional  lenders 
alike  saw  in  Jewish  emigration  to  Palestine  a  solution  to  the  age-old  Jowlnh  problem.  This 
idea  gained  wide  support  the  ll>30's  when  increasingly  bad  treatment  of  Jews  in  Germany  and 
central  Europomade  theirpositionprecarious.it 

Allied  statesmen,  who  were  often  on  close  personal  terms  with  prominent  Jews  and  Zionist 
spokesmen  in  their  own  countries,  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  depth  and  Intensity  of  Arab 
nationalism  In  the  Middle  East,  a  phenomenon  familiar  to  only  a  handful  of  Western  scholars  and 
Orientalists  at  thin  time.  The  Allied  governments  "apparently  thought  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine 
(In  so  far  as  they  wero  aware  of  their  existence)  as  mere  Bedouin,  as  little  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  as  the  American  Indians,  the  Bantu,  or  any  other  politically  unorganized  and  Inarticulate 
race  of  'natives, '  whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  place  to  the  colonization  of  more  'progressive* 
peoples,  "ts  such  attitudes  permitted  the  misleading  Zionlat  slogan,  "The  people  without  a  land 
for  a  land  without  a  people,"  to  go  unchallenged  In  the  non -Arab  world. 

Baste  Quettion  for  Palestine  Government  It  Jetcith  Immigration 

Following  an  outbreak  of  communal  riots  in  the  spring  of  1920,  the  British  government  re¬ 
placed  its  military  administration  in  Palestine  by  a  civil  administration.  On  July  1,  1920,  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  a  Liberal  statesman  of  Jewish  faith  and  sympathetic  to  the  Zionists,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Great  Britain's  first  High  Commissioner*  to  the  mandate  territory.  M  in  August,  the 
Palestine  government  promulgated  its  first  immigration  ordinance,  setting  the  conditions  for 
Jewish  immigration  and  fixing  the  first  annual  quota  at  16, 500.  ts  The  question  of  Jewish  im¬ 
migration  quotas  was  hereafter  to  become  basic  to  Arab-Britlsh  difficulties. 

The  Zionist  Organization  was  recognized  by  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  appropriate  Jewish 
public  body  to  advise  and  work  with  the  Palestine  government  in  economic,  social,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national  home  and  the  interests  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Palestine.  Arrangements  were  made  in  1928-29  to  include  both  Zionist  and  non- 
Zionist  Jews  in  a  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  headed  by  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  who  remained 
chairman  of  the  Zionist  Organization.  A  Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
was  headed  by  David  Ben  Gurion,  and  this  body  established  a  Foreign  Department,  headed  by 
Moshe  Shertock.tt  Through  these  and  other  Zionist -controlled  organizations  and  bodies,  the 
Jewish  community  In  Palestine  developed  what  has  been  described  as  a  quasi -government  during 
the  mandate  period. 

^British  High  Commissioners  for  Palestine  during  the  interwar  period  included  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  (1920-25),  Lord  Piumer  (1925-28),  Sir  John  Chancellor  (1928-31),  Sir  Arthur  Wauchope 
(1931-38),  and  Sir  Harold  McMlchael  (1938-44) .  (Abdullah,  Memoirs  of  King  Abdullah  of 
Transjordan  (London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1950),  pp,  227-28). 
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Arab  Lander  *  Oppose  Jewish  Immigration  and  Seek  Self 'Determination 

Meanwhile  the  Arab  position  hud  been  given  articulation  in  December  1920  nt  nn  important 
meeting  at  llulfu,  called  the  Third  Arab  Congress  because  Palestinian  Arabs  had  participated  in 
two  previous  eongremiea  hold  in  Syria.  Representatives  of  Muslim  and  Christian  societies,  as 
well  as  prominent  members  of  the  ilusuint  and  Nashaohibi  "families"  were  among  the  leading 
participants  In  this  Congress,  which  elected  Musa  Kazom  Pasha,  former  Mayor  of  Jerusalem,  as 
chairman,  it  Repeated  several  times  later,  this  Arnb  Congress  played  an  important  role  in  Arab 
organisation  and  provided  an  instrument  for  denting  with  the  mandatory  authorities. 

The  Third  Arnb  Congress  passed  a  resolution  demanding  "self-determination  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  u  national,  i  e. ,  Arab,  Oovernment  in  Palestine.  "»  It  protested  specifically  against 
the  mandatory's  recognition  of  the  Zionist  Organization  aB  an  official  body,  the  setting  up  of  im¬ 
migration  quotas  for  Jews,  the  recognition  of  Hebrew  as  an  official  language,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  many  prominent  Zionists  and  Jews  to  high  offices  in  the  Palestine  government.  This 
resolution  formed  the  baala  of  Arab  policy  in  Palestine  throughout  the  mandate  period.  t»  The 
Arab  Kxoeutive  Committee,  organized  at  the  1920  Congress,  became  the  main  coordinating  body 
of  Aral)  political  activity  for  more  than  a  decade.  Its  members  were  elected  by  the  Congress 
und  it  was  headed  by  Chairman  Musa  Kazem  Pasha.  Jamal  liusaini  was  its  secretary,  s* 

In  1021,  the  Supreme  Muslim  Council  was  formed  as  an  official  Arab  body  according  to  reg¬ 
ulations  drawn  up  by  an  Arab  assembly  and  approved  by  High  Commissioner  Samuel.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  president  and  four  members  elected  for  four  years.  After  1926,  the  members  were 
nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner.  *•  The  Council's  functions  were  nominally  to  regulate  the 
religious  nffuirs  of  the  Muslim  community,  to  supervise  the  spending  of  funds  belonging  to  Is¬ 
lamic  religious  endowments  (wuqf) .  and  to  handle  Islamic  religious  appointments.  However,  as 
the  Arabs  came  to  be  regarded  as  merely  one  of  the  religious  communities  in  Palestine  and 
censed  to  he  identified  with  the  government,  their  religious  representatives  on  the  Council  also 
became  the  political  spokesmen  for  their  commimJ#'.  This  was  especially  true  when  Haj  Amin 
liusaini.  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  became  President  of  the  Supreme  Muslim  Council.  Personal 
talent  and  qualification  combined  with  special  circumstances  to  make  Haj  Amin  a  very  influential 
political  figure,  and  in  Jewish  eyes  he  was  to  be  "the  symbol  of  Arab  opposition  to  Zionism. "32 
On  the  other  hand,  Arab  extremists  denounced  the  Mufti  as  a  British  agent.  33 


British  Pursue  a  Middle  Course  That  Leaves  Both  Arabs  and  Jews  Dissatisfied 

The  basis  for  British  policy  in  Palestine  during  the  mandate  period  was  contained  and  set 
forth  in  the  white  paper  of  1922,  which  was  issued  as  the  official  view  on  Britain's  role  as  man¬ 
datory  of  the  territory.  34  This  document,  which  first  enunciated  the  principle  of  "the  economic 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  country"  as  a  criterion  for  the  admission  of  Jewish  immigrants. 


committed  Britain  to  the  principle  of  a  national  home  for  the  world's  Jews  in  Palestine,  but  it 
did  not  spell  out  the  political  implications  of  such  a  policy,  s*  Although  going  further  even  than 
the  Balfour  Declaration  in  the  direction  of  meeting  Zionist  aspirations,  the  1922  white  paper 
failed  to  satisfy  Zionist  demands  completely.  With  the  Zionists  calling  for  unlimited  Jewish 
immigration  and  the  Arabs  just  as  adamantly  opposed  to  even  limited  immigration  of  Jews,  the 
British  compromise  position  left  both  extremes  in  violent  opposition  to  the  mandatory  authorities. 

The  Arab  community  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine,  and  their  leaders  continually  pressed  the  British  (1)  to  end  Jewish  immigration,  (2) 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  land  through  sale  or  otherwise  from  Arabs  to  Jews,  and  (3)  to  estab¬ 
lish  representative  self-government,  in  order  to  give  the  predominantly  Arab  population  of  the 
country  control  over  public  policy.  There  was  some  validity  in  the  charge  that  Arab  leaders 
"negotiated  with  their  eyes  fixed,  not  on  the  political  object  in  view,  but  on  the  necessity  for 
preserving  an  unsullied  reputation  for  patriotism  among  their  fellow-countrymen.  "*•  But  this 
contention  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Zionist  desires  were  antithetical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Palestinian  Arab  community. 

This  basic  conflict  was  often  obscured  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  complex  of  demands  and  argu¬ 
ments,  claims  and  counterclaims,  that  went  on  in  Palestine  during  the  mandate  years.  The 
Zionists  argued  that  the  importation  of  Jewish  skill  and  capital  Into  Palestine  was  bringing  prog¬ 
ress  and  economic  prosperity  to  an  underdeveloped  and  underpopulated  country.  They  claimed 
that  the  transfer  of  land  from  Arab  landowners  to  Jewish  settlers  did  not  deprive  the  Arab  peas¬ 
ants  of  any  land  which  they  really  needed,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  improved  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  which  the  Jews  brought  to  the  country  would  enable  the  Arabs  to  live  better  on  less  land. 
The  Arabs  saw  the  Jewish  influx  in  quite  a  different  light.  Refusing  to  admit  even  the  partial 
truth  of  Jewish  contentions,  the  Arabs  pointed  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  landless  Arab  peasants, 
many  of  whom  drifted  into  the  towns  in  search  of  employment  and  lived  there  in  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions.  3T 


INSURGENCY 

The  violence  of  the  1930's  was  thus  a  direct  outgrowth  of  tensions  between  the  Jewish  and 
Arab  communities  which  had  been  steadily  mounting  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  man¬ 
date  over  Palestine.  There  had  been  similar  disturbances,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  In 
1920-21  and  again  in  1929.  Ln  1933,  as  on  each  of  the  earlier  occasions,  the  Impetus  behind  the 
Arab  community's  resort  to  armed  violence  was  Increased  Jewish  immigration. 

The  year  1933,  which  witnessed  the  advent  of  Nazi  power  in  Germany,  brought  a  new  surge 
of  Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine.  The  number  of  immigrants  rose  from  9,553  in  1932  to 
30,327  in  1933,  42,359  in  1934,  and  61,458  in  1935.  In  addition,  there  were  some  22,000  illegal 
immigrants  in  1932-33. 
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i4ro6f  Demonstrate  Against  Increased  Jewish  Immigration 

Arab  leaders  reacted  quiekly  to  these  developments  by  issuing  in  early  1933  a  manifesto  to 
the  Arab  community  charging  the  Zionists  with  attempting  to  take  possession  of  the  country  by 
legal  and  illegal  means  and  accusing  the  Palestine  government  of  paving  the  way  for  a  Zionist 
takeover.  The  manifesto  ominously  warned  that  the  government  must  bear  the  consequenoos  of 
its  actions.  On  March  26,  1933,  an  Arab  meeting  in  Jaffa  adopted  the  principle  of  economic  boy¬ 
cott  and  noncooperation  toward  the  mandatory. 

In  October,  when  the  Arab  Executive  Committee  called  upon  the  Arabs  to  demonstrate 
against  the  government,  street  demonstrations  were  held  despite  an  official  ban.  On  October  13, 
the  Committee  declared  a  general  strike  which  led  to  rioting  and  disturbances  and  forced  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  proclaim  emergency  measures. »  These  Initial  disturbances  occurred  in  the 
cities  of  Jaffa,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  and  Nablus  and  were  confined  to  urban  Arabo.  The  attack  was 
directed  against  the  forces  of  the  government  and  was,  therefore,  "for  the  first  time  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Arab  feeling  against  the  Government  as  well  as  against  the  Jews.  "» 

In  October  1934,  there  was  another  strike  and  a  new  outbreak  of  Arab  riots,  in  which  26  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  187  injured  by  police  fire.  The  area  of  rioting  was  wide,  extending  to  Jaffa, 
Haifa,  and  Nablus.  <<  In  December,  an  Arab  delegation  sought  an  interview  with  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  Sir  Arthur  Wauchope,  to  whom  they  submitted  the  Arab  view  that  the  sale  of  land  to  Jews 
and  increasing  Jewish  immigration  had  reached  such  a  scale  "as  to  be  contrary  to  the  promises 
to  preserve  Arab  rights  given  in  the  mandate.  "«t  Sir  Arthur  answered  that  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  Increase  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  that  Jewish  immigration  was  not 
excessive.  <2 


Arabs  Organise  Politically  and  Crystallise  Their  Demands 

Arab  discontent  continued  unabated,  and,  following  the  death  of  the  Arab  Congress  Chairman 
Musa  Kazem  Pasha,  Arab  political  groups  began  to  reorganize  and  by  1935  to  crystallize  around 
more  militant  leaders.  Six  political  parties  came  into  being  at  this  time:  the  Palestine  Arab 
Party,  under  the  leadership  of  Jamal  Bey  Husaini  (a  kinsman  of  HaJ  Amin  Husaini,  the  Mufti  of 
Jerusalem;  the  National  Defense  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Ragheb  Bey  Nashashibi  (former 
Mayor  of  Jerusalem);  the  Reform  party,  with  no  president,  but  with  Dr.  Husain  E.  Khalidi, 
Mayor  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  leading  member  of  its  executive  committee;  the  National  Bloc,  under 
the  leadership  of  Abdul  Latif  Bey  Salah;  the  Congress  Executive  of  Nationalist  Youth,  led  by 
Yacub  Ghusein;  and  the  Istiqlal  (Independence)  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Auni  Bey  Abdul 
Hadi.u 

Communal  tensions  continued  to  mount,  and  in  November  1935  there  was  a  flare  of  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  Arab  community  when  a  smuggled  consignment  oi  arms,  addressed  to  an  uniden¬ 
tified  Jew,  was  discovered  in  the  port  of  Jaffa.  On  November  25  the  leaders  of  Arab  parties 
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presented  a  Joint  memorandum  to  the  High  Commissioner  demanding  (1)  establishment  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  government,  (2)  prohibition  of  land  transfer  to  the  Jews  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  guar¬ 
anteeing  a  minimum  holding  to  Arab  peasants  similar  to  the  Five  Fedan  Law  of  Egypt,  (3)  imme¬ 
diate  cessation  of  Jewish  immigration  and  formation  of  a  competent  committee  to  <  .-ter mine  the 
"absorptive  capacity  of  the  country"  and  lay  down  a  principle  for  immigration,  (4)  legislation 
requiring  lawful  residents  to  carry  identity  cards,  and  (5)  investigation  of  illegal  immigration. « 

The  British  Response  Revives  Arab  Fears 

The  High  Commissioner  responded  to  these  demands  by  proposing  a  Legislative  Council  for 
Palestine  in  which  both  Arabs  and  Jews  would  be  represented  and  promising  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  prevent  Arab  landowners  from  selling  all  their  agricultural  holdings  to  non-Arabs. 
The  government  also  promised  at  this  time  to  set  up  a  new  statistical  bureau  to  determine  appro¬ 
priate  rates  of  immigration  into  the  country. 

The  Arabs,  although  far  from  satisfied  with  the  government's  proposals,  were  inclined  to 
accept  the  Legislative  Council  project  as  a  partial  settlement  of  their  demands,  and  they  finally 
accepted  the  invitation  to  send  a  delegation  to  London  to  discuss  the  Legislative  Council  Idea.  <5 
In  fact,  in  early  1936,  the  Arabs  seemed  for  the  first  time  willing  to  talk  rather  than  fight,  but  at 
this  juncture  the  government  suddenly  changed  its  polioy  and  abandoned  the  project  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  following  a  debate  in  Parliament  in  which  a  number  of  pro-Zionist  politicians 
attacked  the  scheme.  <«  The  abandonment  of  the  project  "revived  all  the  old  Arab  suspicions 
about  Zionist  backstairs  influence  and  British  bad  faith.  "  A  "new  wave  of  despair"  overshadowed 
the  outlook  of  the  Arabs,  who  saw  in  these  developments  "fresh  evidence  of  Jewish  influence  in 
London,  and  a  proof  that  the  self-government  institution  for  which  they  were  asking  was  as  far 
away  as  ever.  "«  As  a  result  violence  appeared  imminent.  «* 


At  Violence  Breaks  Out,  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  Is  Organised 

Jewish-Arab  relations  were  further  exacerbated  by  a  new  wave  of  violence  which  seems  to 
have  started  accidentally  when  a  Jewish  immigrant  of  Greek  origin  was  killed  on  the  road  from 
Nablus  to  Tulkarm  on  April  15,  1936,  by  a  marauding  Bedouin.  49  The  funeral  was  the  occasion  of 
serious  riots  in  Jaffa  and  Tel  Aviv.  The  government  resorted  to  curfew  regulations  and  enacted 
new  decrees  forbidding  traffic  in  arms,  ammunitions,  and  explosives,  so  Sixteen  Jews  and  five 
Arabs  were  killed  in  these  disturbances,  si 

After  these  events,  things  began  to  move  rapidly.  The  Arabs  called  a  general  strike;  and  an 
Arab  Higher  Committee,  with  supporting  local  committees,  was  speedily  organized  on  April  25, 
1936.  It  consisted  of  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Haj  Amin  Husaini,  as  president  and  Auni  Bey  Abdul 
Hadi  and  Ahmad  Hilmi  Pasha  of  the  Istiqlal  Party  as  secretary  and  treasurer  respectively,  with 
Ragheb  Bey  Nashashibi,  Jamal  Bey  Husaini,  Abdul  Latif  Bey  Salah,  Dr.  Husain  E.  Khalidi,  Yacub 
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ChuHcin,  Yaoub  Fora),  and  Alfred  Rook  a*  member*.  The  last  two  were  Christian  Arabs  who 
were  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  communltlea  respectively,  a  This 
body  superseded  the  old  Arab  Executive  Committee  and  undertook  to  oonduot  negotiations  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Arab  population  of  Palestine  during  the  period  of  the  insurgenoy.  It  seemed 
to  be  "in  closer  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  than  any  previous  Arab  body"  beoause  it  was  able  to 
maintain  contacts  through  the  local  Arab  National  Committees,  a 

Arab  Objecihet,  Strategy,  and  Operation*  in  1936 

Led  by  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  the  acknowledged  spiritual  and  political  leader  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Arab  community,  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  called  for  continuation  of  the  general  strike 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  High  Commissioner  reiterated  the  community’s  demands.  These 
included  the  three  basic  objectives  which  would  keep  Palestine  as  an  Arab  country  and  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home,  namely,  the  termination  of  Jewish  immigration, 
prohibition  of  the  transfer  of  land  from  Arabs  to  Jews,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  gov¬ 
ernment  responsible  to  a  representative  council,  m 

The  strike  was  generally  effective,  and  it  soon  developed  into  a  general  campaign  of  civil 
disobedience  on  the  Indian  style.  Including  a  refusal  by  the  Arabs  to  pay  taxes.  Later,  rioting 
broke  out  and  disorders  spread  rapidly,  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  small  war  in  the  summer  of 
1936.  Arab  peasants  carried  on  a  campaign  of  sabotage  and  sniping  attacks  against  both  govern¬ 
ment  troops  and  police  and  the  settlers  in  Jewish  colonies.  Small  armed  groups  carried  on 
guerrilla  warfare  from  the  hilts.  Special  targets  of  attack  by  the  insurgents  were  police  stations; 
the  road,  railway,  and  telegraphic  communications;  and  the  oil  pipeline  running  from  Iraq  to 
Haifa.  Arab  insurgents  in  the  countryside  practiced  extensive  economic  sabotage  against  Jewish 
settlers,  uprooting  their  fruit  trees  and  maiming  livestock.  6* 

In  October  1936,  after  mediation  by  neighboring  Arab  states,  the  strike  was  called  off,  even 
though  the  insurgents 1  political  demands  had  not  been  met.  One  apparent  reason  for  this  tem¬ 
porary  lull  in  insurgent  activity  was  to  permit  the  Arab  guerrillas,  most  of  whom  were  peasants, 
to  participate  in  the  harvesting  of  the  orange  crop.  Orange  exports  promised  to  be  especially 
lucrative  in  that  year,  since  Spain,  Palestine's  chief  competitor,  was  then  embroiled  in  civil  war. 
Some  800  Arabs,  as  well  as  80  Jews  and  28  British,  had  been  killed  in  the  fighting  since  April,  w 


With  Some  External  Arab  Support,  Violence  h  Renewed  in  Mid-1937 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  Arab  insurgents  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  foreign  sanctuary  and 
assistance.  From  the  summer  of  1936  on,  they  drew  volunteers  as  well  as  weapons  and  supplies 
from  neighboring  Arab  countries,  and  Fawzi  Kawkji,  a  Syrian  military  leader  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  previous  Arab  risings  and  military  organization  In  other  countries,  assumed  command  of 
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Arab  guerrilla  forcoa,  liu  drilled  the  guerrilla  unite  in  trench  warfare  and  prepared  for  open 
encounter  with  British  forces. 

Violence  broke  out  anew  in  the  summer  of  193?  when  the  British  announced  a  partition 
scheme  for  the  eventual  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question  and  Arab  terrorists  killed  the  Act¬ 
ing  District  Commissioner  for  Galilee,  believod  by  them  to  be  a  principal  author  of  the  partition 
proposal.  When  the  government  began  suppressing  Arab  political  groups  and  deporting  their 
leaders,  many  insurgent  chiefs  fled  to  nearby  Arab  countries.  The  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  escaped  to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  his  kinsman  Jamal  al-Husaini  fled  to  Syria. 

By  1938,  armed  groups  of  Arab  rebels  were  operating  in  all  Cite  major  oities,  and  rebel 
bands  openly  dominated  the  smaller  towns.  Jerusalem  and  southern  Palestine  were  for  a  time 
almost  completely  under  Insurgent  control.  During  1938  there  were  5,700  major  acts  of  terror¬ 
ism,  and  the  total  casualty  rate  increased  to  fifteen  times  the  figure  for  the  year  before.  In 
1938,  69  British,  92  Jews,  480  Arab  civilians,  and  over  a  thousand  Arab  insurgents  were  killed.  <* 

Intra-Arab  Rivalries  and  Cohesion 

There  were  perhaps  no  more  than  1,000  to  1,500  armed  rebels  in  Palestine  at  any  one  time. 
Split  up  In  small  groups  and  living  among  the  largely  sympathetic  Arab  population,  the  Arab  in¬ 
surgents  were  directed  by  the  Mufti  and  remnants  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  who  were  out¬ 
side  the  country.  Traditional  family  rivalries  were  also  reflected  among  the  insurgent  forces. 
The  Huaainis,  being  the  Palestinian  clan  most  active  in  the  insurgent  cause,  took  this  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  feud  of  long-standing  with  the  Nashashibls,  who  as  moderates  were  accused  by 
the  Husainis  of  being  British  agents.  “ 

Many  Zionists  cherished  the  oversimplified  view  that  the  opposition  to  Jewish  settlement  In 
Palestine  came  not  from  the  Arab  masses  but  from  a  small  minority  of  effendls,  or  urban  edu¬ 
cated  leaders,  who  cared  little  for  the  interesto  of  their  people  and  were  motivated  by  selfish  de¬ 
sires  and  personal  ambition.  This  was  a  misleading  conception;  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  com¬ 
munity  in  Palestine  were  naturally  drawn  principally  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who 
were  better  educated  and  more  politically  aware,  but  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  these  effendls 
generally  reflected  the  popular  feelings  of  the  Arab  majority  In  the  country.  Zionist  leader 
David  Ben  Gurion  recognized  this  when  he  advised  hiB  fellow  Zionists  to  remember  "the  national 
movement  behind  the  plans  [of  the  Arab  opposition],  its  discipline  and  leadership,  "to  With  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  Jihad,  or  holy  war,  the  insurgency  has  been  described  as  a  "peasant 
revolt,  drawing  its  enthusiasm,  its  heroism,  its  organization  and  its  persistence  from  sources 
within  itself. "« 

COWTERINSVRGE1SC  Y 

When  public  order  and  security  broke  down  in  1933  the  mandate  authorities  were  eventually 
able  to  gain  a  temporary  detente  through  a  combination  of  intensive  police  and  military  action, 


economic  measures,  and  the  mediation  of  moderate  Arab  lenders.  No  permanent  imltUcal  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  Arab  insurgents  seemed  iwsslblc  at  this  time  hoonuso  of  basic  contradictiona  in 
Britain's  Paleatinc  policy.  On  the  one  hand,  public  opinion  in  Britain  favored  the  Zionist 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  threat  of  international  conflict  with  the  Axis  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  compelled  the  British  to  look  for  ullios  among  tho  Arab  lenders  of  the  Middle  East,  who 
wt.re  greatly  agitated  over  the  Palestine  question.  Unable,  therefore,  to  reach  a  political  under¬ 
standing  acceptable  to  the  Arabs  in  1935-36,  the  government  faced  three  more  years  of  vio¬ 
lence  .  During  these  years  tho  British  and  their  Jewish  and  Arab  supporters  hold  tho  Insurgents 
at  bay  but  were  unable  to  defoat  them  militarily. 

Initial  Reaction  to  the  Outbreak  of  Violence 

When  the  disturbances  began  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  general  rebellion  in  the  spring  of 
1938,  the  government  was  not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation.  H  had  not  seemed  necessary 
to  maintain  a  large  military  force  in  Palestine,  which  since  1928  Had  Vteen  under  the  general 
military  supervision  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force.  There  were  very  few  British  troops  in  the 
mandate  and  no  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel  at  tho  beginning  of  the  insurrection. « 

Finding  the  forces  at  his'  disposal  insufficient  either  to  protect  isolated  and  scattered  Jewish 
settlements  or  to  attack  the  bands  in  the  hills,  High  Commissioner  Sir  Arthur  Wauchope  asked 
for  troop  reinforcements  from  Egypt  and  Malta  In  April  1936.  •»  At  the  same  time,  curfew  reg¬ 
ulations  were  put  into  force  and  all  traffic  in  arms,  ammunitions,  and  explosives  was  prohibited. 
Troops  were  sent  on  patrol  duty  in  the  countryside,  where  they  were  charged  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order  and  the  protection  of  communications. « 

Police  Measures  Against  Individuals  and  Communities 

The  government  took  punitive  action  against  particular  individuals  who  were  identified  as 
instigators  of  the  disturbances.  One  of  these  individuals  was  Hassan  Sidky  Dajany,  a  Jerusalem 
municipal  councilor  who  was  president  of  the  Transport  Strike  Committee.  Dajany,  who  early 
in  May  nad  circulated  an  appeal  calling  for  nonpayment  of  taxes  and  for  strikes  by  all  Arab  of¬ 
ficials,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  with  his  assistants,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  on  each  of 
them.  Later,  on  May  24,  1936,  Hassan  Sidky  Dajany  and  three  other  Arab  leaders  and  four  Arab 
journalists  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  and  confined  to  forced  residence  in  the  villages.  Fi¬ 
nally  a  concentration  camp  was  opened  at  Surfend  where  Arab  leaders  suspected  of  instigation 
were  detained.  «s 

Other  police  measures  included  closing  the  offices  of  the  Strike  Committee  and  imposing 
collective  fines  on  suspected  communities  and  villages  when  the  particular  offenders  could  not 
be  Identified.  *«  The  Arab  working-class  quarter  in  Jaffa,  which  was  an  impenetrable  labyrinth 
of  resistance  activity  and  a  hotbed  of  opposition  to  the  government,  was  blown  up  by  the  military 
on  June  1  7,  1936.  For  this  action,  which  was  represented  as  a  measure  of  town-planning,  the 
government  was  later  severely  criticized  by  the  High  Court.*' 
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Strength  and  Role  of  the  BritUh  Armed  Form 

In  July  1936,  two  cavalry  regiments  arrived,  With  this  augmentation  of  forces,  the  troops 
were  authorised  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  insurgents,  marking  n  new  phase  in  the  counter¬ 
insurgency.  On  July  6,  some  4,000  men  began  to  comb  the  area  of  the  Judean  Hills  between 
Jerusalem  and  Nablus.  Other  detachments  were  later  aont  to  search  for  and  seize  arms  which 
might  be  found  in  Arab  villages.  * 

When  the  situation  did  not  improve,  the  Colonial  Offioo  announced  on  September  7,  1936, 
that  the  British  First  Division  would  be  sent  to  Palestine,  with  Lt.  Gen.  J.  G.  Dill  in  command 
of  all  British  forces  in  the  mandate  territory. *•  During  the  summer  of  1936  the  number  of 
British  troops  in  Palestine  rose  from  less  than  10,000  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  nearly 
30,000.  r« 

Although  ground  forces  were  needed  to  combat  the  Arab  guerrilla  bands,  who  were  most 
active  in  the  hilly  interior  of  the  country,  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Air  Force  also  played 
important  supporting  roles  In  the  counterinsurgent  effort.  The  navy  was  used  mainly  for  trans¬ 
port  of  troops  and  supplies,  but  lt  also  helped  to  a  lesser  extent  in  keeping  the  port  towns  quiet 
and  sometimes  in  suppressing  disturbances.  For  example,  on  May  Day  of  1936,  when  some 
Arabs  from  outside  Haifa  who  were  bent  on  enforcing  the  general  strike  started  a  riot  in  that 
city  and  set  fire  to  a  Jewish  timber  yard,  sailors  from  the  fleet  assisted  the  police  in  restoring 
order.  »t 

Airplanes  were  used  in  the  Palestine  campaign  mainly  for  reconnaissance  and  for  transport 
of  troops  whenever  landing  facilities  were  available.  On  a  few  occasions,  the  RAF  supplied 
tactical  ground  support  in  combating  the  insurgents.  For  example,  on  June  1,  1936,  when  a  con¬ 
voy  was  ambushed  near  Tulkarm,  the  escort  was  reinforced  and  RAF  planes  helped  in  driving 
away  the  assailants,  whose  casualties  numbered  10  dead  and  20  wounded,  tz  a  similar  action  took 
place  on  July  23,  on  the  Tel  Aviv  road,  when  a  group  of  Arab  fighters  attempted  to  ambush  a 
convoy  escorted  by  airplanes.  Insurgent  losses  In  this  episode  amounted  to  12  dead,  ts 

Jeut  Fight  on  the  Side  oj  the  Counterinmrgent* 

The  government  admitted  the  Jewish  population  into  a  limited  partnership  in  its  effort 
against  the  Arab  insurgents.  Thus  2,800  Jews  were  enrolled  as  supernumerary  constables,  and 
the  arms  supplies  which  had  beer,  maintained  for  some  time  in  sealed  armories  in  Jewish  quar¬ 
ters  were  augmented.  t<  The  number  of  Jews  who  were  sworn  by  the  government  to  defend  Jewish 
settlements  reached  5,000,  aside  from  other  guards  and  patrols. 

An  Important  feature  of  Anglo-Jewish  military  cooperation  was  the  utilization  of  Jewish 
effort  to  erect  and  guard  a  barbed  wire  fence  about  60  miles  long  on  the  Lebanese  frontier.  This 
barrier  proved  to  be  very  effective  in  preventing  volunteers  and  supplies  from  reaching  the  in¬ 
surgents  from  that  direction. ts  Jewish  military  cooperation  was  not  limited  to  purely  defensive 
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incumircM.  Soon  Jews  were  admitted  also  Into  partnership  In  the  so-called  night  squads.  These 
wen-  mixed  groups  of  British  and  Jewish  fighters  under  the  command  of  British  offioers  who, 
according  to  ■  high  Jewish  authority,  sought  to  "stealthily  seek  out  the  villages  where  terrorists 
gather  or  the  hills  whence  they  descend,  ambush  them,  carry  the  war  into  their  territory,  destroy 
them.  "f<  These  group*,  adopting  the  guerrilla  techniques  of  the  inaurgents,  operated  as  what 
might  Ik*  described  u»  pseudo-  or  countergtmgs. 

in  addition  to  thin  regularly  authorised  Jewish  military  effort,  certain  aegments  of  the 
Jewish  population  developed  Independent  military  organisations,  and  some  of  theae  initiated 
violent  action  against  the  Arabs  on  their  own.  The  largest  of  these  organisations  was  the 
llaganah.  the  Jewish  secret  army,  which  eventually  lnoluded  moat  of  the  able-bodied  Jews  In 
Palestine.  In  1936,  there  were  some  10,000  members  of  the  Haganah.  Although  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  the  llaganah  wav  illegal,  the  British  "tolerated  it  because  its  alms  were  defensive,  "n 

Some  Arabs  Opt  j or  the  British 

In  addition  to  authorized  and  unauthorized  help  from  the  Jewish  community,  government 
forces,  at  least  in  matters  of  intelligence  and  maintenance  of  order,  got  some  help  from  the 
numerous  Arab  officials,  especially  the  police,  who  continued  to  render  their  usual  services. 

On  June  30.  when  137  senior  Arab  officials  of  the  Palestine  government  protested  to  the  High 
Commissioner  against  the  use  of  force  and  advised  the  cessation  of  Jewish  immigration  pending 
the  arrival  of  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry,  the  Arab  members  of  the  police  force  abstained 
from  joining  in  that  action. 

Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  government  incurred  the  wrath  of  their  countrymen  and 
often  were  the  targets  of  reprisals  by  Arab  insurgents.  Several  Arab  policemen  were  assassi¬ 
nated  at  Tulkarm  on  May  24,  1936,  and  near  Nazareth  even  after  the  end  of  the  general  strike  in 
October. 7#  Moreover,  there  were  many  casualties  among  Arab  servicemen,  both  Muslim  and 
Christian,  who  were  members  of  the  Palestine  Police  and  the  Trans-Jordan  Frontier  Force,  w 

Military  Operations  and  the  Imposition  of  Martial  Late 

During  September  1936,  several  serious  military  encounters  took  place  between  the  forces 
of  General  Dill  and  the  insurgents  near  Jenin  and  Nablus.  The  Arabs  suffered  heavy  losses,  and 
most  of  those  killed  wore  found  to  be  from  Syria  and  Trans  -Jordan. »»  On  October  7,  1936, 
another  encounter  took  place  near  Bethelehem  in  which  an  insurgent  leader  from  Syria,  Said 
I'ffemli  cl  Asse,  was  killed  and  a  Palestinian  Arab  leader,  Abdel  Kader  el  Husaini,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. **  These  events  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  Syrian  Kawkji's  efforts  to  train 
the  insurgents,  the  government  forces  enjoyed  a  definite  superiority  when  it  came  to  open  en¬ 


counter. 


During  the  fail  military  offonslvo  the  government  instituted  emergency  regulations  to 
strengthen  its  hund  In  dcullng  with  the  Insurrection.  On  September  29,  1939,  the  Palestine 
Mnrttul  Luw  Order  in  Council  was  published  In  the  official  gazette.  This  order  by  the  British 
government  in  London  gave  the  High  Commissioner  extraordinary  powers  whioh  he  oould,  at  hie 
discretion,  delegate  to  General  Dill. 

Economic  Measure i  Aid  tke  Jews 

On  the  economic  side,  the  government  counted  on  the  loss  of  income  and  increasing  hard¬ 
ships  resulting  from  the  general  strike  to  bring  the  Palestinian  Arabs  to  terms.  This  may  have 
been  a  factor  In  the  temporary  restoration  of  order  which  obtained  in  the  winter  of  1939-37, 
when  the  Arabs  suspended  Insurgent  operations,  possibly  In  order  to  profit  from  the  tpproaohing 
orange  export  season.  m 

The  most  important  positive  economic  measure  whioh  the  government  took  was  the  author¬ 
ization  to  load  and  unload  merchandise  at  Tel  Aviv  beaoh,  thereby  sanctioning  the  creation  of  an 
all -Jewish  port. «  This  undercut  the  economic  effects  of  the  Arab  strike  and  reduoed  trade  for 
the  Arab  port  cities.  It  also  had  equally  important  strategic  and  polltloal  Implications,  sinoe  it 
liberated  Palestine's  Jewish  settlements  from  dependence  on  Jaffa,  which  had  been  the  only  port 
for  southern  Palestine.  M 

British  Seek  a  Political  Solution  in  the  Matter  oj  Jewish  Immigration 

From  the  beginning  the  government  recognized  the  political  nature  of  the  Arab  insurgency 
and  realized  that  It  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  purely  military  action  or  by  economic  measures 
alone.  A  radical  change  In  Britain's  policy  toward  the  mandate  territory  was  clearly  needed  to 
meet  Arab  demands,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  did  not  want  such  a  policy  change  to 
appear  as  a  concession  made  under  duress  and  in  response  to  violence.  **  Since  the  termination 
of  Jewish  immigration  had  come  to  symbolize  the  minimum  condition  set  by  the  Arabs  for  ending 
the  strike,  the  British  took  an  adamant  stand  on  this  question.  Although  Jewish  immigration  had 
been  suspended  once  before— in  the  1920's  by  High  Commissioner  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  who  was 
himself  Jewish  and  pro- Zionist^— there  was  a  feeling  in  1936  that  concessions  made  as  isolated 
and  temporary  palliatives  during  previous  disturbances  had  only  encouraged  more  serious  dis¬ 
orders  later.  Indeed,  the  Zionists  did  not  miss  a  chance  to  press  this  view  on  the  government; 
when  the  High  Commissioner  was  inclined  to  delay  action  or.  the  immigration  schedule  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  Agency  on  April  15,  1936,  he  wbb  advised  by  the  Agency  that  continued 
deferment  would  be  regarded  as  "a  surrender  to  violence.  "M 

Acting  on  these  assumptions,  the  government  proceeded  in  May  to  set  the  immigration  quota 
for  4,500  persons.  Although  this  was  considerably  fewer  than  the  11,200  demanded  by  the  Jewish 
Agency,  it  nevertheless  Indicated  the  determination  of  the  mandatory  to  reject  the  Arab  demand 
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that  all  immigration  bo  stopped.  On  the  same  day,  the  British  Colonial  Secretory,  J.  II.  Thomas, 
declared  in  Parliament  that  the  government  intended  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  "Invest!  - 
gate  the  cauaca  of  unreet.  "  In  ortier  to  emphasize  the  government's  hnsle  stand,  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  investigation  would  begin  only  after  order  was  restored  and  that  no  change  In  policy 
would  be  contemplated  before  the  Commission's  report  was  received. » 

This  deadlock  between  the  declared  stand  of  the  government  and  that  of  the  Insurgents  was  n 
matter  of  procedure  as  well  as  principle.  On  the  one  hand,  the  military  situation  deteriorated 
appreciably  in  the  summer  of  1036,  and  there  were  more  serious  and  more  fiequent  nets  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  repression  still  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the  High  Commissioner  was  evidently 
resolved  to  be  conciliatory  despite  the  consequences,  m  One  pro-Zionist  author,  in  attempting  to 
explain  this  behavior  of  the  government,  concluded  that  the  High  Commissioner  cither  "misread 
the  character  of  the  Arab  leaders,  or  vastly  overrated  their  strength.  "*i  It  appears,  however, 
that  In  reality  both  the  Arabs  and  the  British  were  hunting  for  face-saving  devices  in  order  to 
initiate  a  change  of  policy  which  in  all  probability  would  not  be  to  the  liking  of  the  Zionists, 

Arab  Government*  Mediate  and  a  Settlement  I*  Reached  in  October  1936 

The  policy  cl  "fight  but  keep  talking"  disposed  the  government  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Arab  rulers  of  British-dominated  neighboring  territories.  •*  Thus,  the  Emir  Abdullah  of  Trans¬ 
jordan  invited  the  members  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  to  meet  with  him  twice  at  'Amman,  on 
June  16  and  August  4,  1936;  and  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuado  them  to  end  the  strike  and 
allow  the  Royal  Commission  to  begtn  its  study  of  the  Palestine  question.  Next,  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  of  Iraq,  Nuri  as-Said.  arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  August  20,  1936.  to  offer  his  mediation.  It 
was  reported  that  Nuri  ae-SWd  met  privately  with  Moshe  Shertock  and  suggested  that  the  Jewish 
Agency  voluntarily  undertake  a  temporary  cessation  of  immigration  as  a  "spectacular  gesture" 
symbolizing  the  genuine  desire  of  the  Jews  for  understanding  with  the  Arabs.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  rumors  that  Nuri  as-Snld  had  made  a  proposal  with  regnrd  to  the  suspension  of 
Jewish  Immigration  which  was  viewed  with  favor  by  the  British  government.  In  the  end,  Nuri's 
suggestion  was  not  accepted  by  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  new  British  Colonial  Secretary,  W  G.  A, 
Ormsby-Gore,  wrote  on  September  3,  1936,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Weizmann,  that  Nuri  bad 
never  been  authorized  to  give  the  Arabs  any  assurance  regarding  the  suspension  of  immigration, 
nor  had  his  terms  ever  been  accepted  by  the  British  government.  M 

Despite  these  early  failures,  mediation  efforts  by  the  governments  of  the  Arab  states  still 
seemed  the  only  way  to  end  the  impasse  and,  in  October  1936,  the  rulers  of  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Trans-Jordan,  and  Yemen  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs  through  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee.  It  called  upon  them  "to  resort  to  quietness  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  relying  upon 
the  intentions  of  our  friend  the  British  Government  and  its  declared  desire  to  Insure  justice.  " 

The  Higher  Committee,  in  agreement  with  the  local  National  Committees,  appealed  to  the  "noble 
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Arab  nation  In  Palestine  to  put  an  end  to  the  strike  and  disorder*.  "M  The  response  wns  imme¬ 
diate  and,  aside  from  some  minor  incidents,  work  wns  resumed  and  the  insurrection  appeared  U> 

be  ended,  m 

While  the  government's  military  operations  In  September-Oetober  1938  and  the  economic 
pressures  which  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Arab  community  had  their  effect  on  the  total  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Intervention  of  the  Arab  rulers  wan  perhaps  the  decisive  factor  in  restoring  the  (Ruiee 
at  this  time.  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  Arabs  had  reached  u  prior  understanding  with  the 
British  government  regarding  Arab  demands  throughout  the  Middle  East  region.  9»  Regarding 
Palestine,  the  British  government  indicated  that  "while  no  concession  could  be  mnde  under 
duress,  Arab  grievances  w»,uld  receive  due  consideration  in  the  event  of  restoration  of  order.  "9? 

British  Proposal  of  Partition  Inspires  Renewed  Rebellion 
by  Arabs— and  Jewish  Extremists 

The  October  settlement  proved  to  be  of  start  duration.  In  July  1937,  the  Royal  Commission 
which  had  been  sent  to  study  the  Palestine  question  during  the  winter  of  1936-37,  published  its 
report,  proposing  a  partition  scheme,  and  fighting  erupted  again.  For  the  next  two  years,  the 
government  was  faoed  with  renewed  hostilities  which  at  times  reached  more  serious  proportions 
than  in  the  earlier  period.  The  government's  response  in  1937  wns  primarily  military,  although 
attempts  to  reach  a  political  settlement  continued  concurrently  with  military  offensives.  By 
1938,  counterinsurgent  forces  had  lost  control  of  many  parts  of  the  mandate  territory,  particu¬ 
larly  In  the  south,  and  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  the  British  that  some  sort  of  polit¬ 
ical  understanding  with  the  Arabs  would  have  to  he  achieved  before  peace  could  be  restored  to 
Palestine.  M 

The  situation  was  not  Improved  by  the  appearance  in  1938  of  a  Jewish  terrorist,  organization, 
called  the  Irgun  Zval  Leumi  (National  Military  Organization).  Affiliated  with  the  extremist  wing 
of  the  Zionist  movement,  the  Irgun  terrorists  advocated  a  policy  of  reprisals  against  Palestinian 
Arabs  and  independently  carried  out  sets  of  terrorism  to  counter  Arab  activities.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  activities,  the  Irgun  was  credited  with  numerous 
acts  of  violence,  including  two  brutal  bombings  of  Arab  marketplaces.  99  Although  these  acts  of 
terrorism  were  deprecated  by  the  government  end  repudiated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  Irgun  terrorism  nevertheless  counted  in  the  military  balance  against  the  Arab  insurgents 
and  was  thus  part  of  the  total  de  facto  reservoir  of  force  on  the  counterinsurgent  side  of  the 
Palestine  conflict.  »<x>  With  the  emergence  of  terrorist  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the  com  ¬ 
munal  struggle,  the  government  found  resolution  of  the  insurgency  beyond  the  means  at  its 
disposal. 
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The  Wuodhcad  Commission,  sent  tit  Pulostlne  In  1938  to  work  out  th«  detatla  of  partition, 
whn  unable  to  devise  any  plan  which  would  give  tho  Jews  n  viable  area  without  leaving  a  sizable 
Arid)  minority  mid  the  bulk  of  Arab-owned  eltrua  ureaa  in  the  Jewlah  cone.  Consequently,  thia 
l\  mmission  recommended  a  scheme  of  eoonomlo  fedurallam,  providing  autonomous  areas  of 
Jews  and  Amlin,  with  the  mandatory  to  determine  the  flacal  policies  of  both  tones.  Early  In 
1  tiatl,  the  British  government  invited  representatives  of  both  the  Arab  and  Jewlah  communities 
of  Palestine  and  of  the  Arab  atatea  to  attend  a  Round  Table  Conference  In  London.  When  both 
parties  rejected  their  proposals,  the  British  proceeded  unilaterally  to  announoe  a  new  Palestine 
policy,  embodied  In  the  white  paper  of  May  17,  1939.  i*t 

Brillth  Solution  Plvtuta  No  One,  but  World  War  II  Imposes  a  Trace 

The  1931)  white  puper  doclarod  flatly  that  Great  Britain  was  not  committed  to  the  creation  of 
either  n  Jewish  or  Arab  state  In  Palestine,  but  would  work  for  the  establishment  at  the  end  of  a 
ton-year  period  of  a  joint  Arab-Jowiah  state,  In  whioh  the  apeolal  position  of  tho  Jewish  national 
home  would  lie  recognized,  British  strategic  tnterecta  guaranteed,  and  the  holy  plaoes  protected. 
During  the  flrat  five  years,  n  maximum  of  75,000  Jewish  Immigrants  would  be  permitted  and 
lllegiil  immigrants  would  be  either  deported  or  deducted  from  the  official  quota;  after  the  first 
live  years,  Jewish  immigration  would  become  subject  to  Arab  approval.  The  sale  of  land  to 
Jewa  would  be  regulated  by  the  High  Commissioner,  to* 

The  Zionists  naturally  attacked  this  document,  whioh  in  fact  met  many  of  the  demands  of  the 
Aral>  Insurgents.  The  Arab  loaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  encouraged  by  the  white  pacer  to 
hold  out  for  even  better  terms.  With  war  imminent  in  the  spring  of  1939,  it  was  generally 
known  that  Grout  Britain  was  anxious  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  states  and  keep  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  a  region  strategically  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  British  Empire.  The  outbreak 
of  World  War  II  In  September  1939  imposed  a  truce  in  the  Palestine  conflict,  without  actually 
removing  It  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  the  Jews  or  the  Arabs. 

The  Arab  insurgency  in  Palestine  is  significant  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  facing  a 
third  power  in  a  country  torn  by  religious  and  communal  rivalry  among  ethnic  groups  who  have 
the  support  of  coreligionists  and  sympathizers  abroad.  In  the  absence  of  a  political  consensus 
among  the  Jewish  and  Arab  inhabitants  of  Pulestinc,  and  with  virtually  no  awareness  on  the  part 
of  Jews  and  Arabs  of  a  common  economic  Interest  or  identity  as  Palestinians,  the  British  man¬ 
datory  regime  operated  on  the  theory  that  In  time  such  a  consensus  would  somehow  evolve.  In 
the  meantime,  the  British  sought  to  pacify  and  develop  Palestine  In  accordance  with  a  set  of  often 
conflicting  and  gradually  changing  values  and  objectives,  including  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
Jews  as  oppressed  people  and  Great  Britain's  national  interest  in  the  Middle  East  as  part  of  the 


life  line  of  the  British  Empire.  Public  opinion  In  England  throughout  the  1930't  remained  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Jewish  aims  in  Palestine.  Nonetheless,  some  British  were  disturbed  about  the  com¬ 
mitments  made  to  the  Arabs  during  World  War  I,  and  a  few  took  a  pro-Arab  point  of  view.  The 
British  government,  moreover,  had  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  Arab  world  in  the 
face  or  growing  Axis  influence  In  (he  Middle  East.  Thus,  the  British  operated  under  special 
constraints,  their  hands  tied  by  International  forces  and  events  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
Although  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  imposed  an  artificial  truoe  in  the  troubled  territory,  their 
dilemma  was  never  to  be  fully  resolved,  and  indeed  renewed  violence,  this  time  Initiated  by  the 
Jewish  community,  was  to  follow  at  war's  end,* 


"See  Chapter  Fourteen,  "Israel  (1945-1948).  " 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  UKRAINE  (1917-1921) 


Chapter  Four 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  <1917-1921) 

by  Ronald  Thompson 

The  Bolshevik  re  volution  is  U-turned -rulers  were 
foretd  to  defftnd  their  nswly  acquired  power  in 
Ruaaia  againat  a  variety  of  threats ,  including  for¬ 
eign  Intervention  and  domeatio  enemies  both  to 
their  Right  and  their  Left.  This  paper  concerns 
the  Ukraine,  where  the  fledgling  Communist  party 
and  Bed  army  used  a  highly  successful  blend  of 
terrorism,  political  machine  lion,  and  military 
force  to  defeat  peasant  guerrillas  and  Tsarist  reg¬ 
ulars  alike. 

BACKGROUND 

The  terms  insurgency  and  oounterlnsurgenoy  usually  auggest  a  sharp  dichotomy,  with  one 
side  holding  the  people  and  the  other  aide  holding  the  power -at  asymmetrical  relationship,  as 
the  teohntoal  Jargon  has  it.  In  the  Russian  Revolution  this  stark  oontrast  became  ambiguous. 
For  Vladimir  Lenin,  the  dominant  figure  of  the  revolution,  proved  easily  adept  at  oapturing 
people  and  at  capturing  power;  and  his  Bolshevik  party,  the  fountainhead  of  modern  insurgency, 
enjoyed  so  notable  a  success  that  It  quickly  became  the  chief  Russian  counterinsurgent  foroe  as 
well . 

If  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  the  father  of  modern  Insurgency,  Lenin  is  surely  its  grandfather,  and  his 
greatest  contribution  was  the  Communist  party  Itself  (called  the  Bolshevik  party  until  191B) .  As 
established  by  him  in  1903,  this  movement,  though  ostensibly  only  the  dominant  wing  of  the  Sooial 
Democratic  party,  was  actually  a  conspiratorial,  combat  party  designed  for  the  seizure  of  state 
power  through  the  manipulation  of  people.  With  its  officer  corps  of  professional  revolutionists, 
Its  organizational  principle  of  so-oalled  democratic  centralism,  ita  systematic  ("scientific'') 
development  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  its  Machiavellian  subordination  of  ethics  to  utility,  the 
party  proved  equally  cf>rp'’  legal  or  illegal,  peaceful  or  violent,  political  or  military,  na¬ 
tional  or  international  development.  In  Lenin's  own  words,  It  was  the  "lever"  with  which  he  was 
to  overturn  the  whole  of  Russia . ' 
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hwlnist  Tact  in,  o a  Applied  lo  Imurpancy 

To  accomplish  its  goal,  the  Communist  party  rapidly  developed  a  fundamental  technique;  the 
simultaneous  captureofaUieaand  isolation  ofenemles,  sometimes referred  to aa  the  ''salami"  tao- 
tlo.  The  problem,  aa  aeen  by  the  Oommuniots,  waa  to  eliminate  all  rival  leaderaof  the  people  or 
holdara  of  power,  and  the  way  to  do  it  waa  to  lariats  them  one  by  one,  utilising  the  reat  aa  alliea, 
whether  witting  or  unwitting,  for  each  auooeaatve  overthrow  •  When  the  enemy  in  the  flrat  round 
waa  eliminated,  the  ranka  of  the  alliea  were  again  jpllt  and  a  new  enemy  waa  singled  out  for  simi¬ 
lar  treatment.  The  leading  ally  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  one  round  won— quite  unknowingly,  of 
course-' the  chief  candidate  for  enemy  in  the  next  round.  The  whole  maneuver  may  aound  too 
brasenly  simple,  tut  only  he  who  haa  not  studied  modern  history  oan  dismiss  it.  Taught  today 
in  modem  texts  on  counterinsurgency  warfare,  it  waa  perfected  almost  00  yoare  ago  in  Lenin's 
revolutionary  workshop .  J 

When  the  Tsar  of  Russia  waa  overthrown  in  Maroh  1917,  the  leader  of  the  allies  was  the 
Ksdet  party,  which  Lenin  immedlatal”  worked  to  iaolate .  Behind  the  Kadeta  oame  the  Sooiallat 
Revolutionaries  (SRa) ;  and  Lenin  strove  to  split  them  and  to  propel  the  Left  SRs  against  the 
majority  SRa.  Kadeta,  SRa,  and  Mensheviks  (the  more  moderate  wing  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party)  were  all  partioipanta  in  Alexander  Kerensky's  provisional  government— against  which 
Lenin  raised  the  claims  of  the  First  Congress  of  Sovtots .  Inside  the  Congress,  the  SRs  and 
Mensheviks  were  at  first  in  control,  and  in  this  instance  Lenin  fought  to  separate  the  members 
from  thsir  leaders.  Workers  in  the  cities,  peasants  in  the  countryside,  and  non-Russian  na¬ 
tionalities  throughout  the  empire  were  all  urged  Into  action  in  the  hope  that  they  would  attaoh 
themselves  to  the  Bolshevik  leadership. 

Above  all,  and  with  the  most  devesting  effect,  Lenin  applied  his  Communist  lever  to  the 
lO-milllon-man  Russian  army.  The  point  is  sometimes  made  that  Lenin's  road  to  power,  un¬ 
like  Mao  Tse-tung's,  was  purely  political  rather  than  military.  But  where  Mao  was  to  apply 
hie  party  lever  to  an  economically  underdeveloped  society  by  concentrating  on  rural  areas  and 
building  up  a  guerrilla  army  outside  the  existing  armed  forces  of  the  nation,  Lenin  applied  his  in 
a  relatively  developed  society  precisely  by  concentrating  on  the  cities  and  by  infiltrating  and 
eventually  subverting  the  existing  armed  forces.  As  early  as  the  1905  revolution,  Lenin  had  not 
only  attempted  an  uprising  with  his  own  paramilitary  force  of  Red  Guards,  but  he  had  also  infil¬ 
trated  the  Tsarist  army.  The  surest  road  to  revolution,  in  Lenin's  view,  was  national  defeat  in 
war,  because  it  opened  all  doors,  even  the  army'B,  to  infiltration.  In  this  spirit,  he  greeted  the 
First  World  War  and  the  prospective  defeat  of  his  own  country  as  events  that  would  clear  the 
ground  for  revolution. 

The  fail  of  the  Tsarist  government  tn  1917,  during  the  third  year  of  the  war,  confirmed  his 
highest  expectations.  The  discipline  of  the  Russian  army  was  destroyed,  officers  were  replaced 
by  soldiers'  committees,  and  all  political  parties  found  a  fertile  field  for  agitation  In  the  ranks. 


The  otil«f  agency  o f  this  revolution  wan  the  Petrograd*  soviet  which,  while  null  not  controlled  by 
the  Bolehevike,  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers'  committeee  to  euch  a  degree  that 
Kerensky's  provisional  government  oould  not  challenge  it.  Bolshevik  party  cell*  anon  sprend 
throughout  the  Petrograd  and  Mo  mow  gurrleona,  the  Haltio  Fleet,  nnd  the  armiea  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Front,  ell  of  which  were  in  strategic  proximity  to  the  aentral  cities.  In  September  1017, 
the  Bolsheviks  gained  control  of  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  soviets  (the  formor  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Leon  Trotsky),  thereby  obtaining  direct  authority  over  the  military  foroes  in  tho  two 
capitals. 

The  actual  eelsure  of  power  was  the  work  of  Trotsky's  military  revolutionary  committee, 
established  by  the  Petrograd  soviet,  and  its ohief  military  specialist,  Vladimir  Antonov -Ovseenko. 
On  November  7,  while  popular  forces  such  as  worker  groups  and  Red  Guards  were  deployed  in 
the  foreground  at  Potrograd,  apodal  contingents  of  sailors  from  Kronstadt,  of  known  Bolshavik, 
Left  SR,  or  anarchist  sympathies,  mads  the  deoislve  moves  by  occupying  specific  strong  points. 
By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  provieional  government  hod  been  overthrown,  and  the  Second  Congress 
of  Soviets,  alreadyunder  Communist  control,  indicated  that  the  operation  had  transformed  the 
Maroh  revolution  into  a  "proper"  revolution.) 

Laninitt  Tactics,  at  Appltad  to  tha  Consolidation  of  Power 

Once  the  victory  was  his,  however,  Lenin— who  had  been  the  chief  subverter  of  power  - 
bsoame  the  firm  ooneolldator  of  power.  The  Communists  now  had  a  world  to  lose  as  well  as  one 
to  win,  and  they  used  every  means  at  their  disposal  both  to  retain  the  control  they  had  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  further.  Russia's  war  with  theCentral  Powers,  t  which  Lenin  had  previously  said  should 
be  transformed  into  a  revolutionary  war  against  imperialism,  was  instead  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Brest-Lltovsk  in  March  1918,  thereby  permitting  German  occupation  of  the  Ukraine 
and  provoking  Russia 'a  former  allies,  England  and  France,  into  establishing  beachheads  of  their 
own  on  Russian  soil. 

The  old  Russian  army,  gutted  by  the  Bolshevika  and  now  a  liability  to  them,  was  replaced  by 
a  new  Red  army  based  on  strict  discipline.  Whole  groups  of  the  old  officer  corps  in  turn  formed 
the  nuclei  of  the  White  armies  that  were  to  wage  a  three-year  civil  war  with  the  Reds . 

The  non-Russian  nationalities,  whioh  had  been  promised  independence  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
found  this  promise  highly  conditional.  Those  nationalities  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Red  army,  such  ae  the  Poles  and  the  Baltic  peoples,  made  good  their  independence,  while  other 
more  exposed  nationalities,  as  the  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  and  TurkeBtanis,  were  forcibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  achieving  self-determination. 


The  city  ts  now  known  as  Leningrad . 

^Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  their  satellites. 
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Tho  parties  of  the  provisional  government,'* as  the  immediate  victims  of  the  Bolshevik  coup 
d’etat,  were  suppressed  or  driven  underground,  though  the  SRs  made  strenuous  efforts  in  1918 
to  establish  a  "true''  Russian  government  in  the  Urals  aa  a  rallying  point  against  the  Bolshevik 
government  in  Moscow,  i  The  turmoil  of  the  ensuing  Russian  Civil  War,  so  much  more  devastat¬ 
ing  for  Russia  than  the  First  World  War,  produced  a  state  of  anarchy  in  which  it  was  often  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  friend  from  foe  or  insurgent  from  counterinsurgent.  In  this  bellum  omnium  in 
omnea,  more  than  one  group  acted  as  Insurgent  when  asserting  itself  externally  against  some 
stronger  group  and  as  counterinsurgent  when  protecting  itself  internally  against  a  weaker  one. 
Such  a  situation  was  made  to  order  for  Lenin,  to  whom  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  were 
not  two  antithetical  styles  of  fighting  but  variations  of  one  and  the  same  strategy.  His  style, 
both  before  and  after  1917,  combined  political  warfare  with  military  means,  to  capture  people 
and  power. 

Scope  and  Focu*  of  Thi k  Study 

For  purposes  of  the  present  analysis,  attention  will  be  focused  on  those  relationships  during 
the  Civil  War  period  which  most  clearly  reveal  Lenin  and  the  Communists  performing  a  counter¬ 
insurgent  role .  This  paper  will  pass  over  the  activities  of  foreign  powers  and  the  White  armies 
(though  these  were  Lenin’s  principal  military  opponents)  and  dwell  Instead  on  the  mass  move¬ 
ments  that  were  stirred  into  life  by  the  Revolution  of  1917,  only  to  be  broken  by  the  victorious 
march  of  Communist  power  after  1917.  The  motivation  behind  such  movements  was  not  defense 
of  the  old  order  against  a  revolution  but  defense  of  the  revolution  itself  against  what  seemed  to 
them  Its  betrayal.  Since  the  leaders  of  these  movements  were  usually  incapable  of  working 
both  sides  of  the  insurgent-counterinsurgent  road,  Lenin  was  cast  in  the  role  of  counterinsurgent 
against  them. 

The  present  analysis  will,  moreover,  be  limited  to  the  single  area  of  the  Ukraine  during  the 
years  1917  to  1921.  although  other  areas,  especially  Turkestan,  displayed  rich  and  varied  ex¬ 
amples  of  insurgency  in  this  same  period.  The  Ukraine  was  the  scene  of  a  particularly  wild 
melange  of  insurgent  and  guerrilla  movements  caught  up  in  the  Civil  War,  running  the  gamut 
from  Petlura  the  nationalist,  through  Vinnichenko  the  socialist,  through  Grigoriev  the  peasant 
opportunist,  and  to  Makhno  the  anarchist.  All  these  men  were  at  one  time  or  another  allies  of 
the  Soviets,  but,  having  been  given  the  salami  treatment,  they  sooner  or  later  became  Insurgents 
against  the  Soviets.  Taken  together,  they  reflected  a  popular  upheaval  of  tremendous  scope  and 
vitality  which  tested  most  severely  Lenin’s  strategic  and  tactical  prowess.  But  the  same  mas¬ 
tery  and  virtuosity  that  Lenin  had  already  displayed  as  chief  insurgent,  he  was  now  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  his  new  role  as  counterinsurgent-in-chiof. 

‘The  c'.Rs  had  received  54  percent  of  the  countryv'de  vote  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  in 
Novemlier  1917. 


INSURGENCY 


The  fall  of  the  Tsarist  regime  in  March  1917  found  the  Ukraine  much  less  ready  for  self- 
rule  than  the  Russian  portions  of  the  empire.  The  peasant  majority  in  the  countryside  was  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  towns,  and  the  towns  were  dominated  by  Russians  or  Russian-oriented  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainian t  Set  Up  a  Rada  in  Bid  for  Self-Government 

A  Ukrainian  Central  Council  or  Rada  was  quickly  established  to  represent  the  local  demand 
for  autonomy;  but  even  in  Kiev,  the  traditional  Ukrainian  capital,  municipal  elections  in  July 
1917  went  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  various  Russian  parties  over  the  Rada  supporters.  In  the 
rural  areas,  however,  the  Rada  parties— the  Ukrainian  Social  Democrats  (USDs)  and  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Socialist  Revolutionaries  (USRs)— had  much  more  substantial  support;  in  the  elections  for 
the  Constituent  Assembly  late  in  1917  they  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  most  of  the  Ukrainian 
provinces.  But  again,  time  would  show  that  in  their  alignments  the  peasants  were  peasants 
first  and  Ukrainians  only  second.  The  real  nationalist  core  in  the  countryside  was  limited  to  a 
thin  stratum  of  Intellectuals  such  as  rural  teachers,  who  were  mostly  USRs.  The  older  Ukrain¬ 
ian  leaders  in  the  towns  were  largely  USDs.  Among  them  Vladimir  Vinnichenko  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rada  secretariat  and  Simon  Petlura  secretary  for  military  affairs. s 

In  growing  rivalry  with  the  Ukrainian  Rada  organization,  there  spread  out  from  Russia 
proper  in  1917  a  network  of  soviets  (councils)  in  various  combinations  of  workers',  soldiers', 
and  peasants'  representatives.  As  in  Russia,  most  of  the  soviets  in  the  Ukraine  were  soon 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Bolshevik  party,  but  the  Bolsheviks  were  so  overwhelmingly 
Russian  or  Jewish  in  composition  that  they  had  little  success  in  obtaining  support  in  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  countryside.  Thus,  in  December  1917,  when  the  Bolsheviks  tried  to  repeat  their  Petrograd 
success  by  summoning  to  Kiev  an  All-Ukrainian  Congress  of  Soviets  to  endorse  an  anticipated 
Bolshevik  seizure  of  power,  the  Congress  got  completely  out  of  hand  and  instead  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  the  Ukrainian  Rada.  The  disgruntled  handful  of  Bolsheviks  thereupon  left  the  Congress, 
quitting  Kiev  Cor  the  more  completely  Russianized  atmosphere  of  Kharkov,  where  a  local  soviet 
congress  was  conveniently  in  session.  This  gathering  was  promptly  upgraded  to  become  the 
"true"  All-Ukrainian  Congress  of  Soviets,  and  on  this  basis  a  Soviet  government  of  the  Ukraine 
was  proclaimed  to  contest  the  claims  of  the  People's  Republic  established  by  the  Rada  at  Kiev. 
Armed  conflict  was  thus  precipitated.1' 

The  Rada  h  Cast  Out  of  Kiev  by  Soviet  Forces 

Civil  war  in  the  Ukraine  opened  with  the  soviet  puppet  government  at  Kharkov  serving  as 
the  channel  for  Intervention  by  the  Russian  Communists.  The  original  Soviet  force  of  Kronstadt 
sailors,  Moscow  Red  Guards,  and  local  Kharkov  volunteers— only  800  strong  and  with  a 
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"loot-tho-loolers"  style  of  oporntiun-wus  certainly  nondescript,  Ixit  it  proved  to  be  superior  to 
the  Rada's  aoraewhat  similur  levies  under  Potlurn. 

In  this  heyday  of  propaganda  warfare,  one  agitator  was  reputed  to  lx>  worth  n  hundred  sol¬ 
diers:  the  intellectual  party  agitator  had  the  pur  pone,  trnbtlng,  and  discipline  which  the  pennant 
soldier  lacked.  On  this  first  invasion,  Bolshevik  agitators  talked,  or  uonfuaed,  enough  of  the 
Rada's  best  contingents  Into  switching  skies  to  smooth  the  way  for  u  Red  capture  of  Kiev  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Rada  in  February  1918. 

The  Rada  Bringt  in  Central  Poteen,  Who  Set  lip  the  Skoropadtky  Puppet  Regime 

The  then  tried  to  turn  the  tables  by  bringing  in  an  outside  forco,  the  Austro-Germnn 
troops  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  whom  its  representatives  had  reached  a  separate  under¬ 
standing  at  Brest- Litovsk.  Tor  most  of  1918.  the  Central  Powers  did  tndeod  become  the  dom¬ 
inant  force  in  the  Ukraine,  but  they  soon  dispensed  with  the  Bade  in  fnvor  of  a  new  puppet  re¬ 
gime  of  their  own,  headed  by  a  member  of  the  landed  gentry,  the  Hetman  Pavel  Skoropadsky .  >' 

This  German-sponsored  Skoropadsky  regime  transformed  the  Ukraine  from  a  scene  of 
power  conflict  into  u  veritable  sen  of  anarchy.  The  German  goal  of  extracting  a  million  tons  of 
grain  from  the  Ukraine  and  the  aristocratic  Skoropadsky 'a  fnvorablo  attitude  toward  restoration 
of  the  landed  estates  brought  the  peasants  almost  universally  up  in  urms,  The  more  the  peasants 
resisted,  the  more  the  Germans  retaliated;  and  the  more  their  repriaals  took  effect,  tho  more 
the  peasnnts  resorted  to  guerrilla  war. 

The  Rada  parties  were  quickly  involved,  ns  left  wings  of  both  the  USDs  and  tho  USRs  broke 
with  their  leaders  and  sought  more  direct  forms  of  struggle,  as  well  as  cooperutlon  with  tho 
Bolsheviks.  By  May  lOie.  the  T.efl  USRs,  tho  group  most  closely  linked  with  the  guerrillas,  had 
captured  their  party's  newspaper,  Borotbu  (Struggle),  from  which  thoy  took  tho  name  of  Borot- 
bisty  In  forming  s  separate  party  of  their  own.# 

At  Skoropadtky  Folk,  the  Rada  It  Revived  at  a  Directory 

The  Skoropadsky  regime  collsiwed  following  tho  German  surrender  In  November  1918.  The 
Immediate  local  beneficiary  was  the  old  Rada,  now  revived  as  a  Directory  of  Five,  still  headed 
by  Vinnichenko  and  Petlurn .  As  the  hated  rule  of  the  Central  Powers  came  to  an  end,  the  whole 
Ukrainian  population  was  visibly  astir,  with  the  Directory  Beamingly  riding  the  whirlwind  nrvl 
directing  the  storm.  In  mid-December.  l*eUura  entered  Kiev  in  triumph  as  the  leader  of 
30,000  troojm,  with  perhaps  twice  us  mnny  guerrillas  ostenslbh  his  in  the  provinces. # 

The  Director;  Facet  Peatanl  Rebellion,  Foreign  Occupation ,  mod  Holthevik  Hotlilily 

The  Directory's  {terlod  of  rejoicing  was  brief,  however,  ns  the  peasant  guerrillas,  feeling 
the  hit  in  their  teeth,  began  act  their  own,  and  as  foreign  forces,  generally  much  stronger 
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than  Petlura's,  converged  on  the  Ukraine  from  all  directions.  Among  the  Directory's  supiMiriers, 
some -a*  proper  Social  Demoorata  and  Soolniiat  Revolutioiittrieu— (ought  to  advance  the  nodal 
revolution,  neoeaaarUy  cooperating  to  tome  extent  with  the  Bolsheviks,  only  to  be  •  hooked  Inter 
by  evidence*  of  Bolahevlk  had  faith.  Others,  auch  aa  Poll  urn,  sought  to  institute  n  military 
dictatorship  that  would  forgo  social  gains  in  order  to  fight  the  Bolsheviks.  But  such  action 
only  alienated  the  peasants,  who  were  in  s  radical  mood,  without  stabilising the  military  situation. 

Among  the  foreign  forces  in  the  Ukraine  at  the  end  of  World  War  f,  there  were  several 
thousand  German  troops  who  continued  to  occupy  some  Ukrainian  cltias— ever  after  60,000  Allied 
troops,  chiefly  Frenoh,  had  ocoupied  the  prinolpal  towns,  especially  Odeasa,  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast,  to  Farther  east,  In  the  area  of  the  Don,  Anton  Denikin's  White  Russian  army,  soon  to  in- 
elude  the  Don  Coesaoks  and  total  100,000  men,  confronted  the  roughly  comparable  forces  of  the 
Red  army  of  the  Southern  Front.  And  finally,  despite  s  promise  of  neutrality,  Lenin  at  an  ap¬ 
propriate  moment  reactivated  the  Russo-Ukratnlan  front. 

The  Directory  Is  Otorthromn  by  the  BrUhovUu 

In  November  1918,  s  Ukrainian  Soviet  government  was  proclaimed  for  the  second  time. 
Antonov- Ovseenko,  who  had  alroady  served  as  the  military  oommisssr  for  Moscow's  first  oon- 
qusat  of  the  Ukraine  a  year  before,  was  given  the  same  post  for  a  repeat  performance  on  a 
larger  ecale.  Although  the  forces  that  Moscow  could  spars  ware  still  ridiculously  small,  the 
completely  disorganised  rabble  of  the  earlier  ocoaslon  had  been  left  far  behind,  and  the  8,000 
men  at  the  start  of  the  Red  campaign  graw  to  46,000  with  the  capture  of  Kiev  In  February  1910.it 
By  this  blow,  the  Rade-Direotory  government  tn  the  Ukraine  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Kerensky 
regime  in  Russia;  Petlura  wae  fortunate  to  escape  from  Kiev  with  hit  remaining  90,000  troops 
and  seek  refuge  on  the  Polish  frontier,  where  he  intrigued  with  the  new  Polish  state  of  Marshal 
Jtfstf  PUsudaki  for  a  later  unauooeasfol  comeback. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  the  Ukraine  Find i  That  P  ecu  anti 
Remain  an  Insurgent  Throat 

With  Christian  Rakovsky  installed  aa  the  head  of  the  8ovist  government  at  Kiev,  the  team  of 
Antonov-Ovaeenko  and  Rakovsky  now  held  very  much  the  asms  position  occupied  ]ust  two  months 
before  by  Petlura  and  Vinniohsnko,  who  had  ridden  the  peasant  whirlwind  but  had  bean  unable  to 
oontrol  it.  Of  the  46,000  men  claimed  by  Antonov-Ovseenko,  perhaps  one-third  wart  partisans 
who  two  months  earlier  had  been  claimed  by  Petlura.  The  guerrilla  gals,  which  at  first  had 
surged  so  easily  to  the  Directory's  aide,  had  surged  just  as  easily,  when  brighter  prospects 
opened,  to  the  Soviet  .de.  Would  the  Communist  party  succeed  any  batter  than  the  UBDe  and 
USRa  in  directing  thie  storm  to  Its  own  advantage  f 

Among  those  already  moving  toward  closer  relations  with  the  Soviets  were  the  two  moat 
considerable  guerrilla  leader*  of  the  entire  Ukt sine— the  Ataman  Grigoriev  and  Nestor  Makhno. 


These  men,  each  In  his  own  way,  were  among  the  outstanding  Insurgent  leaders  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  their  deeds  significantly  affected  history.  Makhno  In  particular  had  few  peers.  They 
stand  as  prime  examples  of  the  Communist  tactic  of  using  an  ally,  literally  until  the  very  moment 
when  he  is  to  be  ambushed  as  an  enemy. 

The  Guerrilla  Chief  Grigoriev  Refute*  Soviet  Order * 

Grigoriev,  guerrilla  chief  of  the  steppe  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lower  Dnepr,  was  a 
Cossack  with  military  experience  in  World  War  I.  He  had  been  commissioned  as  a  partisan 
leader  by  Petlura,  and  then  he  carved  out  a  career  of  his  own.  A  brilliant  irregular  fighter, 
with  the  magnetism  necessary  to  hold  together  a  guerrilla  band  numbering  7,000  by  December 
1918,  he  was  especially  remarkable  for  his  brash  and  uninhibited  self-advancement.  Although 
he  claimed  to  be  a  Borotbist  (Left  USR)  as  an  offset  to  Bolshevik  pressure,  he  also  officially 
attached  himself  to  the  Red  army  of  Antonov-Ovseenko  in  February  1919,  when  he  concluded 
that  it  was  the  winning  side. 

When  Antonov-Ovseenko  sent  political  commissars  to  bring  him  under  control,  however, 
Grigoriev  ignored  them  and  followed  his  own  inclination,  moving  south  to  attack  the  wealthy, 
refugee-jammed,  French-garrisoned  cities  on  the  Black  Sea  coa9t.  With  some  hard  fighting, 
more  braggadocio,  and  still  more  sheer  luck,  he  captured  Kherson  and  Nikolaev  In  March,  and 
then,  with  weapons  and  momentum  thus  acquired,  he  staged  a  triumphal  entry  into  Odessa  in 
April.  The  greatly  superior  French  troops,  professional  soldiers  who  had  survived  four  years 
of  war  on  their  own  home  front,  simply  refused  to  face  a  postwar  fight  on  a  foreign  front  and 
had  to  lie  evacuated  in  indecent  haste.  12 

Still  acting  against  orders  and  now  bursting  with  colossal  self-esteem,  as  well  as  several 
trainloads  of  booty,  Grigoriev  and  his  15,000  partisans  returned  to  their  rural  base  within  the 
bend  of  the  Dnepr,  while  Antonov-Ovseenko  and  his  associates  alternately  raged  and  applauded. 
Ordinarily,  the  next  step  for  the  Bolsheviks  would  have  been  to  discipline  their  refractory  sub¬ 
ordinate,  but  on  this  occasion  their  hands  were  stayed  by  the  menace  of  Denikin's  White  offen¬ 
sive  opening  in  the  east  and  by  the  anxious  appeals  of  a  fledgling  Hungarian  Soviet  in  the  west. 
Antonov-Ovseenko 's  ingenious  solution  was  to  pack  Grigoriev  off  in  the  direction  of  Hungary  and 
thereby  leave  the  Bolsheviks  in  full  control  of  the  Ukraine,  but  this  plan  foundered  in  the  pace  of 
Grigoriev's  contrary  intentions. 

Grigoriev  Turn *  Against  Bolshiviiu  and  Is  Crushed 

The  growing  resistance  of  Grigoriev's  peasant  followers  had  forced  him  to  adopt  the  now 
standard  Communist  practices  of  requisitioning  grain,  organizing  agrarian  communes,  and 
flouting  national  am!  religious  allegiances.  Therefore,  instead  of  leaving  for  the  Western  front 
in  May  1919,  Grigoriev  suddenly  unleashed  an  anti-Bolshevik,  anti-Russian,  and  especially 
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anti -.Semitic  rebellion.  The  timing  could  hardly  have  bean  more  disantroua  for  BoUhavlk  hop# a, 
for  by  this  time  the  |i«asuni  mnuaoa  had  again  grown  dl»lllu*lon#d— Lenin's  Antonov l*t»  seamed 
no  bettor  than  the  Potluriuta. 

The  Urlgoriov  uprising  Iwonme  the  signal  for  u  general  insurgency  whioh  marked  the  near 
breakdown  of  Soviet  rule  In  the  Ukraine.  Only  by  a  desperate  concentration  of  Soviet  foroes, 
was  the  military  threat  poaed  by  Grigoriev  broken  in  the  next  two  weeks,  but  in  tha  meantime 
the  lloliihevik'e  golden  opportunity  of  linking  up  with  tha  Sovlat  rsgtme  In  Hungary  had  been  lort 
and  the  ominoua  threat  from  White  Russian  foroea  under  Denikin  had  miterlallsed.it 

Noitor  Makhno,  Revolutionary  Anar  chill  and  Pvaiant  Boro 

Especially  offeoted  by  the  Denikin  invasion  that  followed  waa  Or  Igor  lev 'a  counterpart, 

Nestor  Makhno,  the  dashing  young  guerrilla  ohief  of  the  east  bank  of  the  lower  Dnepr.  Unlike 
the  cynical  military  adventurer  Grigoriev,  Makhno  was  a  dedicated  peasant-anarchist  who  had 
spent  World  War  I  in  prison  for  previoui  radioal  activities  and  whoaa  hatred  of  any  and  all  gov¬ 
ernments  had  been  confirmed  by  the  experience .  Released  tn  1917,  he  had  returned  to  his  home 
base  at  Oulal  Polye,  an  overgrown  village  of  30,000  on  the  open  ateppea  between  the  Dnepr  bead 
and  the  Asov  Sea,  where  he  quiokly  led  the  local  peasants  in  sailing  the  land  from  surrounding 
eatatsa . 

The  German  occupation  made  Makhno  an  aotive  Insurgent,  end  hie  tactioal  Kill  and  popular 
appeal  won  him  n  following  that  by  February  1919  numbered  perhaps  10,000  men,  or  one-halt  hla 
claimed  strength,  ««  This  force,  spearheaded  by  a  2,000-man  oavairy,  waa  made  up  chiefly  of  a 
mobile  infantry  transported  in  light,  two-horse  carriages,  or  tatohankas,  oapabla  of  holding  three 
men  each  and  keeping  pace  with  the  oavairy  on  raids  that  might  avarage  40  miles  a  day.  They 
usually  fought  aa  scattered  bands,  avoiding  major  engagements  in  favor  of  hit-and-run  taotloa. 
The  terror  of  the  local  nobility  and  other  holdovers  from  the  old  regime,  they  were,  by  (he  earns 
token,  heroes  and  champion*  in  the  eyes  of  a  peasantry  long  aooustomad  to  a  spirit  of  rabel- 
liouaness.it 

Makhno  View  BoUhvvikt  cm  Miiguidvd,  But  See*  Grigoriev  a$  on  yfnfireeo/n  denary 

Tn#  Ideological  pretension*  of  Makhno's  band  were  largely  supplied  by  e  handful  of  intellec¬ 
tual  anarchist*  who  published  Nnbat  (Tocsin)  at  Kharkov.  This  group  helped  Makhno  to  estab¬ 
lish  what  they  considered  to  be  the  truo  expression  of  the  1917  revolution:  multiparty  local 
soviet*  which  were  controlled  by  neither  the  Communist*  nor  Moscow.  The  program  fitted  In 
with  the  idea*  of  Makhno's  peasant  followers,  who  were  in  a  tense  "natural  anarchist*, "  op¬ 
posing  nil  outside  governments  ae  designed  to  reduce  them  once  again  to  near  serfdom. »  They 
nonetheless  differentiated  between  the  Rede  and  the  Whites,  considering  the  former  a  leaaer 


evil-correct  In  being  revolutionary ,  Ixit  Incorrect  in  trying  to  capture  tho  revolution  for  Bol¬ 
shevism  alone , 

In  February  1919,  Makhno,  like  Grtgorlov,  accepted  "Incorporntton"  Into  the  Rod  nrmy  Ixit 
at  the  aame  tlmo  remained  virtually  autonomoua;  at  ono  point  ho  too  ejected  u«  troublemaker a 
all  the  political  uommiaaare  assigned  to  him.  But  when  Grigoriev  staged  hie  nntl- bolshevik 
uprising  In  May,  Makhno-ior  all  the  bnato  similarity  of  their  rolea-refueed  to  Join  him.  The 
right-wing  and  anti-Semitic  nature  of  Grigoriev's  appeal  alienated,  If  not  Mnkhno'e  peasant 
follower*,  at  least  hla  leftward -looking  anarchist  advisers,  some  of  whom  were  themselves 
Jewish,  t- 

BoUhexlkt  View  Makhno  a*  Another  Grigoriev 

On  May  23,  1919— the  day  Grigoriev's  rebellion  was  pronounced  at  an  end,  though  Grigoriev 
himself  was  still  at  Urge— Makhno  too  was  caught  up  In  a  crisis.  With  their  territorial  base  on 
the  A*ov  coast,  the  Makhnovlats  formed  the  western  end  of  the  curving  front  between  Denikin 
and  the  Red  army  In  the  area  of  the  Don.  Beenuse  the  Red  army  and  Makhno  were  auspicious 
of  each  other,  the  Soviets  supplied  the  Makhnovlats  with  no  woapons  (nil  Makhno  over  had  he 
captured  himaelf) ,  but  just  with  ammunition,  and  this  only  on  n  day-to-day  beols . 

Tha  Grigoriev  uprising  both  exacerbated  the  tension  and  Interrupted  the  flow  of  ammunition, 
and  charges  of  bad  faith  were  freely  leveled  on  both  sides.  Denikin  profited  from  this  dispute 
to  bear  down  with  particular  force  on  the  bullet-etarved  and  emotionally  strained  Makhnovlats. 
On  May  23,  a  maasivo  White  offensive  achieved  a  breakthrough  precisely  In  Makhno's  sector  nnd 
began  turning  the  Red  front,  thereby  opening  up  the  whole  Ukraine.  Trotsky,  now  Commissar  of 
War  end  already  Incensed  at  having  boen  betrayed  by  one  guerrilla  lender,  took  steps  to  liquidate 
this  new  one;  publicly,  Makhno  was  ordered  dismissed;  secretly,  the  instructions  were  that  he 
be  shot. i* 

Makhno  Kilh  Grigoriev  and  Purruet  White  Russian  Forcer 

But  in  the  confused  conditions  of  ths  Denikin  invasion,  Makhno  managed  to  escape  across 
the  Dnepr  with  most  of  his  troops,  where  in  July  hi  nt  Inst  met  up  with  tho  fugitive  Grigoriev, 

A  showdown  between  these  two  took  place  at  a  mass  meeting  of  their  combined  forces  where, 
when  Grigoriev  hinted  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  deal  with  Denikin,  Makhno  denounced  him 
as  an  enemy  and  read  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  honorable  revolutionists.  Grigoriev  in  alarm 
ranched  for  hta  gun,  but  Makhno,  apparently  prepared  in  advance,  bent  him  to  the  draw  nnd  shot 
him  dead  in  the  sight  of  thousands .  '» 

Adding  most  of  Grigoriev's  men  to  his  own  to  make  a  new  force  of  perhaps  15,000,  Makhno 
succeeded  for  two  months  more  in  eluding  Denikin's  forces,  which  wore  meanwhile  occupying  all 
the  major  Ukrainian  cities  and  preparing  at  Kursk  for  tho  300-mile  dash  to  Moscow.  On 
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September  30,  1010.  Makhno  was  finally  aur rounded  by  aupurlor  White  forces  nt'itr  I'nuin,  120 
mllea  south  of  Kiev.  Fighting  for  hi*  life,  he  executed  n  rnunteronoi  rote  men  t  of  hie  own  ami 
completely  destroyed  the  White  forces  that  had  I  .wen  pursuing  him,  gaining  most  of  their  won  p<  inn 
for  himself. 

Then  began  Makhno's  famous  two>weekdaah  uoross  the  Ukraine:  he  rulsod  relnforcemonts 
as  he  went,  until,  hnvlng  recroesed  the  Dnepr  and  reached  the  shore  of  the  Aaov  Sea,  he  out  Home 
of  Denikin's  prinolpal  supply  lines  running  northward  to  the  Moscow  front.  Denikin  struggled 
another  100  miles  in  the  direction  of  Moscow,  reaching  Orol  on  October  U;  Ixit  within  a  week 
hie  bold  advance  had  turned  into  a  collapse  from  tho  combined  effect  of  tho  Rod  army  on  his 
front  and  Makhno 'a  peasant  partisans  at  hie  rear. 

Makhno  Controls  tho  (Jkraino  But  Foils  To  Consolidate  a  Power  Bos* 

It  would  be  the  end  of  the  year  before  the  Red  army  could  drive  Denikin  out  of  the  Ukraine 
end  for  the  third  time  establish  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  government.  Until  this  happened,  Makhno- 
with  hlc  forces  now  grown  to  28,000  mon— had  ten  weeks  in  whioh  he,  even  more  than  Grigoriev 
before  him,  was  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  Ukrainian  peasant  insurgency  .to 

In  terms  of  the  politiosl  game  as  Lenin  and  Denikin  played  it,  Makhno  and  hie  peasan* 
auarohista  made  little  use  of  their  ten  weeks  of  nils  at  the  ond  of  1919  except  to  enjoy  them. 
Their  favorite  sport,  in  the  good  old  anarchist  style,  was  to  burn  down  the  local  Jails  and  re¬ 
lease  the  prisoners,  hailed  as  vlotima  of  olass  Injustice.  They  did  not  understand  cities- Makhno 
onoe  referred  to  them  as  so  many  tores  infesting  the  body  of  society-and  they  sought  to  level, 
if  not  the  cities'  buildings,  at  least  their  social  organisation,  to  a  pattern  more  appropriate  for 
a  simple  village.  They  fought  against  their  present  enemy  Denikin,  but  they  made  no  defensive 
moves  against  their  ally  Moacow— ao  recently  their  foe  and  so  toon  to  become  one  onoe  again, 
indeed  they  had  already  demonatrated  that,  deapite  their  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Communists,  for 
ideological  reasons  they  still  preferred  them  ae  allies,  not  only  to  Denikin  and  the  foreign 
'Imperialists,"  but  also  to  PeUura  and  Grigortev. 

Makhno  possessed  positive  and  even  attractive  qualities— hte  admirers  have  referred  to  him 
as  the  Robin  Mood  of  the  Russian  Revolution .  But  under  the  Jungle  conditions  of  that  revolution, 
his  quixotic  limitations  and  Inability  to  maneuver  could  only  mean  that  he  would  passively  wait 
for  the  Communist  ax  to  fall.  And  fall  it  did,  beginning  In  December  1919,  when  the  Red  army, 
pressing  southward  against  Denikin,  again  encountered  the  peasant  guerrillas . » 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

To  examine  Lenin's  method  of  overcoming  the  various  forms  of  Ukrainian  insurgency,  one 
mutt  view  hie  efforts  within  the  larger  framework  of  the  Russian  Civil  War. 
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BoUhevikt  Fifth  Ukrainian  Intur/tent*  While  Simultaneously  Facing  Other  Fort** 

In  tho  throe  your*  of  th*  Civil  War,  Lenin  faced  throe  successive  major  military  probloma 
In  addition  to  thoao  poaed  by  the  Ukrainian  insurgent*  of  tho  Rada- Directory,  Grigoriev,  and 
Makhno:  In  llliH,  the  Auatro-Oormnn  forcea  In  the  Ukraine  and  pro-Alllod  Caeeh  mutineer*  In 
the  Uruia;  in  1019,  tho  White  armie*  of  Admiral  Alekaandr  Kolchak  In  Siberia  and  of  General 
Denikin  in  tho  Ukraine;  and  in  1920,  Marahal  Josef  Pilsudskl's  Polish  army  and  Huron  Potor 
Wrangel's  White  army,  l»th  on  the  fringes  of  the  Ukraine. 

There  wn*  a  steady  rise  In  Soviet  strength  during  these  years:  in  1018,  the  Bolshevik  army 
had  been  greatly  overshadowed  by  both  the  Germans  and  the  Western  allies;  in  1919,  It  was  just 
barely  equal  to  the  power  of  the  White  armies;  and  in  1920,  it  was  great  enough  most  of  the  time 
to  ensure  for  itself  th*  Initiative.  At  the  same  tine  there  was  an  ebb-and-flow  pattern  within 
this  rise  in  Soviet  strength.  In  the  severe  winter  months  from  November  to  March,  tho  Soviets 
usually  held  the  initiative .  In  the  temperate  soason  between  March  and  November,  the  anti- 
Soviet  forces  moved  to  advanoe  their  several  causes.  Thus  in  the  Ukraine  the  Red  army  made 
three  successive  wintertime  Invasions.  Twice  It  was  driven  back— by  tho  Germans  In  1918  and 
by  Denikin  in  1019.  The  third  time,  in  1920,  counterattacks  by  Plleudekl  and  Wrangel  failed, 
and  the  Ileda  were  left  In  control . 

During  these  six  distinct  phases  of  marching  and  countermarching  across  their  land,  the 
Ukrainian*  staged  heroic  efforts  for  national  self-rule  and  agrarian  reform.  These  efforts  be¬ 
gan  moderately  with  the  Rada's  political  struggle  along  national  lines  in  thslr  chief  city,  Kiev, 
Midway,  they  reached  their  peak  during  the  Soviets'  second  invasion  under  Antonov-Ovseenko 
(November  1918-Muy  1919),  when  the  Ukrainian  Insurgency  seemed  to  break  all  bounds  as  its 
leadership  passed  in  rapid  succession  from  Petlura  to  Grigoriev  to  Makhno.  They  ended  in  an 
anarchist  extremo  with  Makhno’s  guerrilla  warfare  at  the  grass-roots  level  in  the  outermost 
steppes.  This  was  the  unruly  people  U»nt  Lenin  in  his  new  role  us  counterinsurgent  undertook 
to  quell .  And  this  was  the  problem  in  counterinsurgency  now  to  be  analyzed,  starting  with  the 
first  Soviet  Invasion  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918. 

Bolsheviks  Use  Both  Military  and  Political  Mean*  To  Consolidate  Power 

Taking  Russia  by  surprise  with  their  seizure  of  power  in  November  1917,  the  Communists 
used  the  next  four  months  to  envelop  the  country,  using  the  salami  tactic  to  consolidate  power. 

In  the  Ukraine,  ns  has  already  been  noted,  they  passed  from  the  Rada  as  ally  to  the  local  Soviet 
Congress,  and  from  a  congress  in  Kiev  to  one  in  Kharkov.  What  these  congresses  could  not 
accomplish,  the  fledgling  Red  array  undertook  to  do;  and  where  the  Red  army  still  lacked  force, 
oolltical  agitators  were  available  to  produce  results  Everywhere  the  forces  of  revolution  were 


flowing,  iuhI  the  Communist  party  moved  In  the  midst  of  this  flow,  promoting  It  and  capital! sing 
on  It  in  order  to  capture  the  population  (or  its  own  purposes.  Using  people  to  win  power  was 
still  basically  an  insurgent  tootle,  even  though  It  Increasingly  inoluded  a  counterinsurgent  ele¬ 
ment  in  that  all  rival  revolutionary  bodies  were  ollminuted.it 

Moscow  Cains  Control  of  Internally  Split  Ukrainian  Communist  Party 

The  Communists'  expansionist  drive  was  reversed  by  tho  sudden  seisure  of  the  bulk  of 
Russian  territory  by  German  and  then  Allied  forces  after  Maroh  1018.  The  tide  of  revolution 
shifted  from  (low  to  ebb,  and  Communist  tootios  were  correspondingly  modified  from  offensive 
to  defensive.  Obliged  to  withdraw  and  retreat,  the  Communiet  party,  especially  In  the  Ukreine, 
engaged  in  a  furious  debate  over  the  general  issue  of  insurgent-  versus  counterinsurgent-type 
operations.  One  group,  represented  by  tho  Kiev  Communists,  wee  impressed  by  the  extent  of 
anti-Oermnn  and  anti-landlord  feelings  and  wished,  as  before,  to  ropleoe  the  Rads  and  oapture 
control  of  the  Ukrainian  nationalist  and  peasant  revolution .  Few  of  them  wore  Ukrainians  and 
fewer  still  peasants,  but  aa  professional  insurgents  they  soused  the  possibilities  in  the  looel 
movement;  and  in  April  1918,  in  order  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  it,  they  proclaimed  their 
separate  existence  (i.e.,  separate  from  Moscow)  aa  the  Communiet  Party  of  the  Ukraine. 

Another  group,  the  Kharkov  Communists,  however,  prided  themselves  on  being  more  prole¬ 
tarian,  more  Ruasian,  and  more  centrallat  than  the  Kievans  and  argued  in  Marxist  terms  that  the 
Ukraine,  having  no  native  proletariat,  was  Incapable  of  true  socialist  revolution.  Thus  in  August, 
when  the  Kievans  attempted  to  promote  an  insurrection  against  the  Germane  end  failed  miser¬ 
ably,  the  Kharkovites  were  qulok  to  seek  and  obtain  Mosc  v'e  favor.  The  Kiev  autonomists 
were  subordinated  to  the  Kharkov  centralists,  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Ukreine  wee  di¬ 
vested  of  its  independence  and  made  into  a  mere  section  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  Cen¬ 
tralism  was  triumphant,  and  to  ensure  it  Joseph  Stalin  was  made  Moscow's  spsolal  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Ukrainian  Central  Committee. m 

With  Return  oj  Directory  at  End  of  War ,  Moscow  Renews  Its  Fight 
To  Control  the  Ukraine 

The  moment  of  centralism's  triumph  in  November  1918  coincided  with  the  end  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  conflict  among  the  Great  Powers;  and  the  collapse  of  much  of  Central  Europe  provided  the 
great  opportunity  for  the  Communists'  own  war  of  world-wide  political  revolution.  But  the  need 
for  bringing  the  Ukraine  within  Moscow's  orbit  was  never  forgotten.  Thus  Antonov-Ovseenko 
conducted  military  operations  in  the  Ukraine  between  November  1918  and  May  1919,  driving  the 
Directory  from  Kiev  in  February  1919. 

The  victory  of  the  counterinsurgent  an’  Moscow-centered  wing  of  the  Ukrainian  Communists, 
therefore,  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  insurgent  wing  or  the  insurgent  policies.  Indeed,  the 


ambiguity  of  Communist  policy  lay  precisely  hero,  since,  although  Moscow  desired  complete 
euhordtauion  of  (he  lower  party  unit*  to  itself  (the  Kharkov  lino) ,  it  still  wanted  tho  lower  unita 
to  utilise all  opportunitioa  for  capturing  the  local  population  (tho  Kiev  lino) .  Tho  vor.v  conquest 
of  tho  Ukraine  by  Antonov -Ovseenko's  lied  nrn\y  wn«  another  insurgent,  or  populntion-nnatchlng, 
offenalvo  which  waa  later  turned  into  «  countorlnsurgeiUundpowcr-ronNolidntlnK  defensive.  .Hint 
when  Potlura's  Directory  appeared  moat  victorious,  Moacow  auuceaafully  employed  tho  enlumi 
tactic  by  again  proclaiming  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  government  and  reaffirming  tho  old  "land  to  tho 
peaaante"  alognna,  thereby  slicing  through  the  Directory'll  agrarian  baae  of  support. 

Moscow  Firtt  lin,  Then  Swill  To  Destroy,  the  Peasant  Guerrillas  of  Both 
Griftoriev  and  Makhno 

Thie  population-  or  nlly-snntching  napect  of  the  Bolsheviks'  ’ocornl  invusion  of  the  Ukraine 
had  a  new  quality  that  had  boen  miaeing  in  their  firat  invaeion.  .»t»roaa  in  the  earlier  inatnneo 
the  targeta  of  Communiat  propaganda  were  urban  dwellcre  and  demobilized  eoldlore,  on  thte  oc- 
ceelon  they  wore,  above  ell,  the  bands  of  peasant  guerrillaa  whoso  defection  to  the  Bolshevika 
brought  about  Petlura's  downfall .  When  the  Bolshevika  took  over  the  Ukraine,  the  guerrilla 
bends  were  their  major  allies:  Grigoriev  drove  out  the  French,  and  Makhno  held  the  lino  against 
the  White* . 

But  the  insurgent  el) tea  were  amateurs,  the  Soviets  professionals;  and  the  Soviets  enveloped 
their  partners  in  a  veritable  bear's  hug  of  control  lines:  Red  army  command,  political  com¬ 
missars,  Communist  party,  soviet  government,  supply  aervices,  and  Cheka  police-even  agents 
specifically  assigned  to  murder  the  guerrilla  leaders  if  they  should  defect. 

Finally  in  May  1919,  first  Grigoriev  and  then  Makhno,  sensing  that  theirdnys  as  independent 
allies  were  numbered,  took  steps  to  break  free.  This  was  the  decisive  transition  point  In  Lenin's 
long-term  strategy  for  the  Ukruine;  emphasis  on  insurgent  tactics  against  the  "bourgeois" 
Petlurn  forces  now  gave  way  to  emphasis  on  counterinsurgent  tactics  against  Moscow's  present 
allies.  "Bandit  suppression"  became  the  order  of  the  day,  but  before  Lenin  could  accomplish 
this  he  himself  first  had  to  escape  suppression  by  Denikin.  Thus  Lenin  was  able  to  deal  with 
Grigoriev's  breakaway  attempt  militarily  but  could  not  liquidate  him  politically  before  the 
Ukraine  was  inundated  by  the  anti-Communlsts  forces  of  Denikin;  in  Maklino's  case,  time  was 
too  short  even  for  military  action. 

Parly  Centralists  Gain  Control  in  the  Ukraine 

From  spring  until  the  end  of  1919,  Moscow  was  once  again  lurgely  on  the  defensive,  first 
against  Kolchak's  White  army  in  Siberia  und  then  agntnst  Denikin’s  in  southern  Russia.  As  had 
been  the  cose  the  year  before,  Communist  retreats  led  to  the  organizational  punishment  of  the 
party  autonomists  at  the  hands  of  the  party  centralists.  Antonov-Ovseenko  was  removed  from 
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ht«  command,  the  Ukrainian  Front  wan  discontinued  an  u  nupnrnto  theater  of  the  lied  army,  the 
commissariats  of  tho  Ukrainian  ho v let  government  toon  me  more  brunch  officer  of  the  Moscow 
conunUunrluts,  and  ttio  Ukrainian  Communist  Central  Committee  watt  for  the  lime  being  Hlmply 
abolished . 

Dtit  though  tho  centruiiat*  again  won  tho  round  orgunl  .at tonally,  tho  mitonomlsta  were  null 
able  to  pin  concessions.  Requisitioning  of  grain  waa  to  continue,  tjut  peasants  wore  not  to  l>o 
further  alienated  by  being  forced  into  communal  farma.  Exclusive  reliance  on  Russian  and 
Jewish  landerahtp  in  the  Ukraine  waa  urUlolxod  in  the  Soviet  press,  and  scathing  remarks  wore 
made  comparing  the  Communist  regime  in  the  Ukraine  to  a  typical  colonial  administration 
using  only  n  token  number  of  natives  in  ita  governing  bodies.  Whereas  Rakov  sky,  the  Red  pre¬ 
mier  of  tho  Soviet  Ukraine,  had  on  the  eve  of  his  appointment  publicly  expressed  extreme  skep¬ 
ticism  concerning  the  very  exiatenoe  of  a  Ukrainian  nation,  official  directives  now  stated  that  in 
the  future  Soviet  tnatltutlona  should  cuter  to  national  feelings  and  uuc  the  native  tongue. >» 

**o$cou>  A  crept  t  Borotbisty  Into  Ukrainian  Government  and  Gains  a  United  Front 

The  key  issue  in  this  dispute  was  th,  relationship  between  tho  Communist  party  and  the 
Loft  USR  party  of  tho  Borotbtaty .  Lenin,  remembering  his  own  very  profitable  maneuver  of 
briefly  allying  with  the  Ruaaian  Left  SRs,  had  repeatedly  urged  c  similar  policy  for  tho  Ukraine, 
Aa  a  party  with  considerable  grass-roots  support  but  littie  likelihood  of  achieving  power,  the 
Borotbtaty  supplemented  the  Bolsheviks  very  effectively  without  being  able  to  challenge  them  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  Grigoriev  and  Makhno  had  done.  By  May  1910,  at  Lenin’s  insistence  and  in 
order  to  offset  Grigoriev,  a  handful  of  Borotbisty  had  cautiously  been  admitted  to  leading  post- 
tiona  In  the  Ukrainian  government. 

The  Borotbisty  themselves  were  ready  to  extend  this  cooperation  further,  nnd  their  numbers 
had  recently  been  augmented  by  the  accession  of  Vinnichenko,  who  hud  broken  with  Petlura  over 
the  latter’s  military  dictatorship  in  western  Ukraine.  As  Petlura  moved  towards  alliance  with 
Marshal  Pllsudaki  and  the  new  state  of  Poland,  Vinnichenko  and  the  Borotbisty  moved  towards 
alliance  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

Finally,  In  December  1919,  Lenin  imposed  a  compromise  solution  by  reconstituting  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Committee  on  a  centralist  basis  ana  at  the  same  time  conceding  to  the  autono¬ 
mists  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Ukrainian  Soviet  government-ln-extle  composed  of  three  Commu¬ 
nists,  one  Borotbist,  and  one  USD  independent. J« 

The  formation  of  this  Communist- Borotbist  united  front  coincided  with  the  moment  when  the 
Red  army,  pressing  southward  against  Denikin,  first  encountered  Makhno's  guerrillas,  then  in 
possession  of  much  of  the  Ukraine.  The  anarchistic  idyll  of  these  peasant  insurgents  in  their 
power  vacuum  outside  the  main  Red-White  arena  was  soon  due  for  a  rude  shock  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviks  when  they  made  their  third  Invasion. 


Allied  With  BorotMtl  horrei,  Communists  Open  Attack  on  Makhno 

Dlitrognrdtng  their  debt  to  Makhno  for  hi*  yeoman  tmrvloo  against  l>onlkin,  the  Communists 
now  ojK'nly  moved  to  destroy  him.  They  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw  to  ins  shot  on  sight;  they 
laid  wntdo  hla  vlllagea  and  systematically  exterminated  Me  follower*,  They  brnchnted  him  with 
Grigoriev  In  order  to  hrnnd  him  an  anti-Semite,  and  they  lnbelod  him  a  kulak*  In  order  to  oop- 
nrnto  him  from  hla  followers. 

Above  all,  tlto  Communists  unloosed  their  most  lethal  weapon  In  the  form  of  "Committees 
ol  the  Poor."  an  ugrarlan  version  of  the  salami  tactic .  Flaunting  differences  of  rich  and  poor 
even  amongst  tho  egalitarians,  the  committees  split  Makhno's  peasant  foroes  and  so  gained  u 
filth-column  ally  Inside  the  camp  of  anarchy.  The  25,000  troops  Makhno  had  led  In  December 
1919  had  been  reduced  by  Muivh  1920  to  one-tenth  that  number,  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
territorial  base  around  Gulai  Polye,  and  they  had  been  broken  Into  little  bands  of  fugitive  guer¬ 
rillas  .  *” 

Bolsheviks  Absorb  the  Bor  ot  bitty  and  Thereby  Gain  a  Support  Base 

The  Communists'  campaign  against  Makhno  on  the  one  hand  and  their  dalliance  with  the 
Dorotbisty  on  the  other  was  hardly  accidental .  Indeed  Ukrainian  communism  underwent  a  major 
change  in  March  1920,  when  the  4,000  Borotbiety  at  lest  completely  abandoned  their  separate 
existence  and  merged  outright  with  the  Ukrainian  section  of  the  Communist  party. 

The  significance  of  the  merger  was  considerable,  since  the  Borotblsty,  with  their  strength 
umong  the  Ukrainian  rural  intelligentsia,  could  claim  to  represent  the  best  tradition  both  of  the 
Rada's  nationalism  and  of  the  guerrillas'  agrarianlBm .  They  literally  made  It  possible  for  the 
Communist  regime  to  begin  to  "speak  the  native  language";  and  the  war-weary  Ukrainians,  for 
their  part,  could  begin  to  identify  themselves  with  at  least  the  Borotbist  additions  to  the  Soviet 
government  and  party  Central  Committee . 

Vinnichenko  was  offered  the  posts  of  Deputy  Premier,  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Central  Committee .  Although  he  did  not  accept  this  offer,  the  Com¬ 
munists  benefited  enormously  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  made  and  that  Vinnichenko  was  in 
Kiev  denouncing  Petlura  at  the  moment  when  Petlura  was  about  to  aid  in  the  Polish  invasion  of 
the  Ukraine.  The  reality  of  Communist  control  was,  of  course,  not  altered,  and  the  Bolshevik 
lion  had  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  Borotbist  lamb,  but  for  all  that  the  Communist  regime  in 
the  Ukraine  emerged  newly  legitimatized  and  strengthened  against  its  adversaries  in  a  way  it 
had  not  ueen  before.  2* 


■"Implying  by  this  term  a  rich  farmer  or  peasant,  often  one  who  had  made  money  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  poor. 
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Tht  BoUhovlkt  Vi t  Makhno  One*  Again  A  gain  it  T  hair  Common  Knimlet, 

Than  Dalny  HU  W rakanni  Form 

Despite  thiM  concentration  of  oounterlnaurgent  strength  in  Lenin'a  hand*,  th*  coup  da  gr<o* 
against  Makhno  waa  postponed  for  another  eight  months  by  other,  more  preaaing  onncema. 
Denikin  waa  not  driven  into  the  Black  Sea  until  March  1920,  end  then  the  remainder  of  hia  foroea 
immediately  reappeared  in  the  Crimea  under  the  oommand  of  Wrangel.  A1*j,  from  April  to 
September,  the  war  with  Piliudaki'a  Poland  took  preoedenoe  over  everything  alee.  But  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1920,  when  the  lendera  in  Moaoow  turned  their  efforts  from  Pilaudakl  to  Wrangel,  they 
thought  of  a  plan  for  ualng  Makh  .  -or,  rather,  uaing  him  up-aomewhat  suggestive  of  their 
earlier  Hungarian  aoheme  for  Grigoriev.  Thia  plan  waa  to  reaurreot  the  Red-anarohiat  alllanoe 
and  aend  Makhno  to  clear  a  pathway  into  the  Crimea,  ao  that  both  anarohlata  and  White*  would 
be  mutually  destroyed. 

Despite  the  suicidal  nature  of  the  operation,  Makhno  responded  with  alacrity,  for  the  Whites 
were  his  preferred  enemy.  He  was  unhappy  in  his  war  with  the  Reds;  he  waa  at  a  dead  end  as 
far  as  his  guerrilla  aotivitles  were  concerned;  and  he  weloomed  a  good  fight  la  a  "good"  oause, 

1  .e . ,  the  old-fashioned  and  familiar  class  struggle .  Makhno  was  ahrewd  enough  not  to  trust  the 
Communists  completely,  however,  and  he  strove  to  bind  them  In  advance  to  suoh  specific  guar¬ 
antees  as  he  could  get. 

In  November  1920,  when  the  White  defense  of  the  Perekop  isthmus  to  the  Crimea  proved  too 
strong  to  breach,  Makhno  sent  his  cavalry,  1,800  strong,  some  20  miles  farthsr  to  the  east, 
where  they  stormed  across  the  loe,  thereby  opening  the  way  to  the  peninsula  and  to  the  quick 
expulsion  of  the  Whites.  Twelve  days  after  the  completion  of  this  mission,  his  little  band  waa 
ambushed  by  Bolshevik  troops  and  treacherously  destroyed,  only  250  escaping  to  rejoin  Makhno 
on  the  mainland .  With  a  faithful  handful  of  cohorts  and  others  who  roae  to  hia  call,  Makhno 
again  took  the  guerrilla  road,  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  very  foroes  he  had  twice  so  signally 
served,  until,  ten  months  later,  in  August  1921,  desperately  wounded  and  with  almost  all  hie 
comrades  dead  behind  him,  he  escaped  across  the  Rumanian  frontier,  a  broken  man.»  The 
salami  one-two  waa  sharper  and  more  brutal  for  these  military  allies  than  for  relatively  harm¬ 
less  political  allies  like  the  Borotbisty. 

OVTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  years  from  1917  to  1920  saw,  in  addition  to  the  Communists,  at  leastten  major  politico- 
military  forces  contending  for  power  in  the  Ukraine  in  one  of  the  most  confused  and  chaotic  con¬ 
tests  in  modern  times .  There  were  the  Russian  foroea  of  Tsarism,  of  Kerensky's  provisional 
government,  and  of  the  Denikin-Wrangel  White  army .  There  were  the  foreign  interventions  by 
the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Poles.  And  there  were  the  native  foroes  of  the  Rada-Petlura 
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tiamj),  of  tha  Dorotblaty  Vinnichenko  camp,  of  tha  Qrigurlev  guerrilla  camp,  and  of  tha  Makhno 
Anarchist  c«mp,  Of  thuae  group*,  llirw  (the  Taarlsta,  the  Oermnna,  and  the  French)  were  de¬ 
feated  chiefly  by  fores*  other  than  thu  Communtata;  two  (the  White  army  nnd  the  Pole*)  were 
eliminated  by  the  Communleta  themaelvee,  chiefly  through  military  meane;  two  (the  provlaional 
government  and  the  Dorotbiety)  were  dlapoaed  of  by  the  Communion,  chiefly  through  political 
maneuver#!  and  three  (the  Rada,  Qrlgoriev,  and  Makhno)  were  broken  by  the  Communleta 
through  a  combination  of  military  and  polltloal  warfare .  By  the  end  of  1020,  the  Communleta 
enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly  of  power,  the  ten  rlvala  wereellminatodorlnruina.andtheUkraln 
lan  population  ltaelf  waa  thoroughly  exhaueted  by  the  atruggie . 

Afar  Supposing  Makhno  in  I  ha  Ukraine  the  Bolsheviks  Fact  Continuing 
Insurgent  Threats  Elsewhere 

And  then,  to  cap  the  climax,  came  the  Communleta'  meat  etrenuoue  campaign  combined  with 
the  Ukraine's  moat  devaatating  dlaaator.  it  began  In  the  winter  of  1020-21  with  a  new  outburst 
of  insurgency  in  areas  outside  the  Ukraine.  At  thie  time,  after  stirring  fitfully  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  Ukrainian  struggle,  a  Basmaohl  movement  suddenly  engulfed  a  largo  portion 
of  Turkestan  when  the  ancient  khanate  of  Bukhara  wae  overthrown  in  September  1920. so  Aleo, 
die  peasants  of  Tasibov  Province  in  Russia  proper  turned  to  insurrection  when  Wranoel's  de¬ 
feat  In  November  relieved  them  of  toe  fear  that  by  opposing  the  Reda  they  might  be  aiding  the 
Whites.  Next,  In  the  pace-setting  city  of  Petrograd  the  workers  began  to  strike  and  demon¬ 
strate  once  ngaln,  the  previously  suppressed  SR  and  Menshevik  parties  re-emerged  Into  active 
atruggie,  the  Workers '  Opposition  and  other  factions  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Communist 
party  Itself,  and  in  March  1921  the  revolutionary  Bailors  at  Kronstadt  engaged  In  open  mutiny. 

To  meet  this  crisis,  Lenin  and  his  associates  at  the  Tenth  Party  Congress  in  March  1921 
embarked  on  an  all-out  counterinsurgent  campaign.  They  crushed  the  Kronstadt  rebels  with 
ruthless  severity;  they  undermined  the  resistance  movements  in  Peixograd,  Tambov,  and  Turk¬ 
estan;  and  they  suppressed  the  existence  of  all  dissident  factions  inside  the  Communist  party 
and  all  revolutionary  parties  outside  its  ranks.  With  their  New  Economic  Policy,  begun  in  mid- 
1921,  they  undercut  peasant  and  urban  opposition  by  granting  basic  capitalist  concessions  for 
Incentive  farming  and  freedom  of  trade .  si 

Famine  Aids  Communist  Consolidation  of  Power  in  the  Ukraine 

Above  all,  the  Communists  were  able  to  increase  their  control  of  the  population  following 
the  opportune  incidence,  if  not  the  diabolical  manipulation,  of  the  great  famine  of  1921-22.  De¬ 
liberate  unleashing  of  a  famine  against  a  recalcitrant  population,  such  as  was  apparently  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  Stalin  in  the  early  1930's  or  by  Mao  Tse-tung  in  the  early  1960's,  was  presumably 
not  yet  possible  in  the  early  1920's,  but  the  spontaneous  response  to  the  famine  was  still  decisive. 
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So  rue  haw  the  impact  of  famine.  both  In  the  UK  r  nine  ami  in  Urn  Turkish  portion*  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  was  moat  devastating  preutaely  in  thoae  ureas  ami  umong  those  aoulnl  a  irate  which  had 
been  moat  active  In  resisting  the  Comtnunlat  regime.  In  the  three  steppe  provincoa  of  the 
Ukraine  on  either  aide  of  the  lower  Dnepr,  where  Grigoriev  and  Makhno  had  had  tlielr  buses, 
the  crop  In  1021  was  only  n  fraction  of  the  normal  yield.  In  the  flrat  half  of  1022,  deuthu  from 
fnminu,  totaling  $00,000  in  the  entire  Ukraine,  hit  with  particular  force  against  these  main 
strongholds  of  insurgency.  From  this  final  dovaetatlon,  the  Ukraine  emerged  aa  n  conquered 
province,  doprlvotl  of  the  capacity  for  aotlve  resistance.*) 

A  Summation 

So  complete  was  the  Communist  victory  in  the  Ukraine  that  it  stands  as  something  of  a 
model  for  the  totalitarian  method  of  takeover  and  control .  This  method  may  be  described  as  the 
sucoeeeM  combination  of  two  approaches  that  are  commonly  thought  to  be  mutually  exclusive— 
the  insurgent  and  the  counterinsurgent.  As  the  Rusnian  Red  army,  the  Communists  acted  as  a 
governmental  counterinsurgent  foroQ  suppressing  a  revolting  province  and  a  rebellious  peas¬ 
antry  and  preventing  a  new  occupation  by  foreign  powers.  But  as  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  regime, 
the  Communists  accomplished  Insurgent  aims  more  successfully  than  Petlura,  Vinnichenko, 
Grigoriev,  or  Makhno,  by  preventing  restoration  of  the  landlords '  .cgtmc  • 

The  Communists  fought  from  above,  using  the  armed  power  of  the  state,  and  they  fought 
from  below,  using  the  ideological  mobilization  of  the  population;  and  they  did  both  simultaneously 
and  with  equal  virtuosity.  For  them,  military  and  political  warfare  wore  not  two  compart¬ 
mentalized  processes  but  merely  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  process  of  total  warfare.  The 
salami  tactic  was  equally  applicable  for  setting  two  foreign  powers  to  fighting  against  each  other, 
capturing  the  popular  following  of  a  rival  political  leader,  or  using  up  the  strength  of  an  unreli¬ 
able  guerrilla  ally . 

To  be  sure,  the  Ukrainian  section  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  waB  frequently  rent  by 
the  opposing  tendencies  of  the  autonomists  and  the  centralists,  and  this  dualism  was  to  continue 
despite  the  offlcal  ban  on  party  factions  Imposed  in  1921.  Indeed  this  dualism  is  characteristic 
of  the  Communist  movement  as  a  whole,  since  it  reflects  the  coexistence  within  one  body  of  two 
tendencies,  the  one  insurgent  in  nature  and  the  other  counterinsurgent.  The  insurgent  tendency 
seeks  to  approach  the  local  population  in  order  to  capture  it;  tlie  counterinsurgent  tendency 
gravitates  toward  Moscow  in  order  to  keep  both  party  and  population  under  central  control  ■  The 
resulting  tension  is  an  almost  unbeatable  combination  when  properly  in  balance,  but  It  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  that  is  always  breaking  down— producing  schisms  when  tin  autonomists  break  free  from 
the  centralists,  or  requiring  purges  when  the  centralists  crack  down  on  the  autonomists. 

To  combat  so  ambidextrous  a  foe  would  seetr  to  call  for  equal  versatility  on  the  part  of  the 
defender.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Makhno's  one-track  insurgency  was  incapable  of  victory  against 
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Lenin'*  two  truck  warfare.  Hut  the  much  larger  taittallons  of  Denikin  and  Wrangel,  which  acted 
with  equal  singleness  of  purpose,  were  nlao  unahle  to  prevail  Perhaps  the  leason  la  that,  on 
wltlt  a  good  boxer,  the  Weat'a  counterinsurgent  "right"  need  a  the  support  of  a  genuine  insurgent 
"left,"  since  the  sparring  partner  has  the  peculiarity  of  fighting  with  two  fists  instead  of  one. 
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Chapter  Fite 

FRANCE  (1940-1944) 


by  Chariot  B.  MacDonald 

Conquered,  divided,  and  pprtly  occupied  in  1940, 
the  French,  with  Allied  aid,  created  a  resistance 
force  that  German  and  Vichy  Frenoh  counterin¬ 
surgents  held  at  bay,  but  did  not  sucoeed  in  de¬ 
stroying,  until  the  landing  of  Allied  troops  in  June 
1944  and  the  subsequent  liberation  of  the  country. 


BACKGROUND 

In  June  1940,  the  great  nation  of  Franoe,  bastion  of  democracy  and  individual  liberty,  with 
an  army  reputedly  the  world's  strongest,  lay  prostrate,  beaten  fay  German  arms  in  a  whirlwind 
campaign  that  had  also  vanquished  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  the 
elite  ground  troops  of  Britain.  After  a  campaign  of  only  a  month,  the  Germans  entered  Paris, 
the  city  in  which  Frenchmen  had  eaten  rats  before  succumbing  to  the  Prussian  conquerors  of 
1870-71  and  in  which  Frenoh  taxi  drivers  had  rushed  Gen.  Joseph  Gallleni'a  troops  to  the 
Marne  to  thwart  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  1914. 

The  Nasi  armies  had  begun  their  march  on  May  10,  1940,  with  a  steel -tipped  main  effort 
through  the  sparsely  defended  Ardennes  region  of  Luxembourg  and  Belgium.  On  the  14th,  the 
Dutch  surrendered.  In  11  days  the  Germans  covered  SS40  miles  to  reaoh  the  English  Channel  at 
Abbeville  and  cut  the  Allied  armies  off  from  the  heart  of  Franoe.  Anticipating  disaster,  the 
British  on  the  27th  began  to  evacuate  their  expeditionary  for^  !rom  Dunkirk.  On  the  28th,  the 
Belgians  capitulated.  On  June  10,  Fascist  Italy  moved  against  the  oommon  frontier  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  attack  the  hard-pressed  French  from  the  rear.  Declaring  Paris  an  open  city, 
the  Frenoh  government  retreated  first  to  Tours,  then  to  Bordeaux,  while  the  Germans  on  foe 
14th  paraded  past  the  Aro  de  Triomphe.  On  the  17th,  the  aging  World  War  I  hero,  Henri 
Philippe  P&ain,  Marshal  of  France,  heading  a  new  government,  asked  for  an  armistice.  In  the 
early  minutes  of  June  22nd,  the  issue  was  settled, signatures  affixed. » 

The  deed  had  been  accomplished  in  only  42  days,  hut  the  recriminations  that  followed  lasted 
far  longer.  The  word  at  first  was  that  political  extremists  were  responsible,  those  of  the  far 
right  and  the  far  left  who  had  so  split  France  that  the  nation  was  reduced  to  impotence;  this, 


plus  a  aoft,  effete,  demoralised  society*  These  were  indubitably  part  of  the  explanation,  but 
with  the  perspective  of  time  it  would  become  apparent  that  France's  capitulation  was  more 
properly  the  result  of  a  tradition-ridden  military  regime  being  defeated  in  the  field  by  an  ad¬ 
versary  who  had  learned  well  the  lessons  of  the  stalemate  of  1914-18  and  developed  a  new  mode 
of  warfare.! 

The  Armistice  Partitions  Mainland  France 

Although  termed  an  armistice,  it  was  more  correctly  surrender.  The  proud  French  fleet 
and  the  Empire  were  the  only  points  d'appui  left.  The  fleet  was  neutralized  in  Toulon.  Though 
the  colonies  remained  basloally  Intact,  their  exports  to  the  mother  country  were  to  be  rigged 
to  feed  the  conqueror.  To  assuage  French  pride,  there  was  a  token  94,000-man  "Armistice 
Army,"  but  more  than  1,835,000  French  soldiers  were  in  German  prison  oamps.  Of  metro¬ 
politan  France  itself,  the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  German  troops;  the  rest  was  ruled  by 
a  sterile  mixture  of  French  opportunists,  collaborationists,  and  dreamers,  who  settled  in  Vichy 
sad  gave  that  watering  place  an  association  with  infamy. 

The  demarcation  line  between  the  northern  occupied  zone  and  Vichy  France  in  die  south 
meandered  across  the  waist  of  the  country,  except  for  a  western  coastal  strip  appended  to  the 
occupied  zone .  Though  the  geographical  split  was  approximately  equal,  three-fifths  of  the 
46  mill  inn  French  lived  in  the  northern  occupied  zone,  5  million  of  them  in  Paris .  The  occupied 
zone  also  contained  almost  all  the  coal,  iron,  and  heavy  industry,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mechanical, 
textile,  electrical,  and  chemical  manufacturing.  Here  were  the  great  breadlanda  of  the  north 
and  of  the  Paris  basin  and  also  the  nation's  main  sources  of  dairy  products  and  meat.  Here  too 
were  the  centers  of  oommerce  and  finance,  the  main  routes  of  communication,  the  navigable 
waterways,  and  the  ports  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic . 

In  contrast  to  the  north,  the  area  controlled  by  the  Vichy  government  was  less  developed, 
but  it  contained  the  ports  of  Marseille  and  Toulon  and  a  few  other  important  cities,  like  Nioe, 
Lyon,  end  Limoges,  plus  the  agricultural  lands  of  Provenoe  and  some  of  the  better  vineyards. 
The  south  also  had  the  sun  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  medicinal  waters  of  the  inland  spas, 
and  the  spectacular  scenery  of  the  mountains— in  the  east  and  Southeast,  the  Jura  and  the  Alps; 

In  the  center,  the  sprawling  Massif  Central  bordered  by  the  heights  of  the  Auvergne  and  the 
Ctfveimes;  and  in  the  southwest,  the  Pyrenees.  These  sparsely  populated  mountain  regions— 
some  so  wild  that  the  wolf  still  prowls— would  prove  critical  in  shaping  the  nature  of  the  insur¬ 
gency  that  was  to  come .  3 

These  were  the  two  main  zones,  but  the  Nazis  dismembered  France  further.  In  the  north¬ 
east,  they  reaffirmed  the  old  German  claim  to  Alsace  and  most  of  Lorraine  and  annexed  these 
two  regions  to  the  Third  Reich.  In  the  north,  they  incorporated  two  departementa.  Pas  de  Calais 
and  Nord,  in  the  occupied  territory  of  Belgium,  and  installed  a  military  governor 
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(Milltarbefehlshaber)  from  Brussels .  In  the  extrema  southeast,  they  gave  Italy  a  small  tip  of 
land  embracing  little  more  than  the  town  of  Menton,  all  that  the  Italian  army  had  conquered  In 
the  fighting.  Later,  in  1941,  the  Germans  would  oreate  a  forbidden  military  zone* from  which 
most  of  the  population  was  expelled  and  where  movement  of  those  who  remained  was  rigidly 
controlled;  about  12  miles  deep,  It  ran  the  length  of  the  western  coast  and  in  the  fall  of  1942 
would  be  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. < 

De  Gaulle  Summon*  French  To  Continue  Fight  From  Exile 

There  was  yet  another  Franoe,  a  France-Ln -exile .  This  France  w*l  s,  arceiy  evident  at 
first,  except  for  what  seemed  at  the  time  a  futile  appeal  from  a  tall,  Inaoru table  general  de 
division,  Charles  Andr<  Joseph  Marie  de  Gaulle.  On  the  evening  of  June  18,  even  before  the  armistice 
was  signed,  de  Gaulle  oalled  upon  all  Frenchmen  who  aspired  to  continue  the  fight  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  in  England.  He  closed  with  a  rousing  call  to  Frenchmen  everywhere  to  keep 
alive  the  spark  of  resistance.  Posters  later  appeared  with  even  more  stirring  words  from 
de  Gaulle:  "La  France  a  perdu  une  battaillei  mats  la  France  n'a  pas  perdu  la  guerre. "» 

Though  few  Frenohmen  heard  de  Gaulle's  first  appeal,  broadcast  over  the  BBC,  it  was  re¬ 
peated  numerous  times.  What  became  the  Free  Frenoh  movement  dated  its  birth  from  the 
broadcast,  and  de  Gaulle  Immediately  began  working  to  establish  a  Frenoh  National  Committee 
in  England.  But  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  general  would  be  able  to  speak  from  strength. 

Confuted  Sentiments  in  France  Aid  Conqueror 

The  trouble  lay  in  the  oomplex  emotional  conflicts  that  bei?et  almost  all  Frenchmen  in  the 
wake  of  the  debacle.  The  armistice  was  a  bitter  but  ineluctable  fact,  and  the  legal  authority 
of  the  Vichy  government  could  hardly  be  challenged.  Headed  as  it  was  by  a  military  hero  of 
France,  the  government  had  a  strong  emotional  appeal  as  well.  People  asked  whether  a  benev¬ 
olent  dictatorship,  which  Ptftain  promptly  moved  to  oreate,  might  not  be  preferable  to  the  dissi¬ 
dent,  Impotent  parliamentarian  ism  of  the  old  Third  Republic.  Besides,  what  alternative  was 
there?  Had  strong  assistance  been  available  from  some  outside  power,  the  initial  determination 
to  help  France  that  swept  her  colonies  might  have  been  exploited;  but  no  belligerent  could  furnish 
that  aid  except  Britain,  already  so  beleaguered  that  it  dared  not  risk  bringing  Vichy  into  the  war . 
This  concern,  plus  a  natural  hesitation  lest  they  back  the  wrong  horse,  made  the  British  cautious 
in  the  degree  of  support  they  afforded  de  Gaulle .  8 

A  violent  Anglophobia  fed  the  confusion.  In  France,  rumor  had  it  that  British  commanders 
had  begun  their  evacuation  at  Dunkirk  without  consulting  the  French,  ami  that  Britain  had 

*The  Germans  had  quickly  closed  off  the  north  central  dfeartements.  refusing  re-entry  to 
refugees,  regrouping  agricultural  lands,  and  bringing  in  German  colonists.  In  late  1941  they 
abruptly  reopened  the  territory. 
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declined  to  make  available  the  remnants  of  Iter  fighter  aircraft  for  a  last  ditch  offort  to  nave 
France,  When  Britain  extended  her  continental  blockade  to  the  English  Channel  and  Atlantic 
porta,  some  aald  It  was  to  atarvo  France.  On  July  3,  1940,  British  naval  units  tried  to  anni¬ 
hilate  that  portion  of  the  French  fleet  that  had  found  shelter  In  North  African  waters  at  Mera-ol- 
Keblr,  gaining  by  this  act  no  French  plaudits  Besides,  the  British  were  said  to  be  succoring 
traitors  when  they  received  do  Gaulle  and  his  followers;  by  refusing  to  accept  the  ".rmtotloe, 
had  not  de  Gaulle  rejected  the  authority  of  the  French  state  and,  by  fleeing  the  country,  aban¬ 
doned  France  In  her  agony?’ 

Both  Vichy  and  German  propagandists  made  much  of  this  antl-Brltlsh  sentiment,  while  the 
Germans  boasted  that  Britain  soon  would  be  brought  to  heel .  Since  the  French  army  had  been 
no  match  for  the  Germans,  there  were  few  who,  while  wishing  otherwise,  did  not  expect  that 
Britain  too  would  fall.  With  defeat  a  reality,  moot  Frenchmen  stoically  accepted  Vichy's  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  Germans.  The  fighting  had  not  continued  long  enough 
for  Ingrained  bitterness  to  develop,  and  the  German  troops  were  at  first  Impressively  correct 
m  their  behavior . 

The  Role  of  the  French  Vichy  Government  in  the  Unoccupied  Zone 

But  what,  specifically,  did  Vichy  want?  Vichy  wae  a  riddle.  There  were  many  In  the  gov¬ 
ernment  who  adopted  an  attitude  of  mea  culpa,  a  kind  of  regeneration  through  suffering,  as 
Potato  himself  put  it  in  a  broadcast  on  June  25 .  Strength  would  come  through  rejection  of 
secular  things  and  a  return  to  the  ideals  of  God,  country',  and  family.  This  was  an  approach 
tailor-made  for  those  of  the  far  right,  the  people  who  in  prewar  years  as  the  Action  Frangaise 
hud  pressed  their  Anglophobia,  their  anti-Semitism,  and  their  anti-democratic  doctrines  on  the 
Third  Republic.  These  people  were  also  anti-German,  bci  somehow  they  believed  they  might 
be  allowed  to  sit  out  the  rest  of  the  war  on  an  island  of  neutrality,  abandoned  by  their  con¬ 
querors  to  pursue  undisturbed  their  examen  de  conscience .  Then  there  were  others,  personi¬ 
fied  by  Potato's  heir  apparent,  Pierre  Laval,  who  had  become  Foreign  Minister— out-and-out 
collaborationists  who  embraced  the  German  call  to  join  their  aide  promptly  in  order  to  gain  a 
favored  position  to  the  New  Order  of  Europe .  And  finally  there  were  those  who  worked  with 
Vichy  because,  whatever  its  sins,  Vichy  was  France,  or  all  that  was  left  of  It;  and  those  who 
participated  in  the  hope  that  by  maintaining  at  leaBt  the  myth  of  self-government,  they  might 
exert  some  pressure  on  the  conqueror  to  improve  the  lot  of  France. 8 

Out.  of  touch  with  much  of  the  French  populace  and  the  creature  of  a  conqueror  who  incon¬ 
veniently  refused  to  abdicate  that  role,  Vichy  France  never  became  a  meaningful  political  entity. 
It  was  a  government  of  bureaucrats  for  bureaucrats,  one  continuing  drama  of  intrigues  and 
struggles  among  self-seeking  conspirators  surrounding  an  enigmatic  old  man,  all  of  it  taking 
place  on  a  stage  sharply  constricted  by  a  world  war  and  the  dictates  of  the  Germans. 
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To  the  Germans,  Vichy  was  nothing  more  than  u  tool.  They  found  It  convenient  to  have  a 
supine  French  government  In  existence,  both  to  bear  some  oi  the  aclmintstrativ-  burden  and  to 
forestall  the  formation  of  a  govemment-in-exilc  that  might  swing  the  colonies  and  the  French 
fleet  to  Britain.  All  the  Germans  were  willing  to  grant  Vichy  wore  the  minimal  concessions 
necessary  to  ensure  these  objectives . 

German  Policies  and  Economic  Levies 

To  Adolf  Hitler,  France,  including  Vichy,  existed  for  one  purpose  only— to  serve  the  Reich. 
While  propagandists  trumpeted  the  call  for  cooperation,  Hitler  and  hlo  ministers  imposed  de¬ 
mands  and  repressions  that  meant  only  subjugation.  There  was  little  delay  In  putting  these  into 
effect.  Almost  Immediately  all  military  stocks  were  seized.  Occupation  costs  were  assessed 
at  400  million  francs  a  day,  more  than  doubling  the  prewar  French  budget.  The  figure  was  sub¬ 
sequently  raised  to  500  million,  then  700  million.  Machinery  and  vehicles  were  confiscated  for 
shipment  to  Germany;  supplies  for  the  Go  man  forces  were  requisitioned  In  the  countryside  and 
charged  to  the  French  authorities.  The  ex  change  rate  was  pegged  at  20  francs  to  1  reichsmark, 
a  rate  which  encouraged  occupation  troops  to  buy  goods  on  a  large  scale  to  send  back  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Systematic  levies  were  imposed  on  raw  materials  and  products;  as  much  as  80  percent 
on  French  production  of  petroleum  and  motor  fuel,  74  percent  on  iron  ore,  75  percent  on  copper. 
These  levies  affected  occupied  and  unoccupied  zones  alike.  Civilian  movement  between  the  two 
zones  was  sharply  curtailed,  and  all  mail  was  at  first  forbidden,  although  postal  cards  were 
later  permitted .  Shipments  of  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  from  the  colonies  were  con¬ 
fiscated.  In  July  1940  came  the  German  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  by  the  end  of  the  year 
120,000  Alsatians  and  60,000  Lorrainers  were  to  be  deported  to  the  unoccupied  zone .  9 

German  Administration  of  the  Occupied  Zone 

To  Impose  their  will  on  the  occupied  zone,  the  Germans  had  both  operational  and  occupation 
forces.  The  operational  troops,  who  retained  responsibility  only  in  the  coastal  regions,  were 
under  the  Commander  In  Chief  in  the  West  (Oberbefehlshaber  WEST),  a  post  held  off  and  on 
between  1940  and  1944  by  Field  Marshal  Gerd  von  Rundstedt.  The  head  of  the  occupation  forces 
was  the  Military  Governor,  France  (Militarbefehlshaber  in  Frankreich),  General  Otto  von 
Stiilpnagel .  Because  of  illness,  Stiilpnagel  was  replaced  in  February  1942  by  his  cousin,  Karl 
Heinrich  von  Stiilpnagel.*  The  military  governor  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Oberkomraando 


*After  reacting  with  apparent  approval  to  the  attempt  on  Hitler's  life  on  July  20,  1944, 
Heinrich  von  Stiilpnagel  attempted  suicide  but  failed  and  was  later  executed .  His  successor 
was  Gen.  Karl  Kitzinger. 
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der  Wehrmaoht  (OKW) ,  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command  in  Berlin,  except  in  the  event  of  ln- 
v  salon  or  similar  emergency,  when  he  would  come  under  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  West.io 
The  military  governor  was  charged  with  supply  of  all  German  forces,  including  tactical 
units,  and  control  of  the  civilian  administration,  the  economy,  communications,  and  industry. 

He  seldom  exercised  this  control  directly,  but  Instead,  from  headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Majestic 
In  Paris,  supervised  and  pasaod  orders  through  French  officials.  The  staff  included  a  chief  of 
staff  for  military  affairs  and  another  for  administrative  and  economic  matters.  For  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  occupied  zone  was  divided,  in  keeping  with  French  practice,  into  regions,  Joparte- 
ments,  and  arrondlssements .  The  central  headquarters  in  Paris  and  each  of  the  regional  and 
district  headquarters,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  arrondlssements,  had  a  consignment  of  Ger¬ 
man  police.  There  was  a  proliferation  of  police,  but  the  main  ones  were  the  Abwehr,  intelli¬ 
gence  service  of  the  German  army,  and  the  Sicherheitsdienst  (SD),  security  police  of  the  Nazi 
party.  Though  there  were  in  France  only  a  few  Gehelme  Staatspollzel,  secret  state  police,  the 
French  knew  all  German  police  by  the  dreaded  nickname  of  this  force,  the  Gestapo. 


INSURGENCY 

For  ail  the  despair  that  accompanied  the  armistice,  it  was  not  long  before  the  strong  tra¬ 
dition  of  independence  and  individualism,  which  had  permeated  the  French  people  at  least  ainoe 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  reasserted  Itself.  At  first  it  took  subtle  forms:  referring  to  the  con¬ 
querors  as  "cea  moasleurs,"  passing  on  bitter  little  jokes,  chalking  dertolvo  comments  on  walls 
by  night,  never  understanding  either  the  German  language  or  German  attempts  to  speak  French, 
or,  perhaps.  If  one  were  a  waiter,  simply  putting  one's  thumb  in  a  German  officer's  soup. it  One 
frail  lady  of  78  daily  stationed  herself  in  the  ParlB  subway  to  trip  German  soldiers  with  her 
cane .  tt  There  were  some,  even  from  the  first,  who  risked  much,  making  false  papers  or  con¬ 
cealing  and  passing  on  British  flyers  and  escaped  French  prisoners  of  war.  Others  cheated 
the  Germans  In  various  ways:  factory  workers  let  sloppy  or  Inadequate  work  pass  through  their 
hands,  trainmen  delayed  or  even  managed  to  lose  shipments  destined  for  the  Germans,  dock 
workers  concealed  rotten  vegetables  among  good  ones  so  the  rot  would  spread. is 

For  many  months  resistance  remained  for  the  most  port  an  uncoordinated,  individual  thing. 
In  the  occupied  zone,  the  omnipresent  Germans  inhibited  even  the  thought  of  organizing  resis¬ 
tance,  and  In  the  unoccupied  zone,  the  cult  of  Pe+aln  and  the  myth  of  a  French  state  had  much  the 
same  effect.  In  any  event,  the  Institutions  and  machinery  that  might  have  served  concerted  re¬ 
sistance  had  been  swept  away  in  the  debacle.  The  Communist  party,  outlawed  and  driven  under¬ 
ground  by  the  Third  Republic  before  the  war,  retained  its  underground  apparatus;  but  the  Com¬ 
munists  for  the  first  jcai'  of  the  occupation  were  party  to  the  uneasy  truce  of  the  German- 
Soviet  nonaggression  pact  and  did  not  move.** 
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Early  Attempt *  To  Organise  Rebellion  in  Vichy  France 

Nevertheless ,  as  early  as  July  1940  there  were  attempts  to  form  resistance  organizations. 
In  the  unoccupied  zone  an  army  officer,  Capt.  Henri  Frenay,  began  that  month  to  organize  a 
resistance  group  among  his  fellow  officers.  In  1941  he  merged  his  organization  with  another 
that  hnd  been  born  among  members  of  the  prewar  Christian  Democratic  party.  Together  they 
were  known  as  Combat,  and  by  the  end  of  1942  there  were  about  500  members,  mostly  in  the 
southeast  and  around  Lyon,  Frenay  formed  small  reseaux,  or  networks,  some  for  propaganda, 
seme  for  intelligence,  and  some  for  sabotage  and  direct  action  against  the  Germans.it 

The  resistance  organizations  in  the  unoccupied  zone,  which  did  not  labor  under  the  stern 
repression  of  the  north,  tended  to  develop  on  a  regional  rather  than  local  basis  and  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  fragmentation  that  accompanied  early  organization  in  the  north.  Three  major 
groups  emerged  fairly  early.  One  was  Frenay's  Combat.  Another  was  Franc -Tireur,* 
founded  under  another  name  in  late  1940  in  Lyon,  capital  of  the  resistance  in  the  south.  In¬ 
cluding  numbers  of  students,  this  group  formed  small  action  squads  called  corps  franoa,  trained 
to  stage  demonstrations,  to  carry  out  sabotage,  and  later  to  engage  in  terrorism.  The  third 
organization  was  Liberation,  founded  by  an  ex-naval  officer  and  Journalist,  Emmanuel  d'Astler 
de  la  Vigerle,  whose  aim  was  to  bring  together  in  one  group  all  wings  of  the  prewar  labor 
unions,  including  the  Communist. i«  In  addition  to  these  three  main  groups,  several  minor  or¬ 
ganizations  maintained  their  independence  in  the  south  (e.g.,  France  d'  Abord,  Le  Coq  Enohalnd,  , 
Liberer  et  Federer) ,  but  they  usually  worked  in  association  with  the  larger  groups. it 

De  Gaulle  Makes  Contact  With  Vichy  Resistance 

Emmanuel  d'Astler's  Liberation  was  the  first  resistance  group  to  endorse  General  de  Gaulle 
as  the  leader  of  Free  France.  This  came  early  in  January  1942  after  a  delegation  of  leaders 
, uited  de  Gaulle  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  on  January  1,  de  Gaulle  sent  into  France  by  parachute  a  former  prefect  of 
Chartres,  Jean  Moulin,  to  coordinate  the  resistance  movement.  Moulin's  was  no  easy  task, 
for  each  organization  Jealously  guarded  its  alms  and  methods,  and  for  them  to  merge  under  the 
aegis  of  Moulin  was  basically  an  endorsement  of  de  Gaulle .  But  Moulin  held  the  key  to  persua¬ 
sion:  money  and  arms.  Liberation  having  already  taken  the  step,  Franc-Tireur  followed. 

After  a  trip  to  London  in  September  1942,  Frenay  brought  Combat  into  the  fold.  The  following 
month  the  three  groups  agreed  to  form  a  committee  of  coordination  for  the  southern  zone.  A 
few  weeks  later,  when  Gen.  Charles  Delestraint  (alias  Vidal)  arrived  from  London,  they  merged 
their  aclion  units  under  Delestraint  as  l'Armee  Secrete  (Secret  Army)  .« 


*  Not  to  be  confused  with  Francs-Tireurs  et  Partisans,  action  arm  of  the  Communist  re¬ 
sistance  movement. 
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Northern  Insurgency  1$  Inhibited  by  German  Repression 

Ruthlesslv  suppressed  anti  confronted  with  Germans  nt  every  turn,  the  resistance  (croups  in 
the  northern  occupied  zone  developed  on  a  more  local  basis  and  wore  slower  to  merge.  The 
first,  in  July  1940,  was  formed  by  a  group  of  intellectuals  associated  withthe  Mustlede  I'Homme,  an 
anthropological  museum  in  Paris.  In  December,  this  group  began  to  publish  a  clandestine 
newspaper,  Resistance,  that  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the  overall  insurgent  movement.  But 
in  February  19-11  the  Germans  trapped  and  executed  seven  of  its  leaders,  and  again  in  July  1941 
and  finally  in  Novembor  1942  snuffed  out  the  new  leadership.  »* 

So  strict  was  the  police  regime  that  as  late  as  1943  some  small  units  in  Paris  were  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  similar  groups  in  the  next  arrondlssement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Germans,  plus  the  absence  of  the  Petain-Vichy  phenomenon,  oriented  the  early  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  north  less  toward  political  aims  and  more  toward  direct  military  action. 

Not  long  after  the  organization  founded  by  the  ill-fated  intellectuals  in  the  Musee  de  l'Homme, 
students  in  Paris  created  a  cell  of  resistance  called  Defense  de  la  France.  Theirs  was  one  of 
the  first  resistance  journals.  The  movement  remained  independent  throughout  the  insurgency. 

It  never  gained  real  strongth  or  importance  because  its  lenders  refused  to  coordinate  with  de 
Gaulle  until  nearly  the  end  of  1943;  they  therefore  lacked  funds  and  supplies. to 

Near  the  end  of  1940  and  early  in  1941  resistance  units  began  springing  up  all  over  the  oc¬ 
cupied  northern  zone,  but  one  after  another  they  succumbed  to  German  repression  or,  because 
of  the  repression,  failed  to  expand;  L'Armee  des  Volontaires,  Batalllons  de  Mort,  Le  Coq 
Enchalntf,  Pantagruel,  Valmy,  and  others.  Some  merged  with  stronger  groups,  more  often  than 
not  at  the  urging  of  both  the  British  and  de  Gaulle  in  London,  for  it  was  impossible  for  those 
outside  France  to  deal  with  such  a  proliferation.  By  the  end  of  1942  the  resistance  in  the  north 
had  gradually  coalesced  into  four  main  groups;  Ceux  de  la  Resistance,  Ceux  de  In  Liberation, 
Liberation-Nord,  and  L'Organization  Civile  et  Militaire. 

Each  of  these  had  its  own  bloodstained  history ~Ceux  (Those)  de  la  Resistance  was  at  one 
point  so  harried  by  arrests  and  executions  that  its  surviving  leader  ironically  referred  to  him¬ 
self  as  "Celui  (He)  de  la  Resistance."  Each  had  at  first  its  own  particular  complexion  and 
regions  of  greatest  strength— Llbe'ratton-Nord,  for  example,  drew  on  the  old  labor  unions  and 
was  strongest  in  the  north  around  LUle  and  in  the  northeast;  while  L'Organization  Civile  et 
Militaire,  less  militant  than  the  others,  was  made  up  mostly  of  former  members  of  government 
and  technical,  professional,  and  career  army  people  and  was  strongest  around  Paris.  Though 
each  also  had  its  own  idea  of  what  was  to  become  of  France  after  the  liberation,  all  were  unified 
in  the  common  objective  of  getting  the  Germane  of  France.  As  recruiting  progressed,  the 
early  identifying  features  gradually  blurred  and  d  sappeared  under  the  impact  of  diverse  new 
membership.^ 
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Communist  Role  in  the  Insurgency 

The  German  Invasion  o(  the  Sovijt  Union  on  June  22,  1941,  suddenly  catapulted  into  the 
resistance  a  poworful,  experienced  element:  the  French  Communist  Party.  Gulling  themselves 
the  Front  National,  the  Communists  tried  their  usual  luetic  of  uniting  in  one  organization  all 
facets  of  antifuseism,  but  always  under  Communist  leadership  and  domination. 

Frankly  political  as  well  as  paramilitary,  the  Front  Nutionnl  sought  not  only  liberation  but 
also  national  Insurrection  to  bring  to  power  a  Communist  government.  It  was  the  only  resist¬ 
ance  organization  to  operate  in  both  occupied  and  unoccupied  zones,  though  it  was  much  stronger 
In  the  north,  particularly  in  Paris.  Its  action  arm,  Francs-Tireurn  et  Partisans,  provided  a 
ready  cadre  of  capable  resistance  fighters. 22 

De  Gaulle  Moves  To  Consolidate  Control  Over  the  Resistance 

While  the  organs  of  insurgency  materialized  and  coalesced  in  metropolitan  France,  the  man 
who  had  set  himself  up  as  the  rallying  point  for  all  Frenchmen  continuing  the  fight,  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  was  engaged  in  a  three-sided  battle  to  retain  and  solidify  his  self-appointed  position.  On 
the  one  side,  de  Gaulle  had  to  win  over  the  French  colonies  and  the  French  armed  forces  out¬ 
side  France,  particularly  the  more  than  300,000  troops  in  North  Africa,  who  professed  loyalty 
to  Vichy .  He  had  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  resistance  groups  Inside  France .  And  he 
had  to  win  acceptance  by  the  major  Allies— Britain  and,  after  December  1941,  the  United  States— 
for  their  material  assistance  was  essential  to  carrying  on  the  fight  against  the  Germans.  Through 
it  all,  de  Gaullo  Insisted  on  complete  autonomy  for  the  French  and  on  hiB  own  absolute  authority 
in  French  matters,  a  policy  that  complicated  the  struggle  but  was  essential,  de  Gaulle  believed, 
if  France  was  to  emerge  with  its  sovereignty  Intact. 23 

The  British  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  moving  slowly  with  de  Gaulle .  Relatively  low  in 
military  rank,  de  Gaullo  had  served  only  a  fortnight  in  a  political  role  and  that  as  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  cf  War  In  the  French  government  whose  fall  led  to  the  armistice.  Though  the  British  had 
agreed  to  allow  de  Gaulle  to  set  up  a  "center  of  resistance"  in  England,  they  had  not  given  per¬ 
mission  for  a  French  nationa,  committee  or  a  government  of  French  exiles  when  de  Gaulle  fol¬ 
lowed  his  broadcast  of  <une  18,  1940,  with  another  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  set  up  a  provi¬ 
sional  French  national  committee  recognized  by  the  British  government.  The  British  failed  to 
protest  publicly,  but  when  de  Gaulle's  early  calls  to  his  brothers  in  arms  produced  little  re¬ 
sponse,  they  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  recognize  a  national  committee  that  did  not,  in 
fact,  exist.  They  nevertheless  publicly  agreed  to  recognize  de  Gaulle  as  "the  leader  of  all  Free 
Frenchmen,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  rally  to  him  in  support  of  the  Allied  cause. "2< 

The  French  were  slow  to  rally .  Most  of  the  combatants  who  hod  fled  to  Britain  elected  to 
return  to  France  after  the  armistice:  by  mid-summer  of  1940  de  Gaulle  had  only  about  6,000 
men.  The  British  attack  on  the  French  fleet  at  Mers-ei-Kebir  did  nothing  to  spur  recruitment. 
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Yet  when  no  other  loader  arose  to  challenge  do  Gaulle,  the  British  gave  increasing  support  to 
what  came  to  be  known  as  La  Prance  Libre,  or  the  Free  French  movement.  Together  they  set 
out  to  swing  the  French  overseas  territories  to  their  side,  but,  despite  military  expeditions  to 
Dakar  and  Syria,  they  had  little  success  except  among  the  minor  possessions.  The  presence  of 
Free  French  troops  alongside  the  British  nevertheless  cemented  relations.  On  September  24, 
1941,  de  Gaulle,  with  British  approval,  set  up  the  French  National  Committee  in  London. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  start  of  1942,  the  Free  French  fighting  forces  still  numbered  only  about 
15,000  men. 

The  prestige  of  the  Free  French  took  an  upward  turn  In  the  summer  of  1942  when  a  French 
force  In  the  North  African  desert  cut  its  way  out  of  an  encirclement  at  Blr  Hachelm.  This  had 
a  notable  effect  on  opinion  In  metropolitan  France  and  brought  a  number  of  adherents  to 
de  Gaulle's  cause.  Shortly  thereafter,  to  avoid  confusion  with  Vichy,  which  many  knew  as  "Free 
France,"  and  with  various  movements  that  had  sprung  up  in  tho  Americas,  de  Gaulle  changed  the 
name  of  his  movement  to  La  France  Combattante,  or  the  Fighting  French. 

Funds,  Supplies,  and  Equipment  for  de  Gaulle 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  Great  Britain,  other  foreign  governments  began  to  recognize 
de  Gaulle's  authority,  beginning  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  fall  of  1941.  These  included  most 
of  the  European  govemments-in-exile  and  many  of  the  world's  smaller  nations.  But  the  United 
States,  which  had  continued  relations  with  Vichy  in  order  to  maintain  a  listening  post  inside 
France,  still  declined  formal  recognition,  even  after  entering  the  war  n  December  and  aban¬ 
doning  Vichy.  The  reasons  were  complex,  but  not  the  least  appeared  to  be  a  personal  antip¬ 
athy  on  the  part  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  toward  the  autocratic,  seemingly  intran¬ 
sigent  French  leader.  Nonetheless,  shortly  before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had 
brought  the  United  States  Into  the  war,  Roosevelt  had  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  to  de  Gaulle's  movement,  thus  augmenting  his  available  supplies  and  equipment.. 

Initially,  de  Gaulle's  National  Committee  was  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  British 
treasury  for  funds.  The  first  accord  during  the  summer  of  1940  had  specified  that  funds  be 
dispensed  as  approved  by  the  various  ministries  of  the  British  government,  but  at  de  Gaulle's 
Insistence  this  was  broadened  early  in  1941  to  provide  for  a  separate  annual  French  budget. 
Otherwise,  French  funds  came  from  the  overseas  territories  and  from  wealthy  refugees  and 
sympathizers. 

For  all  the  gains  de  Gaulle  had  achieved  by  the  end  of  1941,  he  still  lacked  support  from  the 
two  main  centers  of  French  strength:  North  Africa  and  metropolitan  France.  The  key  to  the 
latter  was,  of  course,  j  emerging  resistance  groups .  The  task  of  winning  them  over  would 
have  been  difficult  enough  simply  because  of  their  diversity,  but  it  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  beginning  soon  after  Dunkirk,  the  British  had  been  trying  to  mobilize  the  resistance  to  con¬ 
form  with  their  own  ideas . 
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British  Organisation  in  France  Suffers  Disaster 

Early  In  the  summer  of  1940,  the  British  had  established  in  London  within  the  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Executive  (SOE)  u  French  section  under  Col.  Maurice  Buckmnster.  Hia  task  was  to 
recruit  and  train  agents,  both  French  and  British,  to  re-enter  France,  establish  radio  commu¬ 
nications  with  London,  help  orpanlzo  the  resistance,  direct  sabotage,  and  distribute  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  equipment  dropped  by  parachute.  The  first  agent  entered  France  by  parachute 
the  night  of  May  12,  1941.  Other  agents  were  parachuted  in,  some  were  later  sent  by  boat,  and 
still  others  were  transported  by  Lysander  aircraft,  a  light,  slow,  unarmed  plane  that  could  land 
and  take  off  from  improvised  fields. 

Colonel  Buckmaster's  agents  and  radio  operators  contributed  signally  to  organizing  the 
resistance,  particularly  in  getting  the  intelligence  collected  by  the  French  back  to  England. 
Theirs  was  a  hazardous  operation.  Since  the  Germans  possessed  excellent  sound -detection 
equipment,  attrition  among  radio  operators  was  particularly  high.  But  the  moat  disastrous  blow 
came  as  a  result  of  British  attempts  to  create  one  overall  organization  rather  than  a  number  of 
independent  groups.  In  November  1941  a  denunciation  served  to  wipe  out  almost  the  entire 
network,  leaving  only  three  agents  and  no  radio  operators . 

De  Gaulle's  Organisation  Steps  into  Breach 

Just  as  the  British  organization  in  France  was  being  wiped  out,  de  Gaulle's  London  head¬ 
quarters  took  on  a  more  integrated  form,  with  the  creation  of  a  capable  intelligence  and  opera¬ 
tions  section,  the  Bureau  Central  de  Henseignements  et  d' Action  (BCRA)  under  Col.  Andre  de 
Wavrin.  By  this  time,  also,  British  confidence  in  the  Free  French  was  increasing,  while 
de  Gaulle  had  shed  some  of  the  British  fin.inclal  shackles. 

The  French  now  began,  through  the  BCRA,  to  assume  much  of  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  money,  organizers,  and  radio  operators  for  the  resistance,  while  th9  British  retained  the 
final  word  on  arms  and  equipment,  since  they  furnished  both  the  materiel  and  the  means  of  trans¬ 
port.  The  way  was  thus  clear  for  General  de  Gaulle  to  establish  control  over  the  diverse 
French  resistance  group  i,  a  task  begun  with  Muulin's  mission  and  partially  accomplished  before 
the  end  of  1942,  with  the  merger  of  the  action  groups  of  the  organizations  in  the  unoccupied  zone 
into  l'Armee  Secrete. 

De  Gaulle  Sustains  a  Test  of  Strength  in  North  Africa 

The  crucial  struggle  for  the  leadership  of  the  French  resistance  was  destined  to  take  place 
not  inside  France,  but  in  North  Africa.  In  the  first  step  of  that  struggle,  de  Gaulle's  aspirations 
received  a  sharp  blow.  In  November  1942,  on  the  eve  of  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa,  the 
Americans,  seeking  an  anti-Vichyite  around  whom  the  French  in  North  Africa  might  rally, 
turned  their  back  on  de  Gaulle.  They  were  well  advised  in  principle,  for  North  Africa  was 
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nIimiimIv  pro*  Vichy  and  do  Gnullo  commanded  little  following;  but  neither  did  the  man  the  Amer¬ 
icana  choae,  Oen,  Henri  Glruud,  who  had  few  qualifications  as  leader  of  the  French  forces,  al¬ 
though  hia  romantic  seoaiw  from  n  German  prison  camp  had  excited  public  notioe . 

A  eerioa  of  misunderstanding*  with  Glraud —who  somehow  believed  that  what  was  projected  was 
an  invasion  of  France  and  that  he  was  to  be  commander  in  ohief—  resulted  in  a  delay  in  reaching 
an  agreement,  so  that  Oiraud  urrivod  in  North  Africa  only  on  November  9,  n  day  after  the 
lundinge .  Ilia  name  felled  to  exercise  any  particular  Influence,  and  the  Vichy  French  continued 
to  fight.  The  key  to  a  ceaae-flro  appeared  to  lie  with  Adm.  Jean  Franqols  Darlan,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Vichy  French  force*,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  in  Algiers  when  the  Invasion 
came .  After  s  series  of  ambiguous  cable*  exchanged  with  Vichy,  Darlan  agreed  to  a  general 
cease-fire  on  November  10;  but  Gen.  Auguste  Paul  Nogues,  commander  In  Casablanca,  doubted 
the  implication*  contained  in  Die  cables  and  urged,  if  not  continued  resistance,  then  at  least 
neutrality.  The  ieeue  finally  was  settled  in  the  field  when  Gen.  Alphonse  Pierre  Juin,  French 
army  commander  In  North  Africa,  ordered  his  troops  on  November  12  to  turn  their  guns  on  the 
Germans,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  executed  counterlandinga  in  Tunisia. 

Aa  the  Allied  campaign  proceeded,  Admiral  Darlan  fell  victim  to  an  assassin's  bullet.  The 
Alliea  then  tried  to  effeot  a  rapprochement  between  General  Glraud  and  General  de  Gaulle  by 
means  of  a  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  (CFLN)  with  joint  presidency.  Though 
de  Gaulle  had  the  largest  representation  on  the  oommittee,  Glraud  retained  control  of  the 
300,000  French  troops .  In  the  end,  General  Giraud's  lack  of  political  acumen  proved  hiB  un¬ 
doing.  Having  allowed  a  former  Vtohy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Pierre  Pucheu,  noted  for  his 
repression  of  Communists  in  ♦!.„  unoccupied  zone,  to  come  to  North  Africa  to  enlist  in  the 
French  forces,  Glraud  had  to  contend  with  violent  Communist- inspired  demonstrations .  These 
eventually  resulted  in  Pucheu'a  trial  and  death  sentence  In  March  1044.  Following  a  test  of 
strength  with  de  Oeulle  on  a  minor  matter  in  April,  Glraud  retired.  From  this  point— April 
1944-dt  Gaulle  had  no  rivals  as  acknowledged  leader  of  French  resistance  outside  France. 
Because  events  In  the  Interior  had  also  moved  in  de  Gaulle's  favor,  he  had  no  rivals  anywhere. 

Jean  Moulin  Achieve*  Centralisation  of  All  French  Retittance  Under  de  Gaulle 

Having  achieved  the  first  steps  of  coordination  in  th«  south  late  in  1942,  Jean  Moulin  at¬ 
tained  true  unity  among  the  threo  southern  groups  with  the  formation  early  in  1943  of  a  central 
headquarters  at  Lyon,  Mouvements  Uni*  d*  Resistance  (MUR)  L'Armee  Se'crete  now  re¬ 
ceived  Its  orders  from  de  Gaulle's  London  headquarters  through  MUR;  in  addition,  MUR  directed 
a  new  force,  l 'Organization  de  Resistance  de  i'Armee.  This  was  composed  of  former  officers 

*It  subsequently  took  the  grander  title,  Mouvement  de  Liberation  Nationale,  but  there  was 
no  broadening  of  authority . 
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and  soldiers  of  the  Armistice  Army  who  rallied  to  the  resistance  after  the  Germane,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa,  had  occupied  the  southern  zone  and  dissolved  the 
Armistice  Army. 

German  occupation  of  the  southern  zone  further  aided  the  establishment  of  a  centralized 
resistance  by  removing  any  sharp  distinction  between  the  resistance  in  the  north  and  that  in  the 
south.  Coincident  with  political  organization  in  the  south  in  March  1943,  Moulin— assisted  hy  a 
special  delegation  from  French  headquarters  in  London— achieved  military  unity  in  the  north 
through  a  committee  of  direction  for  die  action  units  of  the  occupied  zone .  This  brought  these 
units  into  l'Arme4  Secrete.  To  the  committee  of  direction,  each  of  the  four  major  non-Com- 
munist  resistance  groups  in  the  north  sent  a  delegate.  Declining  to  Join,  Francs-Tlreurs  et 
Partisans,  action  arm  of  the  Communist  Front  National,  sent  an  observer. 

Political  centralization  followed  quickly.  On  May  27,  1943,  Moulin  conducted  the  first 
meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Consell  National  de  la  Resistance  (CNR),  whioh  not  only  united  north 
and  south  but  also  brought  in  the  Communists  and  representatives  of  labor  and  of  the  prewar 
political  parties.  Its  directorate  had  six  members:  Moulin  himself  as  de  Gaulle's  national 
representative  and  a  delegate  each  from  the  Front  National,  Mouvementa  Unis  de  Resistance 
(the  southern  federation),  the  Confederation  G4n4rale du Travail  (representing  all  former  labor 
unions),  a  so-called  Alliance  Democratique  (a  coalition  of  former  political  parties,  into  which 
the  strongly  Socialist  resistance  group,  Liberation-Nord,  was  integrated),  and  a  coalition  of  the 
three  other  northern  resistance  groups  (Ceux  de  la  Resistance,  Ceux  de  la  Liberation,  and 
^Organization  Civile  et  Militalre) .  ** 

Jean  Moulin't  Death  It  Followed  by  Rising  Communist  Influence 

This  achieved,  Jean  Moulin— the  man  who  in  1940  had  cut  his  own  throat  upon  arrest  by  the 
Germans  lest  he  talk  under  torture,  had  then  recovered  and  escaped  to  England,  and  had  then 
returned  behind  the  lines— had  established  himself  in  France  aa  leader  of  organized  resistance 
under  de  Gaulle.  He  had  not  much  longer  to  refine  the  organization.  On  June  10,  1943,  his 
colleague,  the  commander  of  l'Armee  Secrete,  General  Delestraint,  was  arrested  and  shot.  A 
fortnight  later,  as  Moulin  met  with  the  southern  staff  of  l'Armee  Secrete  and  local  resistance 
leaders  In  a  town  near  Lyon,  the  Gestapo  smashed  in  the  doors.  When  Moulin  and  the  others 
failed  to  talk  under  torture,  they  were  shipped  off  to  German  concentration  camp* .  Moulin  was 
dead  on  arrival.** 

Crisis  followed.  Without  the  strong  central  direction  of  Moulin  and  Delestraint,  many  re¬ 
gional  resistance  leaders  began  to  revert  to  their  earlier  independence .  This  proved  reme¬ 
diable,  for  the  money,  arms,  and  equipment  available  only  through  de  Gaulle's  BCRA  were 
powerful  levers.  Not  so  readily  eradicable  was  the  influence  achieved  in  the  interim  by  the 
Communists . 
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In  view  of  the  blow  dealt  the  resistance  by  Moulin 'a  arrest,  de  Gaulle  directed  that  the  posts 
of  optional  delegate  and  chairman  of  the  CNR  be  separated.  For  chairman,  the  Communists 
threw  their  weight  behind  Georges  Bldault,  who  was  from  Frenay's  organization,  Combat. 

Though  the  Communists  had  but  one  delegate  on  the  six-member  directorate  of  the  CNR,  they 
had  ready  sympathizers  in  the  delegates  from  the  Confederation  G4n£raledu  Travail  and  from 
Mouvements  Unis  de  Resistance .  Bldault  won.  Neither  a  Communist  nor  a  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizer,  Bldault  nevertheless  was  a  man  fairly  easily  Bwayed;  his  election,  while  not  putting 
the  CNB  under  direct  Communist  control,  meant  that  the  Communists  would  seldom  be  openly 
op.  )sed . » 

De  Gaulle  Institute*  Political  and  Military  Reorganisation  To  Forestall  Communists 

Following  the  arrest  In  February  1944  of  E.  Bollaert,  Moulln's  successor  as  national 
delegate,  de  Gaulle  moved  to  circumvent  the  Communist  influence  In  the  national  council.  Ap¬ 
pointing  a  new  national  delegate,  Alexandre  Parodi,  de  Gaulle  also  named  five  others  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Delegation  Gene'rale  de  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  provided  an  order  of  succession  In  event 
of  arrests.  The  Delegation  Generate,  de  Gaulle  decreed,  was  the  direct  representative  of  the 
provisional  government  of  France  and  thus  was  predominant  in  all  matters  affecting  France  and 
the  resistance .  The  CNR's  role  was  only  advisory .  *o 

Much  the  same  denouement  occurred  on  the  military  Bide  of  the  resistance  organization. 
Though  de  Gaulle  appointed  a  successor  to  General  Delcatraint  (General  de  Jussieu- Pontcarral; 
then,  following  his  arrest,  Gen.  Alfred  Mallaret-Jolnville),  the  CNR  In  March  1944  set  up  a 
military  committee,  the  Comite  d'Actlon  Milltalre  (COMAC),  which  presumed  to  have  final  say 
in  military  matters .  Like  the  CNR  itself,  COMAC  was  not  Communist  dominated  but  was  Com¬ 
munist  oriented;  of  its  three  delegates— one  each  from  north,  south,  and  Francs-Tlreurs  et 
Partisans— one  was  a  Communist  and  another  a  sympathizer .  De  Gaulle  countered  by  strength¬ 
ening  his  military  delegation,  sending  to  France  two  zonal  military’  delegates  and  twelve  regional 
delegates .  Then,  in  April  1944,  he  superimposed  on  l'Armee  Secrete  a  new  headquarters,  Force* 
Francoises  de  l'Interleur  (FF1),  to  which  all  military  action  groups  were  subordinate.  The 
commander  In  chief,  located  In  London,  was  Gen.  Joseph  Pierre  Koenig. st 

Thus  General  de  Gaulle  countered  the  Communists  at  the  highest  levels,  but  there  still  re¬ 
mained  the  danger  that  they  might  move  at  the  time  of  liberation  to  seize  control  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments  .  This  de  Gaulle  safeguarded  against  by  compiling  through  the  Delegation  Generate  a 
list  of  commissioners,  prefects,  and  sub-prefects  for  every  region  and  departement .  These 
men  were  to  take  office  upon  liberation  in  the  name  of  the  provisional  government,  while  the 
regional  military  delegates  assured  orderly  transfer  of  the  resistance  soldiers  into  the  regular 
French  army.  The  admiralty,  meanwhile,  prepared  cadres  to  take  over  liberated  ports;  the 


Ministry  of  Justice  organized  three  delegations  to  reconstitute  the  courts;  and  a  Mission  Mill- 
talre  de  Liaison  Administrative  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  administrative  Jack-of-all-trades, 
dealing  with  such  diverse  tasks  as  repairing  radio  stations,  supervising  newspapers,  protecting 
national  monuments,  and  maintaining  coal  mines  and  public  utilities. ** 

Guerrilla  Recruitment  Rises  in  Response  to  German  Reprisal* 
and  Deportation  of  Labor 

While  all  this  jockeying  for  position  took  place,  the  resistance  Itself  was  growing  from  ln- 
dltldual,  unorganized  acts  into  a  large-scale,  concerted  Insurgency.  Addition  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  to  the  rolls  In  June  1941  had  marked  the  first  turning  point.  The  second  came  on  August 
21, 1941,  in  a  Paris  subway  station.  A  young  Communist,  burning  for  revenge  tor  a  oouiruUs 
executed  two  days  before,  fired  two  telling  revolver  shots  Into  a  German  naval  officer  candi¬ 
date,  u  As  the  Germans  quickly  countered  by  executing  hostages,  the  resistance  underwent  an 
agonising  moment  of  reappraisal.  But  with  every  roll  of  German  rifle  fire,  the  ranks  of  the 
resistance  (crew .  From  this  point  on,  the  story  of  the  resistance  was  written  in  blood. 

The  next  turning  point  developed  from  an  aooord  signed  on  July  1,  1942,  by  Vichy's  Foreign 
Minister  Pierre  Laval  and  the  Belch  Plenipotentiary  -  General  for  Labor  Frits  Sauckel  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  satisfy  Hitler's  insatiable  demand  for  foreign  workers .  By  terms  of  this  agreement, 
called  the  relieve,  the  French  were  to  send  150,000  skilled  workers  to  Germany  In  exchange  for 
the  repatriation  of  50,000  French  prisoners  of  war.  Though  the  program  was  launched  with 
great  fanfare,  few  workers  came  forward,  particularly  after  the  first  reports  had  filtered  beck 
of  living  and  working  conditions  inside  Germany .  By  October,  four  months  after  the  first  appeal, 
only  17,000  volunteers  had  left  France.  As  It  became  increasingly  obvious  that  the  Germans 
would  soon  turn  to  forced  labor  and  deportation,  young  men  began  drifting  to  remote  farms, 
while  others  went  off  In  groups  Into  the  forest  and  mountains .  By  the  end  of  1942  a  strange  word 
began  to  be  heard  in  whispered  conversations— maqula .  X 

It  was  a  Corsican  word,  meaning  a  piece  of  wild  land;  it  had  come  to  be  applied  to  brigands 
who  Aid  in  the  Corsican  bush.  The  French  now  adopted  it  as  overall  title  for  their  new  form  of 
resistance.  The  individuals  within  the  maqula  were  called  maqulsards. 

In  February  1943,  the  expected  compulsory  labor  decree,  Service  du  Travail  Obligatolre, 
was  announced.  At  first  it  affected  only  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  23,  but  later  It  was 
broadened  to  Include  almost  all  the  able-bodied  population.  The  reaction  everywhere  was  swift 
and  vigorous.  Young  men  fled  to  the  backlands,  there  to  organize  or  be  organized  by  previously 
constituted  resistance  forces  Into  bands  varying  In  size  from  a  few  men  to  several  hundred. 
L'Armee  Secrete  helped  hide,  feed,  finance,  equip,  and  train  them, >5 
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Allied  Aid  to  the  French  Maquii 

Authorities  In  London,  particularly  the  Brltlnh,  were  reluctant  at  first  to  arm  the  maquU 
for  fear  both  of  premature  uprisings  and  of  aiding  revolutionary  clement*.  The  British  also 
questioned  how  effective  these  Isolated,  relatively  untrained  little  bands  might  be.  But  in  the 
end  they  could  not  deny  the  poignant  appeals  for  help.  The  first  parachuting  of  arms  to  the 
maquls  occurred  In  March  1943  In  the  Haute-Savole.  The  amount  of  arms  and  equipment  re¬ 
mained  relatively  small  (there  were  302  successful  drops  during  1943),  but  the  restrictions 
were  Imposed  less  from  will  than  from  the  number  of  aircraft  that  could  be  spared  from  other 
missions.  Y«t  in  deference  to  their  own  continuing  fears,  the  British  provided  no  machlneguns, 
mortars,  or  other  heavy  weapons,  but  mainly  light  arms  such  as  submachlneguns .  From  lack 
of  heavy  weapons  and  sometimes  from  lack  of  any  arms  at  all,  many  small  maquls  were  easily 
wiped  :ut  by  the  Germans.  Only  after  die  D-day  landings  on  June  6,  1944,  afUr  the  maquls  hi 
Brittany  demonstrated  their  prowess,  and  after  more  aircraft  became  available,  were  large 
parachute  deliveries  made  and  heavier  weapons  provided . « 

The  mechanics  of  the  delivery  operation  were  relatively  simple.  Local  leaders  would  trans¬ 
mit  their  needs  and  requests  through  coded  messages  sent  by  their  radio  operators,  then  anx¬ 
iously  keep  vigil  each  night  by  their  radio  receivers  for  the  BBC  broadcast  that  would  alert  them 
to  the  hour  and  place  of  delivery.  Almost  slnoe  de  Gaulle's  broadcast  of  June  18,  1940,  the  BBC 
had  served  as  a  vital  communications  link,  both  aa  a  means  of  coordinating  activities  and  aa  a 
contact  for  supplies. 

In  terms  of  dollar  value.  Allied  aid  to  France  during  all  of  World  War  n,  including  services 
and  supplies  in  the  post-D-day  period,  totaled  $3,452  million.  Britain  supplied  a  $150-million 
treasury  advance  and  $435  million  In  services  and  supplies;  Canada,  $25  million;  and  the  United 
States,  $2,842  million  (lend-lease) .»» 

The  U.  S,  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  entered  the  program  of  aiding  the  resistance 
early  in  1943,  but  not  until  January  1944,  when  OSS  merged  Its  resources  In  London  with  the 
British  SOE  in  Spec)  - 1  Forces  Headquarters,  did  the  Americans  begin  to  participate  In  arms 
delivery.  Though  this  produced  a  sharp  upturn,  American  commanders,  like  their  British  col¬ 
leagues,  gave  priority  to  the  long-range  bombing  campaign  against  Germany  and  thus  could  re¬ 
lease  few  aircraft  for  supplying  the  maquls . 

Sending  Men  into  F rar.ee  To  Work  With  the  Maquk 

In  a  related  program  to  provide  French-speaking  organizers  and  radio  operators  for  the 
maquls,  the  Allies  came  closer  to  meeting  the  demand.  To  supplement  Frenchmen  trained  by 
de  Gaulle '8  BCRA,  the  Americans  began  and  the  British  continued  to  train  both  Frenchmen  and 
French-speaking  citizens  of  their  own  countries.  Despite  their  late  start,  the  Americans  para¬ 
chuted  a  total  of  375  American  snu  French  officers  into  France,  while  the  British  over  the  years 
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sent  393  Agent*  under  their  own  auspices  and  868  on  behalf  of  the  BCRA.  But  by  the  end  of  1843, 
the  supply  of  these  teams  was  running  out,  while  the  demands  of  the  ever-multiplying  maquia 
continued  to  increase. 

An  an  expedient,  the  Allies  formed  special  three-man  "Jedburgh"  team*,  named  for  the 
place  in  Scotland  where  they  were  trained,  composed  of  Frenchmen  and  American  and  British 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers.  Few  of  the  Americans  and  British  were  able  to  speak 
French.  Unlike  earlier  organisers,  these  men  wore  uniforms,  at  once  an  attempt-ln  deference 
to  tholr  inability  to  speak  French— to  give  them  full  combatant  status  under  the  rules  of  war,  to 
recognize  the  control  the  maquia  had  established  over  certain  localities,  and  to  show  the  French 
that  invasion  was  not  far  in  the  future .  The  Americans  also  provided  374  uniformed  officers  and 
men  In  11  teams  called  Special  Operations  Groups,  composed  of  up  to  34  officers  and  men  armed 
and  trained  to  fight  with  the  maquia  ■  X 

Internal  Financing  of  the  Maquit 

The  task  of  financing  the  maquis  fell  largely  to  the  French  themselves.  The  maqulssrds 
had  to  be  paid  at  least  a  subsistence  wage,  and  the  resistance  leaders  pledged  thomselves  to 
provide  for  their  dependents  and  survivors .  To  augment  the  money  brought  in  from  London, 
hinds  were  transferred  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasury  in  Algiers  and  other  money 
was  obtained  on  promissory  notes  both  from  public  banks  in  Frmnoe  and  from  savings  accounts 
in  the  Posts,  Telephone,  at  Telegraph  (PTT) . 

In  many  instances,  when  the  maqulsards  lacked  hinds,  they  requisitioned  food  from  farmers 
and  issued  promissory  notes,  almost  all  of  which  were  honored  by  the  French  government  after 
the  liberation.  As  might  be  expected,  there  were  occasions  when  outlaw  elements  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  resistance  to  prey  on  their  countrymen,  but  most  requisitions  were  legitimate.)* 

Growth  of  the  Maquia  Brings  Axis  Attack 

By  mid -194 3,  the  maquis  in  the  south,  where  the  forests  and  mountains  afforded  ready  ref¬ 
uge,  were  a  source  of  concern  to  the  Germans;  in  the  southeast,  they  worried  the  Italians,  who 
had  moved  into  eight  southeastern  departementa  upon  German  occupation  of  the  southern  zone. 
There  were  3,000  maqulsards  in  the  Jura,  350  in  the  Ain,  1,200  in  Haute-Savoie,  1,000  in  Savoie. 
By  the  fall  of  the  same  year  there  were  22,000  organized  maqulsards  In  the  south  and  8,000 
Individuals,  while  in  the  north,  where  the  terrain  was  less  suitable  for  hiding,  the  movement  had 
spread  to  21  departementa . 

So  troublesome  were  the  acts  of  sabotage,  the  thefts  of  arms  and  equipment,  and  the  am¬ 
bushes  of  convoys  and  lone  vehicles  that  by  July  1043  the  occupying  forces  had  begun  concerted 
attacks  against  the  maquia.  The  Italians  in  the  Haute-Savoie  moved  first,  almost  wiping  out  the 
maquis  there  temporarily,  but  in  the  process  teaching  lessons  of  security  that  had  a  long-range 
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impact  on  the  movement.  From  this  time  almost  every  mewls  hud  Itu  lni«A>liwtOS  agents  lit  the 
I*TT,  among  the  French  police,  and  among  Ute  population,  to  warn  nun  Inst  the  coming  of  the 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  ns  those  In  London  had  feared,  eomo  of  the  morula  Iters  mo  too  britson 
and  their  groupings  too  Inrge  to  lie  Ignored,  no  thnt  In  February  nnd  March  1P44  the  Germans 
launched  major  attacks  against  the  macula  on  the  plateau  of  Glares  In  the  Massif  Central  and 
In  the  Ain.  to 

Maquis  Operations  Prior  to  D-Day 

For  all  the  problems  of  equipment  and  supply,  the  advent  of  Die  maqum  the  face 

of  the  French  Insurgency  from  underground  resistance  to  guerrilla  warfare.  The  underground 
aotlvUlee  continued— providing  hiding  places  snd  escape  routes  for  airmen,  Jewe,  and  othera 
wanted  by  the  Germane;  furnishing  military  lntulllgence  for  Allied  planners;  circumventing 
requisitions  of  food  and  slowing  down  factory  production;  sustaining  morale  and  recruiting  new 
resistance  workers  through  the  clandestine  press-hut  more  and  rnoro  the  realatance  groups 
concentrated  on  sabotage,  ambushes,  and  hit-and-run  attacks  on  German  depots  and  convoys.  In 
1942  thtre  were  1,429  sets  of  sabotage  Important  enough  to  be  recorded  by  tho  Oemiane;  by  the 
winter  of  1943-44,  tho  monthly  average  had  Inoreuaed  sixfold. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  Franah  civilian  oaauaUlea  that  wore  a  by-product  of  Allied  air  attacks 
on  the  railroads,  the  realatance  eet  out  to  prove  that  more  damage  could  be  accomplished  by 
sabotage,  bn  the  first  throe  months  of  1944,  the  insurgents  sabotaged  almost  three  times  moro 
locomotives  than  were  damaged  by  air  attacks.  Between  June  1943  and  May  1944,  the  resistance 
damaged  1,822  and  destroyed  200  looomoUvee,  damaged  1,000  and  destroyed  2,000  |>asaeng«r 
oars,  and  damaged  8,000  freight  cars. 

For  Vichy  officials  and  for  Informers  and  double  sgonts-all  considered  to  be  French 
traitors— the  resistance  reserved  a  special  fury  .  Vichy  officials  were  sometimes  murdered  in 
their  offices.  In  full  daylight  near  the  Arc  de  Trlomphr  a  resistance  fighter  cut  down  Julius 
Ritter,  the  notorious  Frits  Sauckel'n  first  assistant.  Sometimes  the  Insurgents  openly  attacked 
German  prisons  to  rescue  capturod  comrades.  At  Amiens,  In  the  north,  the  resistance  and  the 
Royal  Air  Force  collaborated  In  an  ingenious  raid  to  rescue  prominent  French  lenders  from 
prison.  In  the  south,  the  maquls  exercised  virtual  control  of  come  departments;  It  was  the 
threat  of  this  control  to  routes  of  communication  that  prompted  the  German  attacks  In  the  Mas¬ 
sif  Central  In  February -March  1944. «> 

The  French  Plan  To  Rise  on  D-Day 

Yet  the  overall  aim  of  the  resistance  was  to  get  ready  for  the  Allied  invasion  and  to  assist 
In  the  liberation  nf  France.  As  D-day  neared,  the  FFI  staff  In  London  drew  up  detailed  plans 
for  four  major  sabotage  programs  designed  to  delay  the  movement  of  German  reserves  against 
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the  Allied  landings:  Plan  VKRT,  iigninet  the  rallrosilai  Plan  TORTUK,  ugslnnt  the  rutile,  Plan 
1U.KII,  against  olsctrlcnl  power :  and  Plan  VlOl.ET,  agulnst  underground  cables.  These  plant 
were  In  lie  aet  in  motion  beginning  on  the  eve  of  D-day  liy  untied  messages  over  the  BBC,  e.g, , 
"Rendu  mutt  grow,  lettvea  ruatle or  "The  tomatooa  mutt  be  picked, "  Faoh  message  wan  ap- 
pllonble  to  h  t)vuol fto  plan  and  a  epeoiflu  region.  Thut,  to  nvold  exposing  reelaUnoe  forces  far 
from  the  tile  of  the  Invatlon  to  Oerntan  reprltalt,  tome  arena  were  to  be  alerteil  to  notion  only 
aRer  Allied  armlet  had  tprend  out  from  the  beachhead  and  liberation  neared. *» 

Meanwhile,  General  da  Gaulle,  whoae  main  headquarter!  had  been  transferred  to  Algiers, 
was  having  laat-mtnute  problems  with  his  alHea.  The  Americana,  In  particular,  were  atlll 
doubtful  about  the  military  utility  of  ths  rtslaUnot  movement  and  aqually  dubious  about  the  os- 
pa  city  of  the  Fighting  French  to  provide  a  provleional  government  for  France.  Aa  thay  pre- 
pared  to  administer  tha  territories  thay  liberated,  thay  sven  printed  their  own  ourrenoy.  Gen¬ 
eral  da  Oaulla,  ttlll  with  no  formal  mandate  from  tha  Franoh  people  to  govern,  remetnod  un¬ 
recognised  as  provisional  hand  of  aUte .  On  Juna  3,  1044,  da  Oaulla  ohnnged  the  name  of  hie 
French  Committee  of  National  Llbaratlon  to  the  Provleional  Government  of  the  French  Repuhllo, 
but  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  formally  aoospted  the  change.  Not  until  tha  eva 
of  D-day  were  any  arrangements  made  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Gen  Dwight  I), 
Elsenhower,  to  recognise  General  Koenig  aa  ohlaf  of  the  FFI,  and  only  than  did  Elsenhower  make 
de  Gaulle  and  Koenig  privy  to  Uw  invasion  plana .  Full  raoognltlon  of  the  Frenoh  leaders  had  to 
await  the  Invasion  ltaslf  and  ths  revelation  to  the  Allied  leadara  that  In  France  the  name  de  Gaulle 
had  become  synonymous  with  liberation.*) 

Aa  the  long-awaited  moment  of  Allied  In  van  ton  approached,  an  army  of  Insurgents  stood  at 
Its  poets  In  France,  but  nobody  knew  how  effective  it  might  be,  nor  even  how  many  man  made  up 
its  ranks.  Some  say  there  wero  100,000  autlve  resistance  fighters  at  the  start  of  1044  and  that 
the  figure  Increased  rapidly  month  by  month  as  arms  became  available.  Some  say  there  were 
300,000  at  the  hour  of  the  invasion.  Nobody  kept  a  roster.**  And  who  oan  say  that  those  hearing 
arma  were  the  only  active  members  of  the  resistance  army?  With  some  notable  axceptlona,  all 
Frenchman  by  June  of  1944  were  attuned  to  liberation  and  to  helping  In  some  email  way  to 
achieve  It. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 

A a  early  aa  the  fall  of  1043,  Field  Marshal  von  Rundetedt,  the  Commander  in  Chief  In  the 
West,  had  reported  that  he  knew  realetanoe  groups  were  preparing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  in¬ 
vasion,  but  he  was  powerless  to  eliminate  the  threat  they  poaed  to  his  llnea  of  communications .  ** 
This  report  was  valid  testament  to  the  fact  that  German  efforts  to  destroy  the  French  Insur¬ 
gency  by  repression  had  tailed .  Given  the  way  the  Noels  had  come  to  power  in  Germany  and  the 
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us#  they  wanted  to  nuke  of  France,  perhaps  repraaslon  waa  Inevitable,  even  though  there  were 
tnoae  among  the  occupying  forces  who  aaw  the  folly  of  It.**  In  nny  event,  It  was  abundantly  oloar 
by  June  1014  that  live  Oermana  had  failed  to  pacify  the  oountry. 

Originally,  the  Uernutna  hnd  sought  to  gain  French  cooperation  through  i>erauaalon  rather 
than  force.  In  the  early  daya,  there  were  minor  efforts  to  appease  Vichy  and  even  an  attempt  to 
found  a  polltlunl  party  made  up  of  collnboratlonteta,  the  Rassemh’omont  National  Populelre. 

Ami  from  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris,  a  propaganda  section  ground  out  one  appeal  after  another, 
urging  the  "marriage"  of  France  and  Germany  In  the  New  Order  of  Europe.  The  German  »m- 
beaaador,  Otto  Abetx,  who  had  married  a  French  woman,  was  held  up  ea  an  example.  Abetr. 
himself  tried  to  court  the  French  In  such  weys  as  moving  the  body  of  Napoleon’*  eon  from  Vienna 
for  reinterment  with  tremendous  pageantry  In  the  Hotel  dee  Invalided.*’  But  few  except  op¬ 
portunists  and  extremists  of  the  far  right  were  Impressed.  The  nature  of  the  German  New  Order 
was  all  too  soon  revealed  by  the  early  restrictions  on  movement,  press,  and  radio,  and  by  the 
curfews  and  the  economic  levies.  The  Germane  had  in  their  victorious  armies  e  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  coaiteration,  but  after  1942,  when  these  armies  ceased  to  conquer,  France  was  no 
longer  Impressed. 

Gorman  Organisation  in  Franco 

Ruled  from  Paris  by  General  von  Stulpnagel,  the  Military  Governor,  occupied  France  was 
divided  into  three  subordinate  commanda -Southwest  Franoe,  with  headquarter*  at  Angers; 
Northssst  France,  with  headquarter*  at  Dijon;  and  Northwest  France,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  Later, after  U\t  southern  tone  was  occupied,  a  fourth  oommand  was  ea- 
tabliahod— Southern  Franoe,  with  headquarters  at  Lyon.  Eeoh  of  these  sectors  had  several  re¬ 
gional  (Oberfeldkommandaturen)  and  district  (Feldkommandsturen)  headquarters,  though  In  the 
south,  to  keep  alive  tho  myth  of  Vichy,  these  were  called  liaison  staffs  ( Hauptverblndungestabe 
and  Verbindungastiibe)  and  were  manned  by  civil  service  rather  than  military  personnel.  Re¬ 
lations  with  Vichy  were  maintained  through  both  diplomatic  channels  (German  Minister  Krug 
von  Niddb )  and  military  channel*  (Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Neubronn  von  Eleenburg),  the  latter 
serving  primarily  as  a  listening  post  for  Stiilpnagel  and  for  the  high  oommand  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  security  was  held  by  Stulpnagel.  Since  tactical  forces  were 
authorised  to  deal  with  police  matters  only  in  the  narrow  coastal  strips  In  the  west  and  south,  he 
depended  on  the  police  troops  of  the  Hoherer  SS  und  Poltzelflihrer  (SS Police  Chief)  in  Paris, 
under  SS  Gruppenflihrer  Karl  Albrecht  Oberg. 

Oberg's  organization  was  hydra-headed.  Although  the  main  dependence  was  upon  some 
2.000  agents  of  the  SD  (SlcherheiUdienst,  the  Nasi  party's  security  service),  a  Befehlshaber 
der  OrjK)  (Ordnungspolizel,  the  uniformed  regular  police)  and  a  Befehlshaber  der  Slpo  (Slcher- 
heltspollzoi,  Nazi  party  security  polltt)  were  also  under  Oberg's  command.  Under  the  Slpo 


cumo  dotuohmonts  of  Krlmlnnlpollzel  (criminal  police)  and  the  Gentapo  (socret  state  police) . 
l'uch  of  theoe  organizations  had  Its  own  detachments  lx>th  In  Pari*  and  nt  the  four  sectional  head¬ 
quarters. 

There  were  also  detachments  of  Verataerkter  GrenznufsiohUdtenst  (VGAD,  or  border 
police)  operating  along  the  SwUa,  Itallun,  and  Spanish  frontiers,  and  o.  the  Abwehr,  the  lntelll- 
genoe  service  of  the  German  Army  General  Staff.  Though  both  o'  these  wero  at  llrst  fairly  In- 
dependent  r.f  General  Oborg,  they  became  subordinate  In  1943  to  the  Helchsslcherheltahauptamt 
UtSHA.  or  overall  German  pollco  system)  via  the  Slpo.  A  cloak-and-dagger  group,  the  Abwehr 
had  posts  In  Purls,  Marseille,  Lyon,  and  seven  other  large  French  cities,  and  It  was  second 
only  to  the  SD  In  Importance  among  Gorman  police. 

In  each  of  the  four  seottonal  headquarters,  Oberg  had  some  German  army  or  Waffen-SS 
troops,  usually  two  or  three  Landesachutzen  (security)  battalions,  one  or  two  "local  defense" 
regiments,  and  amall  military  police  dotachmenta.  (As  an  example,  the  200th  Landesschiitzen 
Regiment,  the  19th  SS  Police  Regiment,  and  several  Ost  battalions  made  up  of  anti -Bolshevik 
Russians  were  at  Lyon. )  Some  of  these  troops  were  stationed  at  the  regional  headquarters,  and 
email  detaohments  of  two  dozen  men  went  to  each  district  headquarters .  For  Important  police 
operations,  these  troops  could  be  pooled  within  the  region  or,  with  Oberg’s  approval,  on  a 
broader  basis.  Through  General  Stulpnagel,  Oberg  oould  call  upon  taotloal  commanders  to  fur¬ 
nish  additional  troops  If  needed.  Including  the  army,  Waffen-SS,  and  Get  troops,  there  may 
have  been  as  many  as  160,000  German  police  troops  In  France. 

Organisational  Confution  and  Rivalry  Hurt  German  Security 

This  layering  or  over-organization  of  police  forces  was  compounded  by  the  presence  In 
France  of  a  plethora  of  other  headquarters:  Luftwaffe,  navy,  rear  echelon  army,  and  various 
German  government  organizations  such  as  Sauckel's  labor  office,  a  propaganda  office  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  Reich  Foreign  Minister  Joachim  von  Rtbbentrop,  and  the  Organization  Todt— a 
paramilitary  group  responsible  for  building  fortifications  along  the  coasts.  There  were  almost 
a  million  Germans  in  France,  including  52,000  soldiers  In  Paris  alone,  and  an  additional  50,000 
German  civilians. 

Though  the  French  might  bewail  the  fact  that  they  had  to  support  this  mass,  they  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  conflicting  and  overlapping  authority.  One  headquarters  bid  against  another  for  the 
best  accommodations,  the  choice  supplies.  The  Ambassador,  Otto  Abetz,  and  the  Commander 
In  Chief  lr.  the  West,  von  Rundstedt,  were  convinced  that  the  forced  labor  decree  would  do  exactly 
what  It  did,  break  the  back  of  French  patience;  but  their  protests  went  unheeded  In  the  face  of 
Sauckel's  determination.  Frenchman  fearful  of  the  Gestapo  might  not  have  realized  It,  but 
Hitler's  dictatorship  had  produced  within  the  German  administration  a  welter  of  confusion  and  a 
struggle  for  power  and  position  far  outstripping  France's  unfortunate  Third  Republic.  Paris, 

In  the  words  of  one  ranking  German  officer,  was  "a  confusion  of  Babel. "« 
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Hoeiaget  and  Mail  Rcpritalt 

Almost  from  the  surt  the  Germans  took  hostages,  not  hostages  In  the  classic  sense  of 
leaders  and  people  of  influence,  hut  people  against  whom  they  wished  to  wreak  particular  ven¬ 
geance,  usually  Communists  and  Jews.  And  for  the  first  killing  of  a  German,  30  Frenchmen 
paid  with  their  lives.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  September  16,  1941,  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  Keitel, 
chief  of  the  OKW,  decreed  that  all  acts  of  resistance  must  be  assumed  to  be  of  Communist  origin 
and  that  for  each  German  soldier  killod,  50  to  100  Communists  must  die.  The  decree  was  not 
clear  as  to  how  It  should  be  determined  that  a  person  was  a  Communist.  Three  months  later 
Hitler  Issued  what  became  known  as  the  Naoht  und  Nebel  decree,  whereby  all  acta  of  resistance 
were  to  be  punished  either  by  death  or  by  deportation  to  Germany,  with  no  information  provided 
the  victim's  relatives  as  to  his  fate.  Doth  these  decrees  were  cloaked  in  various  guises  of 
court  loK-illty,  but  even  this  was  abolished  after  the  Allied  invasion.  Executions,  Hitler  finally 
ordered,  were  to  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. « 

Maas  reprisals  became  commonplace .  In  November  1943,  400  men  of  Grenoble  were  de¬ 
ported  for  having  sung  "la  Marseillaise";  a  month  later,  100  more  for  no  apparent  reason.  At 
Nantua,  in  December  1943,  after  Insurgents  drove  a  male  and  female  collaborator  naked  through 
the  streets,  the  Germans  deported  150  men.  In  March  1944,  In  retribution  for  the  killing  of  a 
member  of  the  SD  in  Limoges,  26  Frenchmen  were  executed;  the  next  day,  in  response  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  act  in  a  nearby  village,  23.  At  the  town  of  Asoq,  in  the  Nord,  86  were  executed  on  April  1, 
1944,  as  punishment  for  a  railroad  accident  that  the  Germans  contended  was  sabotage .  During 
the  night  of  May  11,  following  an  act  of  sabotage  near  the  town  of  Flgeac,  almost  the  entire  male 
population  of  800  waa  arrested  and  subsequently  deported.  But  the  most  notorious  reprisals 
were  reserved  for  the  period  following  the  Allied  invasion. 

General  Security  Meature*  and  the  Creation  oj  the  Milice 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  occupation,  the  Germans  hunted  down  the  Insurgents  pri¬ 
marily  through  harsh  police  methods:  frequent  and  unannounced  checks  on  papers,  frequent  and 
unannounced  searches  of  homes,  close  checks  on  ration  cards,  stringent  restrictions  on  travel, 
infiltration  of  resistance  groups,  torture  of  prisoners  and  threats  against  their  families  to  make 
them  talk,  use  of  double  agents  and  paid  Informers,  and  imprisonment  of  al)  who  were  suspect 
for  any  reason.  They  maintained  close  liaison  with  the  French  police,  but  were  increasingly 
frustrated  except  in  the  southern  zone . 

In  the  south,  Vichy  created  several  special  police  brigades  specifically  to  keep  track  of 
Communists  and  Jews.  Out  of  the  Legion  des  Combattants,  Vichy's  attempt  to  provide  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  political  party  backing  the  government,  the  regime's  Secretary  for  Maintenance  of 
Order,  Joseph  Darnand,  recruited  extremists  and  recidivists  to  create,  in  January  1943,  a  police 
force  called  the  milice.  Damand’s  mlliclens  taught  even  the  Germans  a  thing  or  two  about 


brutality.  Numbering  Ixstween  25,000  ami  50,000,  the  mUh-o  later  spread  to  the  occupied  zone 
and  wore  particularly  active  in  Paris. to 


German  Intelligence  Penetrates  French  Organisation ,  But  R etistancc  Grows 

Gorman  counterinsurgency  was  undoubtedly  aided  by  tine  general  French  disdain  for  secu¬ 
rity.  To  some  degree,  this  Insurgent  weakness  was  responsible  for  many  German  successes 
against  resistance  leaders,  particularly  in  the  early  days.  The  raids  in  mld-1943  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Delestralnt  and  Jean  Moulin  were  captured  had  obviously  been  planned  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  Germans  waiteu  until  the  French  themselves  had  revealed  further  details  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  before  striking.  At  Bordeaux,  where  the  regional  resistance  chief,  a  Colonel  Grandcle'ment, 
defected  in  the  early  days,  the  Germans  kept  him  at  his  post  until  nearly  the  eve  of  the  invasion 
when  the  resistance  had  grown  and  they  had  complete  details  on  it,  including  the  location  of 
large  caches  of  arms . 

Yet  the  Germans  found  that  for  every  resistance  leader  taken,  for  every  radio  operator 
captured,  for  every  Insurgent  who  defected,  others  took  his  place.  This  was  almost  ensured  by 
the  harsh  economic  levies,  the  execution  of  hostages,  the  forced  labor  decree,  and  the  political 
deportations— these,  plus  a  systematic  persecution  of  Jews  that  began  promptly  and  resulted  in 
perhaps  140,000  deportations  out  of  a  Jewish  population  of  320,000.  M  The  German  strategy 
against  the  resistance  was  based  on  the  theory  that  terrorism  would  prompt  the  French  popula¬ 
tion  to  prevent  acts  of  sabotage.  But  the  copulation  as  a  whole  did  not  possess  this  power,  even 
had  It  so  chosen,  and  the  reprisals  and  the  wide  publicity  given  the  terror  served  merely  to 
feed  the  resistance  with  recruits. 

German  Defense  of  Their  Installations  and  Lines  of  Communication 

Unable  to  prevent  ambushes,  raids,  and  sabotage  by  annihilating  the  insurgents,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  employed  various  tactics  for  protection.  Guards  at  depots  and  other  Installations  were 
doubled  and  changed  at  irregulur  intervals.  Guard  posts  were  established  along  major  rail 
lines,  and  some  lines  were  patrolled.  To  protect  military  convoys,  armored  vehicles  were 
placed  at  head  and  tail.  Sometimes  motorcycles  equipped  with  machineguns  preceded  the  column 
to  check  for  roadblocks  and  ambushes,  and  In  troublesome  regions  machinegunners  sprayed  me 
roadsides  as  the  column  progressed.  Civilians  were  often  carried  in  prominent  spots  on  the 
vehicles,  a  tactic  later  used  during  the  fighting  in  Paris  to  safeguard  tanks.  To  protect  against 
"tire  bursters"  or  other  devices  laid  on  the  roads  to  damage  tires,  the  Germans  sometimes 
fixed  brooms  to  the  front  bumpers  of  their  vehicles.  To  circumvent  mines  on  the  railroads, 
they  pushed  flatcars,  sometimes  with  civilians  aboard,  in  front  of  locomotive.  .  All  trains 
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had  heavily  armed  guards.  t’nnlric  to  trust  French  railway  worker#,  the  German#  brought  in 
2ft, 000  of  their  own  trainmen  to  help  keep  the  railroads  running. m 

i  or  pc  Sr  ale  Attach  A  paint  I  the  M  a  quit 

Ohviouttly  conducting  a  Imping  campaign,  the  German#  enrly  in  1044  changed  their  strategy 
to  include  coordinated  attack#  by  lurge  unit#,  including  artillery  and  sometime#  armor  and  air¬ 
craft.  to  wipe  out  neat#  of  resistance.  The  first  of  these  large-scale  efforts  reaulted  in  the  fight 
on  the  Plntouu  of  Gilo  row  in  February-March  1944  where  more  than  12,000  German  police  and 
troop#  practically  exterminated  a  band  of  somo  500  maqulsnrds.  At  almost  the  same  time  the 
equivalent  of  three  German  divisions  were  sweeping  the  Ain.  The  first  genuine  pitched  battle 
Iwgnn  on  June  2,  in  the  Massif  Central  where,  over  the  courso  of  19  days  and  throughout  the 
period  of  the  D-day  landing#,  20,000  Germans  and  11,000  French  were  engaged. 

To  pinpoint  hostile  groupings,  the  German#  cnrefully  plotted  the  pattern  of  sabotage  and 
parachute  deliveries,  then  moved  swiftly  to  seal  off  the  affected  region  with  roadblocks.  Some- 
tunes  an  area  was  small  enough  to  be  swept  systematically.  In  one  case  the  Germans  sur¬ 
rounded  n  largo  forest  and  >.et  fire  to  it  section  by  section,  eventually  driving  the  nsurgents  into 
the  open.  The  fighting  in  these  engagements  was  fierce.  The  Ost  battalions,  the  SS  units  that 
had  served  on  the  Russian  front,  and  the  millce  were  particularly  brutal,  and  the  French  knew 
thnt  capture  was  tantamount  to  death. 

Cerm>  n  CtHtnlerinletligence  and  “ Playback ”  Operaliont 

By  those  efforts  the  Germans  seized  sizable  stocks  of  Insurgent  arms  and  supplies.  In 
some  instances,  after  capturing  radio  operators,  they  continued  to  man  the  radio  posts,  often 
currying  out  the  deception  long  enough  to  arrange  several  deliveries  of  arms  on  fields  staked 
out  by  German  police.  In  one  week,  from  February  22  through  March  1,  1944,  they  seized 
during  delivery  61  radios  and  1,205  containers  of  arms,  and  captured  11  British  officers. 

The  Germans  usserted  that  they  captured  "the  FFI  code"  early  In  1944.  M  How  much  use 
they  could  make  of  it  Is  problematical,  for  the  messages  to  each  local  group  wereina  code  in¬ 
telligible  only  to  that  particular  group.  In  the  first  days  of  June,  German  agents  who  had  pene¬ 
trated  resistance  groups  did  pick  up  some  of  the  prearranged  signals  from  the  BBC  alerting  the 
resistance  to  stand  by  for  later  messages  directing  execution  of  D-day  sabotage  plans,  but  these 
reports  were  given  no  real  credence  at  higher  German  headquarters. M 

For  all  the  German  efforts  and  successes,  the  resistance  continued  to  multiply,  so  that  by 
mid- 1944  the  Germans  in  France  faced  not  only  impending  Allied  invasion  hut  a  concerted  insur¬ 
gency  in  their  midst.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  a  "terrorist  movement,"  noted  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Army  Group  G,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Mediterranean  coast;  it  was  more  nearly 
one  of  the  presence  of  an  "organized  army"  behind  the  German  lines.55 
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OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


On  tho  night  of  Juno  4,  1944,  anyone  accustomed  to  listening  to  the  coded  messages  from  the 
BBC  could  have  discerned  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  taking  place.  There  were 
many  more  messages  than  usual,  und  instead  of  being  directed  at  dispersed  listeners,  they 
seemed  unusually  integrr.ted  and  consistent.  To  one  in  tho  know,  they  applied  not  to  various  lo¬ 
calities  but  to  the  whole  of  France. 

Contrary  to  plans  drawn  up  by  the  French  themselves,  Allied  headquarters  had  decided  to 
implement  tho  four  major  sabotage  plana— railroads,  roads,  electricity,  and  cables— all  over 
France,  for  to  alert  only  one  region  was  to  pinpoint  for  the  Germans  the  site  of  the  invasion 
and  to  forgo  maximum  effect  against  the  enemy's  faculties.  Apprised  at  the  last  minute  of  the 
change  in  plans,  neither  General  de  Gaulle  nor  General  Koenig  protested.  All  through  the  next 
day  and  the  night  of  the  5th,  members  of  the  resistance  stirred,  performing  dutifully  the  tasks 
assigned  them,  and  all  too  often  so  openly  that  the  Germans  quickly  discerned  who  was  respon¬ 
sible.  In  the  Vosges,  for  example,  34  maqulaards  at  Corcieux  set  off  to  attack  hundreds  of 
Germans  in  a  nearby  garrison.  The  maqulaards  were  wiped  out,  the  village  was  subjected  to  u 
reign  of  terror,  and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  were  ahot.&fi 

There  were  similar  tragedies  over  the  entire  country.  To  many  in  the  resistance,  the 
messages  and  a  broadcast  by  de  Gaulle  himself  on  D-day,  June  6,  called  for  open  insurrection. 
When  they  responded,  the  Germans  cut  them  down.  On  June  10,  the  FFI  commander,  General 
Koenig,  Issued  clarifying  orders,  but  for  many  this  was  too  late.  In  the  Vercors,  for  example, 
where  insurgents  in  the  south  had,  in  effect,  proclaimed  an  Independent  republic  in  the  name  of 
France,  the  counterorders  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  pitched  battle.  Who  but  the  Germans  could 
break  it  off? 

Maquis  Contributions  to  Success  of  Normandy  Invasion 

Few  statistics  exist  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  four  major  D-day  sabotage  plans. 

To  the  bulk  of  the  German  army,  the  operations  may  have  appeared  as  mere  pinpricks,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Germans  to  deploy  considerable  forces  to  protect  their  lines  of 
communications.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  resistance  made  486  rail  cuts.  On  D-day,  52  loco¬ 
motives  were  blown  up  in  one  operation  at  Amberieu .  The  next  day  26  trunk  lines  were  unus¬ 
able,  including  lines  in  the  invasion  area  between  Avranches  and  St.  Lo,  between  St.  Lo  and 
Cherbourg,  and  hetween  St.  Lo  and  Caen.  This  wns  achieved  despite  the  fact  that  in  Normandy, 
as  in  most  other  coastal  regions,  the  Germans  had  fairly  well  quarantined  the  coastal  strip  to  a 
depth  of  30  to  40  miles.  French  sabotage,  when  added  to  Allied  bombing,  measurably  curtailed 
the  supplies,  particularly  artillery  ammunition,  available  to  the  Germans  for  the  Normandy 
fighting.  By  June  20  no  rail  line  was  functioning  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. *7 
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Though  the  resistance  could  do  little  to  thwart  the  movement  of  German  local  reserves, 
movement  of  strategic  reserves  was  markedly  delayed.  The  French  contend  that  they  delayed 
up  to  12  divisions  for  from  8  to  15  days.  The  moat  dramatic  Incident,  conceivably  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  Allied  success  In  the  early  days  of  the  Invasion,  was  delay  of  the  2d  SS  "Das  Reich" 
Panzer  Division  caused  by  rail  sabotage  and  by  direct  action  against  major  columns.  Or¬ 
dered  to  move  from  Toulouso  to  counterattack  in  Normandy,  first  elements  of  the  armored  divi¬ 
sion  did  not  traverse  the  400  miles  until  12  days  after  receiving  the  movement  order.  Harried 
by  the  resistance  and  strafed  by  the  RAF,  which  wae  kept  Informed  by  the  resistance,  some 
4,000  of  the  division  were  killed  and  400  captured  en  route.  In  frustrated  fury  against  the  in¬ 
surgents,  men  of  this  division  summarily  shot  all  male  occupants  of  the  village  of  Oradour-sur- 
Glane  (Haute- Vienne)  and  herded  the  women  and  children  into  the  village  church,  there  to  burn 
them  alive.  There  were  a  thousand  victims. m 

De  Caulie  Consolidate*  Political  Victory 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Charles  de  Grille  had  been  making  his  first  moves  to  achieve  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  status  as  head  of  the  provisional  government  of  France .  Coining  ashore  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  on  June  14.  he  received  enthusiastic  welcomes  in  Bayeux  and  several  smaller  towns. 

With  an  ease  that  was  to  be  repeated  time  after  time  in  other  sectors,  he  successfully  implanted 
his  hand-picked  commissioner,  prefects,  and  subprefects  in  the  Bayeux  region. 

Thre  days  later,  on  June  17,  General  Eisenhower  officially  acknowledged  General  Koenig 
aB  commander  of  French  Forces  of  the  Interior  and  subsequently  accorded  him  the  same  status 
as  any  Allied  commander  serving  under  the  Supreme  Allied  Command.  Though  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  would  retain  reservations  about  de  Gaulle  until  the  time  of  the  liberation  of  Paris,  after 
Bayeux  there  was  little  question  but  that  de  Gaulle  had  triumphed . 


French  Achievements  in  Brittany  and  Increased  Supplies  From  the  Allies 

It  remained  for  the  Insurgent  forces  in  Brittany  to  provide  the  first  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  values  of  the  resistance  to  the  Allied  armies.  When  the  landings  took  place,  there 
were  19,500  men  in  the  resistance  In  the  five  departements  of  Brittany,  of  whom  no  more  than 
half  were  armed.  Two  months  later,  when  operations  to  clear  the  peninsula  began,  there  were 
31,500  in  the  resistance,  of  whom  about  20,000  were  armed.  Among  the  groups  was  a  battalion 
of  French  paratroopers  trained  under  the  British  Special  Air  Service  (SAS) .  After  dropping 
into  Brittany  on  the  eve  of  D-day  and  executing  sabotage  missions  to  delay  German  troop  move¬ 
ments  to  Normandy,  the  paratroopers  came  under  command  of  the  local  FFI  chief,  Col.  Albert 
M.  Eon.*0 
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Despite  a  costly  pitched  battle  against  the  Germans  on  June  1ft  nt  Saint-Marcel,  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  premature  assembly  of  resistance  units,  the  FFI  in  Brittany  were  ready  to  give 
battle  when  tho  American  Third  Army  turned  into  the  peninsula  early  in  August.  Detachments 
as  strong  as  6,000  men  seised  possession  of  strategic  high  ground  in  the  Interior.  One  force 
t avk  and  held  an  airfield  at  Vannes;  others  guarded  bridges  and  defiles.  Everywhere  men  of  the 
FFI  kept  the  Americans  informed  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  Germans  and  assumed  the  tasks  of 
mopping  up  bypassed  pockets  and  guarding  prisoners.  So  impressive  was  the  resistance  in 
Brittany  that  General  Elsenhower  later  specifically  cited  its  activities .  *> 

A  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  resistance,  plus  increasing  availability  of  air¬ 
craft,  prompted  the  Allies  to  step  up  their  supply  deliveries  after  D-day.  in  Juno  they  carried 
out  1,263  successful  sorties,  doubling  the  number  flown  In  April.  On  June  25,  108  U.S.  Flying 
Fortresses  launched  the  first  mass  air  drop  in  daylight,  followed  by  another  on  Bsattlle  Day 
(July  14)  with  320  successful  sorties,  including  85  in  the  Vercors.  Another  drop,  on  August  1, 
was  of  comparable  strength,  followed  on  September  9  by  a  last  mass  drop  in  the  Doube  by  72 
planes.  From  June  through  September  1944  over  75,000  containers,  25,000  packages,  and  1,100 
men  (not  counting  the  parachute  battalion  in  Brittany)  were  parachuted  into  France. « 

German  Lines  in  Southern  France  Are  Threatened  by  Maquu 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  in  the  south  were  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about  their 
routes  of  communication  and  withdrawal .  They  were  particularly  perturbed  by  threats  posed  by 
the  maqula  in  the  Massif  Central  and  in  the  Vercors  to  routes  up  the  Rhone  valley  and  by  the 
maqula  in  the  Vercors  to  the  Route  Napoleon  through  Grenoble.  They  also  were  concerned  with 
threats  by  maqula  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Massif  Central  to  the  communications  link— Bordeaux- 
Toulouse-Carcassonne— joining  the  two  German  armies  in  the  south  and  southwest.  To  deal  more 
effectively  with  these  threats,  the  commander  of  Army  Group  G  obtained  approval  to  extend  the 
"combat  zone"  to  all  the  coastal  departs  menta  and  to  most  of  the  next  tier  Inland,  a  total  of  26. ts 
Throughout  June  and  July,  German  forces  totaling  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  divisions 
patrolled  and  fought  to  keep  open  the  Bordeaux -Toulouse-Carcassonne  route.  These  included  a 
reserve  infantry  division,  contingents  of  a  reserve  corps,  and  two  Kampfgruppen  of  the  11th 
Panzer  Division.  In  early  July  a  force  of  approximately  division  strength  attacked  resistance 
strongholds  in  the  Cevennes,  declaring  that  they  had  killed  335  maqulsards .  In  mid- July  tacti¬ 
cal  forces  rescued  police  and  mil  ice  whom  the  maquis  had  surrounded  in  the  Ain  and  Jura  and 
reopened  supply  lines  north  of  Lyon.  The  Germans  claimed  500  insurgents  killed  and  12,000 
to  15,000  dispersed.  In  the  meantime,  two  other  forces  of  unspecified  strength  but  large  enough 
to  be  commanded  by  general  officers  were  employed  in  the  Massif  Central  near  Limoges  and 
Clermont-  Ferrand . 
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The  Battle  in  the  t  errors 

In  third  week  of  July  1944,  following  preliminary  aklrmiahea  in  June,  the  Germane  launched 
one  of  their  largest  set-piece  attacks,  this  against  the  mnquia  in  the  Vercors.  Here  the  maquia 
had  assembled  a  small  army  of  3,500,  plus  30  British  and  U.S.  soldiers.  Following  an  Allied 
air  drop  on  July  14,  Qorman  tactical  ulrcraft  launched  a  series  of  destructive  raids.  On  July  21 
came  a  concentric  ground  attack  supported  by  Artillery  and  some  tanks  ami  the  landing  of  a  glider 
task  force  of  400  men  in  the  center  of  the  French  positions.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  maqul- 
sards,  with  the  help  of  the  American  Special  Operations  Group,  kept  the  glider  troops  surrounded, 
but  Luftwaffe  strikes  on  the  third  day  cleared  the  way  for  relief.  By  nightfall  of  July  23,  the 
maquia  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  most  of  their  key  positions.  That  evening  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  Col.  Joseph  Zeller,  ordered  the  maquisards  to  fight  their  way  out  In  groups  of  30  to 
40  men.  Many,  including  the  Americans,  made  it,  but  some  continued  to  fight  within  the  Vercors 
until  August  9. 

The  Germans  admitted  losses  in  the  Vercors  of  65  killed,  18  missing,  and  133  wounded,  out 
of  a  total  force  of  possibly  20,000,  including  the  157th  Mountain  Division  and  contingents  of  the 
9th  Panzer  OivUton.  The  maquia  lost  1,0,‘U  killed  and  288  captured.  The  Germans  partially 
destroyed  five  villages  and  burned  four  others  to  the  ground,  including  La  Mure,  where  they 
killed  nil  inhabitants  of  the  twelve  homos.  Well  over  a  hundred  civilians  were  murdered  in  the 
Vercors,  and  the  Germans  climaxed  their  Infamy  by  massacring  the  wounded  in  the  emergency 
hospital  left  behind  by  the  maquia. 

Maquia  Achievements  in  Southern  France 

But  what  terror  had  not  accomplished  in  the  early  days  of  the  resistance,  increased  terror 
could  not  now  achieve  ■  All  through  the  south  of  France  the  maquis  continued  to  organize,  train, 
and  arm  against  the  coining  of  the  second  Allied  invasion .  Allied  officials  estimated  that  by  the 
time  of  their  landings  in  the  south  on  August  15  (Operation  ANVIL),  more  than  70,000  Insurgents 
in  the  south  were  armed .  Everywhere  they  rose,  fighting  with  and  In  advance  of  the  Allied 
troops.  Side  by  side  they  fought  with  regular  French  troops  to  liberate  Marseille  and  Toulon, 
in  the  process  saving  some  dock  and  port  facilities  from  destruction.®' 

As  the  Germans  began  to  withdraw  from  the  south  on  August  19,  the  resistance  forces  har¬ 
assed  the  moving  columns  and  captured  many  small  garrisons  and  isolated  units.  For  weeks 
no  railroad  from  the  south  had  been  open,  and  the  Germans  time  after  time  had  to  fight  to  en¬ 
sure  passage  on  the  roads.  Some  columns  avoided  the  main  roads  altogether  in  their  quest  for 
an  escape  route. 

To  the  resistance  fell  the  task  and  the  honor  of  liberating  one  large  corner  of  France  en¬ 
tirely  unaided.  This  was  the  vast  quadrilateral  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Spanish 
frontier,  the  Atlantic,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone.  It  encompassed  five  regions— Montpellier, 


Toulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont-Ferrand ,  and  Bordeaux,  The  FFI  treed  tt  nil  except  lor  tht>  for¬ 
tified  banks  of  the  Gironde  estuary,  where  the  Germans  held  out  until  the  end  of  the  wsr  to  deity 
the  Allies  use  of  the  port  of  Bordeaux.  One  German  column  of  18,000  men  undor  Oenernlmnjor 
Uotho  II.  Glster,  harassed  at  every  turn  by  the  resistance,  finally  chcnted  its  French  pursuers 
by  making  contact  with  an  American  reconnaissance  unit  south  of  the  Loire  and  surrendering 
to  a  U.S.  division.  Tho  resistance  leaders  were  undorsUtndnbly  piqued,  for  by  all  rights  credit 
for  the  mass  surrender  belonged  to  the  FFI.#* 

The  major  struggle  in  the  southwest  was  not  that  between  French  and  Germans  but  the  con¬ 
test  between  Communists  and  non-Communistn  in  the  resistance  for  control  of  locn»  govern¬ 
ments.  The  resistance  forces  In  four  of  the  five  regions  had  strong  contingents  of  Communists, 
and  in  three  of  these  Communists  or  crypto-Communists  had  achieved  positions  of  authority 
among  the  insurgents.  But  by  dexterity,  alacrity,  maneuver,  and  subterfuge,  the  non-Commu- 
nists  succeeded  everywhere  except  in  a  few  small  towns  and  villages  in  gaining  control  and 
maintaining  it  until  Gaullist-nppolnted  officials  could  take  ever. 

French  AccomplUhmente  in  the  North  and  the  Dilemma  Over  Pari a 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  north  of  France,  the  resistance  had  been  performing  a  signal  serv¬ 
ice  in  protecting  the  southern  flank  of  the  American  columns  that  were  rapidly  pursuing  the 
Germans  toward  the  east.  Almost  every  America  .  unit  received  help  In  one  way  or  another 
from  these  seemingly  unorganized,  undisciplined  men  who  appeared  out  of  nowhere  with  FFI 
bands  on  their  left  arms.  But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  resistance,  and  the  ultimate  test 
of  authority  between  Gaullists  and  Communists,  was  reserved  for  the  city  that  to  Frenchmen 
everywhere  represents  France  itself— Paris . 

Under  Allied  plans,  Paris  was  to  be  bypassed,  both  to  avoid  destructive  fighting  in  the  city 
and  to  postpone  the  necessity  of  diverting  military  supplies  to  feed  the  population .  The  FFI 
commander,  General  Koenig,  warned  the  inhabitants  against  uprisings;  but  in  the  early  days  of 
August,  as  thousands  of  Germans  began  to  evacuate  the  city,  Parisians  grew  restless.  A  strike 
by  railroad  workers  that  began  on  the  15th  and  spread  to  the  police  and  other  government  em¬ 
ployees  promoted  the  atmosphere  of  crisis.  By  the  18th,  members  of  the  FFI  were  moving 
about  some  sections  of  the  city  quite  openly.  Resistance  posters  appeared,  calling  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike,  for  mobilization,  and  for  insurrection.  When  German  reaction  to  these  manifesta¬ 
tions  appeared  to  be  feeble,  small  local  FFI  groups  began  on  August  19,  without  central  direc¬ 
tion,  to  seize  police  stations,  town  halls,  newspaper  buildings,  and  the  seat  of  the  municipal 
government,  the  Hotel  de  Vllle  . 

The  French  challenge,  while  serious,  was  hardly  formidable,  for  few  of  the  Parisian  FFI 
were  armed,  and  thousands  of  German  combat  troops  with  tanks  and  artillery  still  held  the  city. 
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The  German  commander,  Generalloutnant  Dietrich  von  Choltltz,  was  ordered  into  Paris  on 
August  7  to  maintain  the  peace,  defend  the  city  to  the  last  man,  and  assure  Its  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion.  Choltitz  was  personally  reluctant  to  turn  the  city  into  a  battlefield;  but  with  less  princi¬ 
pled  superiors  watching  his  moves,  he  could  be  provoked  only  so  far. 

With  the  help  of  the  Swedish  Consul-General,  Mr.  Raoul  Nordllng,  resistance  leaders  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Choltltz  an  armistice  that  went  into  effect  the  night  of  August  19,  at  first  for  only  a 
few  hours,  then  later  extended  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  many  Communists,  hoping  to  take 
control  of  the  Insurrection  and  then  the  government,  refused  to  honor  the  cease-fire. 

De  Gaulle  Motet  To  Enter  Parle 

Apprised  of  these  developments,  Generals  de  Gaulle  and  Koenig  asked  General  Eisenhower 
on  August  21  to  move  Immediately  against  Paris;  but  not  until  the  next  day,  after  de  Gaulle  had 
threatened  to  Invoke  his  powers  as  head  of  state  to  order  the  2d  French  Armored  Division  into 
the  city,  did  Elsenhower  consent.  Responding  to  this  throat,  to  appeals  from  French  envoys 
who  described  the  situation  in  Paris  as  chaotic,  and  to  Indications  that  the  U.S.  government  had 
no  objection  to  de  Gaulle's  entry  into  Paris,  he  agreed  late  on  August  22  to  send  the  French 
division. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  the  resistance  and  hordes  of  unarmed  civilians  had  already  responded 
to  the  cry,  "Aux  barricades!"  They  took  over  entire  sections  of  the  city,  but  in  many  places— 
at  the  £colc  Militaire,  in  the  Rue  de  Rlvoli  near  Choltitz'  headquarters,  and  elsewhere— the 
Germans  showed  no  signs  either  of  leaving  or  of  giving  up.  At  some  points  they  counterattacked 
with  tanks  against  the  barricades  and  buildings  held  by  the  resistance. 

The  news  from  inside  the  city  provided  additional  impetus  to  the  French  armored  columns, 
but  to  little  avail.  Opposition  from  Gorman  units  in  the  southern  suburbs  was  too  strong,  and 
over)ubliant  welcomes  from  civilians  meant  added  delays.  The  day  of  August  23  passed,  then 
much  of  the  24th,  and  French  armor  was  still  held  up  in  the  outskirts. 

The  French  Take  Pari$—MilUtirily  and  Politically 

As  the  American  command  committed  the  4th  U.S.  Infantry  Division  to  help,  the  French 
commander,  Gen.  Jacques  Philippe  Leclerc,  decided  to  send  a  small  reconnaissance  party 
through  back  streets  to  try  to  reach  the  Hotel  de  V 11 1  e .  The  little  column  arrived  shortly  ix1- 
forc  midnight.  The  next  dny,  as  Gorman  defenses  melted  away,  both  French  and  American 
troops  advanced  swiftly  through  the  city  to  the  accompaniment  of  civilian  delirium.  Only  at  iso¬ 
lated  points  wns  there  real  resistance,  and  tanks  made  quick  work  of  these.  Choltitz  htmseli 
surrendered  in  the  Hotel  Majestic.  By  nightfall  of  August  23.  the  battle  of  Paris— no  minor  en- 
gngemem,  for  the  FFI  lost  somewhere  between  S>00  and  1,000  killed,  another  1.300  wounded,  and 
civilian  losses  In  both  categories  were  jtcrhnps  double  these— was  over.*11 


In  the  internecine  struggle  (or  control  o(  the  government  that  Immediately  ensued,  the 
Gaulllsts  once  again  proved  more  astute  and  better  disciplined  than  their  Communist  opponents. 
De  Gaulle  himself  arrived  unannounced  during  the  afternoon  of  August  25  amid  a  riotous  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  populace.  Despite  protests  from  the  American  tactical  commander  that  the  city 
was  still  unsafe,  de  Gaulle  the  next  day  reviewed  a  parade  by  part  of  Leclerc's  armored  division 
up  the  Champs  Elyse'es.  Scattered  sniping  and  the  discovery  of  2,600  Germans  with  artillery 
pieces  in  the  Bols  de  Boulogne  failed  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  occasion. 

With  the  liberation  of  Paris,  all  France  was  at  least  symbolically  free.  There  would  be 
fighting  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  for  many  long  months;  In  January  a  German  counteroffensive 
would  threaten  the  revered  city  of  Strasbourg;  and  resistance  forces  would  help  to  contain  Ger¬ 
man  pockets  In  some  of  the  Atlantic  porta  until  the  day  of  victory,  May  8,  1945.  But  the  climax 
had  now  been  passed. 

The  Costs  and  Effect*  of  the  French  Role  During  the  Occupation 

France  could  be  Justifiably  proud  of  the  role  of  the  resistance  in  the  liberation  of  the 
country.  Ita  cost  had  been  paid  in  citizens'  lives.  From  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  the 
Germans  arrested  over  600,000  Frenchmen,  of  whom  250,000  were  deported  to  Germany.  Only 
35,000  of  these  returned.  In  addition,  the  Germans  executed  30,000  Frenchmen  in  France,  and 
another  24,000  were  killed  in  resistance  fighting.  *» 

There  had  been  excesses— some  used  tha  cloak  of  the  resistance  to  settle  personal  feuds, 
some  to  punish  without  fair  or  legal  judgment,  some  to  achieve  personal  gain,  others  to  claim  a 
patriotic  record  that  they  did  not  in  fact  possess— but  the  accounts  on  the  credit  side  Jar  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  debits.  When  de  Gaulle  moved  promptly  after  the  liberation  of  Paris  to  disarm  the 
resistance,  there  were  on  the  whole  few  incidents,  and  at  least  137,000  joined  the  regular  army 
for  the  continuing  campaign  against  Germany. 

Despite  internal  conflicts,  emotional  misconceptions,  German  repression,  and  underestima¬ 
tion  and  even  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Allied  leaders,  the  French,  with  Allied  aid,  had  played  a 
noble  role  In  regaining  their  freedom.  In  the  process,  an  originally  obscure  gdndral  de  division. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  had  created  the  basis  for  a  futuri  French  government  that  would  eventually 
assure  for  France  a  new  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 
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Chapter  Si* 

GREECE  (1942-1944) 


by  D.  M.  Condit 

The  German  occupiers  of  Greece,  aided  by  their 
Italian  and  Bulgarian  satellites  and  a  Greek  pup¬ 
pet  government,  successfully  employed  military 
operations  and  terrorisation  techniques  to  con¬ 
tain,  if  not  destroy,  the  Allied-supported  Greek 
resistance  groups  that  sprang  up  during  World 
Warn. 

BACKGROUND 

The  guerrilla  warfare  that  occurred  in  Greece  during  World  War  n  was  internally  dominated 
by  the  issue  of  communism  and  took  on  many  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cold  war  that  later  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  nations  of  the  West  and  those  under  communism.  At  the  time,  however,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  allied  with  the  Western  Powers  in  the  most  devastating  war  of  this  century,  only 
a  few  took  note.  Ironically,  although  the  Axis  Powers  were  ideologically  and  militarily  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  destruction  of  communism,  their  counterinsurgent  tactics  were  such  that.  In  the  end, 
they  fostered  the  growth  of  the  Greek  Communist  forces. 

The  setting  for  these  events  was  a  small  country  strategically  located  on  the  northeastern 
fringe  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bounded  by  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  to  the  north, 
Greece  dominated  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  Aegean  on  the  east  and  looked  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  south.  From  Roman  times,  control  of  Greece  had  been  essential  to  those 
who  would  command  the  e arte rn  Mediterranean  area;  in  modern  times,  a  cornerstone  of  British 
policy  had  been  to  ensure  that  the  country  did  not  fall  into  unfriendly  hands.  In  World  War  H, 
German  plans  were  to  challenge  this  policy. 

Its  strategic  location  and  its  natural  beauty  notwithstanding,  the  land  itself  was  economically 
unproductive.  Of  Greece's  50,000  square  miles— an  area  about  the  size  of  New  York  State— more 
than  half  is  mountainous,  a  quarter  suitable  for  forest  or  paBturage,  and  only  a  fifth  arable.  Al¬ 
though  grains  were  a  major  agricultural  product,  prewar  Greece  was  forced  to  import  about  40 
percent  of  her  needs.  Because  her  other  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  olives,  currants,  and  other 
fruits,  were  those  for  which  demand  was  elastic,  the  country  was  vulnerable  to  shifts  in  the  world 
market. 
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Mori'  Industrialized  than  other  Balkan  oountrlea,  prewar  Greece  neverthelean  had  to  import 
approxlmataly  a  third  of  her  manufactured  good*.  Income  from  the  Greek  merchant  marine 
traditionally  provided  the  meana  to  pay  for  imports.  By  either  Wcatern  European  or  North 
tmerioan  atandarda,  the  Greek  atandnrd  of  living  waa  low. 

The  TraaiportMioa  Network 

Becauae  the  road  and  rail  network  in  Greoce  waa  rudimentary,  it  wna  of  extremo  Importance 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  There  were  only  1,700  milea  of  railroad,  and  only  one  north-aouth 
rail  line  conneoting  Greece  with  Europe.  Thia  single-track,  atandard -gauge  line  came  through 
Yugoslavia  to  Salonika,  then  followed  the  eastern  ooaat  of  Greece  down  to  Athena  and  Ita  port  of 
Piraeus.  Supplies  destined  for  the  Peloponneaua,  that  part  of  Greece  lying  south  of  the  Oilf  of 
Corinth,  had  to  be  reloaded  at  thia  point  onto  cara  suitable  for  the  meter-gauge  tracks  that 
area.  From  Piraeus,  supplies  could  also  ho  shipped  to  the  Greek  (aland  of  Crete  to 

North  Africa. 

Many  Greek  roada  were  fit  only  for  carta  or  foot  traffic,  more  trails  than  roads  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense ",  only  a  few  were  paved  and  suitable  for  vehicular  traffic.  One  major  road  roughly 
paralleled  the  rail  line  from  Salonika  to  Athens  in  eastern  Gree<  e.  In  western  Greece,  ono 
north-south  road  connected  the  cities  of  loannina,  Arta,  and  Agrtnion,  then  turned  east  to  Athens. 
Across  northern  Greece,  only  one  major  road,  leading  from  loannina  to  Frlkkala  to  Larisa,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Salonlka-Athens  highway.  The  transportation  system— so  limited  in  ex(£Vd  and 
traversing  such  difficult  terrain— was  to  offer  an  extremely  vulnerable  target  for  guerSkflN*  war¬ 
fare. 

Social  and  Political  Conditions  on  the  Eve  of  War 

The  Greek  people— numbering  about  7,300,000  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  or  fewer  than 
the  present  population  of  New  York  City— had  both  high  birth  and  high  death  rates.  In  1928,  when 
the  last  prewar  census  was  taken,  over  40  percent  of  the  people  could  neither  read  nor  WTite,  and 
the  educational  system  beyond  the  elementary  grades  was  open  to  few.  Population  exch^oges 
with  Turkey  in  the  1920's  had  made  the  Greek  population  quite  homogeneous:  96  percent  6\*>ke 
Greek  and  97  percent  were  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  faith.  Ethnic  minorities— the  Jews,  Turks, 
Chams,  Vlachs,  and  Siavophone  Greeks— constituted  less  than  5  percent  of  the  population. 

Outside  the  cities  and  major  villages,  Greek  life  on  the  mainland  was  frequently  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  mountain  environment  and  its  concomitants  of  poverty,  insularity,  and  suspicion  of 
strangers.  Strongly  religious,  the  village  Greeks  projected  an  emotional  faith  into  their  daily 
lives.  And  underlying  all  of  these  qualities  in  the  mountain  areas,  where  the  guerrilla  war  was 
to  play  such  an  important  role,  was  an  element  of  primitivism-a  stoic  acceptance  of  the  sad 
accidents  of  fate,  as  well  as  an  acceptance  of  the  need  to  become  at  times  the  instrument  of  fate. 
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uvuit  through  the  use  of  violence.  Greece  hud  u  tradition  of  Imlh  Individual  ami  national  realat- 
oner,  glorified  in  the  fight  agalnat  Turkish  oppression  In  the  Iftth  century  and  lingering  on  In  the 
cu«tom  of  vendetta  or  private  vengeance  that  persisted  In  many  mountain  and  Inland  communities, 

Though  few  mllea  separated  them,  Oreoka  In  the  mountalna  lived  under  very  different  olr> 
cumatanoea  from  thoae  In  the  cities,  particularly  Athena,  the  capital  and  the  center  of  the 
country's  Intellectual  and  polltloal  life.  In  Athena,  the  game  wwa  politics,  charaoterlaed  by  ita 
playora’  quick  |H<rception,  aophlatlcatlon,  and  individuality  of  reaotlon,  Political  partlea  were 
formed,  chnnged,  reorganlavd,  and  reconstituted  In  a  constant  flux, 

In  the  years  between  the  two  World  Wara,  Greece  had  undergone  a  period  of  grent  (notability 
which  had  boon  overcome  only  with  loar  of  demooratio  liberty.  In  1935  the  Oreek  monarchy, 
whioh  hod  boon  suspended  for  a  number  of  years,  waa  restored  when  King  Georgo  II  roturnod  to 
the  throne;  a  year  later  he  aoceded  to  a  dictatorship  under  Q«n,  loannia  Metaxai,  To  achieve 
economic  gains  and  polltloal  stability,  Mctaaa  repressed  political  part  tea,  During  thoae  yeara 
before  World  War  II,  the  Communist  Party  of  Greooc  (Kommunlstikon  Kommt  Elledos— KKK) , 
whoso  secretary  general  Nlkos  Zachariades  was  Imprisoned,  went  underground  Into  clandestine 
activity,  un  experience  that  was  later  to  servo  It  well .  The  parties  of  the  oenter,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  declined  during  the  Metaxaa  period. 

Muaaolinl’a  Italian  Intaaion  la  Turned  Back 

Polltloal  events  in  Greece  soon  became  subordinate  to  military  developments.  In  the  spring 
of  1839,  the  Italian  dictator  Benito  Musaolini,  Axla  partner  of  the  Germane,  invaded  Albania  and 
was  soon  bogged  down  in  a  major  campaign  In  that  mountainous  and  forbidding  country.  He 
therefore  decided  that  he  would  extend  the  war  into  Greece  unless  Metaxaa  allowed  Italisn  troops 
to  use  that  country  as  necessary.  Although  he  was  believed  to  be  pro-German,  Metaxas,*  backed 
by  the  King,  rejeoted  the  Italian  ultimatum  of  October  28,  1940,  with  Its  three-hour  deadline,  and 
called  the  Greeks  to  arm*. 

The  Greeks  responded  In  a  burst  of  heroism,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Italian  Eleventh 
Army  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece  and  30  miles  baok  into  Albania.  By  February  1941,  the 
Italians  were  fighting  a  desperate  battle,  but  the  Greek  attack  had  run  out  of  supplies  and  steam. 
As  it  became  apparent  that  the  Germans  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Italians,  the  British, 
who  had  already  sent  a  small  force  into  Greece,  pulled  more  troops  out  of  their  North  African 
campaign  in  order  to  buttress  Balkan  resistance  and  fulfill  their  treaty  obligation  to  defend  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Greece. 


♦General  Metaxas  died  in  January  1941  at  the  height  of  Greek  success  and  his  own  popularity. 
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tlprmm  fWrM  /nawfe  n*4  (,'attf umr  tinara 

Tu  Ihs  German  dictator  A«lolf  llitisr,  the  1  U*l  1  situation  In  Ow  Balkana  presented  an  intoler¬ 
able  threat  to  hl«  pinna  for  u  future  major  ea  atom  offensive  against  hla  ostensible  ally ,  the  W ,  8, 8,  It , 
Thu  Balkana,  Including  the  nonacquleauent  countries  of  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Ureaoe, 
constituted  the  southern  Hank  of  thin  forthcoming  theater  of  wan  and  Hitler  foil  that  unleaa  he 
•roared  It  the  nuooeai  of  hta  Russian  campaign  would  l»o  Jeopardlaed,  The  Balkana  nlao  con* 
stltuted  a  supply  route,  a  ataglng  area,  and  air  baaea  for  the  North  Afrtoan  theater,  where  Ger¬ 
man  forcea  were  already  engaged  In  a  duel  with  ItrlUah  armlea  for  control  of  tho  Middle  Real, 

On  April  6,  10 U,  German  armlea  attacked  through  the  Balkana  with  87  dlvialona,  Eleven 
riava  later,  Yugoslavia  capitulated!  and  on  the  iWrd,  Greek  forcea  aurrendered,  The  main  Brit¬ 
ish  force  and  some  Greek  troops,  as  well  aa  the  Oreek  monaroh  and  government,  were  able, 
however,  to  withdraw  to  Crete;  and  the  battle  continued  there  until  tho  end  of  May,  thua  upsetting 
the  German  timetable,  By  then  the  British  navy  had  effected  an  evaouatlon,  and  tho  Greek  King 
and  government  had  been  safely  withdrawn  to  Africa,  But  all  of  Oreeoe,  Including  Crete  and  the 
myriad  other  Greek  Islands,  waa  In  Axis  hands, 

(•reere  fa  Oetupbd  by  Thrra  4*1 a  Nationa 

German  plana  for  the  occupation  of  Greece  wero  predicated  upon  their  desire  to  dlaengaga  aa 
»oon  ae  poaaible,  to  send  their  troopa  Into  the  invasion  of  Russia,  scheduled  to  occur  on  June  21, 
1941.  The  Germane  expected  no  trouble  in  Greece;  and  that  oountry,  being  neither  Jewish  nor 
Slavic,  waa  not  marked  for  "special"  treatment.  Hitler  hlmaelf  paid  public  homage  to  the  Oreek 
cultural  tradition.  The  Greek  army  waa  paroled  and  aent  home,  in  a  move  intended  both  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  need  to  aheltor,  clothe,  and  feed  a  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  eatablieh 
rapport  with  the  Greeks  by  indicating  reaped  for  their  show  of  valor. 

The  Germane  maintained  diroot  control  In  only  four  arena;  two  areas  in  northeastern  Greece 
( that  around  Salonika,  and  the  mainland  area  and  certain  Aegean  islands  bordering  neutral  Turkey); 
a  email  area  In  central  Greece,  including  the  port  of  Piraeus;  and  most  of  the  island  of  Crete. 

The  Italians,  only  lately  roundly  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  largest  share 
of  mainland  Greece,  Including  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  eastern  Crete  and  various 
other  islands.  And  the  Bulgarians,  traditionally  feared  and  hated  by  the  Greeks,  were  assigned 
two  Islands  and  an  adjacent  mainlnnd  area  in  northern  Greece. 

To  administer  most  of  the  mainland  area,  a  Greek  puppet  government  was  set  up— subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  Axis,  and  particularly  to  the  Germans.  Under  the  succeeding  prime  ministerships  of 
the  general  Georgios  Tsolakoglou,  the  gynecologist  Constantinos  Logothetopoulos,  and  the  poli¬ 
tician  loannis  Rallis,  this  government  was  simultaneously  weak,  inadequate,  and  generally  inef¬ 
fective,  Many  civil  servants  refused  to  serve  under  it,  and  many  who  did  serve  apparently  en¬ 
gaged  in  slowdowns. 
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Ocm/talkm  NHrie i  Crtaft  OrM  Hw+kip 

Thv  flr«t  year  of  the  occupation  indicated  what  lift*  under  the  Axlx  would  lie  like,  in  Crete, 
the  German*  look  reprisal*  for  the  active  part  that  the  people  had  played  in  the  curlier  luittle  lor 
the  ialund,  Italy  planned  to  annex  the  Ionian  lelanda.  Bulgarin  annexed  and  begun  u»  colonize 
her  mainland  tone  of  oooupation,  moat  of  which  waa  farming  land:  during  the  flrsi  year,  1 00,000 
flrceka  were  driven  out  of  weatern  Thrace  and  thoae  who  remained  fnced  extreme  economic 
dureaa. 

Condltiona  were  appalling,  particularly  In  urban  arcaa.  The  food  supply,  Inaulficient  to  lend 
even  the  Greek*,  waa  uaed  for  Axia  troopa  and  clviliana.  In  the  winter  of  I'M -42,  the  people  In 
nnd  around  Athena  auffered  severely  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  fuel  supply  gave  out,  the  bread 
ration  waa  out  to  about  n  quarter  of  normal  Intake,  nnd  on  tome  daya  even  thla  amount  wax  not 
uvntlnhte.  Half  n  million  people  wore  reduced  to  depending  entirely  on  soup  kttchena.  Unem¬ 
ployment  waa  uonaiderable;  und  within  two  yeara  inflation  drove  prices  up  u>  n  thousand  time  a 
the  prewar  level,  while  wagea  roae  but  a  hundredfold.  On  the  black  market,  the  only  place  many 
bnaic  supplies  could  bo  obtained,  prices  were  beyond  the  reach  of  moat  Greeks.  Koch  morning 
during  that  winter  the  puppet  government  nonl  out  carta  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those  who  Imd 
died  in  the  streets  during  the  night.  The  young,  the  old,  and  the  homeless  were  the  first  to  die. 

A  German  source  estimated  that  infant  mortality  roae  from  8  to  50  percent. 

Quite  unintentionally,  the  Axis  created  conditions  that  were  to  aid  In  the  growth  ol  ar<  insur¬ 
gency  against  Itself:  Greek  manpower  had  been  returned  to  Greece,  occupation  itollclrs  had  en¬ 
gendered  Instability  and  discontent,  und  Greek  pride  had  been  irreparubly  offended  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Bulgarians  and  Italians  as  occupiers. 


INSURGENCY 

Active  insurgency  did  not  start  immediately  upon  the  victory  of  German  arms  in  Greece. 

The  first  months  following  the  Greek  defeat  may  be  termed  n  period  of  psychological  adjustment 
to  the  misfortunes  of  war,  the  appearance  of  a  trinational  foreign  occupation,  and  the  slowly 
dawning  awareness  of  the  exaet  meaning  of  these  fateful  adversities.  Of  course,  some  evidence 
of  anti-Axis  sentiment  appeared  almost  Immediately  after  the  occupation  began:  foreign  flags 
were  pulled  down,  British  soldiers  were  helped,  foreign  broadcasts  were  listened  to,  and  rumors 
and  stories  floated  around.  But  such  incidents  ns  occurred  were  on  the  whole  trivial. 

The  Beginnings  of  Organized  R  -nt^.ie:  EKKA 

In  the  summer  of  1941,  However,  there  began  to  be  formed  a  numlxjr  of  resistance  organiza¬ 
tions,  mainly  in  Athens  and  in  other  large  cities.  Of  these,  three  became  militarily  and  politi¬ 
cally  significant  during  the  war  as  active  guerrilla  organizations  operating  in  mainland  Greece— 
EKKA,  EDES,  and  EAM/ELAS. 
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GREECE  (1942-1944),  DETAIL 


The  first  to  Iw  organis'd  wn*  EKKA  (Kthnlkl  kul  Kolnonlki  Apelefthoronls,  Nutlonnl  and 
Social  Liberation),  formed  In  July  1041  and  representing  the  political  center.  Militarily,  It  wna 
opposed  to  the  occupation;  politically,  It  wait  against  either  it  monarchical  or  a  Communlat  gov¬ 
ernment  In  postwar  Greece.  Its  beat  known  leader  wa*  Col.  Dtmttrioa  Paaroa,  who  in  March 
ltMH.loda  guerilla  band  Into  the  mountatna,  Unfortunately  for  Paaroa,  he  oame  Into  conflict 
with  Communist  guerrillas  who  twice  fought  and  Pearly  destroyed  his  band  In  1943  and  finally,  in 
April  1944,  eruahed  his  third  attempt  to  create  a  guerrilla  force,  at  which  time  Paaroa  himaclf 
was  oapturod  and  killed.  Although  EKKA  left  a  political  heritage  in  Athena,  It  played  no  farther 
military  role. 

EDES  Guerrilla*  Under  Napoleon  Zervas 

The  seoond  ^up,  EDES  (Elllntkos  Dtmokratlkoa  Ethnikos  Syndesmoa,  Greek  Democratic* 
National  League),  was  also  organized  In  Athens  In  the  late  summer  of  1941  to  oppose  the  occupa-' 
tion  authorities.  EDES  originally  stood  for  restoration  of  a  measure  of  republicanism  In  post¬ 
war  Greece  through  such  means  as  a  democratic  constitution  and  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of 
the  monarchy.  By  mid-1942,  the  group  was  able  to  field  a  am. >11  guerrilla  force  of  about  ISO 
men  under  Col.  Napoleon  Zervas,  an  officer  who  had  been  ousted  fron.  the  Greek  regular  army 
for  political  activities  in  the  1930's  and  had  not  been  allowed  to  fight  in  1940-41. 

Zervas,  whose  reputation  in  Athens  was  that  of  a  sport  and  a  gambler,  created  a  new  career 
for  himself  in  the  mountains  of  Greece.  Rotund,  warm  and  Jolly  in  appearance  and  manner,  and 
respected  by  most  of  his  men  and  officers,  he  was  particularly  admired  by  the  Allied  officers 
who  worked  with  Mm.  Zervas  eventually  built  up  a  highly  centralized  organization  over  which  he 
maintained  personal  control;  at  the  same  time,  he  also  seemed  to  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  guer¬ 
rilla  tactics  his  forces  had  to  employ  If  they  were  to  survive, 

Organisation  oj  the  Communist  Resistance  Movement 

By  far  the  most  powerful  resistance  group  In  wartime  Greece  was  the  Communist-dominated 
EAM/ELAS.  EAM  (Ethnikon  Apeleftherotikon  Metopon,  National  Liberation  Front)  was  the  polit¬ 
ical  front;  ELAS  (Ethnikos  Latkoa  Apeleftherotikis  Stratos,  National  People's  Liberation  Army) 
was  formed  somewhat  later .  Although  EAM  was  nominally  composed  of  five  parties,  the  controlling 
group  was  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  (KKF).  Two  of  the  other  member  parties  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  KKE  satellites;  only  the  remaining  two,  the  Socialist  Party  of  Greece  ;  nd  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Democratic  Unlo,i,  were  truly  Independent.  EAM's  objectives— resistance  to  the  occupiers 
and  a  postwar  government  based  on  the  people's  will  as  expressed  In  free  elections— were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  most  generic  and  attractive  terms,  t  Although  the  aims  thus  stated  were  almost 


^Sometimes  transformed  to  "Republican"  to  avoid  any  connotation  of  Communist  connection. 
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unt v«*r«nlt,v  nccepbdde  In  wartime  ilfww,  their  actions  indicated  other  unstated  objectives;  rc* 
alaianee  lu  the  ot*mi|»U>r«*  would  Ik<  allowed  only  through  NAM  and  It*  afflliatea,  and  frt»t»  cxprca- 
ai«n  of  the  people's  will  would  inevitably  loud  to  making  poatwnr  Greece  a  Communist  state. 

NAM  had  n  central  committee  whose  members  represented  occupational  groups,  urban 
centers,  end  rural  eommunlliea,  a»  well  am  the  five  parties,  Although  the  KKR,  like  the  other 
partle*,  held  only  one  Meat  on  the  central  committer,  It  dominated  troth  the  uommltteo  and  KAM 
through  Ha  control  of  workers'  organisations,  urban  neighborhood  group*,  and  rural  community 
organisations,  A  whole  series  of  organisations,  beat  known  by  their  Initlala,  were  oontrolled  by 
NAM,  In  villages,  NA  wan  art  up  to  do  relief  work:  VTA,  for  tax  e.dlrotloni  RPON,  tor  orga¬ 
nising  you  that  and  a  local  NAM  committee,  for  overaeelng  and  Interpreting  NAM  wiahea,  REAM, 
the  Workers'  Nat  m.  »l  Liberation  Front,  was  the  principal  NAM-oont rolled  urban  organisation, 

A  lermrlet  and  dlactpllnary  organUatlon,  OP  LA,  carried  out  secret  NAM  naalgnmenta,  RAM  la 
estimated  to  have  involved  from  A00, 000  Ur  7C0.000  Clreeka  In  one  or  another  of  1U  organtaatlona 
during  the  wart  NAM  itself  claimed  that  In  late  1841,  at  the  height  of  Ita  atrength,  Ha  enrollment 
In  all  cutNildtarlea  ranched  1,(100,000, » 

Rmrfy  Ofttrmiiotu  Imdft  SAM 

In  1041  and  1048  RAM's  effort*  were  directed  primarily  at  perfecting  Ita  organisational 
structure,  Through  ita  labor  organUatlon,  It  auppnrted,  with  some  success,  s  number  of  small- 
scale  strikes  and  demunatrsUona. 

Altl  tough  RAM  was  not  tu  organise  Its  guerrilla  army  of  KLAS  until  the  end  of  1048,  by  that 
autumn  It  did  control  «  number  of  amati  guerrilla  bands  under  the  direction  of  Arts  Veloukhlotls 
tburn  Athanaaloa  Klaras  and  generally  known  as  Aria),  who  w,ta  htmaelf  a  Communist  undor  RAM 
discipline.  Dsrk-beardcd,  short,  dour,  and  atlent,  Aria  was  known  to  be  a  practicing  homosexual 
and  pederast,  both  cruel  and  brave,  a  severe  disciplinarian  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  of 
the  Ureek  realstiancc, '  e  was  later  described  by  a  British  officer  who  knew  him  well  ua  "an  in¬ 
telligent.  able  man  with  no  heart,  without  human  pity,  an  excellent  payohologiat,  a  fanatical  leader 
of  men,  "* 


falrstiidlea  o/  BritUk  ferret  Info  Greece 

Thus  bv  the  tall  of  1048,  there  were  many  Greek  reaUUnee  organisations,  but  of  the  three 
that  carried  a  major  political  thrust,  only  NDES  and  NAM  had  any  guerrilla  forces  »n  the  field, 
and  these  ton  es  were  just  getting  started.  Tina  situation  wus  to  be  rendered  Immensely  more 
complex  bv  the  events  of  that  fall,  which  Introduced  a  Itrbish  Military  Mission  (BMM)  onto  the 
Greek  scene 

in  September  1048.  Allied  forces  and  fortunes  were  still  wt  a  low  ebb,  while  Herman  victo¬ 
ries  were  at  their  height,  id  the  European  countries,  only  Great  PrlUdn  and  Russia  were 


actively  engaging  Axis  armies,  the  hitter  In  it  life-micl-tleiith  struggle  on  her  nun  noil,  In  Afrli'ii, 
the  German  forces  of  (km,  Krtvln  liommel  had  recaptured  Tobruk  ntul  advanced  to  ihe  El 
Alnmoln  line,  within  70  miles  of  Alexandria.  Hrltlsh  hirers  htwl  yet  to  make  n  hronknut  attempt 
from  FI  Alumein,  nnd  It  was  Important  to  thin  effort  to  out  Rommel's  main  supply  lino,  which 
run  north  through  Crete  «n«l  Greece  to  Yugoslavia  nnd  thus  to  central  Europe, 

since  Allied  nlrpower  wan  insufficient  to  Interdict  thin  line,  the  iklMnh  turned  to  a  desperate 
expedient.  They  decided  to  send  In  u  coun  de  nmln  party  of  twelve  men  who  would  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Greek  guerrillas  under  Xervus,  about  whom  they  knew,  and  hit  the  nupply  line  at  one  of  Its 
weakest  points -any  one  of  three  main  bridge*  currying  the  only  north-uouth  railroad  through 
Greece,  The  party  wan  dropped  Into  Greece  In  lute  September:  it  made  oontnot  with  the  guer¬ 
rilla*  under  both  Zervu*  nnd  Aria,  and,  with  their  Joint  cooperation,  suceoaafully  sabotaged  the 
Gorgopotamon  bridge  in  November  10411,  putting  the  rati  line  out  of  order  for  nix  weeks, 

4111m  Dutld*  To  Support  the  Crook  Gutrriliat  oh  a  Permanent  liasi* 

In  a  rapid  change  of  plana,  the  Special  Operations  Executive  (80E),  the  British  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Gorgopotamo*  party,  deoided  not  to  oxflHrftto  It  as  planned  but  to  leave  It  in 
Greece  to  "volunteer"  to  work  with  the  Greek  guerrillas.  The  twelve  members  of  the  original 
party  then  became  llaiaon  officers  with  the  guerrillas.  *  These  twelve  were  soon  augmented  and 
Greece  was  divided  into  four  main  areas,  each  under  a  senior  liaison  officer.  By  the  summer  of 
1043,  British  strength  had  reached  aome  30  to  40  men,  and  was  probably  over  100  by  the  next 
summer.  These  men  wore  oommandod  by  Brig.  E.  C,  W,  „  era  until  the  summer  of  1049  and 
after  that  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Christopher  Montague  Woodhoueet  both  commanders  had  been 
In  the  original  Oorgopotamos  party. 

In  the  fall  of  1043  the  UMM  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  was  converted  Into  the  Allied  Military 
Misnion  (AMM)  by  the  addition  of  a  U.  8.  component,  After  recalling  one  American  officer,  the 
U.8.  Office  of  Strategic  Services  1088),  in  December,  airdropped  MaJ,  Gerald  K.  Wines,  a  man 
highly  compatible  with  Woodhouse,  to  head  the  American  component  of  the  mission. »  Although 
Allied  in  name  and  personnel,  the  mission  waa  dominated  by  the  British,  whoao  interests  in 
Greece  were  recognised  «a  paramount.  The  United  State*  h»d  fewer  liaison  cfflccro  In  Greece 
than  the  British  and,  in  general,  they  echoed  British  policy. 

Along  with  men  came  supplies  and  money  for  the  Greek  guerrillas.  The  long  air  trip,  poor 
weather  condition*,  and  lack  of  aircraft  originally  limited  the  amou.u  of  supplies  that  were  sent; 
later  the  issue  of  communism  and  the  use  of  supplier  as  a  lever  for  controlling  guerrilla  behav¬ 
ior  also  held  down  the  amounts,  A.  total  of  3,514  tons  of  supplies  was  dropped  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas  by  Allied  plnnes,  In  1,040  successful  sorites  (7H  jwreent  of  the  toUl  number),*  Some 
supplies  were  also  brought  In  hv  ship  after  the  guerrillas  were  able  to  acquire  and  hold  a  navi¬ 
gable  port  on  the  west  coast  of  thr  mainland.  Gold  sovereigns  were  given  to  the  guerrillas  to 


help  defray  the  coat  of  supporting  active  members  and  to  sutttaln  destitute  and  homeless  Greek* 
In  tho  urea;  extremely  rough,  and  possibly  low,  oattmutes  Indicate  that  thla  ooat  amounted  to 
several  million  dollura, 

Before  the  end  of  KNii,  the  situation  In  Greece  began  to  appear  aomcwhnt  lean  dlamnl  than 
before  to  the  guerrilla*,  The  Brltiah  breakout  from  El  Alamoin  In  Octnbor  and  the  failing  Gor¬ 
man  drive  at  Stalingrad  hud  changed  the  fortune*  of  the  war;  the  final  outcome,  previously  much 
In  doubt,  now  aeemud  more  hopeful  lor  tho  Alllea,  Furthermore,  within  Greoce,  the  uuooea*  at 
Qorgopotamoa,  tho  prcaence  of  tho  Brltiah  miaalon,  and  the  tangible  evidence  of  forthcoming  ex¬ 
ternal  support  made  It  paychologl rally  and  eoonomloally  feasible  for  the  guerrilla  banda  to  grow. 

Com niMniaf*  Form  o  Guerrilla  Army ,  KLAS 

The  Communlat*  in  RAM  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  December 
1942,  Juat  after  Gorgopotnmoa,  RAM  organised  It*  National  People'*  Liberation  Army  (Ethnlko* 
Laikoa  Apeleftherotlkoa  Stratoa),  whose  Qreok  initials  of  KLA8  approximated  the  Greek  word  for 
the  country,  Ellas,  Interestingly  enough,  RAM  did  not  choose  the  redoubtable  Aria  to  command 
ELAS.  Inatead,  It  looked  for  n  man  of  sufficient  repute  and  distinction  to  be  aooeptable  to  non- 
Communist  Oreeks,  particularly  offloera,  whom  EAM  wished  to  attract  Into  ELAS.  Finally,  in 
April  1043,  It  found  in  Ool.  Stephanos  Saraphia  the  man  to  head  its  guerrilla  army— an  appoint¬ 
ment  the  more  remarkable  because  his  small  band  of  guerrillas  had  only  weeks  earlier  been 
attacked  and  disbanded  by  Communists  who  had  than  led  him  in  chains  through  village  streets 
where  people  shouted  "traitor"  at  him.  Notwithstanding  the  past,  Saraphia  made  a  good  military 
oommandcr  In  the  eyes  of  RAM /ELAS.  Though  not  a  Communlat,  he  was  so  anti- British  that  he 
apparently  preferred  even  Greek  Communists  to  British -affiliated  non- Communists.  ?  Organising 
motley  groups  of  guerrillas  into  something  resembling  s  regular  army*  of  approximately  4, 000- 
man  divisions ,  with  technical  services  and  training  facilities,  Saraphia  formed  an  army  better 
prepared  to  take  ever  Greece  than  to  take  on  the  occupation  nrmloa. 

a 

ELAS  It  Organised  to  at  To  Maintain  Co  mmunitt  Influence 

The  growth  of  ELAS  presented  a  problem  to  the  Communists,  whoso  numbers  were  small  In 
relation  Ui  the  movement  they  controlled  and  whose  Influence  was  being  spread  thin  aa  the  orga¬ 
nisational  structure  multiplied.  •  The  regular  army  offleera  who  followed  Colonel  Saraphia  into 
ELAS  were  not  Communlat*;  moreover,  the  Communlat  aim  waa  to  draw  all  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  elements  of  Greek  life  into  some  aspect  of  RAM,  <’LA8  activity.  The  Communists  were  In  a 
sense  taking  the  calculated  risk  of  losing  control  over  the  resistance  organisation  through  the 
sheer  weight  of  non-Communlat  adherents.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  KKE  had  to  devise  ways 

~~  ~Mn  addition,  ELAS  controlled  a  naval  section,  comprising  mainly  small  vessels;  this  was 
formed  In  the  winter  of  1043-44  and  wns  known  a*  ELAN,  the  Greek  Pimple's  l  iberation  Nan  , 


of  manipulating  both  people  and  orgsnl  nation*  *o  an  to  maxlmtae  Communlat  control  with  the 
uac  of  a  minimum  number  of  Communlata. 

Th*  Communlata  solved  their  problem  by  settingup  a  triumvirate  command  for  the  (tenoral 
Headquarters  (OHQ)  of  ELAS.  Aa  the  GHQ  waa  organised  In  May  1043,  Saraphls  waa  In  charge 
of  military  operatlona  onlyi  Aria  waa  oapetanloa,  reaponalble  for  auch  mattera  aa  unit  morale, 
propaganda,  reoruttment,  quartermaster  duttea,  and  relatione  with  the  civilian  populaoet  and  the 
Communtat  Andhreaa  Taimaa,  aa  repreaentattve  of  the  GAM  Central  Committee,  waa  political 
adviaer  and  the  moat  important  figure  In  the  GHQ.  When  Taimaa  waa  poeted  to  Tito 'a  partition 
headquarter#  in  Yugoslavia*  In  the  autumn  of  1943,  the  acting  secretary  general  of  tha  KKE, 
Georgoa  St  an  to*,  took  over  thia  poat. 

Thla  triumvirate  oomntand  structure  peraiated  throughout  EAM/BLA8  echelon*  deem  to  th* 
taotical  level,  where  th*  oapetanloa,  almost  alwaya  a  Communlat,  performed  the  duttea  of  a 
political  adviaer.  In  th*  spring  of  1944,  the  poat  of  political  adviser  was  abolished,  but  tha  per¬ 
sona  who  had  held  the  poet  ueually  remained  In  staff  positions.  Th*  Communiat-oontrolled 
political  organisation,  EAM,  alwaya  retained  an  olement  of  direct  authority  over  1U  military 
arm,  ELAS. 


Guerrillo  Strength*  mud  Arena  Compared 

EAM/ ELAS  guerrillas  soon  outstripped  the  forces  of  Zervaa'  EDE8,  whioh  had  reached 
approximately  8,000  men  by  the  summer  of  1943.  Prom  a  tore*  of  8,000  men  In  th*  spring, 

ELAS  grew  to  a  claimed  strength  of  almost  80,000  in  th*  fall  of  that  year.  Furthermore,  beoause 
it  controlled  a  far  larger  area  of  Greeoe,  it  waa  recruiting  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  EDE8.  The 
maximum  strength  of  EDES,  in  th*  summer  of  1044,  was  10,000  to  18,000  men.  EAM/ELA8  at 
thla  point  oontroiled  an  area  more  than  four  times  the  aiae  of  that  of  EDES.  By  spring  of  1944, 
8araphia  estimated  that  SLAB  had  about  30,000  man  organised  Into  10  divisions)  this  figure  is 
believed  to  have  reached  40,000  by  the  eummer,  possibly  50,000  by  October. 

Political  Consideration*  Become  Increasingly  Important  in  Allied  Council* 

The  growth  of  EAM/ELA8  and  the  hard  evidence  of  it*  Communist  atme,  particularly  ita 
constant  attacks  on  other  guerrilla  bands,  were  not  lost  on  the  Britieh.  At  the  earn*  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Brigadier  Myers  felt  that  the  Immediate  need  to  uae  EAM/ELA8  for  Allied  military  ob¬ 
jectives  outweighed,  at  least  at  that  time,  the  political  challenge  EAM  presented  for  the  postwar 
ported.  In  th*  spring  of  1943,  he  sought  to  offset  EAM/ELA8  etrength  through  a  National  Bands 
Agreement,  which  assigned  specific  ureas  in  Greece  to  various  guerrilla  groups,  all  of  whom 
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♦See  Chapter  Eleven,  "Yugoslavia  11941 -1944).  " 


agreed  to  cooperate  and  to  obey  a  Joint  General  Headquarter!  composed  of  representative*  of 
all  recognised  guerrilla  bands  and  of  the  Itritlah  Middle  Kuat  Command,  This  agreement,  though 
signed  by  EAM/KLAH,  KDKB,  KKKA,  and  the  British,  was  soon  sabotaged  by  KAM/ELA8.  How¬ 
ever,  possibly  beosuse  of  Myers'  threats  to  limit  supply  deliveries,  GAM/E  LAS  did  oooporeto 
with  the  BrlUsh  In  June  and  July  lf»43  tor  Operation  ANIMALS,  an  Important  cover  operation  In 
Qreooe  designed  to  mislead  the  Germans  into  believing  that  an  Imminent  Atlted  Invasion,  plannod 
for  bioily,  would  ocour  In  Orecw. 

During  the  summer  of  1843,  Brigadier  Myers  was  recalled  to  Middle  East  headquarters  in 
Cairo  for  discussions.  He  was  eaflltrated  In  a  British  plane  whtoh  picked  him  up  behind  German 
lines  on  a  landing  atrip  built  et  Neratda  by  the  Qreeke  under  the  eupervteion  of  a  Britiab  ltalaon 
officer.  Taking  along  guerrilla  leader*  who  wanted  to  meet  with  membere  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment-in-exile.  My  ere  arrived  <n  Cairo  and  soon  found  hlmaelf  In  the  mtdat  of  a  political  Im¬ 
broglio.  Communiat  demands  presented  by  Tatmae  at  tide  time  alerted  the  Qreeke  In  Cairo  and 
Prim*  Minister  Winston  Churchill  in  England  to  the  tenor  of  EAM/ELA8  alma.  In  this  highly 
charged  situation,  Mysrs  beoame  nersona  non  yyafr  to  King  George  a  and  did  not  return  that 
autumn  to  Oroeoc,  where  Colonel  Woodhoueo  took  over.* 

llenoe forth,  the  Communist  menace  latent  In  the  Greek  guerrilla  situation  waa  a  recognised 
faot  of  life.  Churchill  now  regardod  the  political  threat  implicit  in  EAM/ELA8  ts  more  Impor¬ 
tant  than  ite  poselble  military  contribution  to  the  Allied  oauae,  Ineide  Greece,  therefore,  the 
mieeton  of  the  Brttieh  liaison  officers  was  to  work  with  tha  guerrillas,  to  try  to  got  them  to 
fight  the  enemy  rather  than  eaoh  other- and,  moit  important,  to  keep  EAM/ELAS  from  attaining 
euoh  strength  that  It  oould  seise  power  over  ell  of  Qreeae. 

During  the  next  year,  the  relations  of  the  Allied  Military  Mission  with  the  guerrillas  ranged 
from  invariably  excellent  in  the  oiee  of  Zervae  and  EDES  to  often  exeorablo  In  the  case  of  EAM/ 
ELA8.  From  tho  fall  of  1043  to  the  fall  of  1044,  when  Axis  foroes  left  the  country,  EAM/ELAS 
movement!  were  predominantly  political  in  meaning  even  when  military  in  appearance. 

ELAS  Guerrilla*  Get  Italian  Weapon*  end  Attack  EDES 

EAM/ELAS  wee  greatly  aided  In  its  maneuvering^  when,  in  tho  fall  of  1043,  It  found  sn  inde¬ 
pendent  source  of  arme  and  ammunition.  In  September,  following  the  armistloe  with  the  Allies, 
the  Italian  armies  In  Greece  (is  elsewhere)  capitulated,  and  about  10,000  to  12,000  well-armed 
troops  of  the  Pinerolo  Division  surrendered  to  the  combined  headquarters  of  the  guerrillas  and 
Colonel  Woodhouae,  with  the  proviso  that  Italians  willing  to  fight  the  Germans  might  keep  their 
arms.  EAM/ELAS  actually  accepted  the  surrender,  since  it  was  In  control  oi  the  territory  in 
which  the  division  was  stationed.  Within  days,  EAM/ELA8  managed  to  dissipate  the  strength  of 
the  Hal  lane;  and  in  mid-October  it  disarmed  the  troops  completely,  thus  freeing  itaelf  from  de¬ 
pendence,  for  the  while  at  least,  on  British-supplied  arms  and  ammunition. 
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With  weuixm*  at  hand,  the  force*  of  EAM/ELAS  new  act  out  to  destroy  the  guerrilla*  of 
i-'DES,  their  strongest  competitor.  Hut  simultaneously  Die  Ormnna,  taking  over  In  Greece  from 
the  Italian*,  Itcunn  a  aerie*  of  nnttguorrllln  drive*  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  In¬ 
surgent  movement.  In  addition,  the  Britlah  roaupplled  Zervas  very  heavily  and,  though  down  to 
70  men  at  one  point,  he  managed  to  pull  through, 

E 4 M/ELAS  Sell  Condition/  /or  Guerrilla  Truer 

Sporadic  fighting  In  the  three-way  combat  went  on  all  autumn,  and  the  internecine  guerrilla 
warfare  ended  only  In  early  1844,  when  EAM/FLA8  **t  lta  term*  for  a  cease-fire;  (1)  Zervas 
wa*  to  repudiate  collaborator*  in  EDES,  (8)  guerrilla*  were  to  remain  in  their  ourrent  poattion*, 
and  (31  *  conference  of  guerrilla*  and  the  Allied  Military  Ml  anion  (AMM)  wa*  to  be  held  to  efta- 
ouaa  a  united  guerrilla  army  and  a  government  of  national  unity, 

The  ftrat  oondltton  wa*  met.  On  February  18, 1944,  representative*  of  EAM/ELAS,  EDES, 
EKKA,  and  the  AMM  aigned  a  document  stating  that  they  regarded  the  Axis-sponsored  Greek 
nuppet  government  as  the  enemy  of  Greeoe.  At  the  same  time,  Zervas  repudiated  oevtain  mem¬ 
bers  of  EDES  a*  collaborators.  Seemingly  Incidental,  this  repudiation  had  great  stgnifloanoe, 
First,  it  was  an  Indication  of  what  was  happening  politically  to  EDES:  in  Athens,  It  was  divided 
between  a  rightwing  and  a  leftwing  element  that  were  mutually  Incompatible;  and  In  the  moun¬ 
tains,  it  was  beoomtng  Increasingly  pro-monarchist  and  rightwing  under  Zervas,  who  had 
pledged  himself  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1943  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  King  "even  with¬ 
out  the  people’s  wishes, "W  and  who  had  apparently  accepted  Into  his  organisation  men  of  right- 
wing,  even  collaborationist,  tendencies.  Second,  by  this  repudiation,  Zervas  acknowledged,  to  a 
limited  but  Important  extent,  that  the  EAM/ELAS  charges  of  collaboration  had  some  basis  In 
reality,  EAM/ELAS  had  won  a  propaganda  point. 

a 

The  Plaka  Armi/tln 

The  cease-fire  territorial  distribution  called  for  under  the  second  EAM/ELAS  point  was 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  Communists,  but  it  was  accepted  In  the  Plaka  Armistioe,n  aigned 
on  February  89,  1944,  by  EDES,  EKKA,  EAM/ELAS,  and  the  AMM.  This  ended  the  interguer¬ 
rilla  war  and  gave  official  sanction  to  the  very  real  fact  that  EAM/ELAS  controlled  most  of  the 
Greek  mainland,  while  EDE8,  quartered  in  Epirus,  waa  literally  hemmed  in  along  the  ’vestem 
ooaat  of  Greece. 

The  third  FAM/ELA8  demand,  concerning  a  united  guerrilla  army  and  a  government  of 
national  unity,  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  AMM  to  dtsnuaa,  and  the  Plaka  Armistice  contained 
no  references  to  purely  political  matters,  A  secret  clauee,  inaerted  at  Woodhouse’s  behest, 
stated  that  EAM/ELAS,  EDES,  and  EKKA  would  cooperate  closely  in  pinna  (code  named  NOAH'S 
ARKltoharaaathe  German  withdrawal  and  would  accept  the  Infiltration  into  Greece  of  British  and 
American  unit*. 
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L'ommuitiifa  Srt  Up  Under  ground  Government  and  Challenge  Greek  Government-ln-Exile 

Having  fulled  nt  Plakn  to  produce  any  political  arrangement,  EAM/ELAS  now  unilaterally 
act  up  ita  own  political  organisation  to  run  the  part  of  Greece  which  it  controlled.  The  crontlon 
of  the  Political  Committee  lor  National  Liberation  (Politlkl  Epltropl  Kthniki*  Apeleftheroseos, 
or  PEEA)  wna  announced  on  Mnreh  2ft,  19-14,  and  attracted  u  largo  number  of  highly  ronpootod 
non- Communist  Creek  a.  It  established  Itself  at  Vtnlunl,  where  the  parish  priest  administered 
the  oath  of  offioe  to  the  leaders.  Taking  advantage  of  the  grounds  well  of  Greek  nationalism,  the 
Communists  dissembled— abolishing  the  post  of  political  adviser  in  IT  LAS,  for  example— and  held 
elections  in  the  mountains  for  a  parliament,  Prof.  Alexandras  Svolos,  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
distinction,  was  brought  in  to  head  PEEA. 

Through  theso  moves,  EAM/KLAS  undercut  the  position  of  the  Greek  government-! n-exlle, 
which  was  now  clesrly  unrepresentative  of  political  life  Inside  Greeoe.  Furthermore,  mutinies 
in  Greek  army  and  navy  units  in  the  Middle  East  began  in  April  1944  and  could  not  bo  put  down 
by  the  exile  government,  Within  Greece,  EAM/ELAS  destroyed  EKKA,  killing  Colonel  Fsaros; 
and  in  so  doing  they  gained  clour  political  and  military  hegemony  over  mountain  Greece,  with 
the  single  exoeption  of  the  area  around  Epirus,  in  western  Greece,  which  continued  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  EDES  guerrillas.  From  Its  position  of  strength,  therefore,  EAM/ELAS  agreed  to 
participate  in  a  conference  to  be  held  In  Lebanon  in  May  to  discuBH  a  possible  government  of 
national  unity,  and  it  sent  a  seven-man  delegation,  including  both  Saraplds  and  Svolos,  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  govomment-ln-oxile. 

EAM/ELAS  Threat  It  Parried 

Although  EAM/ELAS  obviously  felt  that  its  prospects  for  dominating  the  new  government  of 
national  unity  were  excellent,  this  opportunity  never  developed.  The  British  and  antl-CommuniRt 
Greeks  had  quietly  joined  forces  to  bring  together  at  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Bois  do  Boulogne,  in  a 
Lebanese  village  of  the  same  name,  a  group  of  anti-EAM  Greek  politicians  exfiltrated  directly 
from  the  mainland.  Headed  by  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  the  Greek  govemmcnt-in-exlle, 
Georgios  Papatidhreou ,  these  men  closed  ranks  against  the  Svolos  delegation.  Shocked  by  the 
violent  political  attack  upon  them  at  the  Lebanon  meeting,  the  representative!!  of  EAM/ELAS 
accepted  virtually  all  of  Prime  Minister  Papandhreou's  eight-point  political  program,  known  as 
the  Lebanon  Charter  u  EAM/ELAS  promptly  disavowed  this  action  of  the  Svolos  group  nnd  re¬ 
fused  to  loin  the  new  government;  it  demanded  that  Pnpandhreou  resign.  Svolos  returned  to 
Greece.  With  this  failure  of  its  political  thruat,  EAM/ELAS  was  rendv  to  return  to  military 
means,  and  Snruphis  was  ordered  to  plan  for  the  final  destruction  of  EDES. 

This  threat,  hovewr,  was  dissipated  during  the  summer  of  1944  by  a  number  of  concurrent 
events  and  actions.  Pnpandhreou  refused  to  resign  and  proceeded  to  fill  the  cabinet  positions 


Iii!  hud  previously  held  open  for  KAM/ELA8.  The  flrltlnh  and  Americans  began  to  send  small 
Irri'itulur  units  of  Allied  troops  Into  Greece  for  Interdiction  operations  against  the  Germans, 
ZerviiH,  heavily  supplied  by  the  British,  ountinued  hts  harassing  operations,  begun  that  summer, 
ngntnat  EAM/ELAS  guerrillas.  A  Russian  delegation  which  secretly  arrived  at  ELAS  head¬ 
quarters  on  July  28  failed  to  send  EAM/ELAS  tho  supplies  necessary  for  action  against  EDES, 
Meanwhile,  the  Germans  began  a  series  of  heavy  tr.opolng-up  operations  directed  mainly  against 
KAM/  ELAS.  And  it  may  be  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  in  tho  summer  of  1944  EAM/ELAS 
"momentarily  lost  its  nerve,"  as  Colonel  Woodhouse  later  suggested,  i» 

In  any  ease,  the  EAM/ELAS  offensive  against  EDES  was  oalled  off;  PEEA  and  EAM/ELAS 
representatives  Joined  the  government  of  national  unity  on  September  2;  ELAS  acted  to  improve 
its  relations  with  tho  British;  and  finally,  on  September  26,  Ssraphis  signed  the  Caserta  Agree¬ 
ment.  it  EAM/ELAS  thereby  accepted  a  Brltiah  commander  over  tta  foroea,  aa  well  aa  impor¬ 
tant  limitations  on  its  aotions— guerrillas  were  not  to  attempt  to  seice  power,  they  were  not  to 
enter  the  Athens  area,  and  they  were  to  cooperate  with  EDES  In  the  coming  liberation  of  Greece. 
Having  lost,  for  the  time  being,  both  its  political  and  military  bids  for  power,  EAM/ELAS  ap¬ 
parently  lived  up  to  the  Caserta  Agreement  when  German  troops  began  to  pull  out  of  Greece  In 
the  fall  of  1944. 

Guerrilla  Operation s  Stress  Attack*  on  Tramportation  System 

The  political  events  that  preoeded  and  followed  the  guerrillas'  cooperation  in  harassing  the 
German  withdrawal  have  obscured  their  military  achievements.  It  is  Just  as  well,  therefore,  to 
deal  separately  and  directly  with  this  subject.  The  Greek  guerrillas  during  World  War  II,  en¬ 
grossed  as  they  were  with  the  form  of  die  postwar  Greek  government,  were  neither  particularly 
aggressive  nor  particularly  effective;  but  they  added  a  certain  apeolfio  value  to  the  overall  mil¬ 
itary  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  primary  target  for  the  guerrillas  during  the  entire  wartime  period  was  the  highly  vul¬ 
nerable  transportation  system.  The  guerrillas  under  both  Arts  and  Zorvaa  aided  the  British 
party  in  Its  attack  on  the  Gorgopotamos  bridge  in  November  1942  by  engaging  the  Italian  garri¬ 
sons  at  cither  end  of  the  bridge  while  the  British  demolition  part)’  did  its  work.  Until  September 
1943,  the  guerrillas  were  fairly  active,  particularly  in  the  Italian  zone  of  occupation,  in  ambush¬ 
ing  road  parties,  convoys,  and  trains  and  in  demolishing  culverts,  bridges,  and  other  road  and 
rail  installations.  They  reduced  the  Italian  ability  to  move  safely,  and  their  attacks  on  small 
outlying  garrisons  often  caused  these  to  be  withdrawn.  EAM/ELAS,  in  particular,  benefited 
from  this  withdrawal,  assuming  control  of  larger  and  larger  sections  of  the  country. 

Operation*  ANIMALS  and  NOAH’S  ARK 

In  June  and  July  1943,  the  Greek  guerrillas  cooperated  In  Operation  ANIMALS  by  making  a 
series  of  attacks  on  transportation  targets  and  on  snail  outlying  troop  garrisons.  The  primary 


objective  of  ANIMALS  was  to  make  the  Axis  think  that  Greece  rather  than  Sicily  would  lx*  the 
target  of  the  Allied  Invnalon  In  July;  and  the  British  credited  the  Greek  guerrilla*  with  tying 
down  ut  lenat  one  and  possibly  two  German  divisions  that  might  otherwtso  have  boon  diverted  to 
Sicily. »»  During  ANIMALS,  a  ilx-mun  British  party  sabotaged  the  Aaopoa  bridge,  again  inter¬ 
dicting  the  rail  line  for  a  number  of  weeka.  Although  KAM/ELAS  refused  to  aaaiat  directly  in 
thia  operation,  their  control  of  the  area  and  their  silence  made  It  possible  for  the  British  party 
to  perform  the  mission  successfully. 

After  the  Germans  took  control  of  the  Italian -occupied  areas  In  September  1043,  guerrilla 
operations  were  confined  to  small-scale  attacks  and  sabotage;  most  guerrilla  operations  In  the 
following  year  were  defensive  In  nature.  Then  in  September  1944,  the  guerrillas  put  Operation 
NOAH'S  ARK  into  full  swing,  centering  their  attention  on  roads  and  the  north-south  rail  line. 
Despite  their  orderly  withdrawal,  the  Germans  were  forced  to  fight  their  way  north  and  wore 
undoubtedly  slowed  up  In  their  retreat  from  the  country.  In  general,  Greek  guerrilla  operations 
lacked  aggressiveness  but  had  definite  nuisance  value  for  the  Allies. 

Guerrilla  Casualties 

Even  such  operations  as  these  were  not  accomplished  without  cost.  EAM/ELAS  claimed 
casualties  of  4,500  killed  and  6,000  woundedd*  one  out  of  four  ELAS  guerrillas.  EDES  and 
EKKA,  as  well  as  other,  minor  guerrilla  groups,  suffered  casualties,  the  preoise  numbers  of 
which  are  unknown;  many  of  their  casualties  were  suffered  during  attacks  initiated  by  EAM/ 
ELAS. 

COUNTERINSVRGENCY 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Greek  puppet  government  in  Athens,  the  occupation  au¬ 
thorities  carried  the  major  counterinsurgency  burden.  At  first  this  had  fallen  not  so  much  on 
the  Gormans  or  Bulgarians  as  on  the  Italians,  who  had  received  the  largest  mainland  zone  of 
occupation.  In  general,  Italian  troops  were  no  more  effective  against  Greek  irregulars  than 
they  had  been  somewhat  earlier  against  Greek  regulars.  The  various  resistance  movements 
were  organized  in  Athens  under  Italian  eyes.  In  1942  and  1943,  the  insurgent  leaders  moved  out 
of  Athens  and  began  recruiting  guerrillas  in  the  mountain  villages,  where  the  troops  of  the  Italian 
F.'leventh  Army,  under  Gen.  Carlo  VecchiarclJi,  moved  indecisively.  The  Germans  complained 
that  even  vital  supply  roads  were  allowed  to  remain  under  contest;  for  example,  control  of  the 
Metso  von  Highway,  the  only  major  easi-west  road  in  northern  Greece,  was  intermittently  lost. 
When  Italian  supply  convoys  were  ambushed  or  outlytng  troops  attacked,  the  Italian  response  was 
inconsistent:  the  troops  sent  to  nearby  villages  sometimes  only  made  Inquiries  but  sometimes 
they  burned  houses  and  hanged  villagers.  Very  rarely  did  Italian  troops  find  or  engage  the 


guerrilla*,  An  *>q>erlm*nt  in  setting  up  a  ssml -autonomous  Vlaoh  state  in  southwestern  Nla op¬ 
tion  in,  with  armed  legionaries  to  oapo  with  the  guerrilla*,  apparently  never  very  effective,  wue 
abandoned  in  1942.)’  During  this  summer  of  increasing  guerrilla  operation'!,  the  Italian*  began 
to  withdraw  their  outlying  garrisons  to  the  larger  towns,  leaving  the  mountain  ureas  to  become 
guerrilla  ground. 

Italians  Withdraw  From  War ,  Loath tg  Gormans  With  a  Guerrilla  Problom 

By  the  fall  of  1943,  the  Italian  nation,  defeated  and  despairing,  had  undergone  tin  internal 
antl-Fasolst  coup,  and  the  new  non-  Fascist  Italian  government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  and 
Marshal  Pietro  Badoglto  signed  an  armlstloe  with  the  Allied  powers  on  September  3,  This  was 
announced  five  day*  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  southern  Italy.  The  Italian  moves 
hud  not  caught  the  Germans  entirely  by  surprise.  Operation  ACHSE  (AXIS)  had  been  planned 
for  the  contingency  of  Italian  defection,  and  German  commanders  in  Italy* and  elsewhere  knew 
exactly  what  to  do.  In  Oreeoe,  the  German  forces  had  been  increased  to  five  divisions,  and  a 
Bulgarian  division  was  under  direct  German  control.  The  Germans  now  demanded  the  immedi¬ 
ate  surrender  of  the  Italian  Eleventh  Army,  which  in  July  had  beon  placed  under  direct  German 
theater  control, 

General  Vecchiarellt,  highly  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  a  "good  Prussian,"  surrendered 
Immediately,  but  his  Italian  army  of  about  270,000  men  did  not  behave  in  so  disciplined  n  fashion. 
Some  120,000  Italians  are  estimated  to  have  escaped  from  the  Greek  mainland  or  islands  by  one 
means  or  another.  On  a  number  of  islands -for  example,  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  Rhodes,  t  and 
Samos-Italian  forces  fought  German  troops  before  being  subdued.  On  the  mainland,  about 
12,000  men  from  the  Pinerolo  Division  and  the  Aosta  Cavalry  Brigade  wen;  ,ver  to  the  guerrillas. 
Furthermore,  many  of  those  Italian  units  who  were  surrendering  to  tho  Germans  withdrew  from 
their  posts  before  the  Germans  arrived,  giving  the  guerrillas  a  chance,  quickly  taken,  to  expand 
control  over  areas.  Italian  troops  also  forfeited  stocks  of  weapons  to  the  guerrillas,  and  many 
individual  soldiers  sold  their  weapons,  adding  to  guerrilla  strength.  But  by  the  end  of  September 
1943,  the  Germans  had  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  main  strength  of  the  Italian  Eleventh  Army.  >» 

In  taking  over  primary  responsbility  for  the  occupation  of  Greece,  the  Germans  inherited  an 
insurgency  problem  that  had  never  been  adequately  coped  with  and  which  now  had  grown  im¬ 
measurably  more  difficult.  They  estimated  that,  with  the  Italian  defection,  somewhat  between 
two-thirds  and  four-fifths  of  Greek  mainland  territory  was  in  guerrilla  hands.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  system  was  subject  to  guerrilla  harassment;  the  Metsovon  Highway,  in  fact,  was  completely 

*  For  a  description  of  events  within  Italy,  aee  Chapter  Seven,  "Italy  (1943-1945). 

+  The  chief  island  in  the  Dodecanese  group,  Rhodes  was  taken  over  by  Italy  during  the  Italo- 
Turkish  war  of  1911-12.  Ethnically  Greek,  it  was  ceded  by  Italy  to  Greece  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 
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cloned  and  supplies  were  being  detoured,  t»  The  German  response  wus,  on  the  whole,  orderly 
and  fairly  efficient,  Atmoet  simultaneously,  they  act  about  reorganizing  the  occupation;  Inking 
ntepe  to  Improve  (heir  troop  strength;  and  assorting  nrcm  control,  particularly  over  strategic 
arena  and  key  polnta, 

German  Organisation  in  Greece  1 1  Complex  and  Overlapping 

Organ! Mtlonally,  Greece  fell  under  tho  aegis  of  the  German  Southenat  Theater,  which  In¬ 
cluded  all  the  occupied  Balkan  countrlon  and  wan  commanded  by  Field  M&rahal  Maximilian  von 
Wclcha.  German  troops  In  Greoce  were  under  the  oommnnd  of  Gen.  Alexander  Loehr,  who,  an 
head  of  Army  Group  K,  wna  directly  roeponalble  for  both  tho  ooantal  defense  of  Greece  and  Itn 
Inter.uH  security .  Under  Army  Group  E,  the  LXVTO  Corpa  and  tho  XXII  Mountain  Corps  were 
assigned  arena  of  tactical  responsibillty-the  former  for  eastern  Greece  md  Peloponnesus, 
the  lutter  for  the  Epirus  region  of  southern  Albania  and  western  Greece  to  the  Gulf  of  Pntrns, 
These  two  corpn,  with  a  combined  total  of  throe  divisions  regularly  assigned,  were  the  mainstay 
of  General  Loehr's  tactical  strength,  although  other  commands  under  Army  Group  E  obtained 
corps  status  by  the  beginning  of  1944,  These  were  Fortress  Crete;  the  Salonikn-Aegcnn  Admin¬ 
istrative  Area,  with  headquarters  in  Salonika;  and  a  Bulgarian  corps,  operating  In  Thrace  and 
Eastern  Macedonia,  which  would  come  under  Loehr  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  Invasion  attempt. 
Because  of  certain  complexities  in  the  administrative  organization  of  Greece,  however,  Gcnornl 
Loeht  did  not  have  an  entirely  clear  field,  In  addition  to  Army  Group  E,  the  Germans  had  at 
least  two  separate  military  commands  in  Greece. 

One  was  Military  Command  Greece,  situated  in  Athens  and  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Wilhelm 
Speidel,  who  reported,  not  to  von  Welch#,  hut  to  the  Military  Commander  Southeast,  whose  main 
and  concumlng  responsibility  for  combat  against  Yugoslav  guerrillas  in  Serbia  precluded  his 
paying  very  much  attention  to  problems  in  Greece.  General  Speidel  wps  supposed  to  hnve  execu¬ 
tive  power  and  territorial  authority  to  administer  Greece,  while  General  Loehr  had  strategic  and 
tactical  military  control.  As  Loehr  saw  his  role,  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece  made  certain 
economic,  financial,  and  administrative  requirements  tactically  necessary.  As  Speidel  viewed 
the  situation,  such  tactical  requirements  paralyzed  Ids  organization  and  infringed  on  his  com¬ 
mand.  "It  was  unavoidable,"  he  later  wrote,  "that  these  two  so  widely  differing  conceptions 
should  lead  to  severe  controversies.  "** 

Another  source  of  organizational  difficulty  was  the  role  of  the  Senior  SS  and  Police  Lender 
for  Greece,  a  post  created  In  September  1943.  SS  Gen.  Walter  Schintana,  who  occupied  this 
position,  was  nominally  responsible  to  General  Speidel;  in  fact,  he  had  sole  responsibility  for 
police  n  alters  and  did  not  report  on  these  to  Speidel,  but,  rather,  directly  to  Reicha  Lender  SS 
Heinrich  Himmler  In  Germany.  General  Schimana  was  also  responsible  for  antiguerrilln  war¬ 
fare  In  certain  combat  areas.  •*  Thus  Schimana's  role  overlapped  and  impinged  upon  those  oflmth 
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General  Spctilel  and  General  Goehr,  while*  Nohlmnnu  himself  was  in  »  i»>Kiuon  to  bypass  Iwth  of 
these  commanders. 

In  addition  to  the*  military  tenders,  on**  other  person  figured  inqxirtnntly  In  the*  German 
oocuimtlon  of  Greece,  The*  Special  Plenl|xdentl»r>\  Ambns«n<k>r  Hermann  Nouhnoher,  repre- 
senti*!  German  political  nnd  economic  Interests  In  the  Balkans  and  In  this  role  wna  directly  In¬ 
volved  In  the  nrtlRUorrllla  combat  In  Greece,  He  wna  far  more  ooneornod,  for  example,  with 
the  long-range  eonsoqueno»*«  of  the  growth  of  communism  In  Greece  than  with  the  tactical  re¬ 
quirements  of  Army  Group  K,  The  complexity  of  the  German  orpnlsatlon  In  Greece  and  tho 
interplay  between  Individual  commanders— whloh  reflected  the  Inbyrlnthlm*  Infrastructure  of  the 
Nazi  administration  within  Cicrmuny-rcgultod  In  a  certain  inconsistency  In  the  direction  of 
counterinsurgent  operations  In  Greece. 

dxit  ProbU'mt  Concerning  Troop  Strength,  Rradinru,  and  Moral* 

Not  only  did  thu  Germans  have  internal  organizational  problems  in  Greece,  but  they  faced 
severe  difficulties  In  procuring  sufficient  troops  to  mansgc  the  occupation.  By  the  fall  of  1943, 
the  Germr  attack  on  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  had  turned  Into  a  debacle,  and  the  eastern  front  was  literally 
devouring  Garman  divisions.  As  a  result,  the  numbers  of  troops  available  for  the  Southeastern 
theater  were  severely  limited.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Germans  at  this  time  had  14  divisions 
und  about  600,000  men  with  whloh  to  occupy  the  entire  Balkan  area,  Inolu  'ing  Yugoslavia,  where 
guerrilla  warfare  was  competing  in  its  intensity  snd  casualties  with  the  front  lines.  By  the  end 
of  1943  the  German  commitment  In  the  Balkans  had  risen  to  20  divisions  and  about  700,000  men; 
but  of  these  only  3  divisions  and  an  estimated  total  of  140,000  men  were  assigned  to  Greece,  and 
by  mid-194-l  this  strength  was  to  drop  to  about  100,000  men. 

Furthermore,  few  of  the  German  divisions  in  Greece  were  composed  of  first-class  troops. 
Having  only  a  few  combat-ready  units  such  aa  the  1st  Mountain  Division,  the  Germanb  were 
forced  to  depend  largely  on  an  assortment  of  over-age,  postconvalescent  units,  "fortress"  regi¬ 
ments  composed  of  former  general  military  prisoners,  and  certain  "Eastern"  regiments  com¬ 
posed  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  citizens  of  Tatar  derivation  willing  to  fight  on  the  German  side.  Some  of  the 
last  had  to  be  disarmed  in  1944. 

Bulgarian  troops— estimated  at  40,000  In  strength— were,  with  the  exception  of  one  division, 
generally  under  their  own  tactical  command.  Although  the  Bulgarians  were  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  good  soldiers  and  effective  In  antiguerrilla  operations,  they  hid  their  own  ideas 
about  running  the  war  in  Greece  and  therefore  presented  difficulties.  They  tended  to  stay  In 
German-occupied  territory  after  tactical  missions  were  completed,  they  did  not  want  to  turn 
over  weapons  or  booty  captured  from  Greek  guerrillas,  they  diverted  troops  from  coastal  de¬ 
fense  to  internal  security,  and  they  were  disenchanted  by  German  defeats.  By  mid-1944  some 
Bulgarians  serving  in  German  units  also  had  to  be  disarmed. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  Germans,  the  iulimm— that  vast  reservoir  of  potential  troop  strength - 
proved  n  disappointing  source  of  manpower,  Of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  Indian  troops 
who  surrendered  to  the  German*  In  the  fall  of  1043,  some  went  Into  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
some  Joined  noncomb&t  labor  battalions  and  some  took  on  armed  guard  and  aoourity  duty.  But 
few  chose  to  fight  on  tho  aide  of  the  Germans,  and  those  few  proved  generally  undependable  from 
the  German  viewpoint,  When  asked  to  take  an  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  Axis,  about  30  peroent  of 
the  Italians  refused,  The  Germans  dispersed  the  Italians  throughout  their  own  units  at  the 
ratio  of  one  company  of  40  Italians  per  German  security  battalion,  but  Italian  disaffection  In¬ 
creased  throughout  the  war.  The  Gormans  could  never  place  oomplete  reliance  on  the  Italian 
troops  serving  in  German  ranks.  23 

Greek  Security  Battalion* 

The  most  effective  measure  the  Germans  took  to  improve  their  troops  strength  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  puppet  Rallls  government  to  continue  tho  plan  initiated  in  the  summer  of  1943  of 
recruiting  Greek  security  battalions  to  fight  the  guerrillas .  Total  enrollment  in  these  battal¬ 
ions  has  been  variously  estimated  at  between  &,000  and  15,000  men.  Recruitment  for  the  se¬ 
curity  battalions  often  succeeded  among  those  who  had  been  in  guerrilla  units  eliminated  by 
EAM/ELAS  or  who  feared  the  growth  of  a  Communist  guerrilla  group  or  who  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  survival .  Most  of  the  men  in  the  security  battalions  apparently  came  from 
among  the  conservative  and  anti-Communist  peasants  of  the  south,  particularly  those  in  the 
Peloponnesus . 

Nominally  commanded  by  Greek  officers,  each  unit  in  the  battalions  had  a  German  liaison 
officer  who  was  often  the  actual  commander .  Because  the  Greek  security  battalions  were  ex¬ 
perienced,  were  knowledgeable  about  t!iu  terrain  and  the  guerrHa  enemy,  and  fought  without 
expectation  or  grant  of  quarter,  they  were  extremely  effective  in  antiguerrilla  operations. 

They  must  be  viewed  as  an  important  German  success  in  the  counterinsurgency  flight. 

Urban  Security  Measure * 

German  strategy,  taking  Into  account  the  severe  limitations  on  resources,  was  not  predicated 
upon  controlling  all  the  Greek  countryside.  Troop  shortages  dictated  a  plan  of  antiguerrilla  de¬ 
fense  limited  to  securing  from  attack  those  areas  needed  for  military  purposes— mainly  the 
transportation  network  and  those  towns  and  villages  located  along  it. 

To  maintain  urban  security,  the  army  post  or  station  commander  took  ordinary  precautions— 
for  example,  closing  all  except  certain  roads  leading  from  the  town  and  establishing  traffic 
checkpoints  on  these.  If  the  threat  was  great  and  the  population  hostile,  he  sometimes  had 
trenches,  obstacles,  observation  posts,  and  combat  installations  built  at  vulnerable  points. 
Guerrillas  and  even  Allied  liaison  officers  were  often  able  to  breach  these  defenses,  coming 
into  and  leaving  the  towns;  but  the  presence  of  Gorman  troops  was  generally  sufficient  to 
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preclude  guerrilla  attacks  within  the  town*,  What  the  German*  termed  "outer  **ourlty"  wn* 

(hue  never  complete,  but  It  sufficed, 

"Inner  soourity"-th©  proteotton  of  importsnt  ureas  or  installation*  within  the  towns— was 
more  stringent;  and  again,  while  It  was  Impossible  to  avoid  all  sabotage,  the  situation  was  gen- 
ernlly  supportable,  Qtnoe  the  aermans  were  foroed  to  use  Orcek  manpower  tor  many  job*,  how¬ 
ever,  they  oould  not  prevent  Intelligence  leaks,  and  this  was  a  continuous  problem.  Further¬ 
more,  the  praotioe  of  billeting  troops  in  prlvato  homes  led  to  close  relations  with  the  population 
and  security  teaks.  The  Germans  oomplalnsd  bitterly  that  their  every  step  waa  immediately 
known  to  the  guerrillas,  Defensive  counterintelligence  was  always  a  problem  for  the  Gormans. 

De/eiue  of  Roadt  and  Railway 

The  Greek  roads  and  railways,  often  etretohing  through  mountains,  traversing  bridges,  And 
overlooked  by  high  bluffs,  were  extremely  vulnerable  to  guerritla  attack.  Since  there  were  al¬ 
most  no  alternative  roads  or  rail  lines,  protection  of  the  existing  network  was  vital.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  used  a  number  of  methods.  Road  traffic  was  generally  handled  in  convoys  and  sent  out  on 
irregular  sohedules,  and  the  positions  of  defense  vehicles  were  changed  frequently  so  as  to  avoid 
setting  a  pattern  for  attaok.  In  addition,  barrier  zones  were  set  up,  and  fortifications  erected  on 
each  side  of  important  bridges  or  tunnels,  Strong  points  were  built  along  the  roads  and  manned 
by  troops  who  patrolled  the  intervening  areas.  However,  since  blockhouses  were  built  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  six  miles  and  were  sometimes  manned  by  as  few  as  eight  men,  the  system  was  quite  vul¬ 
nerable. 

To  improve  road  security,  roving  motorized  road-control  detaohments  were  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  foot  patrols;  they  checked  civilians  using  the  road,  tested  combat  readiness  of  the 
strong  points,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of  any  group  under  RttacF.  detachments,  oper¬ 

ating  at  platoon  strength,  mounted  on  armored  vehicles,  and  armed  with  machineguns,  20-mm. 
antiaircraft  artillery,  and  searchlights,  were  effective  against  both  air  and  guerrilla  attacks. 
Their  use  was  limited,  however,  by  vehicle  and  fuel  shortages.  Air  patrols  were  generally  un¬ 
available,  again  owing  to  aircraft  and  fuel  shortages. 

Rail  lines  were  defended  in  much  the  same  way.  The  area  on  either  side  of  the  track  was 
restricted  and  unauthorized  personnel  in  the  zone— three  miles  wide  in  rural  areas— would  be 
shot  on  sight.  Station  houses  were  fortified  and  other  strong  points  were  established.  Armored 
cars  patrolled  the  roads  and  accompanied  trains.  Furthermore,  Greek  personnel  running  the 
trains  were  a  form  of  hostage  against  guerrilla  attack;  when  their  presence  proved  insufficient 
as  a  deterrent,  Greek  civilians  were  rounded  up  and  carried  as  hostages  in  cages  pushed  ahead 
of  the  locomotives. 
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Herman  4nl<f««rrtffa  Tariirt 

Combat  operations  against  the  guerrillas  were  oharaoteriied  by  the  Qermana  aa  either 
major  or  minor,  Minor  operationa  ooeurred  when  oontaot  with  guerrillas  waa  msthqfnadv<'rt- 
ently  or  in  roapnnae  to  gusrrtlla  attacks;  they  ware  carried  out  by  troop  unite  below  divtalonol 
level)  and,  although  eometimea  planned,  they  wero  uaually  Impromptu  In  nature,  Small -acale 
taottoa  uaually  oonalated  of  forming  a  pooKet  and  oomblng  the  area)  but  alnoe  the  Qermane 
lacked  aeoreoy,  aurprlae,  and  euffioient  troop*  to  make  an  adequate  onoiroloment,  their  attempt! 
often  degenerated  into  punitive  expedition*,  which  they  did  not  regard  a*  particularly  effective. 

Major  operation*,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  from  the  German  viewpoint,  more  auooeaiful, 
Theae  were  undertaken  agalnat  atrong,  entrenohed  foroe*  and  only  on  the  baaia  of  adequate  in* 
formation  oonoeming  the  guorrlllas*  hideout*  and  habit*,  Information  wa*  obtained  through 
ground  and  air  reoonnsissonce,  monitoring  of  guerrilla  radio  and  telephone  communication*, 
■tudy  of  captured  document*,  and  the  interrogation  of  prisoners.  The  u*e  of  apiaa  waa  alio 
attempted,  but  the  number  oaught  by  the  guerrillaa  appears  to  tndioate  that,  in  general,  these 
were  not  particularly  effective.  Even  after  active  operationa  had  started,  intelligence  collection 
wae  oontinuod;  the  vulue  of  air  reconnaissance  was  clearly  demonstrated;  and  the  monitoring  of 
guerrilla  communications,  which  were  often  given  In  the  olear  during  operations,  was  limited 
only  by  the  availability  of  interpreters. 

Major  operationa  were  minutely  planned  by  one  or  two  officers,  and  extraordinary  attention 
was  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  seoreoy  and  seourliy.  Only  after  the  plan  was  oomplete  were 
division  commanders  briefed  and  rehearsed  in  a  map  exercise;  they  then  briefed  regimental  and 
independent  unit  commanders,  but  no  others.  Indeed,  attempts  were  often  made  to  deoelve  Ger¬ 
man  troops,  so  that  leaks  in  security  wVght  misinform  guerrilla  intelligence. 

Major  Operation*  Emphasise  Encirclement 

The  purpose  of  major  operations  was  not  to  take  terrain,  but  to  destroy  guerrillas.  The 
almost  universal  tactic  planned  for  a  large  operation  was  to  make  a  large  encirclement,  then  to 
compress  the  ring  and  push  the  guerrillas  inward,  and  finally  to  come  to  grips  with  and  destroy 
the  guerrillas  in  battle.  To  compensate  for  their  lack  of  trained, combat- ready  troops, the  Ger¬ 
mans  used  second-claas  troops  for  stationary  blocking  operations  and  first-class  troops  for  as¬ 
sault  echelons .  When  possible,  these  were  followed  by  reserves,  so  that  local  guerrilla  break¬ 
throughs  could  be  intercepted.  The  Germans  also  tried  to  cover  possible  escape  routes  by  eche¬ 
loning  machinegun  positions  in  depth.  To  counteract  guerrilla  attempts  to  remain  hidden  as 
troops  passed  by,  German  commanders  also  inaugurated  the  practice  of  having  a  second  line  to 
comb  territory  already  passed  by  forward  units.  They  also  learned  that, even  after  the  final  bat¬ 
tle  had  been  fought  and  the  guerrillas  had  surrendered,  it  paid  to  comb  the  area  of  encirclement 
still  again;  by  so  doing,  they  flushed  out  surprisingly  large  numbers  of  hiding  guerrillas. 
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On*  of  th*  moat  Intereating  of  tha  German  diaooveriaaN  about  tactics  oonosrned  the  matter 
of  timing.  While  it  waa  extremely  Important  to  reaoh  and  oloee  the  outer  enolrolement  line 
quickly,  the  Germane  learned  that,  from  this  point  on,  they  ahould  take  whatever  time  waa 
neoded  to  enaure  a  alow,  ateady  compreaalon,  avoiding  gapa  In  the  line  and  troop  fatigue.  The 
important  thing  waa  to  keep  the  guerrilla*  within  the  ring  and  to  deatroy  them  methodioally. 

Jtssufta  of  Carman  AiuigutrrUU  Operation* 

Tho  Germane  lnflioted  heavy  loa»us  on  the  guerrillas  in  theee  operations  M  In  Operation 
PANTHER,  undertaken  in  lata  1943  to  olaar  major  transportation  routes,  the  Germans  used 
more  then  two  divisions  against  EAM/ELAS  and  EDI  8  and  olaimad  1,400  guerrilla  casual  ties. 

In  early  1944,  German  and  Bulgarian  troopa  made  a  number  of  sweeps  in  northeastern  Greeoo 
whloh,  aooordlng  to  German  records,  were  highly  profitable.  In  Operation  '.VOLF,  the  Germans 
lnflioted  guerrilla  casualties  of  864  dead  and  400  eapturedi  in  Operation  HORRIDO,  guerrilla 
caaualtles  were  310  deed  and  18  oaptured,  compered  with  German  loaaea  of  only  18  dead, 
wounded,  and  mlaeing  (a  ratio  of  18  to  1);  and  in  Operation  RENNTEER,  the  Germans  and  Bul¬ 
garians  killed  96  and  oaptured  100  guerriUaa,  while  suffering  only  9  casualties  (a  ratio  of  almoat 
82  to  1).  Operation  ILTIS,  however,  resulted  In  a  mere  18  guerrilla  casualties. 

m  1944  tho  Germans  concentrated  against  tha  foroes  of  EAM/ELA8.  In  Operation  MAIOE- 
WITTER,  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1944  against  ELA8  foroea  In  northern  Greece,  the  Germane 
claimed  to  have  killed  339  guerrUlaa  and  to  have  osptured  78  guerrillas  and  and  200  suspect*. 
MAIGEWITTER  was  followed  In  Juno  by  Operation  GEMSBOCK,  which  employed  three  German 
divisions  agalnet  9,000  ELAS  and  other  Communist  foroes  on  foe  Greek-Albanian  border.  Guer¬ 
rilla  loaatta,  again  uuoordlng  to  German  reoords.  amounted  to  2,600  killed  or  oaptured,  with 
German  loaaea  of  120  killed  and  300  wounded— the  ratio  dropping  in  foie  instance  to  6  to  1.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  despite  fairly  high  casualties,  the  guerriUaa  successfully  extricated 
about  72  percent  of  their  foroes. 

GEMSBOCK  was  followed  by  Operation  STEINADLER.  Using  about  18,000  troopa,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  moved  against  ELAS  forceu  estimated  at  6,000  to  8,000  in  norfo-oentral  Greece.  Savage 
fighting,  including  the  guerrillas'  murder  and  mutilation  of  80  wounded  in  a  German  battalion  aid 
station  which  they  overran,  finally  resulted  in  the  klUing  of  567  guerriUaa  and  the  German  cap¬ 
ture  of  976  guerrillas,  341  Italians,  and  7  British  offloers.  Despite  these  heavy  losses,  the 
German  commander  noted  that  strong  guerrUla  groups  reappeared  in  the  same  area  a  few  weeks 
later— corroboration  of  the  fact  that  ELAS  had  extricated  somewhere  between  75  and  81  percent 
of  its  guerrillas. 

Operation  KREUZOTTER  was  planned  aa  a  three-phase  attack:  the  first  two  were  to  be 
launched  against  ELAS  forces  in  southwestern  Greece  and  Boeotia,  foe  third  against  EDES. 

ELAS  losses  from  this  August  1944  operation  amounted  to  298  killed  and  260  captured,  while  the 
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Gormans  toat  HO  killed,  113  oaptured,  and  1  missing-a  ratio  of  about  4  to  1.  The  third  phase  of 
KREIIZOTTER  waa  apparently  canceled  by  the  preasure  of  events  In  late  summer  1044;  although 
there  n  «v  have  been  local  action,  thero  is  no  available  German  reoord  of  large-acnlo  operations 
against  EDES  at  this  time. 

The  casualty  figures  derived  from  these  Gorman  operations  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
planned  military  operations  against  guerrillas,  but  they  beoloud  a  major  point.  Although  German 
military  operations  suooeeded  in  Initiating  heavy  casualties  on  the  guerrillas,  in  disrupting  guer¬ 
rilla  organisation,  and  In  re-establishing  German  control  over  speolftc  points,  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  eliminating  the  guerrillas,  whose  strength,  if  not  military  efficiency,  was  increasing.  In 
retrospect,  this  Is  not  too  surprising,  since  the  Germans  lacked  both  sufficient  troops  to  hold  the 
ground  they  gained  In  operations  and  the  popular  support  necessary  to  attempt  to  destroy  the 
guerrillas  outright.  Although  tactically  they  sought  to  destroy  the  guerrilla  bandB,  the  Germans 
were  realistic  enough  to  know  that,  strategical!:',  they  oould  not  eliminate  the  guerrillas  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

German  Attempt •  To  Control  the  Population  by  Reprisals 

Whatever  expectation  of  Greek  support  the  Germans  might  have  had  in  1941,  the  Greeks  had 
learned  by  the  end  of  1943  to  distrust  and  fear  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  German  tactical 
commanders  In  Greece  blamed  the  Greek  population  for  the  existence  and  growth  of  the  guerrilla 
bands.  Desiring  to  separate  the  guerrillas  from  the  population  but  lacking  the  resources  for 
mass  resettlement,  German  commanders  felt  that  the  way  to  control  the  population  was  to  show 
extreme  "firmness":  every  act  against  the  occupier  would  bring  reprisals,  and  local  inhabitants 
would  be  held  responsible  for  what  occurred  in  their  area.  The  Germans  could  not  have  failed 
tn  veali***  tKt  the  p^pu...ce  could  not  actually  stop  any  specific  guerrilla  operatic"  ~r  tHt  th? 
people  were  in  no  position  to  refuse  food  or  shelter  to  armed  guerrillas  who  arrived  at  the  door. 
Apparently  the  poltoy  of  the  Germans  was  to  make  themselves  even  more  feared  than  the 
guerrillas— so  feared  that  Greeks  would  be  alienated  from  and  betray  the  guerrillas  in  order  to 
end  this  double  menace  to  their  own  existence. 

Although  reprisals  had  been  taken  against  the  population  before  the  fall  of  1943,  the  ratio  had 
been  generally  at  10-to-l,  low  in  comparison  with  the  50-to-l  and  100-to-l  ratios  imposed  in  the 
Slavic  countries.  After  the  German  takeover  that  fall,  however,  reprisals  became  more  severe, 
reaching  30  to  1  and  even  SO  to  1.  Sometimes  the  victims  were  selected  from  among  persons 
already  imprisoned  and  marked  for  death— Jews  and  known  Communists,  for  example;  some¬ 
times  they  were  hostages  previously  taken  to  prevent  guerrilla  attacks;  sometimes  they  were 
simply  persons  taken  off  the  street  at  rando1  «.fter  an  attack  had  occurred. 

Occasionally  minor  operations  initiated  in  response  to  guerrilla  attack  ended  in  widespread 
reprisals.  A  mopping-up  operation  begun  in  December  1943  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  retaliation 
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for  «n  ELAS  killing  of  78  onptured  Gorman  soldiers  the  previous  day  near  Kalavrlta,  resulted  In 
few  If  any  guerrilla  casualties— but  24  villages  And  3  monasteries  were  destroyed  and  69<l  Greek 
men  were  shot,  it  Although  Ambassador  Neubaoher  denounced  the  reprisals  at  theater  level, 
little  ohnnge  was  actually  made  In  the  policy,  as  indicated  by  the  following  order,  made  by  tho 
German  theater  commander  on  December  22,  1943.  "If  such  pooplo  as  are  guilty  aannot  be 
found,  those  persons  must  be  resorted  to  who,  without  being  connected  with  the  actual  deed, 
nevertheless  are  to  be  regarded  as  corosponslble.  "it 

In  April  1944,  a  similar  Incident  oocurred  at  Klisoura  In  Macedonia.  Here  troops  of  the 
7th  SS  Panzer  Grenadier  Regiment,  including  Bulgarian  elements,  surrounded  the  village  after 
two  German  motorcyclists  had  been  killed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  able-bodied  men 
had  already  fled,  and  the  troops  therefore  rounded  up  the  aged,  the  women,  and  the  children,  in¬ 
cluding  nine  less  than  one  year  old.  All  223  of  these  were  shot  to  death,  and  the  village  was 
burned.  This  inoident,  remarkable  for  Its  savagery,  elicited  a  violent  protest  from  Neubaoher, 
who  called  it  the  "blood  bath"  of  Klisoura.  Nevertheless  such  incidents  recurred— in  June,  270 
inhabitants  were  shot  in  Dhistomon.  A  German  secret  field  police  observer  noted,  however, 
that  none  were  "beaten  to  death  by  rifle  butt  or  [killed  ]  by  pouring  gasoline  over  them  and  set¬ 
ting  them  on  fire,  "»  as  presumably  had  occurred  elsewhere.  The  DhiBtomon  reprisal  was 
illegal  even  by  German  standards,  since  it  had  been  initated,  not  by  a  divisional  commander,  but 
by  a  company  commander.  His  regimental  commander  recommended  leniency  for  him,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  action  "corresponded  to  a  natural  soldierly  feeling"  and  had  obviated  the  need  to 
send  later  "a  strong  mission  with  corresponding  high  fuel  consumption. "*»  Greek  government 
sources  were  to  estimate  later  that  by  the  end  of  the  occupation  1,770  Greek  villages  lay  in 
ashes. 

Ambassador  Neubaoher  perceived  quite  clearly  the  results  of  such  irresponsible  and 
irrational  terrorization.  Selection  of  victims  at  random  meant  that  pro-German  Greeks 
ran  the  same  risk  as  anti-Germans,  so  that  there  was  no  value  in  being  either  collab¬ 
orationist  or  neutral.  The  reprisals,  directed  as  they  were  against  the  aged,  the  women,  and  the 
children,  left  men  homeless  and  gave  them  reason  to  hate  the  Germans;  they  drove  men  to  the 
guerrillas,  not  away  from  them.  And  as  Neubaoher  noted,  "The  political  effect ...  by  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  effect  of  all  propaganda  efforts  in  our  fight  against  communism.  "M  As  the  most  wide¬ 
spread,  articulate,  and  active  guerrilla  organization,  EAM/ELAS  was  the  undoubted  beneficiary 
of  German  methods.  This  was  soon  to  be  proved, 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

On  September  10,  1944,  the  guerrillas  began  Operation  NOAH'S  ARK,  designed  to  harass  the 
final  German  withdrawal  from  Greece.  By  the  end  of  September,  the  German  position  in  Greece 
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was  untenable— not  aa  a  result  of  NOAH'8  ARK  but  because  of  their  overall  military  situation. 

By  early  October,  Gorman  troopn  were  out  of  th*1  Peloponnesus:  on  October  12,  they  left  Athens: 
by  October  30,  they  had  pulled  out  of  Salonika:  and  by  early  November,  they  had  left  the  Greek 
mainland  entirely— In  orderly  fashion  despite  the  harassment.  The  Bulgarian  withdrawal,  com¬ 
plete  on  October  2!5,  was  followed  by  the  signing  of  an  armistice  on  the  28th.  The  Allied  Mil¬ 
itary  Mission  to  the  Oreek  guerrillas  ceased  to  exist  as  suoh,  although  the  liaison  officers  were 
often  retained  to  effect  demobilization  of  their  guerrilla  units. 

Meanwhile,  in  late  September,  British  forces  under  Lt.  Gen.  Ronald  Scoble  had  begun  to 
enter  the  south  of  Greece  for  Operation  MANNA ,  counterpart  to  NOAH'S  ARK  and  frankly  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  the  Communists  in  EAM/ELAS  from  prematurely  seizing  power  before  the  gov- 
ernment-in-exlle  could  return  and  consolidate  its  position  within  Greece,  st  The  Papandhreou 
government  returned  to  Athens  on  October  18,  while  EAM/ELAS  installed  itself  at  Lamia  In 
central  Greece.  The  question  of  postwar  control  of  Greece  had  not  been  settled,  but  the  period 
of  Axis  counterinsurgency  was  ended. 

Costs  of  the  Guerrilla  War  and  the  Occupation  to  the  Greeks  and  Allies 

The  German  occupation  and  antiguerrilla  warfare  had  indeed  been  coBtly  for  the  Greeks. 

Not  only  were  there  more  than  10,000  guerrilla  casualties,  but  an  estimated  70,000  civilians 
were  the  victims  of  Axis  reprisals.  Greek  transportation  facilities  had  been  wrecked,  partly  as 
a  result  of  guerrilla  operations,  partly  because  of  Allied  bombing  in  1944:  of  1,700  miles  of 
railways,  only  415  miles  were  left  in  a  usable  state.  Occupation  policies  had  Imposed  a  further 
cost  on  the  Greek  economy:  Greek  villages  had  been  razed  and  a  large  segment  of  the  population 
left  wandering  and  homeless,  and  probably  no  other  country  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  ef¬ 
fect*  "  -aging  inflation. 

In  comparison  with  these  Greek  costs,  those  for  the  Allies  had  been  small  Indeed.  It  Is 
estimated  that  fewer  than  400  Allied  troops  were  involved  in  Greek  guerrilla  operations;  air¬ 
dropped  supplies  amounted  to  only  2,514  tons;  seaborne  supplies  were  undoubtedly  modest;  and 
the  support  cost,  in  terms  of  gold  sovereigns,  has  been  estimated  at  several  million  dollars— a 
total  small  in  comparison  with  other  wartime  operations. 

Cost*  and  Achievements  of  German  Counterinsurgency 

German  counterinsurgency  had  limited  the  achievements  of  the  Allied-supported  Greek 
guerrilla  movement.  At  the  most,  only  three  German  soldiers  had  been  tied  down  by  each  guer¬ 
rilla;  and  during  many  monthB,  the  tiedown  ratio  had  been  even  lower.  Furthermore,  German 
casualties  were  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  extremely  rough  guesses,  at  only  5,000  to  15,000  men, 
with  probability  Btrongiy  favoring  the  smaller  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  German 
divisions  had  been  kept  in  Greece  In  the  summer  of  1943  when  they  could  have  been  profitably 


uited  In  Sicily — an  Important  factor.  German  communication*  had  been  Intermittently  disrupted, 
particularly  by  the  attacks  on  major  bridge  installation*.  It  might  be  aaid  that,  although  the 
German  war  effort  was  not  crltloully  affected  by  the  Greek  guerrillas,  it  had  been  harassed,  its 
sharpness  somewhat  blunted,  and  Its  psychological  self-image  deflected.  Germans  had  to  admit 
that,  if  they  were  feared,  they  were  also  hated;  even  worse,  the  growth  of  the  Oreek  guerrl!' 
movement  implied  Greek  belief  In  eventual  Gorman  defeat.  In  this  sense,  the  mere  existence  of 
the  guerrillas  offered  a  psychological  rebuttal  to  the  Germans. 

It  has  been  Btated  that,  in  the  end,  the  Germans  were  able  to  turn  the  guerrilla  movement 
against  the  Allies.  Colonel  Woodhouse  has  olaimed  32  that  the  Germans,  recognizing  the  intense 
Incompatibility  of  the  Communist  aims  of  EAM/ELAS  and  those  of  the  British,  turned  tho  situa¬ 
tion  to  their  own  advantage  by  leaving  stocks  of  arms  for  EAM/ELAS  to  find.  This  has  been 
denied  by  the  German  corps  commander.  But  whether  the  events  of  late  1944  occurred  by  aoci- 
dent  or  design,  British  troops  were  to  fight  EAM/ELAS  guerrillas,  and  this  circumstance  cer¬ 
tainly  played  into  Axis  hands. 

EAM/ELAS  Bids  for  Political  Power 

As  German  counterinsurgency  against  the  Greek  guerrillas  came  to  an  end  in  the  fall  of 
1944,  EAM/ELAS,  although  in  control  of  the  Greek  countryside,  had  not  suooeeded  In  achieving 
its  larger  objective,  domination  of  the  postwar  government.  Furthermore,  with  strong  British 
support,  the  newly  returned  government  was  pressing  to  demobilize  the  guerrillas  and  to  create 
a  new  Greek  army.  Thus  the  Greek  Communists  saw  their  ELAS  army,  so  carefully  tended  and 
saved,  in  danger  of  being  dismantled. 

With  time  running  out,  EAM/ELAS  tried  to  delay  demobilization  of  its  forces.  When  this 
was  unavailing,  it  prepared  to  move  politically  to  bring  down  the  Papandhreou  government;  and 
it  took  certain  military  steps— bringing  troops  closer  to  Athens,  calling  up  ItB  Athenian  reserves, 
and  arranging  for  a  demonstration  in  the  streets,  for  example— to  demonstrate  its  power  and  its 
popularity.  Apparently  it  hoped,  by  this  show  of  force,  to  bring  about  a  new  government  in  which 
its  voice  would  be  the  most  powerful. 

The  “ December  War ”  Sett  British  and  Greeks  Against  EAM/ELAS 

The  plan  backfired  because  the  street  demonstration  led  to  bloodshed,  and  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  undertook  further  military  steps,  they  were  met  by  Greek  government  and  British  re¬ 
sistance.  The  "December  War"**  that  followed  saw  the  British  bring  into  Greece  troop  rein¬ 
forcements  of  two  divisions  from  the  still  active  Italian  theater. 

In  the  countryside,  EAM/ELAS  units  disposed  of  Zervas'  guerrillas  In  Epirus  and  of  other 
Independent  bands  in  Macedonia;  but  in  Athens  they  were  isolated,  since  British  aircraft  pa¬ 
trolled  the  roads  and  prevented  the  arrival  of  trained  reinforcements,  and  the  Athenian  ELAS 
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reserves  proved  to  be  untrained  and  untested,  Military  pressure  finally  forced  EAM/EUS  out 
of  Athena. 

In  this  period  EAM/KLA8  lost  even  more  than  the  military  battle:  after  December,  moBt 
Greeks  could  neither  view  it  ns  an  organisation  with  noble  and  patriotic  aims,  nor  Ignore  any 
longer  the  fact  that  It  was  Communist  dominated.  Taking  on  Its  retreat  from  Athens  a  number 
of  civilian  hostages,  many  of  whom  suffered  severely  and  died  in  the  cold,  and  leaving  behind 
the  unpleasant  evidence  of  the  retribution  It  had  exacted  In  people's  tribunals,  EAM/ELAS  lost 
its  patriotic  image.  Also,  the  British,  insisting  that  they  would  deal  only  with  the  real  leader¬ 
ship  of  EAM/ELAS,  forced  Georgos  Siantos,  acting  secretary-general  of  the  KKE,  Into  the  fore¬ 
ground,  thus  discrediting  the  claim  that  EAM  was  a  united  front  of  many  parties.  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  government  along  coalition  lines  gave  many  previously  pro-EAM  Gr  eks  a 
place  of  return,  and  they  withdrew  from  EAM. 3<  By  early  January,  EAM/ELAS  was  out  of 
Athens  and  suing  for  an  armistice.  The  Anglo-EAM  "war”  came  to  an  end  on  January  16,  1945. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Varkiza  Agreement35  of  February  12,  1945,  EAM/ELAS  agreed  to  im¬ 
mediate  demobilization  and  disarmament  of  itB  forces.  In  turn,  the  government  agreed  to  main¬ 
tain  civil  liberties,  give  amnesty  for  certain  political  crimes,  purge  collaborators,  and  hold  a 
national  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  the  monarchy.  Among  Greeks,  the  political  pendulum 
moved  to  the  right:  the  days  of  the  "national  front"  were  over  and  communism  was  certainly 
discredited,  at  lBast  for  the  time  being.  Unfortunately,  no  national  political  consensus  was 
reached,  and  dark  days  still  loomed  as  the  Greeks  faced  the  intense  problems  of  civilian  dis¬ 
tress,  ruinous  inflation,  economic  dislocation,  governmental  instability,  and  political  immodera¬ 
tion.  Worst  of  all,  an  even  more  dangerous  period  of  insurgency*  was  yet  to  come. 

In  Retrospect 

Two  important  strategic  lessons t  appear  to  emerge  from  the  Insurgency-counterinsurgency 
experience  in  wartime  Greece,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  later  postwar  usage  of  Insurgency 
as  a  Communist  weapon.  First,  it  demonstrated  the  difficulties  an  external  sponsor  has  in 
maintaining  control  over  an  Insurgent  movement.  This  problem  may  also  plague  those  Com¬ 
munist  countries  trying  to  exploit  "wars  of  national  liberation. "  One  may  ask,  therefore, 
whether  this  possibility  is  given  due  consideration  by  the  counterinsurgents  of  the  West, 

The  second  lesson  concerns  the  Jerman  strategic  concept.  The  German  counterinsurgents 
accepted  a  limited  strategic  aim  with  regard  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  realizing  that  containment 
was  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  at  least  until  resolution  of  other  problems  could  free  them  to 
raise  the  strategic  objective.  They  failed  in  their  aim  because  they  lost  the  war,  and  this  failure 
tends  to  obscure  the  Inherent  validity  of  their  concept.  Extrapolating  from  the  Greek  experience 

*  See  Chapter  Seventeen,  "Greece  (1946-1949) ." 

t  For  tactical  lessons,  see  "Counterinsurgency"  section. 
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to  the  present  and  future,  one  may  usk  whether  simple  denial  of  victory  to  Communist  insurgents 
In  a  given  urea  should  not  be  viewed  as  u  salld  strategic  counterinsurgent  goal,  at  least  until  the 
resolution  of  other  problem  allows  the  strategic  objective  to  In*  rained. 
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Author*!  Note:  Thia  paper  is  baaed  primarily  on  the  research  that  was  ac¬ 
complished  for  and  documented  within  the  author's  Caae  Study  in  Guerrilla  War: 

Oreeco  Purina  World  War  n  ([Washington]:  Special  Operations  Research  Of¬ 
fice,  18811.  Speoific  footnotes  are  included  in  the  text  of  this  paper  mainly  to 
give  credit  for  quotations  or  opinions  cited  therein.  The  bibliography  following 
those  notes  should  give  additional  insights  into  the  entire  field  of  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency  in  wartime  Greece. 
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Chapter  Sava n 

ITALY  (1943-1945) 

by  Mattimo  Salvadori 

After  September  1943,  German  force*  in  Italy  and 
Mussolini'*  puppet  regime  fought  not  only  In¬ 
vading  Allied  armies,  but  an  Internal  antl-Fasoist 
Insurgency,  supported  by  the  Allies,  which  con¬ 
tinuously  regenerated  itself  despite  the  temporary 
tactical  victories  of  counterinsurgent  operations. 

BACKGROUND 

The  antl-Fasoist  insurgency  that  sprang  up  in  Italy  during  the  last  part  of  World  War  n  has 
been  termed  a  "second  risorgimento,"  in  reference  to  the  Italian  nationalist  movement  of  the  19th 
oentury  and  the  ground  swell  of  popular  approval  that  accompanied  it.  The  wartime  resistance 
was  the  culmination  and  outward  manifestation  of  a  long  period  of  clandestine  aotlvlty  by  Italians 
who  opposed  fasolsm.  Therefore,  a  short  review  of  the  Italian  situation  is  in  order  if  one  is  to 
understand  the  remarkable  events  of  1943-48. 

About  as  large  as  New  England  and  New  York  State  oombined,  Italy  is  composed  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  part  situated  between  France  and  Yugoslavia;  a  long  narrow  peninsula  Jutting  into  the 
Mediterranean;  two  large  islands,  Sioily  and  Sardinia,  lying  southwest  and  west  of  the  peninsula; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  Traditionally,  Italy  is  divided  into  three  major  sections— 
northern,  central,  and  southern.  Each  section,  in  turn,  contains  a  number  of  regions  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  correspond  to  geographically  distinct  territories,  eaoh  with  its  own  local 
history  and  culture. 

Northern  continental  Italy  makes  up  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  country,  oomposed  mainly 
of  a  large,  fertile,  well-irrigated  plain,  sloping  eastward  toward  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Rich  In 
rivers,  continental  Italy  is  encircled  on  the  west,  north,  and  part  of  foe  east  by  the  massive 
towering  Alpine  range;  in  the  south,  it  is  dominated  by  the  lower  and  largely  barren  Apennines. 
The  Apennines  form  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  otherwise  a  region  of  small  coastal  plains 
and  numerous  rivers  which  may  be  swollen  in  winter  and  spring,  but  become  trickles  during  the 
hot  months.  Sicily,  slightly  larger  than  Vermont,  and  Sardinia,  slightly  smaller  than  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  are  mountainous  and  dry.  Italy  lies  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone:  summers  tend  to 
be  hot  and  dry,  winters  cold  and  wet,  especially  in  the  north. 


llaly't  People  and  Social  Pattern* 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  V'ar  II.  Italy's  population  wob  about  *15  million,  with  the  highest 
density  (about  2,000  Inhabitants  per  square  mile)  In  the  northern  plain,  in  a  few  coastal  plains  of 
the  peninsula,  and  in  Sicily;  population  densities  were  low  in  the  mountainous  areas  and  in 
Sardinia.  About  one-fourth  of  the  population  lived  In  the  oountryaide;  the  rest  In  a  few  large 
cities,  hundreds  of  smaller  ones,  and  thousands  of  villages.  Except  for  about  a  million  people 
who  were  members  of  ethnic  minorities  (Slavs  in  the  northeast,  Germans  in  the  north,  French  in 
the  northwest,  Albanians  and  Greeks  in  the  south),  Italians  formed  a  single  national  unit,  though 
the  regions  were  highly  differentiated.  Italians  comprise  many  physical  types— Alpines  prevail 
in  northern  and  oentral  Italy;  Mediterraneans,  in  the  south.  With  the  exception  of  fewer  than 
100,000  persons  (mainly  Waldensian  Protestants  and  Jews),  Italian*  were  considered  Catholic. 
Believers,  whether  practicing  or  nonpraoticing,  constituted  only  about  one-third  to  two-fifths  of 
the  whole,  most  of  the  others  being  Indifferent.  Declared  atheists,  agnostics,  and  freethinkers 
were,  however,  few. 

The  distinction  between  rural  and  nonrural  populations  was  sharp,  as  was  that  between 
socioeconomic  classes.  There  was  strong  family  loyalty  and  solidarity  in  most  of  the  rural 
and  village  communities.  Educated  people  tended  to  be  strongly  nationalistic,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  attached  to  their  regions .  Urban  and  rural  working  olasees  usually  cared  little 
about  the  nation.  In  spite  of  local  phenomena  like  the  illegal  Mafia  in  western  Sicily,  indi¬ 
vidual  Italians  usually  had  little  liking  for  violence.  They  tended  to  respect  il»c  traditional 
authority  of  the  clergy  and  upper  classes  and  felt  little  devotion  to  the  state,  which  was  always 
considered  an  outsider  and— by  many— an  enemy. 

Feature*  of  the  Italian  Economy 

In  the  census  of  1936,  the  Italian  labor  force  numbered  slightly  over  18  million,  or  about  42 
percent  of  the  population.  Nearly  half  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  about  one-tenth  served  in 
public  administration,  the  professions,  and  domestie  service;  while  the  balance  worked  in  in¬ 
dustry,  transportation,  banking,  and  trade.  Wage  earners  numbered  little  more  than  half  of  the 
labor  force,  the  others  deriving  their  income  from  independent  activities.  Of  the  latter  group, 
the  overwhelming  majority  were  people  with  either  minuscule  businesses  or  marginal  farms. 
There  was  large-scale  underemployment  in  agriculture,  and  chronic  unemployment  in  nonagri- 
cultural  activities.  A  negligible  proportion  of  individual  incomes  was  derived  from  social  se¬ 
curity.  Many  of  the  ten  million  Italian  families  were  aided  before  the  war  by  relatives  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  Americas  or  who  worked  as  seasonal  laborers  in  other  European  countries, 
particularly  France  and  Switzerland.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Italy's  gross  national 
product  was,  as  it  still  is  today,  about  one-tenth  that  of  the  United  States.  Economic  conditions 
varied  considerably  both  by  class  and  region:  The  north  was  nearly  as  prosperous  as  France, 
the  south  nearly  as  poor  as  its  eastern  Mediterranean  neighbors. 
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The  Italian  Fascist  regime  which  came  to  power  in  the  1920's  prided  itself  on  having  in¬ 
vented  anew  economic  formula,  called  corporativism,  which  differed  from  both  capitalism  and 
collectivism.  Its  main  features  were  strict  governmental  control,  subordination  of  both  em¬ 
ployers'  organizations  and  labor  unions  to  the  state,  a  high  level  of  protectionism,  and  Ho-cailed 
autarchy-an  attempt  to  render  Italy  as  independent  as  possible  of  foreign  markets. 

During  the  1930's  the  eoonomy  stagnated  and,  judging  from  consumption  figures  for  a  few 
staples,  the  standard  of  living  declined  slightly.  Huge  sums  were  spent  on  wars  big  and  small, 
on  a  large  military  establishment,  on  impressive  but  often  wasteful  public  works,  and  on  attempts 
to  settle  Italian  communities  in  Italy's  African  possessions'- Libya,  Ethiopia  (conquered  in  1936)* 
Eritrea,  and  Somaliland,  Rigid  and  efficient  censorship,  limitations  on  contacts  with  other 
nations,  and  well-organized  propaganda,  coupled  with  the  threat  of  repressive  measures,  kept 
any  expression  of  economic  dissatisfaction  to  a  minimum.  Economic  faotorB  contributed  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  Italian  nation  in  1942-43,  but  not  so  muoh  as  military  defeats  and  heavy 
human  losses. 

The  Faaciat  Regime  of  Benito  Muaaolini 

Political  factors  had  far  more  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  wartime  resistance  and  insur¬ 
gency.  The  Fasoist  movement,  originally  organized  in  March  1919  by  the  newspaperman  and 
former  revolutionary  Socialist  leader,  Benito  Mussolini,  had  seized  power  in  October  1922,  after 
nearly  four  years  of  political  unrest  and  considerable  violence.  The  new  regime  successfully 
overoame  various  crises  and,  by  November  1926,  had  established  Itself  as  an  antl-Communist, 
totalitarian  dictatorship  and  had  created  a  one-party  state. 

Convinced  Fascists  were  relatively  few  in  Italy  and  they  were  recruited  nearly  exclusively 
from  the  middle  classes.  Convinced  antl-Fascists  were  also  relatively  few.  Though  most 
Italians  did  not  share  the  Fascist  Ideology  and  did  not  particularly  care  for  Fascist  policies  one 
v  ty  or  the  other,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  until  1937-38  a  majority,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
express  their  beliefs,  would  have  approved  of  Mussolini's  dictatorship.  The  situation  changed 
during  the  following  years,  as  the  strains  imposed  by  the  military  effort,  and  later  by  the  military 
defeats,  increased. 

Until  July  1943,  the  government  operated  within  a  strictly  hierarchical  structure;  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  each  echelon  depended  on  that  of  the  echelon  immediately  above.  At  the  top  was  Mus¬ 
solini,  the  Duce,  who  was  just  turning  sixty  and  aging  rapidly.  His  physical  condition  had  deteri¬ 
orated,  his  grasp  of  events  had  weakened,  and  his  control  over  subordinates  had  lessened.  Party 
leaders  and  cabinet  ministers  were  divided  into  several  small  cliques,  ranging  politically  from 
those  who  were  absolutely  intransigent  and  totally  attaohed  to  their  German  ally,  to  those  wl» 
wanted  to  liberalize  the  Fascist  regime  and  were  moderately  sympathetic  to  the  Allies. 

*For  Italian  oounterinsurgency  there,  see  Vol.  m,  Chapter  One,  "Ethiopia  (1937-1941). " 
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Among  Um  sxtremlita  who  supported  Muasoltnl'a  policies,  the  principal  spokesmen  were  the 
Incumbent  and  former  aat  i- otarles  of  the  Fascist  party;  the  group  also  Included  the  Minlater  of 
Defence  Marahal  Ugo  Cavailcro  and  Marshal  Rodolfo  Oraaianl.  The  moderates'  apokeamen  were 
former  Foreign  Minister  Achilla  Grandt  and  two  other  prominent  personalities,  Giuseppe  Bottai 
and  Luigi  Fedaraoni,  Aa  time  went  on,  Mussolini's  influential  son-in-law  and  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Onlossao  Clano,  veered  from  an  oxtremtat  position  to  a  moderate  one,  Fascism  load  been 
consistently  supported  by  small  but  influential  groups:  monarchist  high  officials  and  officers, 
whose  chief  loyalty  was  to  the  King  and  whose  most  distinguished  leaders  were  Marshals  Pietro 
Radoglio  and  Enrico  Oaviglta;  the  upper  and  muoh  of  the  lower  Catholic  clergy;  business  people; 
and  titled  landowners.  By  1943,  however,  all  were  considerably  less  enthusiastic  about  fascism 
than  they  had  boon  in  previous  years. 

The  Clandestine  <4nti*faecist  Movement  in  Italy 

Legal  opposition  to  the  Fascist  government  had  ended  In  1926  when  all  non-Fasclat  political 
organisations  had  been  outlawed;  but  a  clandestine,  organised  opposition  had  continuously  ex¬ 
isted.  Relatively  few  Italians  and  even  fewer  foreigners  were  aware  of  this;  but,  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  people  arrested  ibr  political  reasons,  it  is  estimated  that  active  antl-Fascists 
numbered  many  tens  of  thousands.  The  beat  organised  underground  group  was  the  Communist 
party,  whose  acknowledged  leader  was  the  Stalinist  Palmiro  Togliatti,  an  exile  in  Moscow.  A 
democratic  underground,  whose  chief  organisation  had  been  known  as  Justice  and  Liberty,  nearly 
oollapsed,  but  was  reorganized  In  1942-43  as  the  Action  party.  There  were  also  clandestine 
groups  of  Socialists,  conservatives,  and  anarchists. 

Among  those  who  hsd  links  with  but  did  not  participate  in  the  undergrounds  were  a  few  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  of  the  pre- Fascist  period:  the  philosopher  Benedetto  Croce,  former  Pre¬ 
mier  Ivanoe  Bonomi,  the  economist  Luigi  Einaudi,  and  the  last  secretary  general  of  the  Catholic 
(Popular)  party,  Alctde  De  Gaaperi.  Among  political  exiles,  the  best  known  were  former  Pre¬ 
mier  Francesco  Nltti  (in  Paris),  former  Foreign  Minister  Count  Carlo  Sforza  (in  Brussels,  later 
New  York),  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  party  Don  Luigi  Sturzo  (in  London,  later  New  York),  and 
the  historian  Gaetano  Salvemini  (at  Harvard  University). 

Italia**  Crow  Weary  of  the  War 

On  the  surface,  the  Italian  scene  of  early  July  1943  seemed  much  as  it  had  in  1926,  but  there 
had  been  changes.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  loss  of  public  confidence  and  vast  war¬ 
weariness.  Since  December  1934,  Italy  had  been  almost  constantly  at  war:  Conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
participation  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,*  attack  on  Albania,  and  invasion  of  Greece  had  followed  in 

*  Italians  participated  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  on  both  sides.  Mussolini's  government  sent 
army  units  to  assist  General  Franco's  Falangist  troops,  while  many  Italian  Communists,  Social¬ 
ists,  and  other  antl-Fascists  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Loyalists. 
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close  succession.  Then  Italy,  formally  an  Axis  ally  of  Nhzl  Germany,  had  deolared  war  on 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  1940,  and  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State* 

After  1940,  the  easy  victories  of  earlier  years  were  succeeded  by  serious  revs  ies— in  the 
Balkans  In  1940-41,  in  East  Africa  in  1941,  in  North  Africa  in  1941-43,  and  on  the  Soviet  front 
in  the  winter  of  1942-43.  Materiel  was  scarce  and  organisation  lacking;  training  was  antiquated; 
morale,  though  high  in  some  corps,  was  low  in  most.  British  ships  inflieted  heavy  losses  on  the 
Italian  fleet.  Although  air  force  pilots  were  generally  skillful,  planes  and  fuel  were  scarce. 

When  Allied  forces  invaded  Sicily  on  July  10,  1943,  the  300,000  well-equipped  Italian  forces 
stationed  there  disintegrated;  and  the  Germans  had  to  defend  the  island  practically  alone.  Al¬ 
lied  bombing  of  Rome  further  lowered  morale.  When  Mussolini  met  with  the  German  dictator 
Adolf  Hitler  in  northern  Italy  later  that  month  to  request  greater  aid,  he  received  an  answer 
that  was  somewhere  between  noncommittal  and  negative. 

Internal  Coup  Load*  to  Italian  Withdrawal  From  War 

When  the  news  leaked  out  In  Rome  that  Italian  requests  had  been  refused  by  the  Germans, 
two  groups  decided  independently  to  act  against  Mussolini.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Fascism  on  July  24,  the  moderate  majority  expressed  opposition  to  the  Dice's  policies  and  a 
motion  was  carried  to  limit  Mussolini's  powers.  And  immediately  following  this  action^  group 
of  leading  monarchists  persuaded  King  Victor  Emmanuel  HI  to  order  the  arrest  of  Mussolini  and 
to  appoint  Marshal  Pietro  Badogllo  head  of  the  government 

What  was  meant  to  be  a  coup  d'dtat  became  a  revolution.  There  was  little  or  no  violence, 
but  within  24  hours  most  Fascist  organizations  collapsed.  Former  clandestine  opposition  groups 
now  began  to  operate  overtly,  opposing  the  King  and  Badogllo  as  much  as  they  had  opposed  Mus¬ 
solini  and  fascism.  The  new  government  first  undertook  to  carry  on  the  war  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  but  by  early  August  it  was  attempting  to  establish  contact  with  the  Allies. 

The  armistice  signed  with  the  Allies  on  September  3,  1943,  by  representatives  of  the  royal 
Italian  government  was  made  public  by  radio  on  the  evening  of  September  8,  when  a  large  Allied 
force  was  already  In  sight  of  the  beaches  along  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  King  and  Marshal 
Badogllo,  fearing  arrest  by  the  Germans,  fled  Rome  on  the  8th  and  took  refuge  in  southern  Italy 
in  territory  shortly  to  be  occupied  by  the  Allies. 

Italian  Institution!  Generally  Disintegrate  at  Allies  Land  in  Southern  Italy 

The  announcement  of  the  armistice  on  September  8,  coupled  with  news  of  the  Allied  landing 
in  Salerno  and  rumors  of  more  landings  elsewhere,  caused  the  collapse  of  Italy's  military  and 
civilian  governmental  structure,  including  much  of  the  local  administration.  The  process,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  uniform,  either  in  time  or  extent.  The  large  civilian  polios  force  disappeared 
nearly  everywhere,  while  the  military  police  force  (Carabinieri)  kept  its  organisation  intact  and 
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did  its  best  to  perform  its  duties.  Railroad  and  postal  employees  generally  remained  at  their 
Jobs,  but  many  local  officials  went  into  hiding,  courts  stopped  functioning,  prisoners  were  re¬ 
leased,  and  prisoner-of-war  camps  remained  unattended.  Abandoned  barracks  and  unattended 
military  depots  were  often  looted  by  the  civilian  population,  and  many  soldiers  and  officers 
traded  their  weapons  for  otvilian  clothes— with  the  result  that  later  there  were  many  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  population. 

The  Italian  armed  foroes  generally  disintegrated  as  a  fighting  force.  Although  the  air  force 
kept  part  of  its  organisation,  it  had  few  planes.  Most  naval  units  sailed  to  Allied  bases  and  put 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Allied  naval  commanders.  Most  important,  the  army  dissolved. 

As  on  Salerno's  beaches,  many  soldiers  deserted  during  the  night  of  September  8,  and  large 
numbers  of  noncommissioned  and  commissioned  officers,  particularly  noncareer  men,*  soon 
followed  suit.  Except  in  a  few  individual  oases,  there  was  little  thought  of  resistance  or  insur¬ 
gency;  most  thought  that  the  war  had  ended  and  simply  wanted  to  go  home.  Where  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps  existed  (as  in  some  Alpine,  grenadier,  artillery,  and  armored  units)  and  where 
many  s<  Idlers  simply  did  not  know  where  to  go,  battalions  and  even  regiments,  but  rarely  divi¬ 
sions,  remained  intact.  A  few  units,  still  acting  as  regular  troops  but  lacking  coordination  and 
precise  orders,  tried  to  oppose  the  Germans.  Their  resistance,  however,  was  quickly  overcome 
with  small  losses  on  either  aide. 

TJbs  Germmu  Take  Over  the  fight  Ageimt  the  Allied  Armiee  in  Italy 

Italy's  defection  from  the  Axis  had  not  taken  the  Germans  completely  by  surprise.  German 
troops  in  Italy  had  been  increased  from  7  to  17  divisions  by  September  1943.  The  Germans 
moved  rapidly  to  demobilize  the  Italian  army,  first  disarming  and  later  interning  or  deporting  to 
Germany  such  Italian  troops  as  had  not  deserted.  With  few  exceptions,  Italian  field  and  general 
officers  cooperated,  lit  a  report  issued  November  7, 1943,  the  Wehrmacht  chief  of  staff  an¬ 
nounced  that  more  than  half  a  million  Italian  prisoners  of  war  and  military  internees,  including 
about  25,000  officers,  were  in  German  hands.'  The  Germans  had  also  taken  from  the  Italians 
some  4,000  airplanes,  15,000  trucks,  10,000  guns,  and  1,000  tanks  and  armored  cars.  Alto¬ 
gether,  in  Italy,  the  Balkans,  and  southern  France,  83  Italian  divisions  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Simultaneously,  the  Germans  moved  to  contain  the  Allied  invasion  of  Italy.  Starting  on  the 
night  of  September  8,  German  troops  in  Italy  began  to  occupy  strategic  points  such  as  cross¬ 
roads.  bridges,  railroad  stations,  telephone  exchanges,  power  plants,  reservoirs,  administrative 
headquarters,  and  warehouses.  They  occupied  barracks,  military  depots,  and  defensive  posi¬ 
tions  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  This  was  done  in  the  area  north  of  a  line  extending 
approximately  from  Salerno  on  the  western  ooast  of  the  peninsula,  to  Foggls,  near  the  eastern 

*it  should  be  noted  that  most  non  career  army  officers  were  nonpolitical,  whereas  air  force 
officers  were  generally  Fascists,  and  naval  officers  were  known  for  their  monarchist  sympathies 
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coast.  The  few  German  unite  atatloned  south  of  that  line  and  those  on  the  island  of  Sardinia 
were  evacuated  rapidly  to  the  north,  with  practioally  no  losses. 

While  fighting  was  still  going  on  in  the  Balerno  area,  which  the  Germans  defended  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  the  defensive  Gustav  line  was  prepared,  cutting  the  Italian  peninsula  diagonally  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  River  in  the  v-oat  to  a  point  east  of  the  Maiella  mountain,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  The  Allies  reached  positions  along  this  line  between  October  1943  and  early 
January  1944;  but,  except  for  the  small  Antio  beachhead  taken  in  January  1944,  the  Germans 
held  their  line  until  the  Allied  breakthrough  in  Cassino,  in  the  second  half  of  May. 

Garmon*  Fro*  Mussolini  To  Bond  a  Puppet  Government  In  Axis-Held  Arens 

Meanwhile,  the  Germans  took  steps  to  stabilise  the  political  situation  in  that  part  of  Italy 
which  they  held.  As  early  as  September  9, 1943,  they  announced  a  new  Fasolst  government  for 
Axis-controlled  territory  in  Italy.  On  September  12,  German  oommandos  freed  the  Dues  and 
on  the  23d  he  was  installed  as  head  of  the  new  Italian  Social  Republic,  popularly  called  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Ssl&.  Except  for  the  operational  area  along  the  Guatav  line  and  a  few  northeastern 
provinces  under  direct  German  administration,  civil  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  this 
puppet  Italian  government.  The  whole  of  northern  Italy  and  nearly  all  of  central  Italy,  which 
were  thus  under  either  direct  or  indirect  German  control,  were  tbs  areas  where  the  insurgency 
took  place. 

INSURGENCY 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Italian  armistice  was  announced,  clandestine  groups  or  squads  were 
organised  in  cities  and  towns,  and  irregular  bands  were  formed  in  the  countryside,  particularly 
in  areas  situated  some  distance  from  German  lines  of  communication.  There  followed  a  con¬ 
certed  and  widespread  search  for  weapons  and  some  clashes  with  Fascists— on  rare  occasions 
with  small,  isolated  German  units— as  well  as  attempts  to  cross  the  lines  and  establish  contact 
with  the  Allies. 

Organisation  of  “Military”  Bands 

The  insurgent  bands  organised  at  this  time  derived  fir  am  both  military  and  political  back¬ 
grounds.  From  the  demoralized  Italian  armed  forces,  several  tens  of  thousands  fled,  individ¬ 
ually  or  in  small  groups,  to  hilly  and  mountainous  areas.  Although  most  of  these  men  were 
chiefly  motivated  by  their  inability  to  reach  home  and  their  fear  of  capture  by  the  Germans, 
there  were  others  who  wanted  to  engage  in  active  resistance  against  the  Germans  and  their 
Italian  collaborators.  From  the  latter  group,  numbering  at  first  only  a  few  thousand,  came  those 
who  organized  themselves  as  irregular  bands,  their  purpose  at  first  being  purely  defensive.  By 
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th«  and  of  September  1943.  suoh  band*  oould  be  found  in  many  of  the  high  Alpine  valleys  end  in 
eome  Apennine  areas. 

Theee  military  bands  were  augmented  by  some  escaped  prisoners  of  war,  mostly  British 
and  Slavs,  who  joined  groups  or  even  established  their  own  small  bands,  mainly  in  areas  of 
central  Rely.  These  bands  were  often,  but  not  always,  in  contact  with  "military"  committees, 
organised  clandestinely  by  army  offtoere  in  Rome,  Turin,  and  some  of  the  other  large  cities. 
They  called  themselves  Patriots,  and  considered  themselves  part  of  the  Italian  armed  forces 
recognising  the  authority  of  the  Italian  government  set  up  by  the  King  and  Marshal  Badoglio  in 
Allied  •occupied  territory.  On  October  13, 1943,  the  Badoglio  government  declared  war  against 
Germany.  For  this  sector  of  the  Insurgency,  which  desoribed  ltaelf  es,  but  was  not,  apolltioal, 
Germans  were  the  main  enemy. 

Organlaatlo n  of  the  Politico!  Rm burnt* 

Even  before  the  armistice,  an  articulate  political  resistance  had  developed  when  responsible 
leaders  of  the  democratic  Action  party,  the  Communist  patty,  end  the  resurrected  Socialist 
party  had  agreed  on  e  common  notion  policy.  The  Initiative  in  bringing  the  three  parties  to¬ 
gether  was  often  taken  by  the  Communists.  Their  universal  slogan  after  the  German  attaok  on 
die  U.S.S.  R.  in  June  1941  was  the  formation  of  e  united  front  against  the  Axis;  and  they  insisted, 
in  Italy  aa  elsewhere  in  German-occupied  Europe,  on  including  in  the  unified  national  front  all 
anti-Fasoiet  political  tendencies.  The  resistanoe  therefore  included  two  pre-Fasclst  parties 
which  had  been  reorganized  between  the  time  of  Mussolini ’a  dismissal  and  the  announcement  of 
the  armistice:  the  Catholic  party,  which  took  the  name  of  Christian  Democratic  party  and  was 
headed  by  De  Gaeperi;  and  the  conservative  Liberal  party,  which  had  governed  Italy  at  the  time 
fascism  seized  power  and  whose  most  authoritative  leaders  were  Senators  Benedetto  Croce  and 
Luigi  Einaudl,  former  Premier  Vittorio  Orlando,  and  former  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Enrico  de  Nicola.  Two  smaller  anti-Fasoiet  parties,  the  Republican  and  Labor  parties,  had  also 
been  reorganized  in  some  sections  of  northern  and  central  Italy. 

After  the  armistice,  antt-Fasciats  organised  clandestine  Committees  of  Nations!  Liberation 
(CLNs)  in  many  of  the  oities  and  towns  of  German-occupied  Italy.  The  CLNs  recognized  the 
leadership  first  of  the  Rome  and  later  the  Milan  committees.  Committees  were  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  three  to  elx  political  parties,  to  the  CLNs,  the  left  was  represented 
by  the  Action,  Socialist,  and  Communist  parties,  the  right,  by  the  Christian  Democratic  and  Lib¬ 
eral  parties;  and  hovering  between  left  and  right  were  the  two  smaller  Republican  and  Labor  parties. 

Growth  of  its  Political  Resistance  mod  the  Imcremiog  Importance 
of  the  Commmmlet  Party 

Covert  groups  of  aotiviets  were  organized  in  cities  and  towns  by  the  parties  of  the  left;  in 
this,  the  Communist  party  considerably  outdistanced  both  the  Socialist  and  the  Action  parties. 
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Covert  groups  connected  with  the  Christian  Democratic  and  Liberal  parties  usually  engaged  only 
in  suoh  activities  as  communications,  protection,  supplies,  and  finance. 

When  members  of  the  Communist  and  Action  parties  and  a  few  Socialists  took  to  the  hills 
and  mountains,  they  usually  avoided  the  "military"  bands.  In  the  countryside,  they  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  organised  into  "political”  or  partisan  bands  both  escaped  soldiers  and  other  young 
people  of  military  age  or  younger  who  were  afraid  of  being  conscripted  for  labor  by  the  Germans 
or  for  military  service  by  the  re-established  Fascist  authorities. 

Under  the  special  conditions  of  hardship,  fear,  and  isolation  that  prevailed  in  their  new  life, 
many  of  these  young  and  essentially  nonpolitical  Italians  were  drawn  Into  a  political  orbit.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  idealism  were  aroused,  pride  in  being  Italian  was  resurrected  along  lines  different 
from  those  of  nationalism  and  fascism,  and  political  ideology  was  born  or  strengthened.  Young 
men  in  the  Communist  bands  soon  found  themselves  drawn  under  the  spell  of  experienced  ln- 
doctrinators— men  who  had  fought  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  or  who  had  been  In  Mussolini's  Jails 
from  the  late  1920's  to  their  liberation  after  the  July  1943  coup,  or  who  had  Infiltrated  into  Italy 
after  the  fall  of  France  in  May  1940  to  reconstruct  a  Communist  underground.  For  many  Indeed 
who  fought  in  the  resistance  bands,  this  period  became  the  most  meaningful  of  their  Uvea,  and 
political  loyalties  born  under  these  conditions  died  hard. 

Political  and  Military  Integration  of  the  Italia n  Resistance 
Under  the  CLN  Organisation 

The  "political"  or  Partisan  bands  kept  in  touch  with  the  city  CLNs,  but  neither  group  recog¬ 
nized  the  authority  of  the  Badogllo  royal  government.  Ihatead,  they  recognised  the  largely  nom¬ 
inal  authority  of  the  Central  Committee  of  National  Liberation  (CCLN)  in  Rome,  headed  by  the 
former  Premier  and  head  of  the  Labor  party*  tv*noe  Bo  no  mi.  After  the  January  1944  Allied 
landing  at  Anzio,  southeast  of  Rome,  tS**'€tenntns  rushed  reinforcements  to  the  ares  and  com¬ 
munication  with  Rome  became  extremely  difficult.  Regional  CLNs  In  central  Italy  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation  for  Northern  Italy  (CLNAI)  then  exercised  supreme  authority  over 
the  "political"  sector  of  the  insurgency. 

In  June  1944,  shortly  after  the  Allied  liberation  of  Rome,  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  strongly 
hated  by  all  anti-Fascists,  yielded  to  Allied  pressure  and  transferred  his  powers  to  his  son, 
Humbert  II,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont.  Marshal  Badogllo  resigned,  and  the  former  chairman  of 
the  CCLN,  Bonomi,  became  premier.  It  was  hoped  that  this  change  would  put  an  end  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  "military"  and  the  "politfcai"  sectors  of  the  insurgency  in  German-occupied 
territory.  The  hope  was  largely  realized:  Most  "military"  bands  entered  the  CLN  organization 
by  giving  their  allegiance  to  one  of  the  CLN  partlea,  usually  either  the  Christian  Democratic 
party  or  the  Liberal  party.  With  the  formation  of  the  Corpo  Volontari  della  Ltbertk  (Liberty  Vol¬ 
unteers)  in  June  1944,  both  Patriots  and  Partisans  were  to  be  included  in  a  single  "military"  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  CLNAI. 
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General  C adorn a  Fuses  Partisan)  and  Patriot)  Into  Liberty  Volunteer  a 

At  the  request  of  the  CLNAI,  Qen.  Raffaele  Csdorna,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  giving 
battle  to  German  armored  units  when  they  tried  to  occupy  Home,  was  parachuted  into  northern 
Italy  in  August  1944,  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  two  aims.  First,  it  was 
felt  that  he  might  succeed  in  acting  as  arbiter  between  the  two  most  influential  Partisan  leaders, 
the  democrat  Ferruccio  Parri,  head  of  the  Rosselli  and  Justice  and  Liberty  bands,  which  formed 
the  military  organization  of  the  Action  party,  and  the  Communist  Luigi  Longo,  head  of  the  Gari¬ 
baldi  formations  linked  to  the  Communist  party.  His  second  mission  was  to  facilitate  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  "military"  bands  into  the  CLN  organization.  In  February  1945,  Cadoma  was  appointed 
by  the  CLNAI  as  commander  of  the  Liberty  Volunteers. 

Antagonism  between  insurgent  bands  with  different  political  affiliations  was  at  times  acute 
and  clashes  sometimes  occurred,  but  on  the  whole  cooperation  and  oonoord  prevailed.  Tension 
was  greatest  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Italy,  where  Italian  Communist  bandB  cooperated 
with  Tito's  Yugoslav  Partisans,  to  the  detriment  of  non-Oommunlst  Italian  bandB.  In  the  western 
Alps,  relations  between  Italian  bonds  and  French  maquis  were  often  unfriendly.  The  Swiss  usu¬ 
ally  gave  generous  help  to  the  bands  located  near  their  border. 


Strength  and  Political  Affiliation  of  Urban  Underground  and  Guerrilla  Banda 

No  reliable  comprehensive  strength  figures  exist  for  either  overt  or  covert  Italian  insurgent 
groups.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  establish  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  members  of  guerrilla  bands, 
activists  in  the  cities,  and  thoec  v.-ho  helped  them.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  1943,  one  month  after  the  armistice,  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  members  in 
bands  north  of  the  Gustav  line  while  city  activists  were  numbered  in  the  thousands.  Winter 
brought  hardship.  Lack  of  food  and  shelter,  as  much  as  attacks  by  Germans  and  Fascists, 
caused  many  bands  to  disperse;  others  were  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  their  former  strength.  By 
February  1944,  there  were  probably  no  more  than  15,000  to  20,000  mem  In  the  bands,  of  whom 
about  three-quarters  were  in  northern  Italy  and  the  remainder  in  central  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strength  of  city  activists  remained  fairly  constant. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  guerrilla  strength  Increased  rapidly,  thanks  largely  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  people  trying  to  escape  German  and  Fascist  recruitment.  By  early  summer 
1944,  while  the  Allies  were  slowly  advancing  in  central  Italy— automatically  ending  the  insurgency 
in  liberated  areas— there  were  probably  as  many  as  120,000  Partisans  and  Patriots  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  10,000  activists  in  the  cities. 

During  the  summer,  in  preparation  for  a  stand  at  the  more  northern  Gothic  line,  between 
Spezla  and  Rimini  where  the  peninsula  Joins  continental  Italy,  the  Germans  engaged  in  severe  and 
successful  mopping-up  operations  in  the  northern  Apennines.  These  were  followed  in  late  summer 
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and  early  fall  by  other  mopping-up  operations  In  the  Alptne  valleys.  By  the  end  of  October  1944, 
Partisans  and  Patriots  were  again  reduoed  to  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  had  been  four  or  five 
months  earlier.  The  numbers  of  city  activists  remained  about  the  same  as  before;  Many  had 
been  caught  or  had  dropped  out,  but  others  had  Joined  their  ranks. 

As  the  winter  of  1944-45  oame  to  sn  end,  men  who  had  been  in  hiding  during  the  cold  months 
returned  to  the  bands  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of  new  recruits.  By  early  April  1945,  when 
the  Allies  opened  their  final  offensive,  the  number  of  Liberty  Volunteers  in  the  German-occupied 
area,  including  a  little  over  one-third  of  Italy  and  some  20  million  inhabitants,  was  again  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  100,000.  There  were  probably  as  many  as  90,000  men  in  the  bends,  while  the  city 
aotivlsts  still  numbered  about  10,000. 

In  terms  of  political  affiliation,  bands  linked  to  the  Communists  accounted  for  about  40  to  45 
percent  of  the  total  strength;  those  linked  to  the  Action  party.  25  to  30  percent:  and  former 
"military"  bands  now  linked  primarily  to  the  Christian  Democratic  and  Liberal  parties,  about 
20  percent.  The  remaining  5  to  15  percent  belonged  to  bands  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  party 
or  to  small  unafflllated  bands,  of  which  there  were  many.  All  city  activists  were  political.  The 
majority  were  Communist  party  members  or  sympathizers  and  most  of  the  others  were  Soclal- 
iste;  relatively  few  were  Actionlsts  or  anarchists. 

Basic  Organisation  of  Units  in  Cities  and  Countryside 

In  the  mountains,  the  hills,  and  soma  large  swampy  areas  of  the  plain,  the  basic  unit  was  the 
band;  in  the  city,  it  was  the  squad.  City  squads  usually  varied  from  5  to  12  men;  only  a  few 
were  larger.  These  were  supposed  to  be  organized  into  brigades,  1 50  men  being  the  maximum 
strength.  A  band,  on  the  other  hand,  might  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  several  hundred  men.  Var¬ 
ious  factors  determined  the  size— the  degree  of  confidence  the  leader  was  able  to  inspire,  hie 
politics,  and  the  availability  of  supplies —food,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  in  that  order. 

Both  "military"  and  "political"  leaders  in  1943  and  early  1944  and  the  CLN  In  1944-45 
established  a  complicated  field  organization  with  brigades  and  divisions,  linked  to  area,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  regional  commands.  Theoretically  a  brigade  would  Include  150  to  450  men,  and  a 
division  several  brigades,  up  to  a  total  strength  of  4,000  men.  There  were  area  commanders, 
at  first  usually  appointed  by  the  military  committee  of  the  party  to  which  most  of  the  brigades  in 
the  area  were  affiliated,  and  later  by  the  regional  and  central  military  committees  of  the  CLN. 
Provincial,  regional,  and  central  military  committees  'Vere  usually  composed  of  four  to  six 
members. 

This  structure  was,  however,  largely  nominal.  City  activists,  for  instance,  only  obeyed 
orders  coming  from  the  political  party  to  which  they  belonged.  Nonetheless,  this  organization 
sometimes  served  a  useful  purpose;  It  provided  a  certain  amount  of  coordination,  distributed 
the  supplies  sent  by  the  Allies  among  bands  of  different  political  coloration,  financed  the  bands, 
and  maintained  communications  with  otherwise  isolated  areas. 


Insurgent  Aims  end  T adieu  in  Early  Operations 

During  the  (tret  months  of  the  insurgency,  the  aim  of  the  bands  was  purely  defensive.  They 
were  generally  located  In  areas  of  little  or  no  military  interest  to  the  Germans  and  their  main 
activities  may  be  described  as  exclusively  internal:  organisation,  collection  of  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the  local  population,  military  training  of  new 
recruits,  communication  with  other  hands,  preferably  those  sharing  Bimilar  political  views,  and 
oolleotion  of  food  and  warm  clothing. 

In  early  dash  s,  the  insurgent  bands,  who  were  unversed  in  guerrilla  warfare,  met  attacks 
by  trying  to  defend  their  positions.  This  could  be  done  with  a  measure  of  suooess  only  so  long 
as  ammunition  lasted— usually  a  few  hours,  occasionally  a  few  days.  The  bands  had  small  arms 
and  on  rare  occasions  a  few  mortars  or  small  artillery  pieces;  Sten  guns  and  light  machineguns 
were  the  most  highly  prized  weapons.  After  a  time  the  insurgents  learned  that  they  should  aban¬ 
don  their  positions  before  being  enciroled  and  that  they  should  avoid  battles  and  concentrate  on 
ambushes.  After  these  tactics  were  adopted,  insurgent  casualties  in  actual  fighting  were  mini¬ 
mized. 

Insurgents  Provide  Allies  With  Information 

Immediately  following  the  armistice  in  September  1943,  resistance  couriers  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  try  to  reach  the  Allies.  Many  were  caught  while  trying  to  cross  the  lines,  others 
gave  up  the  attempt,  but  some  did  get  through.  It  was  a  while  before  Allied  authorities  could 
screen  them  and  establish  their  bona  fldes,  but  within  three  weeks  after  the  Salerno  landing  a 
few  were  able  to  return  behind  the  lines  in  central  Italy,  carrying  with  them  what  mattered  most— 
a  transmitter  and  a  cipher  key. 

The  British  and  Americans  also  received  the  cooperation  of  SIM,  the  Italian  military  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  whose  network  Included  active  agents  on  both  elder  Of  the  line.  In  October,  SIM 
missions,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  went  behind  the  German  lines.  For  several  months  an 
Important  intelligence  network  operated  from  Rome,  organized  by  officers  in  contact  with  SIM. 
Although  strongly  resented  by  the  "political"  sectors  of  the  insurgency,  SIM's  cooperation  was 
valuable.  In  December  1943,  the  first  Allied  mission  reached  northern  Italy.  Meanwhile,  from 
northern  Italy,  CLN  couriers  had  manged  to  establish  contact  with  American  and  British  intelli¬ 
gence  agents  in  Switzerland.  Among  the  CLN  intelligence  networks,  two  of  the  most  efficient 
were  ORI  and  Franchi,  both  linked  primarily  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS). 
Thus  the  Italians  were  able  to  supply  the  Allies  with  useful  military  and  political  Intelligence. 

Active  Operations  Result  in  Limited  Achievements 

Offensive  operations  were  undertaken  largely  on  the  initiative  of  local  leaders  trying  to  in¬ 
terpret  general  directives  that  the  Allies  and  the  Italian  government  in  Allied-occupied  territory 
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issued  by  radio.  Raids  were  directed  and  carried  out  against  German  communication  lines, 
bridges  and  railroad  tracks  were  blown  up,  small  Fascist  and  sometimes  German  garrisons 
nnd  convoys  were  attacked,  and  Internment  and  concentration  camps  were  assaulted  to  free  the 
inmates. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1944,  bands  were  able  to  establish  their  control  over 
relatively  large  mountuinous  areas,  up  to  1,000  square  milsu  or  more.  There  they  organised 
"republics,"  some  of  which  (Montefiorino  in  the  northern  Apennines,  Val  d'Ossola  and  Carnia  in 
the  Alps)  had  civilian  populations  of  30,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  The  Val  d'Ossola  Partisans 
controlled  the  source  of  most  of  industrial  Milan's  waterpower,  a  strategically  Important  area; 
short  of  arms,  they  were  assaulted  by  the  Germans  and  driven  out  within  six  weeks  of  estab¬ 
lishing  their  regime.  i 

City  activists  engaged  In  acts  of  individual  and  collective  terrorism,  more  often  against 
Italian  Fascists  than  against  Germans.  In  the  industrial  olties  they  also  organized  sabotage, 
slowdowns,  and  strikes.  For  example,  serious  strikes  occurred  in  Milan  In  Deoember  1943  and 
March  1944,  and  In  Turin  in  November  1943  and  June  1944.  An  active  clandestine  press  was 
established  and  newspapers  were  published,  with  some  well-known  authors  contributing.  Al¬ 
though  harassed,  the  underground  proved  adept  at  moving  its  presses  and  substituting  new  per¬ 
sonnel  when  necessary.  By  this  means,  anti-Fasclst  and  anti-German  propaganda  was  spread 
and  information  that  the  occupiers  wanted  to  suppress  was  circulated.  2 

Catualtiet  and  Counterintelligence 

Overall  insurgent  casualties  were  heavy.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  clear-cut 
distinction  between  those  insurgents  killed  in  actual  fighting;  the  more  numerous  group  of  those 
who  were  executed  after  being  taken  prisoner;  civilians  killed  for  having  given  aid;  and  civilians 
executed  or  killed  in  the  mistaken  assumption  they  were  insurgents  or  supporters.  In  addition, 
hostages  were  taken  and  in  many  instances  executed.  In  the  course  of  mopplng-up  operations  in 
the  summer  of  1944,  entire  villages  were  wiped  out.  In  one  case,  nearly  2,000  persons  were 
killed  in  a  single  locality.  The  total  number  of  insurgent  casualties  was  estimated  at  about 
60,0)0  to  65,000,  of  whom  between  20,000  and  30,000  were  killed  or  tortured  to  death.  * 

Some  of  these  casualties  were  due  to  Italian  informers,  and  counterintelligence  was  always 
Important  to  both  city  activists  and  guerrilla  bands.  There  was  a  perennial  search  for  Informers 
among  the  local  population  and  for  infiltrators  into  the  movement.  The  number  of  spies  and  In¬ 
formers,  or  of  supposed  spies  and  informers,  who  were  executed  by  the  resistance  was  high  and 
formed  a  significant  portion  of  the  counterinsurgent  losses. 

*To  these  should  be  added  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  members  of  the  Italian  regular  armed 
forces  killed  in  September-October  1943  after  the  armistice  and  those  who  died  in  internment 
camps,  and  about  8,000  Italian  Jews  (one-fifth  the  total  number)  killed  in  extermination  camps. 
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Buim  of  Support  for  the  Resistance 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  insurgency  could  not  have  maintained  Itself  for  twenty  months 
had  It  not  been  actively  supported  by  largo  sectors  of  the  population,  and  at  leu  tit  positively  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation.  Although  Fascists  and  pro-German  Italians 
were  few,  convinced  anti-Fascista  were  also  few  and  convinced  anti-Germ&nn  only  slightly  more 
numerous.  What  mattered  above  all  was  the  fnot  that  most  Italians  wanted  peace,  that  In  their 
minds  fascism  and  Germany  meant  war  and  an  Allied  victory  the  end  of  war.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  the  insurgents,  whatever  their  |>ollttcs  might  be,  were  identified  with  the  Allied  cause— 
that  is,  with  the  end  of  war  and  the  return  of  peace— und  therefore  should  be  helped. 

Farmers,  though  aware  of  the  possible  consequences,  supplied  bands,  refugees,  and  escaped 
prisoners  of  war  with  food;  gave  sunctuary  to  thotic  who  needed  hiding;  and  hid  their  own  young 
men  to  avoid  conscription  by  the  Germans  and  Fascists.  Few  ever  acted  as  informers.  Land- 
owners'  country  villas  were  often  used  as  hiding  places  and  as  concentration  points  for  members 
of  the  resistance.  The  clergy  provided  sanctuary  in  monasteries,  convents,  and  parish  houses. 
Members  of  the  lower  clergy'  volunteered  to  act  as  couriers;  the  upper  clergy  used  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  prevent  executions  and  deportations,  and  during  the  laBt  few  weeks  acted  as  interme¬ 
diaries  to  bring  about  the  surrender  of  Germans  and  Fascists.  Business  people  gave  money, 
some  willingly,  others  under  coercion— most  hoping  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  winning  side. 
Industrialists  cooperated  with  the  recently  established  underground  unions  in  order  to  curtail 
production.  Great  caution  was  required,  because  the  Germans  were  active,  efficient,  and  ruth¬ 
less,  and  a  sizable  number  of  Italians  were  cooperating  with  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  a 
strong  net  of  anti-German  solidarity  protected  the  insurgents;  and  for  the  Italians,  accustomed 
to  bitter  political  divisions  and  rigid  socioeconomic  compartmentalization,  this  was  a  new  and 
valuable  experience. 

Organisation  of  British  and  American  Aid  for  the  Italian  Resistance 

Both  the  expectation  and  the  reality  of  Allied  aid  were  of  fundament-1’  importance  to  the 
Italian  insurgency,  geared  from  the  beginning  to  the  conviction  that  the  Allies  would  win  the  war. 
For  their  part,  the  Allies  had  been  anxious  to  establish  contact  with  Italian  anti-Fascist  groups. 
After  seven  Allied  divisions  were  withdrawn  from  Italy  early  in  the  summer  of  1944  for  the 
planned  Allied  landing  in  southern  France,  any  aid  the  Italian  insurgents  could  offer  assumed  new 
Importance.  On  the  British  side,  the  Special  Operations  Executive  (SOE),  operating  in  Italy  as 
Special  Force  No.  1,  sent  representatives  to  the  guerrilla  bands,  while  British  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  was  entrusted  with  intelligence  operations  behind  enemy  lines,  and  a  smaller  British  orga¬ 
nization,  A  Force,  attempted  to  recover  prisoners  of  war  stranded  in  enemy  territory.  On  the 
American  side,  special  operations  were  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  whose  unit 
in  Italy  was  known  as  2677th  Regiment.  The  British  and  American  missions  were  not  integrated; 
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each  operated  In  separate  areas  with  Its  own  bands.  All  clandestine  operations  In  Italy,  how 
ever,  were  coordinated  within  army  group  hcudqunrters  (Allied  Armies  in  Italy,  lalor  known  as 
1 8th  Army  Group)  and  within  the  combined  theater  command  in  Italy  (Allied  Forces  Headquarters, 
known  as  AFHQ). 

By  the  summer  of  1044,  several  dozen  Allied  missions  had  beon  sent  into  enemy  territory— 
a  few  by  land  across  the  lines,  some  by  sea,  most  by  plane.  Missions  usually  included  two  or 
three  people;  their  composition  varied,  some  being  formed  only  of  Allied  personnel,  others  of 
Allied  and  Italian  personnel,  and  still  others  of  Italian  personnel  only.  Approximately  200  mis¬ 
sions  were  sent  to  the  Italian  resistance  groups  behind  the  lines  of  SOE  and  OSS  during  the  in¬ 
surgency. 

Mott  Allied  Suppliet  Are  Airdropped 

Through  the  information  received  from  couriers  and  from  missions,  it  also  became  possible 
for  SOE  and  OSS  to  send  supplies  to  the  Insurgents  by  sea  or,  preferably,  by  air.  The  first  drops 
occurred  In  October  1943;  they  Increased  in  frequency  and  quantity  until  July  1944.  For  several 
months  thereafter,  German  mopping-up  operations,  the  collapse  of  the  hope  that  the  Germans 
would  fall  that  year,  the  later  diversion  of  supplies  and  airplanes  to  the  Allies  fighting  in  southern 
France  and  to  the  Polish  Home  Army  fighting  the  Germans  in  Warsaw  in  August  and  September, 
and  the  coming  of  winter  brought  a  decline  of  Allied  aid  to  the  Italian  insurgency.  In  November 
1944,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  Italy,  General  Harold  R.  Alexander  (later 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Mediterranean),  realizing  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  parti¬ 
sans.  directed  them  to  disband  for  the  season. 

Some  resistance  leaders  viewed  this  order  as  a  manifestation  of  bad  faith— an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  Italians  both  from  participating  in  the  liberation  of  their  country  and  from  creating 
the  new  postwar  social  order  they  envisaged  for  Italy.  Also,  since  most  of  the  partisans  then 
remaining  in  the  hills  and  mountains  had  nowhere  to  go,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  comply 
with  the  order.  3 

Supplies  were  delivered  more  frequently  and  in  greater  quantities  after  February  1945. 
Supplies  included  weapons  (small  arms),  ammunition,  medicines,  clothing,  and  some  foodstuffs. 
Allied  records  indicated  that  by  the  end  of  the  war  over  8,000  tons  of  supplies  had  been  air¬ 
dropped,  68  percent  from  U.S.  army  aircraft.'  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  6,000  tons 
were  recovered  by  drop-zor.e  crews.  Italian  estimates  of  Allied  supplies  range  from  3,000  to 
4,000  tons,  which  may  suggest  the  rate  of  recovery.  Resistance  leaders  have  indicated  that  this 
amount  covered  about  half  of  what  was  needed. 

Formaliaation  of  Relation*  Between  the  Alliet  and  the  Italian  Retutance 

Relations  between  the  Italian  resistance  and  the  Allied  powers  in  Italy  were  finally  formal¬ 
ized  in  late  1944.  Four  representatives  of  the  CLNAI  and  AFHQ  met  in  November  and  December 
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11)44  <tnri  reached  an  agreement  in  which  the  CLNAI  gave  nonurnnces  that  its  military  arm,  the 
General  Command  of  the  Volunteer*  of  Liberty,  would  carry  out  Allied  directives  and  would 
come  under  direct  Allied  command  ns  Italy  wan  Unrated,  and  that  the  CLNAI  itself  would  ree- 
nguir.e  the  Allied  Military  Government  (AMO)  to  l>e  established  In  former  enemy-occupied  ter¬ 
ritory.  Hy  thus  dculing  directly  with  the  CLNAI,  the  Allies  gave  it  and  its  Liberty  Volunteers 
official  status.  They  nlso  agreed  to  give  financial  support,  up  to  160  million  lire  a  month,  to  the 
Volunteer*  of  Liberty.  And  in  n  following  agreement  signed  on  December  26,  1944,  by  the  same 
representatives  of  the  CLNAI  and  the  Bonomi  government,  the  Italian  government  In  liberated 
Home  recogniacd  the  CLNAI  us  "the  organ  of  the  anti -Fascist  parties  In  enemy-occupied  terri¬ 
tory,"  und  appointed  the  CLNAI  as  its  delegate  In  the  struggle  against  Fascists  and  Germans. 

Ne te  Minioiu  Undertaken  by  the  CLNAI 

The  new  importance  of  the  CLNAI  and  the  Liberty  Volunteers  was  reflected  In  the  missions 
assigned  them  by  the  Allies— to  harass  the  lines  of  communication  of  retreating  Germans,  safe¬ 
guard  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  against  German  scorch  tacticB,  and  maintain  law 
and  order  in  arcus  vacated  by  the  Germans  until  the  Allied  Military  Government  should  arrive.  s 

It  wns  not  until  early  April  1945,  however,  when  the  Allied  armies  were  again  on  the  move, 
that  the  military  broakthough  came  near  Bologna.  Then,  while  the  Germans  were  slowly  trying 
to  withdraw  toward  the  Alps,  the  partisans  rose.  The  Liberty  Volunteers,  swelled  in  late  April 
to  their  greatest  numbers,  took  over  in  towns,  sometimes  as  in  Turin  after  heavy  fighting  against 
Fascists,  or  as  In  Genoa  after  fighting  the  Germans,  but  most  often  after  the  Germans  had  pulled 
out  or  holed  up  in  their  barracks  and  cantonments  nwaiting  the  arrival  of  Allied  forces  to  accept 
their  surrender.  When  hostilities  came  to  a  close  on  May  2,  1945,  most  important  towns  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  partisans  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Allied  armies,  and 
the  mission  to  thwart  German  scorch  tactics  had,  in  many  instances,  been  successfully  carried 
out.  * 


C(W!S1  ERINS  IR  GEM.  Y 

Just  us  several  months  elapsed  before  the  Allies  realized  the  existence  and  potential  value 
of  the  insurrectionary  movement  developing  in  German-occupied  territory,  so  it  also  took  sev¬ 
eral  months  for  the  Fascists  and  the  Germans  to  become  aware  of  the  insurgency,  to  recognize 
Its  exact  nature,  and  to  conclude  that  strong  measures  would  be  required  to  suppress  it. 

Neither  Italian  Fascitis  nor  Germans  Consider  Rebellion  a  Possibility 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  delay.  The  Fascists,  accustomed  to  a  docile  populace,  did 
not  believe  that  a  mass-supported  revolt  could  be  mounted  against  them.  They  were  convinced 
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that  the* it*  opposition  was  limited  to  the  small  monarchical  groups  and  a  few  old-time  active 
anti -Fascists.  Moreover,  Italian  Fascists  had  an  interest  in  minimizing  the  size  of  the  Insur¬ 
gency  ns  much  as  possible  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  position  with  the  Germans. 

The  Germans,  in  turn,  were  unable  to  reconcile  an  insurrection  with  their  own  image  of  the 
Italian  nation.  Although  attempts  to  enforce  labor  conscription  had  caused  anti-German  rioting 
in  Naples  during  the  four  days  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  Allies,  both  German  experts  and 
Fascist  advisers  regarded  this  as  merely  an  isolated  episode  touched  off  by  the  emotionalism  of 
the  Neapolitans  and  the  proximity  of  Allied  troops. 

Similarly,  the  concentration  of  thousands  of  "bandits"  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  in  the  fall  of  1943  was  interpreted  as  the  rather  unimportant  last  act  in  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  Italian  armed  forces.  In  the  German  view,  the  fact  that  many  disbanded  ex¬ 
soldiers  had  joined  together  did  not  mean  that  they  were  organized  or  that  they  meant  to  fight; 
it  was  nothing  "serious.  "  German  authorities  were  confident  that  they  would  be  able  to  liquidate 
rapidly  what  they  considered  to  be  only  the  remnants  of  the  Italian  armed  forces,  to  crush  totally 
any  attempts  that  "Communists"  (as  Germans  tended  to  call  all  anti- Fascists)  might  make  against 
the  German  occupiers,  and  in  general  to  keep  the  situation  under  control. 

Most  of  the  Italian  army  surrendered  quietly  and  in  unit  formation,  and  the  Germans  moved 
quickly  to  dispose  of  disbanded  Italian  soldiers  behind  their  lines.  In  late  September  and  early 
October,  small  German  infantry  units— usually  a  battalion  or  less,  with  some  artillery  support— 
easily  cleared  disbanded  soldiers  and  officers  from  several  areas  in  which  they  had  concentrated. 
These  areas  extended  fttom  the  Maiella  mountain  in  central  Italy  to  the  southern  Alps  in  Piedmont 
and  were  relatively  close  to  points  of  military  interest  to  the  Germans.  Even  where  disbanded 
soldiers  numbered  several  thousands  (as  for  instance  at  Boves,  in  Cuneo  Province)  and  had 
capable  officers  to  lead  them,  there  was  never  more  than  token,  inefficient,  and  badly  organized 
resistance.  Neither  side  suffered  many  casualties  of  dead  or  wounded.  On  the  other  hand, 
numerous  prisoners  caught  with  weapons  were  executed,  and  the  remaining  captives  were  con¬ 
scripted  for  labor. 


As  Insurgent  Activities  Grow  in  Intensity,  Mussolini  Becomes  Aware  oj  the  Threat 

Correctly  viewing  this  resistance  of  a  small  fraction  of  Italian  troops  as  a  last  feeble  gasp 
of  the  disintegrated  Italian  army,  the  Germans  failed  to  realize  that  parallel  to  this  residual  re¬ 
sistance  was  a  new  phenomenon— the  formation  of  insurgent  guerrilla  bands  In  the  mountainous 
and  hilly  regions  and  of  active  clandestine  groups  in  the  cities.  Several  developments  before 
winter  set  in  should  have  warned  the  Germans  that  something  different  was  taking  place.  "Polit¬ 
ical"  bands  had  been  formed  whose  names— Garibaldi,  Rosselli,  Mateotti  —  were  by  now  known  to 
the  Fascist  authorities  and  W ere  evidence  of  their  political  nature  and  affiliation.  Also,  a 
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large-scale,  although  partial,  strike  in  Turin  at  the  end  of  November  had  paralyzed  industrial 
production:  this  was  of  even  grenter  concern  to  the  Germans  than  Italy's  military  defection. 
Fascist  authorities  know,  as  their  reports  showed,  that  the  strike  had  been  organized  by  Com¬ 
munist  and  Socialist  underground  labor  lenders.  Furthermore,  in  a  number  of  localities  Fascist 
leaders,  including  a  few  high  ones,  had  been  assassinated;  28  lost  their  lives  during  the  last  days 
of  November  alone. 

From  late  November  insurrection  was  in  the  making.  When  the  January  1944  Allied  landing 
took  place  at  Anzio,  rebel  raids  disrupted  road  and  rail  communications  in  central  Italy.  By  the 
end  of  January,  Mussolini  was  convinced  that  the  insurgency  was  as  great  a  threat  to  both  his  and 
the  Germans'  positions  as  the  Allied  occupation  of  southern  Italy.  This  conviction,  however,  was 
still  not  shared  by  the  German  authorities. 

The  Divided  and  Impotent  Government  Under  Miutolini 

Divided  authority  and  conflicting  policies  presented  further  obstacles  to  liquidating  the  in¬ 
surgency.  Despite  advice  to  the  contrary,  he  German  dictator  Adolf  Hitler  had  decided  not  to 
treat  German -occupied  Italy  as  enemy  territory  (in  the  category  of  Poland  and  Serbia*!,  but  to 
allow  it  to  have  its  own  government  and  be  treated  more  or  less  as  an  ally  (in  the  category  of, 
for  instance,  Hungary  and  Slovakia). 

The  new  Italian  Fascist  government  under  Mussolini  attempted  to  maintain  a  certain  status, 
stressing  its  rig)  ;  and  seeking  a  degree  of  autonomy.  Mussolini,  however,  was  a  worn-out  man 
and  no  longer  controlled  either  himself  or  his  supporters.  Describing  Mussolini  at  this  time, 
German  Field  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring  remarked  that  "he  was  past  his  prime,  both  in  health 
and  power.  "  Neither  confident  of  his  followers  nor  physically  energetic  enough  to  act  with  res¬ 
olution,  Mussolini  "surrendered  more  and  more  to  the  lethargy  of  philosophic  speculation.  He 
was  now  no  longer  a  dictator,"  wrote  Kesselring,  "only  a  man  who  through  the  vagaries  of  life 
had  glimpsed  the  mountaintops  .  .  .  . 

Mussolini  and  some  of  his  adherents  wanted  to  remain  entirely  in  control  of  internal  affairs, 
including  the  liquidation  of  the  insurgency.  At  first  they  hoped  to  accomplish  this  with  their  own 
forces;  by  the  end  of  spring  1944,  however,  they  realized  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  man¬ 
power,  to  say  nothing  of  materiel,  and  concluded  that  German  aid  was  indispensable.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  they  still  wanted  to  be  in  control  of  operations.  Other  more  realistic  Fascist  leaders, 
among  them  the  first  Minister  of  Interior  Renato  Ricci  and  former  party  secretary  Roberto  > 
Farinacci,  had  been  willing  from  the  beginning  to  act  in  all  fields  under  direct  German  super¬ 
vision  and  to  accept  German  orders.  A  third  group,  led  by  Marshal  Rodolfo  Graziani,  who  had 


•See  Chapter  Nine,  "Poland  (1 939-1944),  and  Chapter  Eleven,  "Yugoslavia  (1941-1944).  " 


become  Minister  of  Defense  and  head  of  the  few  regular  Italian  armed  forces,  rejected  a  subor¬ 
dinate  position  and  wanted  to  be  treated  as  Germany's  ally.  In  both  Internal  and  mllltnry  affairs. 

German  Reaction*  tc  the  Italian  Fetcin  Government 

There  was  a  similar  lack  of  consensus  among  high  German  leaders  In  Italy.  The  operational 
commander,  Field  Marshal  Kesselring,  wanted  to  treat  Italians  as  a  vanquished  enemy  and  was 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Italian  armed  force,  either  for  fighting  at  the  front  or 
for  dealing  with  the  insurgency.  He  had  only  reluctantly  accepted  Hitler's  decision  to  set  up  a 
puppet  government  In  German-occupied  Italy, •  and  within  his  own  considerable  field  of  authority, 
he  did  his  best  to  disregard  the  Italians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  territorial  commander,  Gen.  Rudolf  Toussalnt,  was  disposed 
to  share  the  administration  of  nonoperational  zones  with  Italian  Fascist  authorities.  The  chief 
German  political  authority.  Ambassador  Rudolf  von  Rahn,  was  convinced  that  Italian  hostility  to 
the  Germans  would  lessen  if  they  could  feel  masters  In  their  own  house;  he  therefore  intended  to 
strengthen  the  Fascist  government  and  give  It  a  good  deal  of  responsibility.  The  chief  security 
officer,  SS  Gen.  Karl  Wolff,  tended  to  agree  with  Rahn.  Intrigues  and  bickering  went  on  for 
months.  It  is  doubtful  that  greater  unity  would  have  succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  insurgency 
completely,  but  quarrele  led  to  delays  which  were  bound  to  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  counter¬ 
insurgency  measures. 

Fa* cist  Force i:  Local  and  Personal  Irregulars 

Mussolini  was  in  a  poor  position  to  deal  with  the  insurgency,  since,  in  the  fall  of  1943,  he 
had  no  armed  forces  at  his  disposal.  Efforts  to  create  some  Italian  armed  forces  were  there¬ 
fore  made  at  three  different  levels:  local,  often  personal,  irregular  forces;  governmental  Irreg¬ 
ular  formations;  and  governmental  regular  troops. 

In  the  weeks  Immediately  following  the  armistice,  a  few  energetic  Fascists  set  up  their  own 

irregular  forces.  One  of  the  largest— and  the  best  trained  and  equipped,  thanks  to  the  personal 

ms, 

interest  of  German  Grand  Adm.  Karl  Doenitz— was  the  X  MAS  (10th  Torpedo-boat  Flotilla),  a  com¬ 

mando  land  unit  organized  around  a  small  core  of  Fascist  naval  personnel  at  the  naval  base  of 
Spezia  who  had  refused  to  go  over  to  the  Allies.  Prince  Junio  Valerio  Borghese  was  the  orga¬ 
nizer  and  commander  of  the  Xma  MAS,  which  reached  a  strength  of  about  4,000  men  (over 
10,000,  according  to  Fascist  sources). 

Another  well-known  but  smaller  irregular  force  formed  through  individual  initiative  was 
the  Muti  (named  for  the  former  Fascist  party  secretary  Ettore  Muti,  assassinated  in  August 
1943).  The  Muti  reached  a  strength  of  about  500  men  (4,000,  according  to  Fascist  sources).  In 
certain  localities  in  northern  and  central  Italy,  old-time  Fascists  revived  the  squadristi,  which 
20  years  before  had  battled  unarmed  anti- Fascists.  In  Rome,  Florence,  and  Verona,  Fascists 
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organized  themselves  um  Irregular  and  revolutionary  police  corps,  replacing  the  regular  author- 
itU'a  and  nt  times  coming  into  conflict  with  Oerman  military  authorities  because  of  their  ex- 
cchhck.  The  po|Milntion  called  these  irregular  police  corps  "bands"  and  their  members  "ban¬ 
dits,  "  On  their  own  Initiative,  Home  of  these  voluntary  Irregular  formations  attacked  insurgent 
baMs  In  the  mountains,  usually  with  little  or  no  success,  and  engaged,  more  successfully,  In 
reprisal*  against  captured  insurgents  and  those  who  had  helped  them. 

Fat  rial  Foret t:  Governmental  trregulan 

An  important  attempt  to  create  Fascist  armed  forces  occurred  when  Minister  of  Interior 
Renato  Ricci,  in  collaboration  with  party  officials,  tried  to  set  up  governmental  irregular  forma¬ 
tions.  In  November  1943,  Ricci  first  organized  the  Republican  National  Guard  (GNR).  On 
IMipor,  It  reached  a  strength  of  140,000  to  150,000  men.  In  February  1944,  the  German  and 
Fascist  authorities  decided  to  use  the  GNR  against  the  insurgents.  Only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  units  were  effectively  employed,  usually  as  auxiliaries  of  German  troops;  according 
to  Fascist  sources,  about  35,000  men  participated  In  the  counterinsurgency  operations  of  March 
und  April  1944.  Lack  of  equipment  and  training  coupled  with  poor  morale  made  the  GNR  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Its  members  were  mainly  young  men  who  wanted  to  avoid  German  labor  conscription  and 
still  believed,  in  late  1943,  in  a  German  victory.  A  few'  months  later  this  belief  no  longer  held. 

In  view  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  GNR.  Mussolini,  in  late  spring  1944,  entrusted  General 
Mischi  with  the  command  of  special  counterinsurgent  units,  the  CARS  (Corpo  Addcstramento 
Reparti  Speciaii).  The  CARS  should  have  Included  the  local  Fascist  irregular  formations,  but 
the  Xma  MAS  anci  others  refused  to  cooperate.  At  the  end  of  June,  when  it  became  more  and 
more  imperative  to  attack  the  rapidly  growing  insurgent  bands,  now  supplied  with  increasing 
regularity  by  the  Allies,  Mischi  had  only  3,000  men,  instead  of  the  10,000  promised  him. 

In  July,  Mussolini  decided  to  militarize  sectors  of  the  membership  of  the  Fascist  party, 
starting  with  the  thousands  of  Fascists  who  had  fled  from  central  Italy  after  the  Allied  break¬ 
through  at  Cassino.  Called  Brigate  Nere  (Black  Brigades),  the  new  units  were  able  to  enlist 
only  about  6,000  party  members  (30,000,  according  to  Fascist  sources).  Unlike  the  GNR,  the 
Black  Brigades  were  reliable,  but  they  had  few’  men.  Equipped  by  the  Germans  and  acting  to  the 
end  as  efficient  German  auxiliaries,  the  Black  Brigades  failed  to  break  the  insurgency.  Instead, 
their  excesses  fanned  the  hostility  of  the  population  against  both  Germans  and  Fascists.  Other 
governmental  irregular  formations  were  the  CO-GU  (Counter-Guerrilla  Units),  and  the  RAP 
(Anti-Partisan  Units).  These  had  only  a  few  members  and  were  relatively  insignificant. 

Fob  cut  For  ret:  Regular  Troop  t 

On  the  third  level  were  regular  Fascist  government  troops.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Field  Marshal  Kesselring  in  Italy  andof  Reichs  Marshal  Herman  Goering  and  others  in  Germany, 
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Hitler  had  authorised  the  formation  of  an  Italian  regular  armed  foroe,  to  be  oommanded  by 
Marshal  Graztani.  During  the  first  half  of  1944,  about  60,000  men,  formed  into  four  divisions, 
were  trained  in  southern  Germany  and  equipped  by  the  Germans.  Two  divisions  returned  to 
Italy  in  midsummer  1944,  According  to  the  Germans,  10,000  men  deserted  immediately; 
according  to  the  Fascists,  only  5,000.  The  other  two  divisions  were  sent  to  Italy  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Both  Field  Marshal  Kesselrlng  and  his  successor,  Gen.  Heinrioh  von  Vietinghoff-Seheel, 
refused  to  have  Italian  troops  on  the  front,  except  briefly  on  a  short  stretch  of  the  Gothic  line 
near  the  Ligurian  Sea.  During  the  last  few  months  of  the  war,  the  remslnlng  parts  of  the  tour 
Italian  divisions  were  used,  like  the  Black  Brigades,  as  auxiliaries  of  German  foreea  repressing 
the  insurgents  in  northwestern  Italy  (Piedmont  and  Liguria),  the  area  of  most  Intensive  Insurgent 
activity.  On  the  whole,  Italians  proved  to  be  Ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  insurgenoy. 

ReaporuibUity ,  Organisation,  and  Command  of  Carman  For  cm 
for  Fighting  the  Guerrilla s 

In  the  case  of  the  Germans,  there  was  a  difference  In  mission  and  some  rivalry  between 
regular  Wehrmaoht  forces  and  speoial  SS  units.  German  regular  troops,  both  territorial  and 
operational,  had  taken  charge,  in  the  fall  of  1943,  of  disarming  Italian  divisions  and  mopping  up 
concentrations  of  disbanded  soldiers.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1943-44,  troops  belonging  to 
the  territorial  command,  which  controlled  50  of  the  60-odd  provinces  of  German-occupied  Italy, 
engaged  in  numerous  successful  mopping-up  operations  against  bands,  which  German  authorities 
still  believed  were  mainly  the  residue  of  the  Italian  regular  forces.  The  Wehrmacht  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  operations,  including  those  against  guerrillas,  in  the  forward 
combat  zone.  SS  units  stationed  in  the  cities  and  Gestapo  personnel  (not  numerous  in  Italy)  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  mainly  concerned  with  the  repression  of  pro-Allied  espionage  and  sabotage 
activities.  Until  May  1944,  antiguerrilla  activities  outside  the  forward  zone  were  the  special 
preserve  of  the  SS  Reichsfiihrer. 

In  May  1944,  the  Wehrmacht  commander,  Field  Marshal  Kesselring,  was  given  "absolute 
authority  in  dealing  with  the  Guerrillas  in  the  Italian  theatre  of  war,"  with  the  Supreme  SS  and 
Police  Leader,  SS  Gen.  Karl  Wolff,  personally  subordinate  to  him.  In  effect,  this  meant  that  the 
SS  conducted  operations  within  its  own  zone  on  its  own  responsibility  and  also  carried  out 
Kesselring's  directives.  The  function  of  suppressing  insurgent  activists  in  the  cities  was  en¬ 
trusted  primarily  to  SS  units,  aided  by  squads  of  antisaboteurs  and  demolition  experts.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  bands,  SS  units  might  be  combined  with  Wehrmacht  troops,  Italian  autonomous  and 
governmental  formations,  Italian  SS  units  incorporated  in  the  German  forces,  two  below-strength 
divisions  of  "Vlasov's  Army,"*  and,  toward  the  end,  small  groups  of  mlllclens,  French 


*Recrulted  among  Soviet  prisoners  of  war  and  anti -Communist  exiles  from  the  U.S.  S.  R. 
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collaborators  who  had  (led  France  before  the  advancing  Allies.  In  principle,  the  senior  German 
officer,  regardless  of  service,  commanded.  Cither  closed  or  mixed  units  under  an  independent 
command  were  also  kept  in  readiness  to  be  committed  in  large-scale  operations  against  the 
partisans.  * 

Strmgth  end  Tr miming  of  Counteriniurgmt  Forres 

It  was  reckoned,  rather  approximately,  that  from  May  1944  to  the  end  of  the  war  a  year 
later,  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  forces  available  to  the  German  command  in  Italy  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  fighting  insurgents  or  In  isolating  insurgent-held  areas.  This  would  include  almost 
200.000  men;  however,  these  were  never  all  used  in  counterinsurgent  operations  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  was  high,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  German  SS,  the  general  quality  of  the 
counterinsurgent  troops  was  mediocre.  Fighting  against  the  Allies  took  precedence  over  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  insurgents  and  the  best  troops  were  almost  constantly  on  active  duty  at  the  front 
lines. 

To  the  elements  of  weakness  already  mentioned— incorrect  estimates  about  the  insurgency, 
divided  authority,  inefficiency  of  Italian  Fascist  troops,  and  mediocrity  of  most  available  Ger¬ 
man  units-should  be  added  the  lack  of  serious  training  in  counterinsurgent  action.  The  Italian 
Fascist  governmental  irregulars  were  as  undisciplined  as  the  individually  formed  Fascist  ir¬ 
regular  groups.  Although  some  German  SS  units  had  received  antiguerrilla  and  antisabotage 
training  and  a  number  of  Wehrmacht  units  had  sometimes  had  considerable  experience  in  fight¬ 
ing  insurgents  in  German-occupied  areas  outside  Italy,  these  w-ere  the  exceptions.  Much  of  the 
oounterinsurgent  action  was  entrusted  to  officers  and  men  who  had  received  only  conventional 
military  training. 

CormauM  Show  jVo  Intmremt  in  Monmiiitary  Memurmt 

Although  it  is  true  that  counterinsurgent  units  easily  dispersed  bands  whenever  direct 
clashes  occurred,  German  commanders  proved  least  able  to  deal  with  the  insurgency  where  it 
mattered  most— in  relation  to  the  support  given  it  by  a  majority  of  the  Italian  population.  Also, 
both  the  Germans  and  the  Italian  Fascists  failed  to  appreciate  the  important  subjective  elements 
in  the  insurgency-the  strength  of  the  emotions  driving  the  insurgents,  their  ideology,  political 
beliefs,  and  willingness  to  accept  discipline  and  face  sacrifices.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that,  with  the  war  already  going  badly  for  the  Axis,  there  was  little  scope  in  German-occupied 
Italy  for  effective  nonmilitary  counterinsurgent  measures.  The  German-sponsored  Fascist 
government  made  plans  for  economic  and  social  reforms,  but  the  German  authorities  showed  a 
total  lack  of  interest,  and  the  plans  were  not  implemented. 

In  view  of  the  situation  existing  at  the  time,  it  is  doubtful  that  implementation  of  reforms 
would  have  altered  events  appreciably.  The  Germans'  main  nonmilitary  concerns  were  for  the 
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recruitment  of  Italian  labor,  chiefly  for  use  In  Oermany,  and  for  a  high  level  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  output.  On  both  counts,  the  Germans  met  with  almost  complete  failure.  The  fail¬ 
ure  was  part  of  the  general  situation,  of  whloh  the  insurgency  was  another  manifestation.  Only 
military  suooess  against  the  Allies  could  have  modified  the  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Germans. 

Germans  Flew  Guerrillas  Mere  Seriously  as  Casualties  Increase 

It  was  not  until  April  1944  that  plana  to  orush  the  rebellion  were  discussed,  rather  per¬ 
functorily,  at  a  summit  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
overt  insurgency  mis  recognized  by  the  Axis  aa  sufficiently  dangerous  to  require  a  general  plan 
to  liquidate  it— as  distinguished  from  mopping-up  operations  undertaken  by  local  German  tactical 
authorities.  Instructions  were  given  to  the  German  military  and  political  authorities  in  Italy  and 
concrete  steps  were  adopted  soon  after  to  stamp  out  the  insurgency  methodically. 

If  German  army  commanders  in  Italy  were  generally  less  interested  in  the  antiguerrilla 
problem  than  in  their  front  lines,  their  Commander  in  Chief  was  not  unaware  of  its  dangerous 
potentialities.  By  June  1944,  with  the  fall  of  Rome,  Kesselrlng  considered  that  the  Italian  in¬ 
surgents  "might  critically  affeot  the  retirement  of  my  armies.  "»•  This  judgment  concerning  the 
possible  gravity  of  the  Insurgent  threat  was  to  be  confirmed  when,  for  the  three-month  period  of 
June-August  1944,  Kesselrlng's  Intelligence  officer  reported  to  him  that  German  losses  to  the 
partisans  were  5,000  killed  and  25,000-30,000  wounded  or  kidnaped.  According  to  his  own  re¬ 
duced  estimate,  Kesselrlng  thought  "a  more  probable  minimum  figure"  to  be  5,000  killed,  7,000- 
8,000  killed  or  kidnaped,  and  possibly  a  like  number  wounded.  "In  any  case,"  he  claimed  later, 
"the  proportion  of  casualties  on  the  German  side  alone  greatly  exceeded  the  total  Partisan 
losses. "H 


German  Tactics  Against  Guerrillas  and  Population 

The  German  theater  commander  therefore  ordered  the  antiguerrilla  war  to  be  fought  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  battle  at  the  front.  Tanks,  artillery,  and  flamethrowers,  formerly  reserved 
for  the  front  lines,  were  now  to  be  used  also  against  the  partisans .  The  best  troops  "were  only 
just  good  enough. "  All  plans  were  enshrouded  in  secrecy,  and  strictest  security  was  maintained 
over  troop  movements.  Reconnaissance  was  given  the  highest  priority,  because  the  aim  was  to 
kin  ‘guerrillas,  not  capture  territory:  "The  capture  of  a  Partisan  hide-out  was  of  no  practical 
use,"  according  to  Kesselrlng,  "unless  they  defended  it.  "it 

The  Germans  were  able  to  take  any  insurgent-held  area  once  they  decided  to  move  in 
strength.  Although  German  counterinsurgent  units  entrusted  with  the  destruction  of  insurgent 
bands  were  usually  smaller  than  their  opponents',  they  enjoyed  superiority  in  armament. 

The  scarcity  of  both  planes  and  fuel,  however,  minimized  the  use  of  the  German  aircraft  for 
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caunlcrln:’’.ugcnt  notion*.  •  Taction  uwd  by  German  oommandera  eventually  became  uniform; 
German  unit*  and  their  Italian  auxiliaries  would  curround  an  Inaurgent-hold  area;  then,  after 
softening  it  up  with  intenatvc  artillery  fire,  they  would  advance  under  the  protection  of  tanka  and 
armored  cars.  There  were  few  eaaea  of  prolonged  resistance. 

Ah  an  example,  after  the  Allied  breakthrough  at  Caasino  in  May  1944,  SS  troops  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  function  of  clearing  insurgents  from  the  Apenntne  area  of  the  Gotitic  line  to 
which  the  dormant!  withdrew  during  the  Bummer.  The  insurgents  numbered  several  tons  of 
thouaando,  and  some  of  the  bonds  held  several  hundred  square  miles.  Within  a  few  months,  the 
area  was  completely  cleared,  and  even  Inter  there  waa  no  regrouping  of  insurgent  bands.  In  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1944,  the  Germana  undertook  the  clearing  of  partisan-held  areas  that  threat¬ 
ened  their  lines  of  communication  on  their  possible  retreat  through  northern  Italy.  By  late 
September,  using  30,000  troops,  they  eliminated  tho  Monte  Grappa  bastion  in  the  Veneto;  by  the 
end  of  October,  they  cleared  up  Important  partisan-held  areaa  In  the  Val  d'Ossola  and  Val 
d' Aosta;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had  eliminated  crack  partisan  bands  In  the  Veneto  and  the 
Curnin  and  wiped  out  the  "Republic  of  Camia."  Along  with  heavy  partisan  casualties,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  inflicted  numerous  civilian  lossos  through  reprisals. »« 

German  reprisals  against  the  civilian  population— destruction  of  villages,  taking  of  hostages, 
and  shooting  of  persons  in  retaliation  for  partisan  activities— proved  mi  extremely  effective 
weapon  and  helped  in  area  pacification.  After  aeverni  massacres  had  taken  place,  insurgents— 
either  of  their  own  accord  or  following  requests  made  by  religious  and  lay  spokesmen  of  the 
civilian  population— would  often  disperse  when  warned  that  SS  units  were  coming.  The  arrival 
of  SS  units  in  an  area  was  often  enough  to  stop  all  Insurgent  activities. 

In  some  cases,  the  Germans  tried  to  isolate  and  leave  partisan-held  areas  tnnt  were  not  of 
direct  military  interest  to  them.  As  relatively  few  counterinsurgent  forces  were  available, 
isolation  was  effective  only  where  narrow  gorges  and  passes  made  it  possible  for  small  units  to 
seal  off  the  area,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Alpine  valleys. 

In  the  cities,  the  Germans  were  able  to  establish  fairly  effective  anti-espionage  and  anti¬ 
sabotage  networks,  using  their  Italian  Fascist  collaborators  as  intermediaries.  As  long  as 
they  were  physically  present,  the  Germans  had  the  situation  at  least  superficially  under  control, 
both  in  the  cities  and  the  countryside. 

Mussolini  Trie *  To  Re-establish  a  Popular  Base  for  Fascism 

As  the  Axis  position  deteriorated  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1944-45,  Mussolini's  govern¬ 
ment  unilaterally  undertook  certain  nonmilitary  moves  in  an  attempt  to  regain  mass  support  and 


•  Kesselring  claimed  that  he  avoided  the  use  of  air  power  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to 
avert  civilian  casualties.  « 
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meet  the  growing  crisis  in  northern  Italy.  Between  October  SIS  and  November  10,  1944,  the 
government  preaaod  homo  to  the  partisan*  a  series  of  amnesty  bldu,  liut  these  met  with  little  or 
no  success,  it  Even  at  this  late  date,  Mussolini  introduced  a  series  of  social  reforms.  For 
pxnmplo,  collective  mess  halls  and  communal  consumers'  cooperatives  were  established,  req¬ 
uisitioning  of  farm  produce  and  food  wholesale  warehouses  was  intensified,  and  the  distribution 
of  merchandise  was  more  carefully  supervised. 

In  January  1945,  a  series  of  decrees  were  drafted  to  reform  taxes,  reduce  civil  service 
salaries,  and  regulate  transportation.  In  February  began  the  socialisation  of  large-scale  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  Fiat  and  Montecstlni  belli*  «n>ung  those  affected,  though  only  nominally.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Mussolini  moved  to  bring  fascism  into  wider  political  focus,  trying— with  no  success— t** 
enlarge  its  base  by  establishing  collaboration  with  non-Fnsdst  elements.  An  opposition  news¬ 
paper  was  allowed  to  publish  for  a  brief  period,  and  much  was  said  by  a  few  Fascist  leaders 
about,  cooperation  with  Socialists  and  Republicans,  But  only  a  handful  responded  to  these  over¬ 
tures,  i«  which  were  unrealistic  in  the  face  of  the  overall  military  situation,  the  total  and  un¬ 
compromising  opposition  of  the  CLN,  and  the  Allies'  demand  for  unconditional  surrender. 

Germans  and  Fascists  Attempt  Surrender  Negotiations 

As  early  as  October-November  1944,  some  German  officials,  acting  through  Intermediaries, 
had  made  the  suggestion  to  the  CLNAI  that  in  return  for  partisan  neutrality  when  the  Germans 
withdrew,  the  Germans  would  limit  their  scorch  to  railway  lines .  The  proposal  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  it  did  produce  some  discussion  in  partisan  ranks. »  By  March  1945,  both  Fascist  and 
German  spokesmen  were  in  contact  with  the  Allies  to  explore  the  degree  of  hardness  In  the  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  line  and  any  possible  advantages  to  be  gained .  Bringing  the  captured 
partisan  leader  Parri  with  him  as  a  token  of  good  faith,  the  Supremo  SS  and  Police  Leader, 
General  Wolff  suggested  to  Allen  Dulles,  head  of  the  European  OSS,  in  Zurich  that  the  Germans 
would  forgo  scorch  if  the  Italian  partisans  would  renounce  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  Allies  ac¬ 
cept  the  German  surrender  and  guarantee  personal  safety  tc  prisoners  of  war.  is  Wolff's  pro¬ 
posal  came  to  nothing*  and  the  German  surrender  by  General  von  Vletinghoff  did  not  actually 
occur  until  April  29. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  Allied  breakthrough  at  Bologna,  Mussolini,  through  an  ecclesiastical 
Intermediary,  looked  for  a  contact  with  CLNAI  leaders  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  safe  sur¬ 
render,  but  apparently  he  was  determined  to  do  this  only  with  German  knowledge.  When  in¬ 
formed,  shortly  before  his  one  meeting  with  CLNAI  representatives  in  Milan  on  April  25,  that 


*ln  addition  to  the  Wolff-Dulles  exchange,  there  were  a  few  other  instances  of  behind-the- 
scenes  offers  and  counteroffers,  negotiations,  and  conversations.  These,  however,  had  little 
meaning,  because  neither  the  CLN  nor  the  Germans  and  Fascists  could  be  sure  of  their  inter¬ 
locutors'  identity  and  real  authority. 
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the  German*  hail  already  negotluted—and  even  offered  to  dlaarm  the  Black  Brigade*— the  n hooked 
Mussolini  hroke  off  negotiations  and  fled  the  city.  Thus  In  the  Inst  days  of  the  Axis  alliance,  It 
was  each  man  for  himself,  m 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  what  ha»  been  ealled  the  "ultimate double  cross,"  Gorman  troops  with  whom  Mussolini 
was  fleeing  Italy  surrendered  the  Duce  and  other  Fascists  to  Italian  partisans  without  resistance 
on  April  27.  As  decided  previously  by  the  CLNA1,  Mussolini  wnB  executed  on  April  29,  1945, 
and  his  mistress,  Clnrottn  Potacci,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  shot  nt  the  same  time,  Their 
bodies  were  later  exhibited,  hanging  by  the  heels,  in  Milan. 

Many  other  Fascist  hierarchs  and  followers  met  an  equally  quick  fate.  Estimates  of  re¬ 
prisals  taken  against  Fascist  collaborators  at  war's  end  range  from  a  low  of  some  2,000  given 
by  a  postwar  minister  of  interior,  to  5,890  by  the  Rome  Institute  of  Statistics,  to  40,000  by  the 
writer  Carlo  Siminni,  to  300,000  claimed  by  neo- Fascists.  The  reprisals  undoubtedly  included 
cases  of  personal  revenge  and  mistaken  identity.  Public  hooliganism  also  occurred,  looting  and 
banditry  taking  place  in  the  name  of  pnrtisnn  warfare.  These  outrages,  however,  lasted  only  a 
short  while,  and  public  order  wns  generally  restored  surprisingly  fast. 

PFarfime  Accomplishment!  and  Postwar  Effects  of  the  Resistance 

The  pnrtisnnsin  Italy  made  it  possible  for  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Theater  of  Operations,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  to  concede  that  Italy  had 
"worked  her  passage.  "22  Italians  provided  the  Allies  with  much  intelligence  information  and  a 
network  for  sabotage,  saved  Allied  lives  both  by  their  escape  systems  and  their  tiedown  of 
enemy  troops,  maintained  control  over  northern  cities  before  the  Allied  troops  arrived,  and 
helped  to  preserve  Italy's  economic  facilities.  Finally,  they  gave  Italians  back  their  political 
self-respect. 

The  insurgency,  as  a  source  of  new-found  national  pride,  was  an  important  reality.  Italians 
were  proud  of  their  active  participation  in  the  war  against  Germany,  which  had  required  the 
solidarity  of  a  majority  of  those  who,  after  the  urmistice  of  September  1943,  found  themselves 
in  German-occupied  terrltoT\.  Self-esteem  was  also  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  measures  to 
crush  the  insurgency  had  failed. 

The  Communist  role  in  the  resistanceprovidedabasis  for  their  power  in  the  postwar  period- 
in  local  governments,  cooperatives,  and  labor  organizations.  Participation  in  the  anti-Fascist 
resistance  provided  a  mantle  of  respectability;  it  strengthened  their  ties  to  the  Socialists  and 
thus  made  it  possible  to  avoid  postwar  political  Isolation.  The  determination  with  which  they 
had  fought  the  Fascists  and  Germans  helped  the  Communists  merge  into  the  mainstream  of 


Italian  political  life  and  win  a  large  vote  In  successive  election*.  In  this  venae,  the  effects  of 
the  realatanee  period  arc  still  operating  today. 

An  Aeteeiment  of  the  Counterinsurgent  Failure 

Counterinaurgency  fulled,  but  one  should  be  aware  of  the  nature  ol  the  failure.  It  wan  pri¬ 
marily  the  result  of  Allied  victories  on  conventional  military  fronts.  The  Imlf-huartod,  poorly 
organized,  and  largely  Ineffective  Italian  Fascist  counterinsurgent  action  muy  be  discounted. 

One  cannot  discount  German  counterinsurgent  action.  Whenever  the  Oermans  decided  to  net 
vigorously  against  the  insurgents,  they  we*v  successful— even  when  their  numbers  were  small  in 
relation  to  their  opponents'.  Methodical,  brutal  repression  and  terrorism  against  the  civilian 
population  gave  the  Germans  results  which  their  Italian  auxiliaries  were  unable  to  achieve.  In 
all  likelihood,  the  Germans  would  have  stamped  out  the  Insurgency  in  a  lew  months  had  w>t  most 
Italians  been  convinced  that  Germany  was  bound  to  lose  the  war  because  of  growing  Allied  supe¬ 
riority, 

The  course  of  the  Italian  insurgency  cannot  be  separated  from  Allied  mllitury  initiative  and 
success.  The  expectation  shared  by  most  Italians-whether  they  liked  it  or  not— that  final 
victory  would  belong  to  the  Allies  was  the  main  factor  that  kept  the  insurgency  going.  German 
counterinsurgent  measures  were  effective,  but  their  effectiveness  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
Italians'  hope  of  ultimate  success.  This  hope  enabled  the  insurgency  to  rise  anew  each  time  it 
wa  crushed. 
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Author'* JNnte ;  This  paper  l«  baaed  primarily  on  Information  collected  by 
the  author  while  nerving  with  the  British  Special  Operations  Executive  in  Italy 
Irom  July  l IMS  to  August  11)45.  There  Is  a  considerable  literature  on  the 
Italian  Insurgency:  diaries,  memoirs,  |>ollttcal  interpretations.  Scholarly, 
reliable  works  are  lew,  There  is  little  published  literature  on  the  counterin¬ 
surgency,  and  what  doen  exist  Is  highly  subjective. 
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Chapter  Eight 

NORWAY  (1940-1945) 


by  Chariot  O.  torch*,  Jr. 

Despite  the  availability  of  an  eager  collaborator 
in  Vidkun  Quisling,  German  plane  for  Norway 
were  frustrated  by  the  rlee  of  an  indigenous  re¬ 
sistance  movement  which  finally  forced  the  oc¬ 
cupying  authorities  to  resort  to  terroristic  meas¬ 
ures  they  did  not  wish  to  use. 

BACKGROUND 

The  invasion  of  Norway  by  Nazi  German  troops  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  n  brought 
to  an  end  125  years  of  unbroken  peace  that  dated  from  the  country's  appearance  as  a  modern 
nation  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars .  Blessed  by  physical  remoteness  and 
political  self-restraint  that  had  kept  it  out  of  power  politics  during  the  19th  century  and  World 
War  I,  Norway  had  developed  an  articulate  and  progressive  democratic  society  that  asked 
little  more  of  the  world  than  to  be  left  in  peace. 

In  1940  Norway  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  Europe.  With  a  remark¬ 
ably  homogeneous  population,  a  stable  government,  an  economy  nicely  balanced  among  farming, 
fishing,  shipping,  and  light  industry,  usd  with  no  serious  internal  or  foreign  tensions,  Norway 
and  its  fellow  Scandinavian  countries  seemed  to  have  come  as  close  to  solving  the  problems  of 
20th-century  life  as  any  nation  in  the  world .  > 

The  Norwegian  economy  in  1940  was  a  model  for  a  small,  highly  organized  society.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  forestry  were  dominant,  and  industry  and  shipping  vied  for  second  place.  The 
country  was  virtually  self-supporting  in  food  and  its  extensive  imports  were  more  than  offset 
by  its  shipping  earnings .  In  1940,  Norway  had  the  world's  fourth  largest  merchant  fleet. 

Wealth  was  relatively  evenly  divided:  Poverty  had  been  all  but  eliminated,  and  very  few  Nor¬ 
wegians  were  rich. 

Location  and  Topography  at  Strategic  Considerations 

It  was  not  Norway's  economy  but  her  geographic  location  that  made  her  involvement  in  the 
war  Inevitable:  The  Gulf  Stream  kept  Norway's  west-coast  ports  open  the  year  around,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  iron  ore  from  neutral  Sweden  to  be  shipped  easily  trom  the  Norwegian 
port  of  Narvik  to  Germany.  The  Germans  were  anxious  to  protect  this  route,  the  British 
equally  interested  in  interrupting  the  traffic .  Germany  moved  first  and  Norway  fell  to  the  Nazis . 
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Norway  la  ralatlvaly  large  by  European  standards,  being  som#  3.000  equore  milea  larger 
than  the  British  tales.  Its  terrain  la  mountainous  and  its  coastline  is  heavily  Indented.  Although 
mountainous  terrain  would  seem  to  be  Ideally  suited  for  guerrilla  warfare,  this  proved  not  to  be 
true  In  Norway.  The  snow  that  covered  Its  ranges  moat  of  the  year  made  tracking  easy.  Pood 
and  other  necessities  were  not  locally  available  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Interior,  sup¬ 
ply  by  air  was  extremely  difficult,  and  the  valleys  were  sparsely  populated  and  easily  kept  under 
observation. 

Tho  People  of  Norway  and  Thtir  PolUlct 

The  Norwegian  population  of  some  3,000,000  was  unevenly  distributed:  Largo  clusters  could 
be  found  only  in  the  southeast,  around  the  oentral  lakes,  and  in  a  thin  strip  along  the  west  ooast. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population  was  rural  in  1040,  and  only  18  urban  centers  had  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  Religious  homogeneity  (07  percent  of  the  population  was  Lutheran),  the  absence  of 
divisive  social  classes,  and  vigorous  patriotism  all  tended  to  unify  the  people  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  came.  Prewar  differences,  based  partly  on  personalities  and  partly  on  economic  and  so¬ 
cial-welfare  isaues,  were  quickly  forgotten  at  the  time  of  national  crisis.  The  monarchy  and 
the  Labor  government  were  both  popular.  Only  a  small  pro- Nasi  group  was  available  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  the  occupation  forces. 

The  Norwegian  state  waa  headed  by  a  constitutional  monarchy  so  thoroughly  integrated  into 
Norwegian  life  aa  to  be  frequently  classified  as  bourgeois .  The  King  in  1940  was  Haakon  VII, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1005  as  the  first  Norwegian  monarch  in  modern  times.  Prom 
the  15th  century  to  1814,  Norway  had  been  ruled  by  Danish  kings;  from  1814  to  October  1905  the 
Norwegian  crown  had  been  united  with  that  of  the  Swedes.  The  Labor  party,  a  socialist  party, 
lmd  controlled  Norway  without  interruption  since  1927;  after  lt,®ame  into  power,  the  radicalism 
that  had  marked  its  earlier  history  had  rapidly  dissipated .  Its  primary  opponent  was  the  Con¬ 
servative  party;  other  opposition  parties  included  the  Liberals  and  the  Agrarians .  Norway's 
miniscule  Communist  party  had  held  no  seats  in  the  Storting  (the  parliament)  since  the  1920's,  t 

The  only  otber  deviant  group  was  Major  Vidkun  Quisling's  Nasjonal  Samling  (NS) .  At  its 
prewar  peak,  the  Nazi-aping  NS  had  almost  40,000  members,  yet  it  had  never  won  a  seat  in  the 
Storting.  Prewar  Norwegians  had  largely  ignored  Quisling  and  his  uniformed  NS  followers  as 
frivolous  and  irrelevant  to  the  main  course  of  national  affairs.  During  the  1930's,  the  electoral 
strength  of  the  N8  actually  declined,  and  there  is  no  evidence  tl»t  Quisling  ever  had  anything 
like  a  mass  following.  His  appeal  was  to  disaffected  individual  s  in  Norway  who  might  be  susceptible 
to  the  fear  of  the  "Bolshevik  menace."  That  so  few  responded— less  than  two  percent  of  the 
electorate— suggests  how  little  fundamental  discontent  there  was  in  the  country  before  the  Nazis 
arrived. 
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The  Nat  it  Invade  IS  one  ay  amd  the  Government  Fleet  to  London 

The  government,  though  Ideally  adapted  to  menage  In  days  of  peace,  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  evente  of  1940 .  Its  inaction  during  the  week*  preceding  the  invauion  indicated  ita 
fetbleneaa.  ita  inability  to  faoe  the  reality  of  rapidly  moving  events,  and  ita  reluctance  to  adopt 
emergenoy  measures  until  it  was  too  late.) 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  story  of  the  Nasi  Invasion  of  April  9,  1940,  and  the  struggle  of  the 
next  62i  days  belong  in  the  ohroniole  of  the  Norwegian  resistance.  The  prinoipal  military  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  six-division  Norwegian  force  that  took  the  field  against  the  invading  Germans  waa 
to  conduct  a  holding  operatlon-to  retain  its  identity  and  occupy  some  Norwegian  territory  until 
an  expected  Anglo-French  relief  force  arrived.  The  foreign  reinforcements— when  they  finally 
arrived— were  inadequately  equipped  and  far  too  few  in  number  to  turn  the  Germans  back.  The 
battles  before  June  were  thus  only  a  preliminary  to  the  underground  resistance  that  sprang  up 
later. 

The  fighting  had  not  gone  on  for  very  long  before  the  Norwegian  government  faced  the  al¬ 
ternatives  of  surrender  or  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  from  exile .  They  ohose  the  latter 
firmly  and  without  heeitation,  and  doubters  were  carried  along  by  the  example  of  the  nation's 
tetters.  On  June  7,  1940,  the  King  and  the  government  went  into  exile  In  London,  an  notion 
which  was  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  Storting,  which  met  far  in  the  north,  with  only  five  of 
its  160  members  absent,  while  it  was  Itself  In  flight. 

With  some  ohanges  in  personnel ,  the  1940  oabinet  remained  in  control  of  the  resistance  at 
home  throughout  the  war.  The  Prime  Minister  in  London  waa  Johan  Nygaardavold.  The  For¬ 
eign  Minister  during  the  days  of  the  invasion  waa  Halfdan  Koht;  later,  in  London,  he  was  re¬ 
placed  by  Trygve  Lie.  C.  J.  Hambro,  President  of  the  Storting,  remained  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  resistance,  and  Gen.  Otto  Ruga  served  in  Britain  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  exile 
Norwegian  Army  of  the  Resistance. 

For  five  years,  the  Norwegian  populace,  left  to  face  the  rigors  of  German  occupation, 
looked  for  leadership  to  their  government- tn-exlle  in  London.  The  Invasion  unleashed  a  tidal 
wave  of  patriotism:  dedication  and  courage  became  the  public  norm,  and  there  was  no  general 
resentment  at  the  government's  departure  as  there  was  in  some  other  Nazi-occupied  countries. 


INSURGENCY 

The  resistance  within  Norway  to  the  German  occupiers  and  Quisling  began  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  German  takeover;  its  history  was  one  of  growing  intensification  of  effort 
and  national  support.  By  the  fall  of  1942,  resistance  was  regarded  as  a  "duty"  to  be  performed 
in  the  most  efficient  and  professional  manner  possible .  The  resistance,  furthermore,  was 
united  under  the  leadership  of  the  Norwegian  government- in-exile,  so  that  there  were  coordina¬ 
tion  and  agreement  between  the  expatriates  and  the  Home  Front. 
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Bor |  And  Brrggrar  Create  a  Popular  and  Unit  ad  Homo  Front  Movement 

The  resistance  leaders  included  many  of  the  most  Influential  and  rcepooted  Norwegians . 
Although  the  aarly  roaiatnnoo  was  spontaneous  and  uncoordinated,  u  wna  built  into  a  single 
Home  Front  movement  undor  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Paal  Berg,  Chief  Juatioe  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Atpreme  Court  in  1940  and  a  former  Liberal  minister.  On  Deoembor  21,  1940,  ho  and 
other  membore  of  the  Supreme  Court  resigned  in  protest  against  Oerman  notions  in  Norway,  a 
move  that  has  been  called  "the  first  real  gueture  of  resistance. "«  Despite  his  age  (70)  and  ids 
lack  of  any  military  experience,  Berg  set  about  uniting  the  Norwogian  resistance  into  a  single 
organisation  with  both  s  civilian  and  a  military  division. 

In  his  work,  Chief  Justice  Berg  had  the  aotive  cooperation  of  the  Primate  and  "greatest 
personality"  of  the  Norwegian  state  ohurch,  Bishop  Eivlnd  Berggrav.  By  Fobruary  1941,  Berg- 
grav  had  led  the  other  blahops  In  oponly  opposing  Nasi  policies.  Pastoral  letters  ohallonged 
Oerman  executions  of  resistors,  the  persecution  of  Norwegian  Jews,  forced  labor  practices  end 
deportations,  imposition  of  Nasi  education  and  organisations  on  Norwegian  youth,  and  the  ter¬ 
rorist  taotioa  of  Quisling's  storm  troopers  (the  Hird) .  Berggrav  is  credited  with  bringing  the 
Socialists  and  the  trade  union 2  into  cooperation  with  the  Home  Front.  In  February  1942,  Btehop 
Berggrav  joined  the  other  biehope  and  most  of  the  olergy  In  resigning;  and  on  April  9,  he  was 
finally  arrested.  Even  in  confinement,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  continued  to  communicate 
with  resistance  forces. » 

The  leaders  epitomised  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Norwegians,  a  self-sufficient  and 
predominantly  rural  people,  familiar  with  the  land  and  able  to  cope  with  adverse  terrain  and 
weather,  were  admirably  suited  for  this  type  of  insurgency .  Apparently  spontaneous  demon¬ 
strations  in  onthusiaBtic  support  of  a  British  air  raid  on  Oslo  occurred  in  that  city  as  oarly  as 
September  1941.  National  pride,  at  first  more  offended  by  the  role  of  Quisling  and  his  party 
than  by  the  German  military  victory,  was  driven  beyond  endurance  by  successive  humiliations 
at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  National  solidarity  was  assured  in  on  almost  universal  hatred  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Quislings .  It  has  been  said  that  over  90  peroent  of  the  populations  sup¬ 
ported  the  Home  Front  effort. 

Strategy  and  Toe  tin  of  the  Home  Front 

While  the  overall  aim  of  the  resistance  was  the  liberation  of  Norway  from  Nazi  and  Quis¬ 
ling  rule,  the  fundamental  strategy  of  the  Home  Front  was  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
occupation  and  to  keep  alive  the  Norwegian  spirit;  only  secondarily  and  later  did  the  Home 
Front  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare  and  active  military  harassment  of  the  enemy.:  The  main 
tactics  of  the  insurgents  therefore  included  the  dissemination  of  propaganda,  the  supplying  of 
Intelligence  to  Germany's  enemies,  and  covert  sabotage .  Every  effort  was  bent  to  negate  those 
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niuniiurea  that  Osrmsny  sought  to  Impost  upon  tho  Norwegian  population,  particularly  the 
labor  draft  and  the  military  aervloo  draft. 

Probably  the  moat  important  function  of  the  realatanoe  waa  the  diaaamlnatlon  of  Information. 
Radio  broadoaata  and  nowapapera  not  specifically  authorised  by  the  oooupying  foroea  were  made 
illegal  ahortly  after  the  occupation  began)  however,  deepite  atrong  oppoaltlon  from  theOermana, 
Illicit  radio  reoelvera  rapidly  oame  Into  uae,  throughout  the  oountry  and  clandeattne  newapapera 
appeared.  It  haa  been  eatUaated  that  between  200  and  300  auoh  papera  were  circulating  regularly 
throughout  the  oountry.  Aa  repreaaive  meaaurea  inoreaaed  in  atrlngeooy,  newa  waa  spread  by 
organised  word  of  mouth.  , 

Intelligence  information,  oftanof  military  significance,  was  transmitted  to  Londoa,  usually 
Dy  couriers  traveling  across  the  North  Sea  in  tiny  fishing  boats.  For  example,  Norwegian  infor- 

I 

matlon  that  the  Oerman  battleship  Bismarck  had  left  ita  port  in  Bergen  made  It  possible  for  the 
British  royal  navy  to  intercept  the  Blamarok  and  sink  her  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
of  the  early  years  of  the  war.* 

In  Norway,  as  elaewhere  in  oocupled  Europe,  the  technique  of  covert  sabotage  waa  expressed 
in  the  wstohword  of  the  antl-Nasi  resistance,  "Work  alowly,  work  badly."  In  addition,  eeleoted 
targets  were  actively  sabotaged.  Although  tbeae  efforts  were  not  too  suooeaaful  at  first,  they 
later  became  highly  effective.  In  general,  however,  the  Norwegians'  intent  was  to  undermine 
the  German  war  effort  but  not  to  destroy  Norwegian  planta— with  the  exception  of  those  directly 
involved  in  military  production .  Norwegian  sabotage  wae  therefore  characterized  by  a  minimum 
of  phyaioal  destruction,  but  even  so  It  wae  apparently  very  telling  in  its  effects.* 

Norwegian  Effort*  To  Thwart  German  Labor  Contctiption 

Efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  Norwegian  labor  for  German  economic  and  war  purposes  began 
In  response  to  a  "voluntary"  labor  service— made  compulsory  after  May  L,  1941— which  at  Brat 
affected  only  Norwegian  males  between  20  and  26  years  of  age  for  a  period  of  3  months'  service. 
This  relatively  mild  measure  was  replaoed  a  year  later  with  a  harsher  one,  when  Norwegian 
businesses  were  informed  that  they  were  to  give  up  approximately  one-third  of  their  personnel 
for  agricultural  work  and  later  another  third  for  work  on  air  fields  end  fortifications  In  Norway . 
Early  in  1943,  the  Germans  announced  new  plans  that  amounted  to  conscription  of  males  between 
18  and  55  years  old  for  work  on  fortifications  and  railways  and  females  between  21  and  40  to  re¬ 
place  the  men  on  their  usual  jobs.  Reports  soon  leaked  out  that  men  were  being  shipped  to 
Germany  or  used  In  semimilitary  German 

Norwegian  harassment  made  it  exceptionally  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  impose  the  labor 
draft.  As  early  as  September  1940,  the  trade  unions  had  dissolved  themselves  and  destroyed 
their  membersiup  lists  in  anticipation  of  just  such  a  move.  Despite  this,  however,  the  Germans 
netted  an  annual  supply  of  about  18,000  workers  In  1941  against  an  estimated  supply  of  25,000 
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trom  the  first  plan;  and  the  1042  conscription  apparently  resulted  In  the  immediate  transfer  of 
70,000  Norwegian  workers  to  German  defense  work. 

In  1943  the  Norwegians  redoubled  their  efforts  to  delay  or  obstruet  the  conscription  of 
workers.  In  Oslo  the  ohief  of  police,  Gunnnr  Eilifsen,  refused  in  August  to  arrest  recalcitrant 
women;  for  this  act  he  Joinod  the  growing  list  of  Norwegian  martyrs.  It  hos  been  olulmod  that 
underground  aotivitios  were  responsible  at  one  point  for  dooreasing  to  3,000  workers  the  36,000 
that  the  Germans  had  expected.  Escape  rates  to  Britain,  Sweden,  and  olsowhere  rose  sharply. 
Some  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Norwegian  underground  in  thwarting  Nazi  measures  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  its  "emigration  sorvice"  transported  about  60,000  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  avoiding  the  labor  draft,  to  Sweden  or  England  during  the  war. " 

Efforts  To  Avoid  Military  Draft  and  Notification  of  Youth 

Early  in  1944,  the  Norwegian  resistance  captured  plans  indicating  that  Quisling  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  mobilize  76,000  Norwegians  for  service  In  the  German  armed  force*.  The  military  con¬ 
scription  was  to  be  effected  under  the  guise  of  the  labor  conscription.  Apparently  beonuse  of  the 
premature  disclosure,  which  enabled  the  Home  Front  to  sabotage  German  records  and  to  hide 
Norwegian  men  of  military  age,  implementation  of  the  plans  had  to  be  postponed  for  several 
months.  In  June  1944,  Quisling  complained  that  "Norwegian  youth  hides  and  takes  to  forests 
when  we  demand  that  it  work  for  the  people  of  the  country  ."•* 

The  Norwegians  also  resisted  attempts  to  nazify  their  youth.  Demonstrations  and 
strikes  occurred  in  1941  in  protest  ngalnBt  the  Quisling  "Youth  Guard"  and  early  Nazi  at¬ 
tempts  to  revise  the  educational  curricula.  Further  resistance  later  thnt  year  resulted  in  the 
clotting  of  many  schools  throughout  the  country.  Early  in  1942  the  Quisling  government  ordered 
all  youth  to  Join  a  Nazi  youth  organization  and  all  teachers  to  join  a  Nazi  teachers'  organization. 
Parents  and  teachers,  backed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  protested.  Most  teachers  continued  to 
refuse  In  the  face  of  threats  to  deport  them  to  northern  Norway  for  compulsory  labor.  It  is 
reported  that  1,300  teachers  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  prisons,  concentration  enmps.  or 
compulsory  labor  by  the  end  of  March.  Nevertheless,  the  postwar  royal  Norwegian  government 
reported  that  "the  Quislings  had  to  give  in  without  having  carried  out  their  plans. "is 

Milorg— Military  Arm  of  the  Resistance 

The  military  arm  of  the  Norwegian  Home  Front  was  known  as  Milorg,  the  Norwegian  Army 
of  the  Resistance  or  the  Force  of  the  Interior.  Considered  by  moat  Norwegians  to  be  an  agency 
of  the  government-ln-exile,  Miiorg  originally  consisted  of  remnants  of  the  six  Norwegian  divi¬ 
sions  that  had  fought  the  German  Invaders.  #  Milorg  probably  always  had  at  least  20,000 

*A  large  portion  of  Norway's  armed  forces  accompanied  the  government  when  it  moved  to 
London . 
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able-bodied  men  under  It*  command!  the  exact  figure*,  howovor,  are  unknown.  The  numbor  of 
military  personnel  fluctuated  constantly,  since  men  wore  transferred  betwoen  London  and  Nor¬ 
way,  unially.fn  small  boats  but  also  by  parachute  drops.  Some  40,000  Norwegians  emerged 
from  the  underground  in  the  last  days  of  the  war  to  arrest  collaborators  and  to  hold  the  country 
until  the  government  arrived  from  London. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating  the  role  of  MUorg  that  the  underground  was  con¬ 
ducting  a  "war  without  battlefields."  Cerman  forces  oooupied  all  crucial  points  in  the  country 
and  held  the  oivilian  population  substantially  as  hostages.  Milorg's  objective  was  to  harass 
and  embarrass  the  Naais  sufficiently  to  make  the  Norwegian  occupation  unprofitable,  without  at 
the  same  time  provoking  heavy  reprisals  against  either  the  oivil  population  or  itself.  It  the 
insurgents  had  suffered  from  an  exoess  of  teal  and  evoked  large-scale  and  systematic  reprisals 
(as  happened  in  Czechoslovakia  and  France,  for  example),  the  high  degree  of  unity  and  the  in¬ 
tense  patriotism  of  the  people  might  have  suffered  severely.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  army  was  thus  to  be  enough  of  a  force -in-being  on  Norwegian  toil  to  oause  the  Germans 
constant  and  considerable  uneasiness  and  to  force  them  to  dispose  themselves  against  it. 

As  a  result,  Milorg  worked  in  loose  collaboration  with  local  resistance  leaders,  pinpricking 
the  Nazi  occupier!  by  sabotage,  minor  guerrilla  activity,  and  miscellaneous  harassment.  No 
areas  were  defended,  few  Germans  were  killed,  and  no  pitched  battles  were  fought  against  the 
Nazis . 

External  Aid  for  the  Soruegirux  Assistance 

The  extent  to  which  the  Norwegian  insurgency  was  a  part  of  a  multinational  effort  is  signif¬ 
icant.  The  Nazi  successes  of  1940  had  arrayed  a  major  coalition  against  the  Germans;  and 
from  the  beginning,  Norwegian  insurgents  received  foreign  assistance .  At  various  times  and  in 
various  ways,  aid  was  forthcoming  from  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  France,  Canada,  Ireland,  and 
Poland,  with  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  contributing  most  heavily.  Although  the  exact  part  played 
by  Sweden  must  remain  more  or  less  cloudy,  her  role  being  complicated  by  her  status  as  a 
neutral,  all  Norwegians  agree  that  Swedish  aid  was  considerable. 

Probably  the  most  important  foreign  contribution  to  the  Norwegian  insurgency  throughout 
the  war  was  the  sanctuary  and  base  offered  by  Britain  .  The  Norwegian  royal  government  found 
a  home  in  London  from  which  it  could  direct  its  war  of  Insurgent  resistance.  Norwegian  troops 
that  had  been  evacuated  in  1940  were  trained  in  British  and  Canadian  camps .  The  British 
Broadcasting  Company  made  its  facilities  available  to  the  Royal  Norwegian  Broadcasting  Service, 
thus  opening  an  invaluable  avenue  of  communication  between  London  and  the  Home  Front.  It 
was  due  to  British  sanctuary  that  the  integrity  of  Norway's  original  government  was  preserved, 
and  in  spite  of  recurrent  tensions,  the  relationship  between  the  Norwegian  government- in-exile 
and  its  British  hosts  was  generally  close  and  harmonious. u 
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One  example  of  British  assistance  was  the  training  of  clandestine  radio  operators.  After 
the  Nazi  occupation  forces  confiscated  all  radio  receivers  in  Norway  in  1941,  radio  operators 
trained  and  equipped  in  England  were  dropped  by  parachute  into  Norway,  there  to  play  a  crucial 
role  in  propaganda  and  intelligence  work.  Of  several  hundred  volunteers  for  this  work,  more 
than  one-third  eventually  lost  their  lives .  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  close  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  London  government  and  the  Home  Front  could  have  been  possible  without  their 
efforts . !' 

British  Commando  Raids  in  Relation  to  the  Norwegian  Resistance 

British  commando  raids  on  Norwegian  coastal  installations  held  by  the  Germans  contrib¬ 
uted  indirectly  to  the  resistance.  Although  these  raids  were  among  the  most  exciting  events  of 
the  war  prior  to  the  Allied  invasion  of  the  continent  in  June  1944  (and  a  constant  source  of  grat¬ 
ification  to  the  populace  of  Britain  and  the  United  States),  they  were  neither  frequent  nor  es¬ 
pecially  productive  of  military  results,  at  least  in  Norway.  Casualties  (mainly  British)  among 
the  raiders  were  high,  and  the  sabotage  was  relatively  minor.  The  Germans  retaliated  fiercely 
against  the  local  population,  imposing  fines,  seizing  and  sometimes  executing  hostages,  and  im¬ 
posing  much  stricter  regulations;  martial  law  was  eventually  invoked  in  the  northern  coastal 
districts. 

In  view  of  the  reprisals  that  they  provoked,  the  raids  probably  aroused  little  enthusiasm 
among  the  local  population.!''  Yet  they  served  a  real  purpose.  By  repeatedly  demonstrating  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Norwegian  coastline,  the  raids  threw  the  Germans  ever  more  firmly  on  the 
defensive  and  encouraged  the  local  ]x>pulace  to  believe  more  strongly  in  the  certainty  of  eventual 
Allied  liberation . 


Home  Front  and  Milorg  Hold  Fast  to  Principle  of  No  Guerrilla  Warjare 

By  October  1944,  the  Germans  in  Norway  had  more  than  a  Home  Front  with  which  to  cope. 
On  the  25th,  Soviet  troops  crossed  the  Norwegian  border  in  pursuit  of  German  troops  retreating 
from  Finland.  The  German  evacuation  of  Finnmark,  Norway's  most  northern  province,  was 
accompanied  bv  scorched-earth  tactics,  which  brought  about  the  only  heavy  damage  the  country 
suffered  during  the  war.  In  arctic  temperatures  and  perpetual  night,  the  Finnmark  Norwegians 
saw  their  towns  and  villages  burned,  their  livestock  slaughtered,  and  themselves  ruthlessly 
evacuated.  Yet.  to  the  dismay  of  the  Finnmark  people,  Milorg  held  fast  to  the  principles  of  the 
Home  Front  leadership  and  the  government-in-exile;  It  refused  to  encourage  open  guerrilla 
warfare  with  its  risk  of  even  worse  reprisals.  Nonetheless,  Home  Front  forces,  now  rein¬ 
forced  by  Norwegian  paratroopers  Down  from  Britain  and  by  British  air  and  naval  operations, 
did  help  in  harrying  the  German  retreat  from  northern  Norway.  By  December  the  German 


military  commander  had  succeeded  in  extricating  only  two  of  the  seven  divisions  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  return  to  Germany  for  redeployment.” 

Early  in  1945,  insurgent  operations  were  stepped  up  somewhat  and  entered  a  more  active 
military  phase  as  greater  quantities  of  Allied  supplies  reached  Milorg.  Norwegians  who  had 
been  trained  in  Britain  as  secret  agents  aided  the  underground  in  carrying  out  operations  against 
ships  and  railways,  factories,  and  oil  stores. 

In  retrospect,  the  Norwegian  Home  Front  was  a  model  of  common  sense  and  efficiency.  Its 
roots  lay  in  a  broad-based  and  virtually  spontaneous  popular  resistance  to  a  hated  Invader  and 
a  despised  puppet  regime .  Popular  loyalty  remained  firmly  at  the  command  of  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile  and  the  Home  Front.  These  two  entities,  led  by  men  of  courage  and  wisdom, 
realized  that  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  Nazis  would  come  only  as  an  incident  of  a 
general  Allied  victory.  Thus  guerrilla  warfare  with  Us  resultant  wholesale  reprisals  was  not 
demanded  of  the  Norwegian  people.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  demonstrated  when  the 
country  emerged  from  the  war  relatively  Intact. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

As  German  troops  were  attacking  Norway  on  April  9,  1940,  their  most  important  Norwegian 
supporter  was  Vidkun  Abraham  Lauritz  Johnson  Quisling.  The  nature  of  this  man,  whose  nama 
has  become  synonymous  with  treachery  and  treason,  was  extremely  complex,  is 

Vidkun  Quisling— the  Nature  of  the  Man 

Two  accounts  of  Quisling's  childhood  vary,  but  both  agree  on  the  external  factor  of  his 
gloom  and  eccentricity,  if  not  on  the  subject  of  his  academic  brilliance.  Overwhelmingly  am¬ 
bitious,  showing  signs  of  a  sense  of  persecution,  and  sensitive  to  the  slightest  insult,  the  adult 
Quisling  is  reported  to  have  lacked  the  ability  to  make  decisions  and  to  follow  through  on  deci¬ 
sions  once  made.  Before  his  career  was  eventually  finished,  Quisling  was  to  be  thrice 
rejected— by  the  Norwegians,  by  the  Germans,  and  by  hi9  own  followers  in  the  Nasjonal  Samling. 

Quisling  started  his  career  well  enough.  After  making  a  good  record  at  the  military  acad¬ 
emy,  he  became  an  officer  in  the  Norwegian  army  and  at  the  age  of  30  was  a  captain  on  the 
General  Staff.  After  spending  two  years  in  Finland  as  military  attache  and  secretary  to  the 
Norwegian  Legation,  he  was  selected  in  1922  by  the  celebrated  humanitarian  Fridtjof  Nansen 
to  help  In  a  relief  project  then  'under  way  in  southern  Russia.  In  1927,  Quisling  became  the 
Joint  representative  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway  in  Moscow  for  timber  concessions. 

While  in  Russia,  Quisling  met'Fredrik  Prytz,  the  man  who  later  became  the  financial  backer 
of  Quisling's  party  in  Norway  and  a  means  of  his  entrance  to  elite  Nazi  groups  in  Germany.  At 
this  time  also  Quisling  apparently  made  a  fortune  in  Russia,  through  collecting  art  works  and 
sending  them  back  to  Norway  under  diplomatic  immunity.  By  1930  he  had  left  the  Norwegian 
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array,  had  been  quizzed  by  Soviet  police  concerning  the  activities  of  Prytz,  had  given  up  his  plan 
to  live  in  Moscow,  and  had  returned  to  Norway  a  bitter  antl-Communist.  Married  to  a  Russian 
and  speaking  Russian  perfectly,  Quisling  was  sympathetic  to  the  Russian  people— and  remained 
so  even  after  his  early  feeling  for  the  Communist  experiment  had  turned  to  bitter  hatred. 

Writing  of  his  own  life  at  this  point,  Quisling  said,  "My  interest  outside  of  my  daily  affairs 
has  concentrated  more  and  more  on  the  search  for  a  unified  theory  of  existence. ...  I  hope  still 
to  be  able  to  say  my  word  before  the  final  silence  comes  down."i3  In  his  search,  which  became 
more  political  than  personal,  Quisling  was  eventually  to  traverse  almost  the  entire  political 
spectrum:  From  his  original  sympathy  for  the  Communist  experiment,  a  succession  of  moves 
brought  him  to  the  extreme  right.  Trying  first  the  Workers'  party,  then  the  Peasants'  party, 
Quisling  finally  became  Minister  of  War  in  the  Conservative  government  of  Peder  L.  Kolsted.  From 
this  position,  he  launched  an  extreme  attack  on  the  Social  Democrats  and  then  tried  to  replace 
Kolsted  as  Prime  Minister. 

Quilling  Founds  a  Party.  Helps  the  German  Invasion,  and 
Tries  To  Set  L'p  a  Government 

Quisling's  party,  the  Nasjonal  Samling  (NS),  founded  in  the  summer  of  1933,  became  the 
final  vehicle  in  his  attempt  to  translate  his  philosophic  quest  into  reality.  The  NS  was  against 
Bolshevism  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  jingoistically  pro- Norwegian .  Although  Europe  was 
in  ferment  and  fascism  triumphant  in  Italy  and  Germany,  Quisling's  NS  party  received  only 
20,000  votes  in  1936,  not  enough  to  capture  even  one  seat  in  the  Storting.  Almost  totally  rejected 
by  the  Norwegians,  Quisling  made  his  first  trip  to  Berlin  in  mid-December  1939,  when,  with  the 
German  naval  Commander  in  Chief,  Admiral  Erich  Raeder,  he  met  with  Hitler  to  discuss  the 
necessity  of  a  German  invasion  of  his  country  in  order  to  defeat  the  British.  Hitler's  reactions 
were  ambiguous,  but  apparently  Quisling  received  support  from  the  influential  Alfred  Rosenberg, 
official  Nazi  ideologist  and  intimate  of  Hitler. 20 

Accordingly,  when  the  German  attack  took  place  on  April  9,  1940,  Quisling  refused  to  obey 
the  mobilization  order  of  the  Norwegian  commander  in  chief,  and  evidently  ordered  his 
followers  to  guide  invading  German  forces .  In  the  confused  state  of  affairs  existing  in  Oslo,  he 
was  able  the  next  day,  with  some  German  support,  to  proclaim  himself  head  of  a  new  Norwegian 
government  in  Oslo.  Quisling's  effort  was  shortlived,  however,  for  the  Germans  desired  the 
outward  symbols  of  legitimacy;  and  constitutional  practice  required  that  the  government  both 
represent  the  predominant  political  party  and  have  the  King's  assent.  Neither  condition  was 
met,  and  Norwegian  reactions  were  so  openly  negative  that  the  first  Quisling  government  lasted 
only  a  few  days. 
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Quisling  Aids  the  German  Administration  and  Becomes 
Head  of  Government  in  February  1942 

On  April  15,  1940,  the  Supreme  Court  o£  Norway  appointed  an  Administrative  Council  of 
loyal  Norwegians  to  govern  the  occupied  country.  The  Germans,  however,  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement.  On  April  24,  Hitler  appointed  Josef  Terboven  as  Reich  Commissioner, 
the  highest  German  authority  in  Norway.  The  Germans  managed  in  June  to  pressure  the  pres¬ 
idential  board  of  the  Storting  into  requesting  the  King  to  abdicate  as  a  preliminary  to  a  peace 
treaty,  but  this  the  King,  safe  in  London,  refused  to  do.  The  Germans  then  rejected  the  efforts 
of  the  five  largest  Norwegian  parties  to  form  an  anti-Quisling  coalition  government.  Finally  on 
September  25,  Terboven  declared  the  Norwegian  royal  house  dethroned,  the  government  and  all 
parties  except  Quisling’s  abolished,  and  the  Administrative  Council  dismissed. 

In  their  place,  Terboven  became  Supreme  Administrator  of  Norway  with  a  board  of  provi¬ 
sional  state  counselors  (later  called  ministers)  to  assist  him.  Although  Quisling  himself,  while 
leading  the  collaboration,  held  no  public  office,  most  of  the  counselors  were  NS  party  members. 
Terboven  issued  decrees  having  the  force  of  law  and  used  the  German  police  to  enforce  them. 
Because  the  Norwegian  courts  were  not  allowed  to  test  the  validity  of  these  laws,  all  members 
of  the  Norwegian  Supreme  Court  resigned  in  December  1940.  After  that,  the  court  was  packed 
with  men  more  amenable  to  Quisling's  control.  Eventually  the  court  gave  legal  sanction  to  a 
Norwegian  national  government  under  Quisling;  and  on  February  1,  1942,  the  latter  became 
Minister  Presiden*  of  Norway  with  a  cabinet  of  thirteen  members. 21 

Terboven  and  Quisling:  Conqueror  and  Puppet 

The  relations  between  Quisling  and  Terbo\  sn,  who  remained  as  Reich  Commissioner,  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  are  still  not  altogether  clear .  As  early  as  August 
1940,  Quisling  complained  to  Hitler  that  Terboven  did  not  support  the  Nasjonal  Samling  leader 
politically.  Furthermore,  in  Germany,  Admiral  Raeder  continued  to  undermine  Terboven's 
role,  while  supporting  Quisling.  According  to  Raeder,  Terboven  fundamentally  opposed  Hitler's 
instructions  that  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  Inculcate  a  favorable  view  of  the  Germans  among 
the  Norwegian  populace  and  that  Norway  was  eventually  to  be  brought  as  a  sovereign  state  into 
a  "north  Germanic  empire. "22 

In  a  speech  in  Oslo  on  October  4,  1941,  Terboven  seemed  to  confirm  Raeder's  estimate 
when  he  complained  to  the  Norwegians  that  they  failed  to  appreciate  German  magnanimity  in 
bringing  food  to  Norway  when  not  bound  to  do  so  under  international  law  and  when  "it  is  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference  to  Germany  ...  if  a  few  thousand  or  tens  of  thousands  [  of  ]  Norwegian 
men.  women,  and  children  starve.  .  .  ."22  Nevertheless,  throughout  much  of  the  war,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Norway  were  on  their  good  behavior.  To  the  race-conscious  Nazis,  the  Norwegians 
were,  after  all,  fellow  Nordics,  perhaps  better  Nordics  than  the  Germans  themselves;  and  the 
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occupation  of  Norway  was  muoh  milder  than  that  of  Franoa,  to  any  nothing  of  the  horrors  visited 
on  Slavic  Europe, 

Tho  promotion  of  Quisling  to  Minister  President  did  not  ht\»*  muoh  change  in  policy. 
Terbovon  and  tho  Germans  remained  tho  real  power  In  Norway;  Quisling's  government  simply 
Implemented  German  decisions.  At  his  Inauguration,  Quisling  "endeared"  hlmuelf  by  doolartng 
that  the  Norwegian  people  "noed  a  severe  school maa te r .  .  .  who  can  teach  national  discipline. 
Although  he  vested  himself  with  the  authority  belonging  constitutionally  to  the  King  and  Storting, 
Quisling  was  and  remained  the  creature  of  the  Germans. 

Ih  April  1943,  the  Nads  curtailed  Quisling's  powers  considerably.  Every  Quisling  mayor 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  s  member  of  the  Reich  commissioner  or  of  the  looai  nr  mod 
forcos  (Wehrmacht)  commander.  The  Norwegian  press  was  told  that  Quisling  did  not  "leaue" 
orders  i  ho  "signed"  them.n  Nevertheless,  If  the  real  authority  in  Norway  was  German  power, 
Us  principal  and  willing  indigenous  tool -whether  officially  constituting  n  government  or  not— 
was  tho  NS. 

Quisling  Trfea  To  Set  Up  Forres  Similar  la  Nom i  Unlit 

Tho  Quisltngltes  established  curtain  Instrumentalities  to  help  control  the  country  and  to 
ntd  the  Germans.  The  Naajonal  Samling  Organisation  (NSO)  was  a  formalisation  of  tho  earlier 
NS  on  the  lines  of  Hitler's  Sturmabtetlungon,  or  SA,  the  military  force  of  the  Nasi  party.  The 
political  troops  of  tho  NSO  were  organised  na  a  "State  Bird,"  u  legalised  reinoarnation  of  the 
gangs  Quisling  had  used  in  the  1930's  for  street  fighting  and  agitation.  The  Hlrd.  responsible 
only  to  Quisling,  but  led  by  Oliver  Moystad  and  Thorvold  Thronsen,  was  used  for  propaganda 
marches,  party*  demonstrations,  and  punitive  expeditions .  At  least  on  paper,  u  numtor  of  mill* 
tary  and  paramilitary  organisations  wero  formed.  A  Norwegian  88.  baaed  on  the  German 
SohuUataffeln,  was  led  by  Quisling'#  efficient  Minister  of  Police.  Jonns  Lie;  on  July  31,  1049,  it 
wan  renamed  the  Oermanic  88  Norway,  becoming  a  section  of  the  "Oreat  Germanic  SS. "  The 
Nordland  Regiment  was  formed  w  fight  in  the  German  Waffen*SS  under  German  SS  General 
Do  mm  ;  and  a  Norwegian  Legion,  also  destined  for  the  fighting  front,  was  formed  In  Juno  1041, 
its  leadership  eventually  to  be  taken  over  by  the  German  SS.  Finally  a  Norwegian  Panur 
Grenadier  Regiment  was  organised  to  replace  both  the  Nordland  Regiment  and  the  Norwegian 
Legion .  ?! 

None  of  thoie  was  very  nuooesaful.  At  lie  height  in  1943,  the  NSO  had  30,000  mo  inborn  or 
about  1  porcent  of  the  population.  The  State  Hlrd  was  able  to  recruit  only  1,500,  the  Nordland 
Regiment  only  a  few  hundred,  and  the  Norwegian  SS  approximately  n  thousand.  The  Pmuer 
Grenadier  Rngimont  completely  fulled  to  materialise,  druwing  only  31  volunteer*  during  its 
first  year.  A  police  school  sponsored  by  Quisling  followed  a  similar  course.  Although  300 
candidate*  enrolled  tor  the  flint  session  In  June  1841,  the  second  class  was  canceled  owing  to  u 
look  of  t  uniildaUM,  und  only  U  »  oi  an  expected  600  candidates  appeared  for  the  third.  *» 


Herman  form  in  Norwayt  Strength  and  Casualties 

Tho  Gorman  establishment  in  Norway  was  considerable .  Norway  was  an  important  a  ran  to 
tho  Nuais,  both  because  of  Ita  location  as  a  potentially  vulne ruble  northern  dank  and  haoauaa  its 
port  of  Narvik  win  required  for  the  transshipment  of  Swedish  iron  ore .  The  civilian  bureauc¬ 
racy  that  administered  the  country,  including  government  officials,  party  functionaries,  police, 
and  propaganda  oxperts,  numbered  around  2(1,000 .  The  head  of  the  German  Gestapo  (secret 
police)  In  Norway  was  Wilholm  Radioes  and  tho  oommander  in  ohief  of  the  Wohrmaoht  (armed 
faraea)  was  Gen,  Nikolaus  von  Falkanhorat.  At  tha  moment  of  liberation,  occupation  forces 
totaled  400,000— by  and  large  a  mdlange  of  second-grade  forces  seasoned  with  on  admixture  of 
first-Uno  troops . 

German  casualties  were  not  heavy:  Only  some  3,000  Oerman  casualties  (dead  and  wounded) 
wore  claimed  by  the  resistance  forces .  Suoh  estimates  are  always  questionable,  but  It  la  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  la  a  maximum  figure,  since  tear  of  reprisal*  kept  the  insurgents  from  carrying 
out  overt  oasuslty-lnfllotlng  operations. 

iVasi  Strategy  in  Norway 

The  German  strategy  In  Norway  was  twofold.  Politically  and  economically,  Hitler  and 
Tsrboven  hoped  to  naslfy  tha  country  and  to  Integrate  It  Into  the  new  Europe  they  envisaged . 
According  to  Tsrboven,  the  German  million  wee  to  moke  Norway  "forget  Ita  pro- English  sym¬ 
pathies  and  orient  ltaelf  in  the  European  aoonomy  under  German  leadership. "*» 

Militarily,  the  occupation  was  to  safeguard  Germany's  northern  flank  from  an  Allied  attaok 
and  keep  any  realstanoe  under  control  until  the  Wehrmaoht  had  won  a  battlefield  victory.  The 
military  million  of  the  Neal  forces  in  Norway  was  therefore  limited.  The  occupation  force* 
Intended,  if  necessary,  to  punish  tha  indigenous  population,  but  not  to  oarry  on  any  uajor  cam¬ 
paign  against  them,  in  general,  such  insurgent  forces  as  might  exist  were  merely  to  be  con¬ 
tained,  not  mot  In  open  oombat.  Counterinsurgency,  at  laaet  as  far  as  It  represented  a  delib¬ 
erate  Nasi  policy,  was  aimed  at  preventing  the  riae  of  resistance. 

Political  and  Judicial  N unification 

The  heart  of  Germany's  counterinsurgent  strategy  wee  in  the  nonmilitary  area.  In  n  brood 
spectrum  of  civil  and  political  actions,  the  Germans  penetrated  deeply  Into  Norwegian  life.  On 
the  level  of  the  central  government  they  first  tried  to  persuade  the  royal  government  to  yield 
without  resistance,  lx.,  this  failed  in  June  1340:  then  a  plan  to  create  a  new  pro-German  govern¬ 
ment  baaed  on  existing  political  parties  was  abandoned  as  useless  s  and  finally  the  puppet  Fascist 
regime  under  Quisling  was  imposed  in  1942. 

Local  government  was  also  notified.  In  1940,  Terboven  set  up,  In  wtdsly  scattered  places, 
n  number  of  regional  office*  directly  responsible  to  himself.  In  January  1941,  local  government 
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wm  brought  under  Author lUtr tun  oontrol  by  tho  appointment  from  Oalo  of  local  proatdanta  and 
oounotlora.  Loonl  autonomy  was  thua  eliminated . 

"Jvuiiotia  reform"  plaoed  the  oourto  under  NS  and  German  control,  culminating  In  a  Nail- 
type  "People a  Court"  to  try  political  offenaea.  Alao,  by  a  deoree  on  September  17,  1041, 
Terbovon  made  violatora  of  hla  ordara  subject  to  the  German  88  Tribunal,  which  during  the  oc¬ 
cupation  gave  the  death  penalty  to  more  than  ISO  persona  and  Impoaed  long  terma  of  imprison- 
mont  on  many  othora.  Finally,  tho  N8  and  ita  auxiliary  organisations  wero  declared  pert  of  the 
armed  force#  with  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  to  be  tried  only  by  military  law.io 

Attempts  To  Control  Morteegian  Opinion 

The  total-society  concept  of  naaiam  showed  itaelf  in  the  broad-gauge  effort  by  the  Germans 
and  their  Norwegian  puppets  to  control  all  of  Norwoginn  society.  Control  of  public  Information 
media  wna  a  prime  objective  of  tho  counterinsurgent  toroes.  Following  the  occupation,  all 
newspapers  wore  immediately  plaoed  under  the  direction  of  tho  German  military  authorities  and 
the  propaganda  department.  The  chief  Nasi  paper,  Frltt  Folk  (Free  People),  seised  the  offices 
and  prasn  of  the  Norwegian  Arbaiderbladet.  the  largest  Labor  party  newspapers,  and  maintained 
Its  own  subscription  list  by  making  It  oompulaory  for  civil  aervanta  to  subscribe .  Broad¬ 
casting  was  considered  au  unreliable  Instrument  from  the  Oerman  point  of  view,  slnoo  the 
Norwegians  listened  to  London  rather  than  to  Naxi  propaganda  broadcasts ;  in  September  1041, 
therefore,  all  receivers  were  confiscated  and  listening  beoamo  lllogal . 

to  their  attempt  to  divert  the  mAtoatroam  of  Norwegian  thinking,  the  German*  and  tho 
Quisllngites  Issued  a  aeriea  of  deoreea  affectinf,  the  churches,  the  professions  and  civil  aervioe, 
agriculture,  industry  and  labor,  sports  associations,  youth,  and  education.  Insurgent  effort  waa 
mainly  dlreoted  toward  thwarting  thsae  efforts,  many  of  which  have  already  been  described  In 
the  previous  section . 

Repression  la  (/•<•</  When  !S  once  giant  Refute  To  Cooperate 

Tha  resistance  o(  the  Norwegians  to  notification  and  Germanixation  led  the  occupation 
authorities  to  use  threats,  enact  repressive  measures,  and  exact  reprlaala,  even  though  they 
would  theoretically  have  preferred  voluntary  cooperation.  Threatening  recalcitrant  Norwegians 
with  deprivation  of  their  food  ration  cards  often  brought  them  to  terms .  Fines  were  levied  on 
both  a  collective  and  individual  basla.  The  death  penalty  wna  Instituted  for  a  number  of  of- 
fonsee,  auch  ns  assisting  the  onemy,  listening  to  foreign  broadcasts,  and  sabotaging  Industry. 

to  March  1041,  the  Noajoaal  Samllng  party  was  given  a  free  hand  against  antl-Quisllng 
Norwegians;  no  legal  proceedings  would  be  allowed  against  members.  After  riots  following 
German  arrests  of  the  families  of  young  men  who  had  Qed  to  England  in  August  1041,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency  in  Aslesund.  to  September,  German  authorities 
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countered  Norwegian  •  trikes  and  pro- British  demonstrations  in  Oelo  by  proclaiming  a  state  of 
emergency.  Two  prominent  labor  leaders  were  executed,  and  mess  arrests  and  deportations 
followed.  In  April  1942,  the  Germans  destroyed  334  buildings  at  Telwasg  in  retaliation  for  the 
shooting  and  death  of  two  German  policemen  there .  si 

Economic  difficulties  caused  by  German  exploitation  of  the  Norwegian  eoonomy  aggravated 
Norwegian  unrest,  pnrtlculurly  after  the  winter  of  1841-42.  In  the  10-month  period  ending  in 
Ootober  1942,  reprisals  included  about  ISO  persona  executed  and  almost  4,000  arrested  or  de¬ 
ported.  In  August  1943,  Norwegian  response  to  the  labor  draft  was  so  negative  that  not  only  was 
the  Oslo  chief  of  police  shot  for  refusing  to  enforce  the  conscription,  but  Norwegian  polloo  and 
paramilitary  units  were  placed  under  dlreot  German  military  oontrol.  Former  Norwegian  army 
offloers  were  arrested  and  sent  to  concentration  oamps,  Oslo  Untverstty  was  olosed  in  Deoem- 
ber  beoause  Norwegians  were  resisting  Quisling's  introduction  of  political  tests  as  a  condition 
of  entrance.  Sixty-five  professors  and  1,500  students  wero  arrested;  of  the  latter,  nearly  400 
were  deported  and  about  500  were  sent  to  concentration  oamps. » 

Conditions  were  to  get  worse  before  they  improved.  Before  the  end  of  1944,  Terboven  had 
asked  HtUer  for  authority  to  make  Norwegian  employees  and  their  relatives  responsible  for 
sabotage  ooourrlng  in  shipbuilding  plants  and  subject  to  being  shot  if  it  occurred.  Imprison¬ 
ment,  Terboven  noted,  did  not  frighten  the  Norwegian,  who  expected  Germany's  imminent  de¬ 
feat:  It  "gives  him  on  the  one  hand  seourity  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  alibi  with  the  dmtgrd 
government  [  in  London  ]."»  He  also  proposed  to  introduce  German  workors,  overseer*,  and 
teohnloians  into  the  Norwegian  dockyards  to  oombat  the  sabotage.* 

But  in  Noneay  Nani  Method*  Are  Rettrained 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  and  particularly  in  comparison  with  their  aotivltles  elsewhere, 
the  Nazis  in  Norway  exerotsed  restraint  in  executing  and  Imprisoning  Norwegians.  In  all, 
approximately  40,000  Norwegians  were  arrested  and  put  in  prlsona  or  concentration  camps  in 
Norway.  The  average  sentence  was  one  and  a  half  years,  although  some  were  three  to  four  or 
more  in  length.  Conditions  in  the  camps,  furthermore,  were  not  so  severe  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Over  7,000  Norwegians  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Germany-1,150  regular  prisoners 
of  war,  650  students,  and  5,400  political  prisoners. 

Torture  was  also  employed  in  Norway,  but  not  so  extensivsly  as  in  other  countries.  Beating 
of  arrested  persons  with  sticks  or  rubber  truncheons  was  apparently  permitted  in  1941,  the  use 
of  calf-pinohers  came  later,  and  cold  baths  (proved  "etfoctive"  in  France)  were  introduced 


*It  is  not  known  whether  permission  was  granted  for  these  purposes. 
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after  1944.  It  la  reported  that  a  total  of  2.100  Norwegians  lost  their  llvoa*  by  German  action— 
036  executed  and  approximately  1,000  dead  from  starvation,  Illness,  and  maltreatment. u 

Questions  Concerning  Quisling's  Vtrfuinctt  to  the  German* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Germans  msdo  a  single  mistake  In  utilising  Quisling  nnd  tho 
Nasjonul  Samling  as  their  Instrument. w  He  wss  unpopular  with  Norwegians  before  the  war  nnd 
hated  after  hia  traitorous  notivlty  In  April  1940.  The  use  of  Quisling,  In  this  view,  orystalllsod 
Norwegian  opposition  to  the  Oermans  and  out  down  the  possibility  of  thoir  finding  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  collaborative  Norwegian  government. 

Tho  opposite  view  was  put  forth  by  none  other  than  Admiral  Raedor,  who  olalmed  that 
"Terboven  also  sabotaged  Quisling ...  by  making  it  extrsmely  difficult  for  him  and  evon  dis¬ 
credited  him  among  the  population.”**  The  nastficatio.,  dtvroo  !  'm'  conscription,  nnd  Mr' 
military  draft  were  vastly  unpopular  with  tho  Norwegian  people .  Those  steps  we.ro  all  intenst- 
tle  1  after  Quisling  took  over  In  1942.  Whether  Quisling  was  forood  into  theso  acts  or  whether 
he  undertook  thorn  willingly  Is  possibly  beside  the  point:  Quisling's  unpopularity  forced  him  to 
maintain  hia  position  by  being  of  use  to  the  Germans . 

As  a  result,  Quisling  faaed  not  only  further  unpopularity  among  the  Norwegians,  but  also  a 
split  between  modo rates  and  extremists  within  the  Nasjonal  Samling.  By  1943  there  were  rumors 
of  these  difficulties— resignations  from  the  NS  were  forbidden  in  November  1942;  la  1644,  three 
Quisling  ministers  left  the  government  and  Quisling  himself  was  challenged  by  Jonas  Lie,  whose 
moro  efficient  ruthlessness  better  suited  the  Germans.  That  year,  many  NS  members,  forced 
out  by  the  extremists,  fled  to  Sweden,  eager  to  escape  both  the  resistance  nnd  their  erstwhile 
confederates.  When  NS  membors  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  were  made  subjoot  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1944  to  mUitary  service  within  Norweglun  borders,  large  numbers  of  QulslinglteB  took  to  the 
woods.  Thus  Quisling  was  rejected  finally,  not  only  by  the  Norwegian  people  and  by  hia  Ger¬ 
man  masters,  but  even  by  members  of  his  own  party  .*T 


OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  insurgency-counterinsurgency  phase  of  the  Norwegian  experience  lasted  until  the  German 
surrenders!  Rheims  on  May  7, 1945,  brought  the  war  in  Europe  to  an  end.  Mllorg's  40,000  troops 


The  fate  of  an  additional  1,400  Norwegian  Jews,  which  was  settled  in  late  1942,  was  not 
the  result  of  any  counterinsurgent  strategy  but  of  the  implementation  of  Nazi  race  theories  nnd 
mny  be  regarded  ns  part  of  the  nnziflcation  process .  Norwegian  Jews  were  barred  from  cer¬ 
tain  professions  in  October  1940,  they  were  registered  in  June  1042,  many  were  arrested  in 
September,  their  property  was  confiscated  in  October,  and  those  still  left— said  to  lie  about  750— 
were  deported  in  Novomber  to  Germany  or  Poland,  where  concentration  camps  nnd  gas  cham¬ 
bers  awaited  them.  Thirteen  are  reported  to  have  returned  to  Norway  after  the  wur.  < Inter¬ 
national  Military  Tribunal,  Trials  of  the  Major  War  Criminals,  XXXIX,  212;  Chilston,  p.  539, 
n.  3. ) 
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accepted  the  surrender  of  tho  400.000  Oermnn  troops  oooupying  fortified  positions  tn  Norway .  and  the 
King  and  the  Nygaardavold  govemment-in-exlle  raturnad  Immediately  from  Ixmdon, » 

4  Review  of  German  Aims  and  Their  Lack  of  Success 

That  Gorman  taotloa  tn  Norway  waro  offectiva  up  to  a  point  oannot  ba  deniad.  For  the  bulk 
of  the  Norwegian  population  woa  sufficiently  oowod  that  moat  refrained  from  any  overt  anti* 

Nazi  action.  Movement  of  the  population  was  restricted,  and  most  people  remained  at  homo 
and  waited  for  nowa;»  but  the  reoord  of  tha  five  years  indicates  dearly  that  the  oounterlnaur- 
Roncy  strategy  never  did  more  than  keop  a  ltd  on  a  pot  that  simmered  constantly.  The  Germans 
achieved  their  minimum  objective  of  oooupying  Norway,  but  hod  little  or  no  aucoeaa  in  attaining 
their  larger  ambition  of  converting  Norwegians  to  nasiam. 

In  retrospeot.  the  Germans,  whose  polioles  In  Norway  were  originally  moderate  and  not 
particularly  repressive,  were  caught  in  a  downward  i,plrul  as  iUo,  tried  to  utilize  an  unpopular 
indigenous  government  to  oarry  out  thalr  designs .  Quisling,  always  a  weak  reed,  proved  to¬ 
tally  Impotent  as  resistance  rose  and  as  evidence  of  Germany's  Impending  military  defeat  in¬ 
creased.  Preventive  oounterlnsurgenoy  of  a  positive  nature,  such  as  the  nazlfloation  measures, 
then  had  to  give  way  to  more  punitive  measures,  whioh  In  turn  aroused  ever  greater  resistance . 
The  Germans  threw  away  whatever  ohanoe  they  might  have  had  to  bring  the  Norwegians  into 
their  own  sphere  by  acting  through  an  agent  who  evoked  only  a  negative  response  among  his 
countrymen .  Hatred  of  Quisling  unified  the  Norwegian  people  and,  since  Quisling  exemplified 
the  German  will,  hatred  of  him  also  came  to  mean  hatred  of  the  Germans .  Thus  tha  primary 
lesson  of  the  German  experience  In  Norway  la  one  generally  applicable  In  many  sltuationa-tho 
uae  of  an  unpopular  collaborator  may  be  more  harmful  to  the  counterinsurgent  torco  than  none 
at  all. 

Postwar  Cleaning  Up  and  Reconstruction 

The  first  task  of  the  Norwegians,  onoe  the  Germans  had  surrendered,  wae  to  dispose  of  the 
occupation  regime.  Terboven  and  hie  Gestapo  chief  Red  less  committed  suicide,  as  did  Jonas 
Lie,  the  Quisling  Minister  of  Police. «  Quisling  and  most  of  his  associates  were  arrested  by 
MUorg.  War  orlmes  trials  were  virtually  the  first  order  of  business  when  the  royal  govern¬ 
ment  returned.  They  proceeded  strictly  in  accord  with  Norwegian  law;  and  Quisling  and  his 
Intimates  were  convicted  of  treason  and  executed .  All  that  now  remains  of  Quisling's  efforts  Is 
his  name,  today  a  synonym  for  "a  traitor,  especially  one  who  becomes  the  tool  of  the  conqueror 
of  his  country." 

The  wartime  government-ln-exUe  resigned  Immediately  after  Its  return  from  London. 

Elnar  Gerhardsen,  wartime  mayor  of  Oslo  And  an  important  figure  In  the  resistance,  became 
Prime  Minister .  The  Home  Front  was  heavily  represented  In  the  new  government,  and  even 
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today  there  are  many  Individuate  active  In  Norwegian  politico  wlioae  atatua  haa  beon  enhanced 
by  their  earlier  role  In  the  realatance.  All  Norwegians  who  had  been  members  of  tho  NS  or 
of  Nail-aaaociated  organisations  loot  all  right*  of  oitiitmshlp  and  became— at  lenat  for  a  time— 
virtually  outoaata  In  their  homeland,  both  legally  and  socially.  The  government  moved  quickly 
to  clear  up  the  human  debria  of  the  war,  shipping  home  all  Gorman  troops  during  the  summer 
of  194ft  (after  requiring  them  to  dear  the  minefields  they  had  laid,  a  technique  used  widely 
throughout  Europe  after  the  German  surrender).  Also  repatriated  were  the  35, 000  slave  la¬ 
borers  the  Nads  had  brought  to  Norway  from  other  oountrloa  In  Europe. u 

In  Norway  as  elsewhere,  the  Naals  left  eoonomic  and  social  chaoa  In  their  wake.  Terbovon 
had  systematically  looted  the  country  of  money,  foodstuffs,  and  other  eoonomio  goods.  The 
Norgea  bank  was  virtually  ompty  and  Norway's  credit  almost  exhausted.  Production  of  food, 
textiles,  machinery,  and  almost  all  necessities  of  Ufo  was  drastically  reduced  b;  '■xsi  depreda¬ 
tions.  Epidemic  disease,  which  prewar  Norway  had  virtually  stamped  out,  was  again  rampant. 
As  a  result  of  the  Flnnmark  campaign,  the  northern  part  of  the  oountry  was  virtually  uninhabit¬ 
able.  « 

Nevertheleas,  the  Nads  and  Quisling  furthered  Norway's  political  evolution  by  shattering 
tho  dream  of  neutrality  and  intra-Scandinavian  collaboration  as  the  chief  basos  of  Norwegian 
policy.  The  London  govern ment-tn-exile  had  made  it  clear  throughout  the  war  that  postwar 
Norway  would  identify  itself  with  the  larger  world,  and  the  postwar  government  made  good  on 
that  pledge.  Today  Norway  la  an  active  member  or  the  community  of  Western  dates.  Without 
the  direct  wartime  experience  of  life  under  Hitler.  Terboven,  and  Quisling,  Norway  might 
never  have  made  this  fundamental  reorientation  in  policy . 
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Chapter  Nine 

POLAND  (1939-1944) 


by  James  L  Kirkman 

When  there  developed  n  widespread  and  well- 
organized  resistance  to  challenge  the  Nazi  "New 
Order"  in  Poland,  the  German  occupiers  coun¬ 
tered  with  collective  punishment  and  special  mil¬ 
itary  tactics;  they  were  successful  to  the  extent 
that  insurgent  military  capability  was  contained 
and  only  the  Soviet  military  advance  was  able  to 
dislodge  the  Nazis  from  the  country. 

BACKGROUND 

The  name  Poland  derives  from  the  Slavic  word  pole,  meaning  "field,"  an  appropriate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  country  since  90  percent  of  the  country's  terrain  is  flat  or  rolling.  Elevation 
seldom  exceeds  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  1939  Poland  comprised  an  area  of  some  141, 075 
square  miles,  equivalent  in  size  to  the  state  of  Montana,  and  almost  every  section  was  inhabited. 
It  was  traversed  by  transportation  routes,  but  vehicular  movement  was  difficult  in  the  forests 
and  marshes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  With  the  richest  soil,  the  best  drainage,  and 
the  most  mineral  deposits,  southern  Poland  wns  more  developed  both  agriculturally  and  industri¬ 
ally  than  the  north. 

Of  Poland's  1939  population  of  about  35  million,  approximately  10  million  persons  lived  in 
urban  areas— Warsaw  alone  had  about  1. 25  million  residents.  Most  of  the  population  belonged 
to  one  of  three  ethnic  groups:  there  were  about  24.  5  million  ethnic  Poles,  3.  5  million  Ukrain¬ 
ians,  and  3  million  Jews.  Of  the  remaining  4  million,  about  700,000  were  Germans.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  antagonisms  within  and  among  these  groups  hampered  social  cohesion  in  interwar  Poland 
and  later  precluded  a  fully  unified  resistance  to  the  Nazi  occupation.  In  the  interwar  period  both 
the  Ukrainians  and  Jews  had  their  own  political  parties  to  express  their  cultural  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ukrainians,  national  separatist  aspirations.  > 

Political  Activities  and  Views  of  Ethnic  Poles 

Discord  also  existed  among  the  ethnic  Poles,  This  gave  rise  in  the  1920's  to  numerous 
party  factions,  fluid  party  coalitions,  and  frequent  tuia^'rj  in  government.  In  1926,  however, 
control  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  passed  to  the  a  u^orittri  an -oriented  Non-Party  Bloc, 
ard  the  president  of  the  Republic  was  made  a  virtual  dictator.  The  Non-Party  Bloc,  dominant 
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during  th«'  1930's,  fostered  lint  I  Somitlsiii,  itussed  eleetnrnl  lawn  unfavorable  to  nil  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities,  frequently  imprisoned  opposition  leaders ,  and  Increased  the  Influence  of  the  military  In 
national  affnlta.  The  four  major  pnrtlea— the  Peasant  party,  the  Sod  nit  at  party,  the  Christum 
Democratic  party,  and  the  Nationalist  party— were  excluded  from  the  government.  They  boy¬ 
cotted  some  olectlona,  but  organized  no  subversive  activity.  2 

In  apite  of  their  dlfferencca,  ethnic  PoIoh  were  united  in  two  Important  reapecta.  Firat, 
they  were  almost  unanimous  In  withholding  support  from  the  Polish  Communist  Party,  whose 
membership  reportedly  totaled  around  8,000,  although  some  estimates  are  higher. 5  One  reason 
Is  that  the  party  was  opposed  by  the  vigorous  and  influential  PollBh  Catholic  Church.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  party's  pro-Soviet  orientation  and  activities  during  the  Polish-Soviet  War  of  1920- 
21,  it  was  distrusted  by  most  Poles.*  4  Second,  practically  all  ethnic  PoleB  were  fervent  nation¬ 
alists.  They  had  gained  independence  in  1918  after  more  than  100  years  of  nationalistic  agitation 
and  occasional  outbreaks,  and  resistance  to  a  foreign  oocupier  was  part  of  the  folklore.  Con¬ 
temporary  Poles  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Insurrectionary  techniques  through  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Polish  classical  literature  and  nonfiction  accounts  of  pact  Polish  insurrections  and,  in 
a  few  instances,  through  personal  participation  In  resistance  activities  before  1918. 5 

Get  mans  Occupy  Poland  in  Two  Stage*  and  Divide  ll  Three  Way t 

In  September-October  1939  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  Germans,  and  top  government  and 
opposition  leaders  fled  to  France  as  the  Nazi  German  occupation  began.  At  first  the  Nazis  oc¬ 
cupied  only  the  western  half  of  the  country,  the  Soviets  having  moved  into  the  eastern  part  in 
September  1939,  after  prior  agreement  with  the  Germans.  In  their  half,  the  Germans  detached 
the  four  westernmost  Polish  provinces,  plus  some  Polish  territory  around  East  Prussia,  and 
incorporated  them  into  the  Reich,  This  area  contained  roughly  10  million  inhabitants.  650,000 
of  whom  were  ethnic  Germans.  The  remaining  four  Polish  provinces  under  German  control  in 
1939  were  placed  under  the  personal  rule  of  the  German  Reich's  Law  Leader,  Wane  Frank  n,  and 
eventually  termed  the  General  Government.  The  1939  popiJatlon  of  this  area  was  approximately 
12  million,  of  whom  60,000  to  75,000  were  ethnic  Germans. 

After  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941  the  former  Soviet  zone  of  Poland 
also  came  under  German  occupation.  One  part  was  incorporated  into  the  Reich,  another  was 
included  In  the  General  Government,  and  the  remainder  was  treated  as  part  of  either  the  Reich 
Commissariat  for  the  "East  Land"  or  the  Reich  Commissariat  for  the  Ukraine. +« 

*  Ironically,  Polish  Communists  In  the  interwar  period  were  considered  too  nationalistic  by 
the  Soviets.  In  1937-38  Stalin  conducted  a  purge  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party's  leadership, 
and  in  1938  the  Comintern  formally  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  not  recon¬ 
stituted  until  early  1942,  and  then  as  the  Polish  Workers  Party. 

tSince  little  is  known  about  Nazi  policy  or  countermeasures  vis-a-vis  the  Poles  in  the  Com¬ 
missariats,  this  paper  will  not  cover  activities  in  these  areas. 
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\tui  Hanoi  Theories  I) migrate  Pole* 

Tht1  Poles  hnd  little  working  In  their  favor  us  the  occupation  began.  They  hart  boon  clasBl- 
liod  by  the  Nazis  no  Unterroonachon.  or  aubhumnns,  and  wore  unlucky  enough  to  occupy  land 
prevlouuly  marked  by  Nazi  ideologues  aa  destined  to  receive  the  Brat  wave  of  Gorman  colonizers 
aont  out  to  alleviate  the  Gorman  lobonsraum  problem.  And  the  Nazi  Fuehrer  Adolf  Hitler’s 
directions  to  Frank  in  early  October  1939,  as  recorded  by  Martin  Bormann,  *  sealed  the  Poles' 
fate: 


The  Poles  are  especially  born  for  low  labor  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  question  of 
improvement  for  them.  .  .  .  The  Poles  are  lazy  and  it  Is  necessary  to  use  com¬ 
pulsion  to  moke  them  work.  .  .  .  The  Government  General  should  be  used  by  us 
merely  as  a  source  of  unskilled  labor  ...  the  Polish  gentry  must  cease  to  exist 
.  .  .  wherever  they  are.  they  must  be  exterminated;  there  should  be  one  master 
only  for  the  Poles— the  German;  ...  all  representatives  of  the  Polish  intelligentsia 
are  to  be  exterminated.  This  sounds  cruel,  but  such  Is  the  law  of  life.  [  Priests 
will]  preach  what  we  want  them  to  preach.  If  any  priest  acts  differently,  we  shall 
make  short  work  of  him.  The  task  of  the  priest  is  to  keep  the  Poles  quiet,  stupid, 
and  dull-witted,  i 

Hitler's  words,  though  directed  in  this  case  to  Frank  in  the  General  Government,  were  Just 
as  relevant  for  Nazi  officials  In  the  annexed  provinces,  for  all  Poles  were  subject  to  this  overall 
policy.  However,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  Poles  in  the 
two  parts,  and  this  followed  from  the  unique  role  assigned  to  each.  Since  the  incorporated  area 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Reich  and  settled  immediately  by  ethnic  Germans,  it  underwent 
the  most  intense  and  unbending  "Germanization.  "  In  the  General  Government  section,  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  regulation  of  Polish  life  was  slightly  less  severe  but  was  certainly  greater  than  in 
most  other  Nazi-occupied  areas  of  Europe:  it  never  had  a  puppet  government,  it  was  designated 
as  an  area  of  future  German  colonization,  it  was  relegated  and  kept  to  the  economic  function  of 
merely  providing  cheap  labor  and  foodstuffs,  and  it  was  subjected  to  persistent  and  almost  un¬ 
matched  hardships  and  liquidations.  The  area  was  often  referred  to  in  German  releases  as  "the 
Reich's  own  land. " 


Hans  Frank,  Ruler  of  the  General  Government  Area 

In  Cracow,  Governor  General  Frank  worked  with  unlimited  powers  and  complete  loyalty  to 
implement  this  policy,  assisted  directly  by  four  district  governors  and  a  higher  SS  leader  at¬ 
tached  to  hid  office.  At  first  Frank's  rule  was  Indeed  almost  sovereign.  He  was  responsible 
only  to  Hitler,  and  his  sway  was  recognized  by  all  Nazi  officials  in  both  the  Reich  proper  and  the 
General  Govern,  pent.  One  German  observer  accurately  described  the  situation  in  those  early 
days:  "Frank  was  carrying  on  like  a  megalomaniacal  pasha  ...  he  let  nobody  interfere,  but 
ruled  like  a  sovereign,  .  .  .  "*  And  his  policy  was  equally  clear  cut.  A  day  after  Hitler's 

*  Bormann  was  Hitler's  party  deputy,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Fuehrer's  designated  heir, 
Hermann  Goering. 
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pronouncement  on  the  IViIob,  Frank  declared  to  an  army  olflclH'  that  "Ikilnnd  Rhali  l>e  treated  an 
n  colony;  the  FH> J «* s  shall  he  the  slaves  of  the  Greater  Germnn  World  Empire.  "• 

The  man  who  justified  his  boast  was,  lit  a  number  of  respects,  a  Nazi  archetype.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Nazi  party,  having  joined  in  1920  at  the  end  of  his  legal  studies.  The 
young  Frnnk's  star  rose  rnpldly  and  he  wns  soon  the  party's  legal  expert,  able  eventually  to  re¬ 
instate  his  father,  a  lawyer  bearing  the  same  name,  who  had  lived  a  troubled  life  and  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  bar  for  embezzlement.  Somewhut  exceptional  for  an  early  Nazi,  Frank  was  not 
only  well  versed  in  the  luw  but  also  well  acquainted  with  literature  and  the  fine  arte,  especially 
music.  He  apparently  had  a  witty  side  and  some  skill  in  conversational  repartee,  even  in  Italian. 
An  American  Journalist  who  knew  him  felt  that  Frank's  personality  made  him  one  of  the  least 
repulsive  of  the  top  Nazis.  Frank  was  also  known  In  party  circles  as  energetic,  Jew-hating,  and 
completely  devoted  to  Hitler. 

After  acting  as  the  party's  defense  lawyer  in  a  number  of  trials  during  the  Weimar  period, 
including  the  celebrated  trial  in  1930  at  which  Hitler  himself  put  in  a  strategic  appearance, 

Frank  went  on  In  the  Third  Reich  to  become  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Justice  and  subsequently  a 
Reich  Minister  Without  Portfolio,  Reich  Commissioner  of  Justice,  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Law  and  of  the  German  Bar  Association,  and  overall  Reich  Law  Leader.  Though  he  was  a  lawyer 
(specifically  a  barrister),  Frank  was  not  constrained  by  consideration  for  legal  precedents  and 
the  rule  of  law.  As  he  had  explained  to  Jurists  in  1936,  "There  1b  no  independence  of  law 
against  National  Socialism.  Say  to  yourselves  at  every  decision  which  you  make:  'How  would 
the  fuehrer  decide  In  my  place?'  "to 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Governor  General  at  the  wyp  of  39,  *v^hk  continued  with 
his  other  already  impressive  duties.  Equally  important  was  the-  tot  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  inner  core  of  the  party,  the  twenty-member  Centrpl  Directorate  (Oberste  Reichsleitung).  n 
His  appointment  as  Governor  General  clearly  indicated  the  Importance  attached  to  that  region  of 
Poland.  As  for  the  Poles,  Frank  asserted  to  subordinates  In  December  1940, 

The  Pole  here  must  feel  that  we  are  not  building  for  him  a  State  with  a  rule  of  law, 
but  that  he  has  one  single  duty— namely,  to  work  and  to  be  meek.  Evidently  this  some¬ 
times  leads  to  difficulties,  but  in  your  own  interest  you  must  see  to  it  that  all  measures 
be  taken  ruthlessly,  in  order  to  master  all  this.  You  can  absolutely  rely  on  me.  .  .  .  12 

Suppression  of  Polish  Political  and  Intellectual  Life 

The  impact  of  the  German  policy  on  the  Polish  population  was  immediate,  drastic,  and  per¬ 
vasive.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  changes  were  introduced  in  all  spheres  of  activity,  and  Dr. 
Frank  and  his  district  governors  announced  to  the  Poles  that  henceforth  and  "forever"  they  would 
live  under  German  "protection. "  In  the  annexed  area  all  Poles  were  expelled  from  public  office, 
and  in  the  General  Government  part  all  Polish  officials  above  the  municipal,  ghetto,  and  commune 
levels  were  dismissed.  Those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  office  in  the  1,148  municipalities 
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ami  In  the  vther  local  units  we  •o  cioticly  mt|X'r viand  by  the  Governor  General's  district  leaders 
or  local  commissioners.  In  the  Incorporated  area  all  Polish  courts  were  abolished.  Although 
Polish  courts  were  i>erm)ttcd  to  function  in  the  General  Government  section,  they  were  re- 
Htrlcted  to  handling  nonpoliticnl  cases  Involving  only  Poles. 

In  Implementing  Hitler's  October  1039  directives,  the  object  of  Pnll<rh  education  under  the 
occupation  became  noi.  the  spreading  of  knowledge  and  theoretical  learning  but  rather  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  skilled  workers  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Except  for  some  Ukrainians,  Polish  citi¬ 
zens  In  both  parts  were  barred  from  unlversltieo,  but  they  were  allowed  to  attend  elementary 
and  vocational  schools.  In  this  way,  a  vast  skilled-labor  pool  was  to  be  developed  for  use  by  the 
Reich.  H 

Polish  Intellectuals  were  systematically  Imprisoned  or  otherwise  eliminated,  in  November 
1939,  more  than  200  tencht  *s  and  assistants  at  Jaglellonlan  University  in  Cracow  were  arrested. 
Fourteen  died  in  prison  and  others  died  from  the  effects  of  imprisonment.  Similar  treatment 
took  the  lives  of  other  Polish  professors,  Including  65  at  the  University  of  Poznan.  P 

Other  actions  were  taken  to  suppress  Polish  culture  and  self-expression.  The  occupation 
authorities  confiscated  privately  owned  radios,  while  selected  news  items  and  official  announce  ¬ 
ments  were  made  public  through  loud  speakers.  Polish  newspapers  in  the  incorporated  area 
were  closed  and  those  in  the  General  Government  part  were  brought  under  censorship.  Towns 
in  the  annexed  provinces  were  given  new  German  names  and  use  of  the  Polish  language  In 
schools  or  on  signs  was  forbidden.  te  In  the  General  Government  section,  Polish  legitimate 
theaters  were  closed  and  movie  theaters  were  restricted  to  showing  trivial  films  or  those  de¬ 
picting  the  greatness  of  Germany.  In  this  area,  publication  of  any  book,  journal,  diary,  or  music 
was  prohibited;  and  Polish  bookshops  were  forbidden  to  sell  books  on  world  affairs  or  politics,  it 

German  Economic  Policiet  for  Poland 

Furthermore,  Dr,  Frank,  this  time  as  a  regional  official  of  the  Reich's  Four- Year  Plan— 
the  Nazis  never  tired  of  devising  new  positions  and  bewildering  organizational  patterns— imple¬ 
mented  measures  to  eliminate  Poles  from  managerial  or  entrepreneurial  jobs  and  to  relegate 
the  nation  to  the  role  of  providing  cheap  labor  and  foodstuffs  for  the  Reich.  The  first  step  en¬ 
tailed  not  only  the  expulsion  of  numerous  Poles  from  their  Jobs  but  also  the  confiscation  of  banks 
and  industrial  property  and  the  closing  of  many  commercial  firms.  By  April  1944,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sector  alone,  the  process  of  "rationalizing"  the  economy  had  closed  about  100,000  out  of 
130,000  establishments  In  one  section  of  the  annexed  part  and  about  152,000  out  of  203,000  retail 
and  wholesale  concerns  in  areas  controlled  by  the  General  Government,  t*  Moreover,  factories, 
machinery',  and  enterprises  seized  by  the  General  Government  were  often  dismantled  and  shipped 
to  Germany.  According  to  Hermann  Goering*  in  October  1939,  this  physical  transfer  of  property 

* Goering  wore  several  hats  too.  He  was  then  Hitler's  designated  successor,  a  field- 
marshal,  and  the  delegate  for  the  Four-Year  Plan. 
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"aa  U»  Include  «'l  fut’l litlm  not  considered  "absolutely  easontlai  for  the  maintenance  at  n  low 
level  of  the  ban*  existence  of  the  Inhabitants.  "•» 

The  Poli*a  were  forced  to  produce  food* tuff*  for  export  to  Germany,  n  requirement  that, 
created  great  hardship.  lly  September  1041,  the  1‘oloa  in  the  General  Government  region  were 
re«luced  U*  «  hare  Hubsl*t«nee  level.  In  thut  month  n  medical  officer  informed  Frank  that  the 
health  of  the  population  hod  detovUirutori  hccauae  moat  of  them  wore  consuming  only  000  cal¬ 
orie*  a  day.  In  ll)4a  malnutrition  reportedly  approached  famine  proportion,  yet  Frank  in  that 
year  committed  the  General  Government  to  increase  the  deliveries  of  bread  grains  to  Germany 
by  a  half  million  tons,  Poles  In  the  incorporated  area  probably  received  a  slightly  larger  food 
ration,  perhaps  10  percent  more.w 

Deportation  of  Forced  Labor 

The  next  step,  und  the  one  that  caused  much  fright  and  a  greater  degree  of  misery ,  was  the 
deportation  of  Polo*  for  forced  labor  in  Germany.  In  the  General  Government  section,  the  use 
of  coercion  to  obtain  workors  was  made  official  around  April  1940.  A  common  procedure 
thereafter  was  to  cordon  off  an  area  and  take  almost  everyone  found  within  the  cordon.  The 
raids  occurred  during  day  or  right  and  seemed  to  hit  randomly.  At  times,  though,  the  Governor 
General  may  have  urged  nis  men  to  discriminate  and  seek  mainly  those  in  nonessential  work  or 
those  deemed  to  be  idle.  Dr.  Frank  certainly  had  been  advised  that  the  procedure  as  followed 
was  "wild  and  pithless”  and  had  "badly  shaken  the  feeling  of  security  of  the  inhabitants.  "M 

According  o  German  records,  bj  August  1942,  800,000  workers  had  been  sent  to  Germany 
from  the  General  Government;  by  December  1942,  940,000;  by  June  1943,  1,250,000.  An  addi- 
tioral  200,000  persons  had  probably  been  shipped  eastward  to  Nazi-occupied  Russia  by  the  end  of 
1042. »  From  the  Incorporated  part  alone,  perhapB  2  to  3  million  Poles  were  forcibly  shipped  to 
the  farms  and  factories  of  the  Reich  by  early  1944. » 

KeteUlemenl  of  Pole*  To  Accomplith  " Germanixaiion ”  of  Poland 

A  great  number  of  Poles  were  dislocated  by  resettlement  programs  organized  for  political 
and  racial  reasons.  Reichsfuehrer  SS  Heinrich  Himmler  organized  this  program,  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Reich  Commissioner  for  the  strengthening  of  Germanism.  Himmler  assigned 
high  priority  to  populating  the  annexed  aren  of  Poland  with  German  workers  and  farmers  and 
moving  out  the  "foreign  races.  "  Accordingly,  some  one  to  two  million  Polish  citizens  in  the 
incorporatcu  part,  including  most  of  the  area's  Jews,  were  moved  cast  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  region  and  were  replaced  by  a  aomewliat  larger  number  of  ethnic  Germans  settlers.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  these  deportations  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1939-40  in  weather  near  40 
degrees  below  zero.  The  deportees  reportedly  were  given  a  day's  warning  and  allowed  to  take 
with  them  a  few  portable  objects.  Frank  commented  that  the  deportees  were  not  being  provided 
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with  food  or  clothing  and  that  nny  disturbances  would  be  met  with  tho  strictest  methods.  Later, 
he  remarked  that  the  trains  arrived  in  the  General  Government  area  with  some  cars  "overflow¬ 
ing  with  corpses.  "M 

Some  Poles  in  the  General  Government  section  wore  also  displaced  by  ethnic  German  set¬ 
tlers  brought  there  by  the  "Germanization"  program.  There  were  two  resettlement  programs. 
The  main  one  was  carried  out  in  the  winter  of  1942-43  around  Zamosc  and  the  other  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943  around  Lublin.  In  the  Zamosc  operation  alone,  30,000  to  40,000  ethnic  Germans 
were  brought  in  and  about  50  percent  of  the  area's  native  peasants  were  displaced.  Displaced 
Polish  families  were  broken  up,  strong  members  being  sent  to  work  in  Germany,  me  ramose 
operation  took  place  on  short  notice  ^midwinter.  According  to  Nazi  records,  such  displace¬ 
ment  operations  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  life,  ** 

A  resettlement  program  in  reverse  separated  "racially  good"  Polish  children  from  their 
parents  and  transported  them  to  Germany  to  be  reared  as  Germans.  An  estimated  100, 000  to 
200,000  children  were  taken  to  Germany  during  the  occupation,  *• 

*• Special ”  Treatment  for  Jew* 

Special  racial  treatment  was  reserved  for  the  Jews.  Heinrich  Himmler  and  his  deputy 
Reinhard  Heydrich  were  in  charge  of  this  particularly  gruesome  and  difficult  aspect  of  the  occu¬ 
pation.  Frank  lent  Ids  full  support  and  urged  the  cooperation  of  his  staff,  remarking  at  a  top 
level  meeting  in  December  1941,  "As  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  I  want  to  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  they  must  be  done  away  with  in  one  way  or  another. . . .  Gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you 
to  rid  yourself  of  all  feeling  of  pity.  We  must  annihilate  the  Jews. 

Most  of  the  650,000  to  1,000,000  Poliuh  Jews  living  in  the  annexed  area  had  been  deported  to 
the  General  Government  part,  probably  in  the  general  1939-40  deportations  of  "foreign  races" 
from  the  incorporated  area.  In  December  1941,  just  before  the  extermination  program  began, 
Jews  in  the  General  Government  area  probably  numbered  about  3. 5  million,*  concentrated  in  the 
ghettos  of  large  cities  and  forbidden  to  leave  under  penalty  of  de;  u;.  The  Jewish  ghetto  of  War¬ 
saw,  an  area  of  about  100  square  blocks,  was  enclosed  by  an  eight-foot  wall.  Inside,  as  many  as 
15  persons  lived  in  each  room,  the  electricity  was  cut  off  at  night,  and  the  food  ration  fixed  at 
4. 5  pounds  of  bread  per  month.  ** 

The  evacuation  of  the  ghettos  and  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  began  in  the  spring  of 
1942,  when  the  Nazis  announced  that  the  Jews  were  being  transported  to  work  in  the  east.  In 
addition  to  the  Jews  put  to  death  in  extermination  camps,  many  must  have  died  of  starvation  or 
illness.  The  emptying  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  the  first  night  of  which  saw  the  indiscriminate 


*  Roughly  a  half  million  of  these  were  non-Polish  JewB  who  had  been  brought  by  the  Nazis 
from  other  occupied  countries. 
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shooting  of  numerous  Jews  In  their  apartments,  began  in  July  1942.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  400,000  inhabitants  in  the  ghetto.  The  regular  evacuations  were  stopped  in  September 
1942,  leaving  about  80,000  inhabitants  in  the  ghetto,  but  were  resumed  in  January  1943.  By 
April  1943,  when  the  ghetto  uprising  began,  the  ghetto  population  had  been  reduced  to  around 
60,000.  By  Januury  1044,  most  Polish  Jews  had  been  exterminated.  At  that  time  Frank  re¬ 
ported  that  only  100,000  out  of  3,500,000  Jews  were  left  in  the  General  Government  area.  J»  This 
extermination  program  was  not  a  matter  of  counterinsurgency  but  of  Nazi  racial  polioy. 

INSURGENCY 

The  indigenous  resistance  that  began  immediately  after  Poland's  defeat  in  September- 
October  1939  was  at  firjt  largely  uncoordinated.  It  consisted  principally  of  minor  acts  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  sabotage,  and  sniping  by  individuals  or  by  small,  short-lived  groups  with  such  romantic 
names  as  "The  Avengers.  "SO  There  were  also  some  Jewish  units  engaged  in  smuggling  Jews 
from  the  Nazi  zone  to  the  Soviet  zone. 

Early  Reeiatance  Organiaation  It  Formed  Mainly  by  Ethnic  Polet 

Within  six  months,  however,  nationwide  underground  organisations  developed.  Significantly, 
the  main  ones  developed  within  the  framework  of  the  army  and  of  the  four  major  prewar  political 
parties— the  Christian  Democratic,  Nationalist,  Peasant,  and  Socialist  parties.  This  fact  re¬ 
vealed  both  the  basic  strength  and  weakness  of  the  insurgent  movement  at  this  stage.  On  the 
positive  side,  the  course  taken  by  these  elements  meant  that  almost  all  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  non-Communlst  ethnic  Poles,  roughly  70  percent  of  the  total  populatio.i,  were  united  at  least 
in  their  common  determination  to  resist  the  occupation.  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  that  no 
group  produced  at  this  time  or  later  a  major  collaborator— a  result  both  of  the  Polish  attitude 
and  lack  of  a  serious  German  attempt  to  find  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  nonethnic  Poles  representing  the  rest  of  the  population  engaged  at  this 
time  in  mainly  passive  resistance  or  none  at  all.  Jewish  leaders  in  the  first  three  years  largely 
restricted  their  illegal  activities  to  those  designed  to  preserve  Jewish  culture  and  education: 
some  forbidden  schools  were  maintained,  news  and  information  sheets  were  secretly  distributed, 
and  records  of  Nazi  activities  and  Jewish  scholarly  endeavors  were  clandestinely  stored.  32  This 
relatively  isolated  and  passive  course  of  the  Jews  in  the  ghettos  probably  resulted  from  their 
unpleasant  experience  with  Polish  anti-Semitism  before  the  war,  the  lack  of  outside  aid,  their 
relative  freedom  within  the  ghettos,  and  their  extreme  vulnerability  to  Nazi  reprisals. 

Practically  no  resistance  came  from  the  Ukrainian- Poles  or  the  Polish  Communists  in  the 
first  year  or  two.  Most  Ukrainians  lived  in  the  Soviet  zone  and  did  not  come  under  German  con¬ 
trol  until  the  latter  half  of  1941,  and  even  after  they  came  under  Nazi  administration  they 
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received  relatively  favorable  treatment  Also  the  anti-Soviet  sentiment  of  many  Ukrainians 
predisposed  many  to  cooperate  with  the  Germans.  Reasons  for  cooperation  gradually  diminished 
during  the  occupation,  however,  and  many  Ukrainians  in  Poland  did  engage  in  resistance,  though 
they  were  never  Integrated  into  the  resistance  movement  of  the  ethnic  Poles,  At  first,  Polish 
Communists  remained  inactive,  not  only  because  of  the  treaty  of  nonaggresslon  and  cooperation 
between  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  governments,  but  also  because  of  internal  party  disorganization. 

Not  until  January  1942,  well  after  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  did  the  Polish  Com¬ 
munists  reconstitute  their  party  and  begin  resistance  work,  Their  actual  contribution  through¬ 
out  the  occupation  was  generally  minor,  although  they  were  able,  through  adro^  propaganda,  to 
get  a  lot  of  political  mileage  from  their  activities.  ss 

Insurgent  Aims  and  Strategy 

Among  the  ethnic  Polish  groups  there  developed  by  the  spring  of  1940  b&Eic  consensus  con¬ 
cerning  political  aims  and  insurgent  strategy.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  emergence  of  the 
major  political  parties  to  dominance  both  within  the  government- in- exile,  led  by  Gen.  Wl&dyslaw 
Sikorski,  and  within  the  resistance  movement  in  Poland.  Rapport  was  good,  since  the  groups 
embraced  compatible  nationalist  and  basic  politlcsl  orientations.  Their  aims  were  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Polish  nationhood  and  Institutions  in  Poland,  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  both  the 
Nazis  and  Soviets,  and  the  postwar  establishment  of  a  democratic  non -Communist  state.  This 
anti -Communist  and  anti-Soviet  orientation  proved  to  be  crucial  In  Its  consequences,  because  the 
Poles,  by  both  geography  and  the  fortunes  of  war,  were  placed  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets 
in  obtaining  needed  aid. 

The  Poles'  strategy  in  early  1940  called  for  two  phases  of  insurgent  operations,  an  under¬ 
ground  phase  and  a  military  phase.  In  the  first,  the  government  leaders  in  exile  sad  the  under¬ 
ground  leaders  In  Poland  would  seek  the  support  of  Britain  and  France  in  establishing  a  secret 
underground  "state"  in  Poland  with  functioning  ministries  and  headed  by  a  "government  dele¬ 
gate.  "  The  leaders  planned  to  unify  the  major  insurgent  groups  by  subordinating  them  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  government  delegate  and  the  day-to-day  coordination  of  a  military  officer 
designated  by  the  goverament-in-exiie.  A  unified  movement  would  then  conduct  sabotage  and 
intelligence  activities  to  help  the  Allies  and  train  secret  militias  for  a  future  uprising.  Further¬ 
more,  in  Poland  a  secret  council  of  the  major-party  heads  would  act  as  a  parliament  of  sorts 
and  nominate  the  man  for  the  government  delegate  post,  the  official  appointment  to  be  made  by 
the  government- in-exile.  This  council  would  also  administer  the  finances  of  the  resistance  and 
apportion  appointments  to  secret  "state"  ministries.  *»  In  the  military  phase  of  the  Insurgency,  a 
general  uprising  of  the  eecret  militias  would  be  timed  to  coincide  with  a  collapse  of  the  German 
armies  or  the  Nazi  regime,  provided  that  adequate  external  aid  for  the  insurgents  was  assured,  n 
No  plans  were  made  at  thiB  time  for  protracted  guerrilla  warfare. 
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Organisation  and  Leadership  of  the  Polish  “ Home  Army ” 

In  1940-41  the  insurgents  successfully  Implemented  Important  aspects  of  their  underground 
strategy  with  the  formation  of  a  skeleton  underground  "state”  md  a  united  administration  for 
insurgent  operations.  The  latter  structure  was  comprised  of  the  government  delegate  and  his 
regional  assistants,  the  military  commander  with  his  scattered  network  of  subordinate  army 
officers,  and  the  major-party  leaders  and  their  council  and  local  organizers.  Unfortunately,  It 
never  operated  smoothly,  and  rivalry  between  the  political  leaders  and  the  military  commander 
revived  the  old  issue  of  political  versus  iuiiiutiy  influence  in  H>tisn  me.  Nevertheless,  suffi¬ 
cient  unity  was  achieved  to  permit  the  military  commander  to  direct  in  Warsaw  in  1944  a  con¬ 
certed  insurrection  led  by  a  combined  "Home  Army,”  as  the  Polish-govemment-sponsored  in¬ 
surgents  were  eventually  known  collectively.  ” 

The  top  posts  in  the  Polish  resistance  were  held  by  a  number  of  different  persons,  mary  of 
whom  were  of  nominal  importance  as  personalities.  These  were,  however,  the  leaders  respon¬ 
sible  for  day-to-day  coordination  of  operations  during  the  occupation.  The  second  and  third  of 
the  four  military  commanders  achieved  some  renown  by  virtue  of  their  central  roles  and  long 
service.  These  were  Gen.  "Grot"  Rowecki  and  Gen.  Tadeusz  "Bor"  Komorowskl,  former  colo¬ 
nels  in  the  prewar  Polish  army.  In  London  there  was  Prime  Minister  Wladyslaw  Sikorski,  per¬ 
haps  the  major  Polish  wartime  figure.  After  his  accidental  death  in  July  1943,  Sikorski  was 
succeeded  by  the  colorless  tut  respected  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk  of  the  Peasant  part}’. 

Problems  in  Communication 

The  most  serious  organizational  problem  for  the  Insurgents  was  the  maintenance  of  networks 
in  that  area  of  Poland  incorporated  into  the  Reich.  Controls  there  were  so  stringent  and  the 
eventual  placement  of  Germans  in  Polish  homes  and  neighborhoods  so  pervasive  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  insurgents  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  engr.ge  in  large-scale  clandestine  work  in  this 
area.  Also,  communication  between  insurgent  leaders  in  Warsaw  and  their  subordinates  in  the 
annexed  area  was  tenuous  because  of  heavy  German  patrolling  along  the  border  separating  the 
General  Government  from  the  incorporated  area.  Consequently,  after  a  few  months  of  activity 
and  many  losses  in  personnel,  the  Insurgent  command  decided  to  restrict  operations  in  the  Reich 
part  and  maintain  there  only  a  skeleton  staff  whose  members  had  German  physical  features, 
German -language  fluency,  and  documents  attesting  to  their  "German"  nationality.  **  A  similar 
organizational  problem  existed  in  the  Soviet  part  of  occupied  Poland. 

Insurgent  Operations  Occur  Mainly  in  the  General  Government  Area 

Insurgent  success  was  centered  mainly  in  the  nonincorporated  sections  of  Poland,  where 
underground  and  sabotage  operations  reached  an  impressive  degree  of  sophistication  and  inten¬ 
sity  in  the  years  1941-44.  Underground  "state"  ministries  succeeded  in  training  a  corps  of 


civil  bureaucrats  and  operating  seoret  schools  for  Polish  ohlldren.  A  10-court  judicial  system 
benched  by  professional  jurists  or  lawyers  tried  2,000  suspected  collaborators  and  handed  down 
200  death  sentences,  duly  carried  out  by  a  population-control  section  of  the  insurgent-operations 
administration.  As  for  propaganda,  200,000  copies  of  leaflets,  newspapers,  and  other  materials 
were  printed  and  distributed  daily;  and  in  Warsaw  alone  in  the  second  half  of  1944,  120,000 
training  manuals  were  polished.  Sabotage  operations  from  January  1941  to  July  1944. resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  an  estimated  4,326  motor  "ircraft  and  1,874  totv*  of  fuel,  in 

the  same  period  5,733  Germans  are  reported  to  have  been  killed,  including  both  the  Higher  SS 
and  Police  Chief  in  Poland,  and  the  Nazi  director  of  the  Labor  Office.  J» 

By  1943-44  approximately  26  separate  munitions  shops  were  producing  fully  one-third  of 
the  insurgents'  munitions,  with  stocks  of  self-manufactured  flame-throwers  and  hand  grenades 
totaling,  in  the  spring  of  1944,  about  900  and  320,000  items  respectively.  A  reception  system 
was  devised  that  handled  drops  from  over  450  RAF  flights.  These  drops  supplied  the  insurgents 
with  another  third  of  their  munitions  an.  353  special  advisers.  Intelligence  operations  were 
highly  developed  too.  In  the  years  1942-  14  about  300  radio-dispatched  intelligence  reports  as 
well  as  a  courier-dispatched  intelligence  summary  were  sent  to  London  every  month.  And 
during  all  these  years  resistance  membership  continued  to  grow.  Sworn  members  totaled 
100,000  in  1941,  300,000  by  mld-1943,  and  350,000  by  August  1944.  Most  of  these  members  held 
regular  jobs  and  were  organized  by  occupations. 

Jeu»  Prepate  To  Resiit  Extermination 

Before  the  Home  Army  moved  up  to  its  military  operations  phase,  the  Nazi  genocide  pro¬ 
gram  prompted  the  Jews  In  Poland  to  engage  in  open  warfare.  The  immediate  cause  was  the 
ghetto  evacuations,  begun  in  early  1942.  As  a  result  of  these,  many  Jews  throughout  Poland  fled 
to  the  forests  to  organize  partisan  ac  tion  or  fought  police  in  the  ghettos. «  By  far  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  action  occurred  in  the  form  of  a  general  ghetto  uprising  in  Warsaw  in  April-May  1943. 

As  early  as  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942,  some  Warsaw  Jews  reportedly  carried  out  a 
few  acts  of  sabotage  and  assassination,  but  serious  organizational  steps  were  taken  only  after 
the  summer  evacuations  of  the  g.ietto.  In  October  1942  young  Jews  of  the  German-run  ghetto 
factories  organized  the  Jewish  Combat  Organization  (JCO)  and  began  to  plan  armed  resistance 
against  future  deportations.  Most  members  were  drawn  from  Zionist,  Socialist,  and  Communist 
groups.  Their  leader  was  24-year-old  Mordechal  Anielewicz,  a  Zionist  with  a  journalistic 
background.  The  Jews'  single  and  desperate  aim  was  to  make  the  ghetto  evacuation,  if  and  when 
it  was  resumed,  as  costly  as  possible  for  the  Germans.  Their  quickly  evolved  strategy  called 
for  construction  of  suitable  defensive  positions,  procurement  of  munitions,  marshalling  of  popular 
ghetto  support,  and  a  last-ditch  defense.  « 
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Between  October  1942  and  April  1943.  which  might  be  termed  an  underground  phase,  Jewish 
preparation*  progressed.  Often  under  the  gutne  of  constructing  the  air-raid  shelters  ordered 
by  occupation  authorities,  the  Jows  constructed  many  subterranean  bunkers  with  Interlocking 
passages  and  links  with  tho  sewers.  These  comprised  both  the  key  defensive  positions  and  a 
system  of  lodging,  transportation,  and  communication.  When  completed,  the  bunker  system  was 
quite  elaborate-it  contained  at  least  631  units.  Entranced  to  these  hideouts  were  usually  well 
camouflaged  and  difficult  to  detect  visually,  and  they  led  to  rooms  situated  sometimes  as  much 
as  seven  feet  below  the  ground.  Many  bunkers  housed  whole  families  and  were  equipped  with 
washing  facilities,  toilets,  and  enough  food  for  many  weeks. « 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  Jews'  success  in  obtaining  munitions,  particularly  the  quantities 
acquired.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  their  arms  were  mainly  small-caliber  weapons.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  reports,  the  JCO  received  only  50  large  pistols  and  50  grenades  from  the  Home 
Army;  other  sources  believe  that  the  Home  Army  supplied  numerous  revolvera,  rifles,  machine- 
guns,  fuses,  explosives,  and  1,000  hand  grenades.  The  Communists  reportedly  contributed  9 
revolvers  and  5  hand  grenades.  Most  munitions  wore  secured  by  black-market  purchase,  raids 

on  German  stocks,  and  self-manufacturing. *« 

•* 

In  the  third  area  of  preparation,  the  marshalling  of  popular  support,  JCO  members  under¬ 
took  the  distribution  of  numerous  leaflets  and  entered  into  discussions  and  debates  at  ghetto 
meetings.  They  also  liquidated  several  overzealoun  Jewish  police,  Gestapo  agents,  and  collab¬ 
orators.  Before  definite  confirmation  of  the  mass  killings  of  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
reached  the  ghetto  in  April  1943,  this  psychological  campaign  had  only  limited  results;  after  this 
dnte,  however,  popular  support  was  much  more  readily  given. « 

The  Battle  of  the  War  taw  Ghetto  Begins  on  April  19,  1943 

Preparations  for  resistance  were  not  fully  complete  in  January  1943  when  the  Germans  re¬ 
sumed  the  evacuations,  but  a  few  JCO  squads  did  successfully  ambush  a  German  patrol,  killing 
20  and  causing  the  Nazi  authorities  to  suspend  evacuations  temporarily.  Final  preparations 
were  then  made  by  the  JCO— squads  were  drilled,  lookouts  were  posted  along  the  walls,  etc.  — 
and  the  Jews  were  ready  for  full-scale  action  on  April  19,  1943,  when  th<‘  Germans  re-entered 
the  ghetto.  On  that  day  defensive  operations  began,  with  the  ghetto  defenders  directing  their  fire 
on  German  patrols  from  barricades  and  roof-top  positions.** 

Organized  Jewish  forces  numbered  between  several  hundred  and  a  few  thousand,  divided  into 
groups  of  from  20  to  30.  The  core  of  the  forces  were  young  people  18  to  25  years  old.  Many 
were  women,  In  the  ensuing  battle,  which  lasted  until  mid-May,  this  force  was  scattered  over 
an  area  of  100  square  blocks.  Except  for  some  contingents  of  the  Polish  Workers  Party,  the 
Labor  Zionists,  and  unsupervised  bands,  all  Insurgent  groups  were  unified  under  JCO  command. 
By  and  large  the  Jews  fought  alone,  though  Home  Army,  leftist,  and  Communist  units  of  unknown  size 
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reportedly  helped  at  times  by  attacking  German  positions  on  the  perimeter  of  the  ghetto  or 
fighting  with  Jewish  units  in  the  ghetto.  Pome  help  was  also  received  from  presumably  unarmed 
Jews  who  infiltrated  into  the  ghetto  from  the  "Aryan"  side  after  about  two  weekB  of  fighting. 4T 

The  defenders'  tactics  involved  both  guerrilla-type  offensive  action  and  positional  defensive 
warfare,  with  the  latter  being  used  increasingly  as  the  German  uwe*ps  through  the  ghetto  be¬ 
came  more  devastating.  Offensive  tactics  were  primarily  confined  to  the  first  week  of  fighting, 
when  the  insurgents  frequently  ambushed  the  Germans  from  vantage  points  in  the  upper  stories 
of  buildings.  Interconnecting  passages  between  attics  provided  escape  and  communication 
routes.  In  the  second  week  the  main  scene  of  battle  apparently  shifted  to  the  hunkers,  arms 
factories,  and  sewers,  which  were  increasingly  used  by  the  insurgents  for  logistical  purposes. 

Throughout  the  struggle,  high  morale  born  of  desperation  was  the  main  factor  that  sustained 
resistance.  Although  noncombatant  Inhabitants  did  surrender  as  the  Germans  advanced  through 
the  ghetto,  the  young  fighters  seldom  gave  up.  Resistance  was  so  unexpectedly  stiff  and  enduring 
that  German  estimates  of  the  duration  of  the  uprising  had  to  be  revised  more  than  onoe.  But  the 
JCO  was  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Its  inadequate  firepower  and  lack  of  defense  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  block-by-block  burning  of  buildings  proved  decisive.  After  about  four  weeks  of  fighting, 
the  Germans  had  completely  crushed  the  Jews.  4t 

Deteriorating  Relations  Between  the  Home  Army  and  the  V.S.S.R. 

It  was  also  in  1943  that  the  Home  Army  began  its  military  operations,  though  on  a  small 
scale.  Some  partisan  units  were  formed  around  mid-year  to  absorb  refugees  who  had  sought 
security  in  the  forests.  These  proceeded  to  attack  German  settlements  newly  implanted  around 
Zamosc  and  to  sabotage  the  logistical  facilities  servicing  German  troops  in  the  Soviet  Union.  4* 
These  activities  were  limited,  however,  and  did  not  constitute  an  insurgent  move  into  military 
operations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1943  an  increasingly  difficult  international  situation  led  to  a  major  modifi¬ 
cation  of  insurgent  strategy.  Since  their  victory  at  Stalingrad  in  1942,  the  Soviets  had  assessed 
Home  Army  activities  as  essentially  anti-Soviet  in  nature  and  had  adopted  a  policy  inimical  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Polish  insurgents.  They  publicly  attacked  the  "passive"  policy  of  the  Home 
Army,  laid  claim  to  eastern  Poland,  refused  to  enter  talks  leading  to  the  coordination  of  Home 
Army  and  Red  army  operations,  and— after  the  Katyn  Forest  massacres  controversy*  in  the 
spring  of  1943— broke  off  relations  with  the  Polish  government-in-exile  and  backed  the  formation 
of  an  exile  Polish  Communist  government.  By  mid-l'J43,  therefore,  Polish  leaders  both  In 
London  and  in  Poland  realized  that  they  could  not  count  on  Red  army  support  for  a  Polish  uprising,  so 


*See  "Counterinsurgency"  section  for  Nazi  exploitation  of  this  event,  p.  268. 
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Planning  for  Military  Operation 

In  this  tense  Intvrnntlunnl  atmosphere  the  TEMPEST  plan  was  drawn  up  nnd  adopted  in  late 
104:i.  This  plan  called  for  n  new,  "quasi-military'’  phase  entailing  a  buildup  of  partisan  detnoh- 
ments  behind  the  German  eastern  front,  Intensification  of  subotuge  liehlnd  German  lines,  harass¬ 
ment  of  retreating  German  unitB,  and  occupation  of  evacuated  or  nearly  abandoned  localities  in 
the  line  of  advance  of  the  Red  army.  Government-ln-exile  and  insurgent  leaders  felt  that 
stepped-up  operations  against  the  Germans  were  both  feasible  in  view  of  the  war  situation  and 
necessary  in  order  to  reassert  Polish  administration  and  counter  Soviet  charges  that  the  Home 
Army  was  led  by  "pacifists.  "  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944  the  plan  was  executed  with  some 
success.  Home  Army  troops  participated  in  the  liberation  of  WIfno,  Lwow,  Lublin,  and  other  towns. 
Reportedly,  the  greatest  obstacle  wns  not  the  retreating  Germans  but  the  Soviet  NKVD,  which  often 
disarmed  Home  Army  units  and  arrested  and  sometimes  executed  Home  Army  officers.  8t 

The  major  deviation  from  the  TEMPEST  plan,  and  that  which  constituted  the  short  "military" 
phase  of  the  insurgency,  was  the  Home  Army-directed  Warsaw  insurrection  of  August-Septcmber 
1944.  The  insurgents'  decision  to  carry  out  a  military  operation  was  politically  as  well  as  mil¬ 
itarily  motivated.  Politically,  the  insurrection  would  reftite  Soviet  allegations  of  Home  Army 
inactivity  und  secure  the  capital  before  the  Soviets  arrived;  militarily,  it  would  cut  key  German 
logistical  lines  leading  through  Warsaw  and  hasten  a  German  defeat.  According  to  General 
"Bor"  Komorowski,  Polish  insurgents  presupposed  the  continuation  of  the  Red  army  offensive, 
which  by  July  1944  had  brought  advanced  Soviet  troops  to  within  10  miles  of  Warsaw.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  insurrection  would  have  to  be  sustained  for  only  a  week  or  ten  days,  after 
which  the  Soviets  would  arrive.  82 

Home  Army  Begin*  War* an  ln*urreetioa  of  1944 

The  uprising  began  on  August  1,  1944,  with  the  insurgents  donning  identifying  armbands  and 
engaging  in  sharp  and  sustained  offensive  operations  against  German-held  offices,  public  build¬ 
ings,  plants,  bridges,  etc.  Home  Army  forces  numbered  about  40,000,  including  roughly  5,000 
women  who  were  mainly  organized  into  messenger,  propaganda,  kitchen,  medical,  and  mine¬ 
laying  services.  Subordinating  themselves  to  the  tactical  direction  of  Home  Army  officers  were 
600  Polish  Communist  fighters  and  a  battalion  of  other  radical  leftists.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  Warsaw  citizens  and  nearby  villagers  lent  their  active  support.  Popular  support  for  the  up¬ 
rising  was  unanimous  and  spontaneous  ss 

Keyed  up  with  enthusiasm  and  fighting  against  German  forces  of  about  equal  numerical 
strength,  the  insurgents  achieved  their  tactical  objectives  in  the  first  week  in  spite  of  their  in¬ 
ferior  firepower.  Within  the  first  week  about  two-thirds  of  the  city  was  in  insurgent  hands  and 
the  bridges  across  the  Vistula  leading  to  the  German  eastern  front  were  cut  off.  The  battle 
picture  was  that  of  Isolated  German  strongpoints  surrounded  by  insurgent-held  blocks  of 
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buildings,  the  latter  in  turn  surrounded  by  German  troops  on  the  periphery.  The  insurgents 
were  able  to  sustain  offensive  action  and  maintain  control  over  moBt  of  the  city  until  the  final 
week  of  August,  at  which  time  thoir  position  began  to  weaken  because  of  growing  logistical  prob¬ 
lems,  m 

Two  Problems:  Logit. ico  and  Lack  of  Red  Military  Support 

Logistics  occupied  much  Insurgent  time  and  ingenuity.  Openings  were  blasted  between 
attios,  cellars,  and  oourtynrds;  and  many  sewers  were  lined  with  duckboards,  ropes,  lights, 
and  traffic  controllers  to  provide  a  maze  of  passages  that  permitted  the  concealed  passage  of 
supplies  and  personnel,  The  main  logistical  problem,  especially  acute  In  September,  was  the 
depletion  of  ammunition  and  food  stocks.  A  number  of  RAF  drops  and,  after  the  second  week  In 
September,  American  and  Soviet  drops  supplemented  libme  Army  stocks  of  self-produced  and 
captured  German  munitions,  but  reportedly  these  drops  failed  to  supply  the  needed  dally  quota 
of  five  tons.  A  food  and  water  shortage  beoame  especially  critical  in  September,  during  whioh 
time  numerous  persons  fainted  from  weakness  or  contracted  dysentery  and  other  diseases.  This 
condition  could  be  relieved  only  by  a  total  liberation  of  the  city,  and  here  the  actions  of  the 
Soviets  proved  decisive. « 

In  the  first  week  of  the  uprising  the  Soviets  brought  their  western  offensive  to  a  halt.  For 
weeks  thereafter,  Home  Army  leaders,  exile  government  leaders,  and  even  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  sought  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  resume  their  ground  and  air 
advance  in  coordination  with  Home  Army  operations  and  to  make  U.  S.  flights  to  Warsaw  possible 
by  extending  landing  privileges  at  Soviet-held  air  bases  SO  to  ISO  miles  from  Warsaw.  *« 

These  Western  proposals  met  with  little  success.  The  Soviets  maintained  that  a  new  con¬ 
centration  of  Germans  In  Warsaw,  brought  about  by  the  uprising,  made  an  Immediate  takeover 
of  that  city  impossible  at  the  time  and  that  a  general  German  counterattack  alor.*  the  front  was 
at  the  same  time  delaying  the  planned  flanking  of  Warsaw.  As  for  not  extending  landing  righta 
to  the  Americana,  the  Soviets  replied  that  they  did  not  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  an 
uprising  which  they  regarded  as  an  inopportune  adventure.  w 

Around  mid-September,  however,  the  Soviets  did  give  landing  privileges  to  the  British  and 
Americana  and  also  commenced  their  own  nightly  air  drops.  In  addition  they  dispatched  two 
battalions  of  untrained  Polish  troops  recently  drafted  into  the  Red  army.  But  the  crucial  factor 
was  that  the  Red  army  did  not  resume  its  major  offensive.  An  advance  was  made  to  the  suburbs 
of  Warsaw,  but  it  stopped  short  of  crossing  the  Vistula  River. 

Thus  facing  serious  logistical  problems  and  desperately  needing  outside  reinforcements, 
the  insurgents  entered  the  final  phase  of  the  uprising  In  the  last  two  weeks  of  September  1944.  « 
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COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Within  the  first  year  of  the  occupation  of  Poland,  the  Nazis  muut  have  fully  recognized  the 
measure  of  the  occupation  problem  confronting  them.  Ethnic  Poles  were  almost  unanimous  In 
their  hostility  and  organized  resistance  was  quickly  emerging.  The  insurgents  nlm..i  at  nothing 
leas  than  the  total  liberation  of  Poland  from  foreign  rule.  Nazi  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
to  muintain  total  and  continuing  Nazi  rule  over  the  Poles  and  to  relegate  them  to  a  servile  eco¬ 
nomic  role.  Poland  became  eapocially  Important  for  the  Nazis  after  they  invaded  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  later,  sought  to  sustain  their  hard-pressed  armies  on  all  fronts— from  Poland  the 
Nazis  were  extracting  hjtdly  needed  foodstuffs  and  manpower,  and  through  Poland  they  were  sup¬ 
plying  their  armies  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

German  Policy  Accepts  a  Limited  Degree  of  Insurgency  in  the 
General  Government  Area 

In  1839-40  the  Nazis  embarked  on  a  counterinsurgent  program  in  both  the  annexed  area  and 
the  General  Government  region,  the  objective  of  which  was  apparently  to  limit  insurgent  acts  to 
certain  "tolerable"  limits.  Subsequent  Nazi  action  and  statements  imply  that  such  limits  were 
not  exceeded  so  long  as  insurgent  activities  did  not  endanger  the  ethnic  Germans  settled  among 
the  Poles,  especially  in  the  annexed  area,  interrupt  Nazi  economic  policy,  or  disrupt  Wehrmacht 
operations  on  the  eastern  front.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Nazis  envisaged  no  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  insurgent  problem.  They  apparently  felt  that  th o  annexed  area  ard  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  area  could  be  made  completely  secure  only  after  Poles  were  displaced  by  Germans  as 
the  exclusive  or  majority  "racial"  stock.  Indeed,  such  a  displacement  was  partially  executed  in 
the  annexed  part  during  the  war,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  similar  displacement  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  General  Government  area  after  the  war. » 

During  the  occupation,  Dr.  Frank  took  some  half-hearted  steps  toward  reform  and  pacifica¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Government  area,  but  in  essence  the  absence  of  a  true  pacification  effort  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Nazi  counterinsurgent  effort  in  both  the  incorporated  and  the 
General  Government  areas.  The  Nazis'  lack  of  interest  in  reforms  was  clearly  stated  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article  written  by  a  deputy  of  the  Nazi  party  in  the  General  Government.  This  high  official 
publicly  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  party  was  not  to  make  the  Poles  "Nazi-minded"  but  to  see 
that  "leadership  here  is  German  , . .  here  the  sun  shines  primarily  for  Germans.  "«o 

In  the  incorporated  part,  Nazi  control  measures  were  extraordinarily  stringent,  in  order  to 
make  the  area  safe  for  German  settlers.  Eventually,  1  to  3  million  German  farmers,  bureau¬ 
crats,  and  other  civilians  w.  a  living  and  working  among  5  to  7  million  Poles  in  the  annexed  part. 
The  Nazis  apparently  were  able  to  place  one  or  more  German  families  in  every  block  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  to  establish  a  pervasive,  German-staffed  "block-warden"  system.  Surveillance  in  the 
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annexed  area  was  so  intensive  and  arrests  so  frequont  that  the  Polish  insurgents  were  forced  to 
abandon  plana  for  building  more  than  a  skeleton  underground  network  and  had  to  confine  their 
operations  to  petty  sabotage.  Indeed,  it  wan  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  even  nn  organized 
underground  nucleus.  In  one  district,  five  consecutive  Homo  Army  eommanderB  were  arrested 
In  a  period  of  two  year*.  « 

In  the  neighboring  General  Government  area,  Hans  Frank  did  not  seek  to  mrtntaln  such  a 
high  degree  of  control.  Indeed,  this  would  have  been  impossible,  wince  there  were  no  more  than 
250,000  German  civilians  to  administer  between  14  and  18  million  Holes.  Consequently,  It  was 
here  that  the  Insurgents  were  able  to  mount  a  serious  challenge  to  the  occupiers  and  tax  German 
counterinsurgent  efforts. 

Security  Forcet  Available  in  the  General  Government  Area 

Overall  responsibility  for  the  counterinsurgent  program  in  the  General  Government  area 
rested,  of  course,  with  the  Governor  General,  but  Reichsfuehrer  SS  Heinrich  Himmler  was 
vested  with  concurrent  general  responsibility,  a  factor  whloh  gave  rise  to  tension  between  Frank 
and  Himmler  and  to  their  subordinates  in  the  General  Government.  In  their  counterinsurgent 
program  in  the  General  Government,  these  Nazi  leaders  relied  mainly  on  German  personnel: 
the  Elite  Guard  (SS),  Security  Service  (SD),  Secret  State  Polloe  (Gestapo),  the  Armed  Forces 
(Wehrmacht),  German  gendarmes,  and  a  special  police  force  consisting  of  German  males  be¬ 
tween  18  and  40  years  old.  « 

A  major  exception  to  the  use  of  German  forces  was  the  employment  of  Ukrainian,  Latvian, 
and  perhaps  Lithuanian  troops  for  ghetto  guard  duty.  There  was  also  the  "Blue  Police,"  a  uni¬ 
formed  force  of  ethnic  Poles,  but  its  loyalties  were  uncertain,  and  the  Germans  restricted  it 
mainly  to  patrolling  and  routine  criminal  investigation.  Despite  restrictions  on  its  activities, 
many  of  Its  personnel  aided  Insurgents  by  providing  needed  documents  and  transporting  insur¬ 
gent  supplies  under  "official"  cover.  There  were  also  Jewish  polioemen  equipped  with  rubber 
truncheons  who  patrolled  the  ghettos.  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  there  were  2,000  such  policemen, 
who  did  much  of  the  actual  evacuation  work  in  the  summer  of  1942.  Their  service  wa n  rewarded 
when  most  were  themselves  evacuated  for  extermination  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  u 

Drastic  Steps  To  Prevent  the  Growth  of  Resistance 

The  control  program  implemented  in  the  General  Government  section  in  1939-40  waa  three¬ 
fold,  consisting  of  preventive  measures,  an  extensive  psychological  campaign,  and  measures  for 
detection  and  containment  of  resistance  action.  One  of  the  first  preventive  steps  was  taken  in 
1939  when  Frank's  officials  ordered  the  Poles  to  have  their  100-  to  500-zloty  bills  specially 
stamped.  They  were  allowed  to  keep  only  a  certain  amount  of  this  stamped  money,  while  any 
additional  funds  had  to  be  deposited.  This  measure  limited  the  availability  of  fundB  for  insurgent 
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use  Another  preventive  step  consisted  of  informing  Oerman  officials  in  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  section  that  German  men  working  then*  should  be  Joined  na  aoon  nn  poaaible  by  their 
wives,  Thla  pointer,  conveyed  in  a  Nuci  circular,  Implied  that  lonely  Germane  might  be  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  charm*  of  women  In  the  Polish  resistance.  The  circular  noted  the  extreme  nation¬ 
alism  and  resistance  skill  of  Polish  women  and  characterized  them  as  "the  most  dangerous 
women  tn  Europe,  "*» 

The  most  drastic  preventive  measure  was  what  was  termed  "extraordinary  pacification" 

<  Aus #c mrtlenU  jcht*  Bel'rtedungsnktlon).  Governor  General  Frank,  who  apparently  organized 
thia  atep,  described  It: 

The  men  capable  of  leadership  whom  we  have  found  to  extat  in  Poland  must  be  liq¬ 
uidated,  Those  following  them  must ...  be  eliminated  In  their  turn.  There  Is  no  need 
to  burden  the  Reich  and  the  Retch  police  organization  with  this.  There  is  no  need  to 
send  these  elements  to  Reich  concentration  camps. . . .  n 

The  upshot  wan  the  arrest  of  some  3,500  to  4,000  persons  and  the  immediate  execution  of  ahout 
half.  This  aurprtso  action  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  1040,  mainly  In  May  and  June  and  con¬ 
current  with  the  Nazi  Invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  when  Frank  expected  world  attention  to  be 
diverted.  The  victims  included  members  of  the  intelligentsia,  former  politicians,  landowners, 
clergymen,  etc.  —in  short,  any  person  deemed  s  likely  leader  of  resistance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  potential  and  actual  underground  lenders  were  liquidated  at  this  time.  Among  those 
executed  were  the  heads  of  the  Peasant  and  Socialist  parties.  *T 

Naai  Ptychologicai  Operation* 

In  their  psychological  operations,  which  were  constant  during  the  occupation,  the  Nazis 
generally  stressed  three  themes.  One  recurrent  idea  was  German  invincibility.  The  second 
was  the  German  struggle  against  the  Jews  and,  after  June  1J41,  against  the  Communists,  The 
third  theme  was  German  readiness  to  punish  the  Poles  severely  so  long  as  any  resistance  con¬ 
tinued. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1943  the  mass  graves  of  over  10,000  murdered  Polish  army  officers 
were  found  in  the  K  ityn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  the  Reich  Minister  of  Propaganda,  Dr.  Gocbbels, 
immediately  saw  the  propaganda  value  of  this  discovery  and  noted  that  "We  shall  be  able  to  live 
on  it  (or  a  couple  of  weeks. ...  The  Katyn  incident  is  developing  into  a  gigantic  political  affair 
which  may  have  wide  repercussions.  We  are  exploiting  it  in  every  manner  possible.  "«*  Every 
Nazi  organ  Immediately  charged  the  SovietB  with  responsibility  for  this  massacre,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross  was  Invited  to  investigate.  In  Poland  this  was  the  central  propaganda 
theme  for  more  than  "a  couple  of  weeks. "  Dr.  Goebbels  had  several  Polish  intellectuals  taken 
to  the  scene,  and  it  is  known  that  their  reports  were  carefully  studied  by  the  Home  Army.  Nazi 
efforts  undoubtedly  paid  off  the  incident  provided  the  pretext  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  sever  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Polish  govomment-ln-exlle.  and  the  Polish  population  and  Home  Army  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  alienated  from  the  Soviets. 
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Not  only  did  German  propaganda,  through  it«  controlled  mass  media  and  poster*,  streaa 
German  readiness  to  punish  any  kind  of  resistance,  but  this  theme  was  also  brought  forcibly  and 
unmistakably  to  Polish  attention  through  physical  reprisals.  In  February  1940,  Dr,  Frank  spoke 
of  these  reprisals  to  a  German  newsman  in  terms  indicating  his  early  mastery  of  the  situation: 
"I*  for  every  seven  executed  Poles  I  wanted  to  hang  out  public  announcements,  then  the  forests 
of  Poland  would  not  suffice  to  produce  the  paper  for  such  announcements.  "•  Later,  Frank  be¬ 
came  less  self-assured. 

Man  Reprisals  <m  Both  a  Punitive  and  Preventive  Measure 

At  times  hostages  were  held  in  case  an  act  of  sabotage  or  other  resistance  occurred.  There 
is  some  indication  that  Governor  General  Frank  preferred  to  use  only  captured  resistance  per¬ 
sons  as  hostages, n  but  he  appears  not  to  have  pressed  this  point.  Consequently  both  captured 
insurgents  and  innocent  citizens  served  as  hostages.  Persons  were  also  selected  at  random- 
sometime*  all  residents  of  a  block  or  a  whole  village  population  were  rounded  up  and  then  either 
executed,  imprisoned,  or  deported  for  acts  of  resistance  committed  in  the  locale  by  persons 
unknown.  ft  Reprisals  were  thus  administered  on  a  collective-responsibility  basis  in  an  effort 
to  terrorize  the  general  populace. 

German  officials  felt  that  if  reprisals  were  rigorous  enough  the  majority  of  Poles  would 
eventually  seek  a  cessation  of  resistance  activity;  at  the  least,  they  expected  terrorization  to 
keep  resistance  within  tolerable  limits.  Reprisals  were  conducted  in  an  effort  to  force  Insurgent 
leaders  to  slacken  their  overt  activities  or,  in  one  unsuccessful  case,  to  prompt  a  Home  Army 
leader.  General  "Bor"  Kbmorowski,  to  surrender. 7*  Yet  another  reason  was  the  German  belief 
that  mass  executions  could  be  used  to  obtain  denunciations  of  underground  members.  In  the 
period  of  most  intense  underground  and  quasi -military  activity,  from  October  1943  to  March 
1944,  the  Germans  conducted  dally  roundups  of  pedestrians  and  posted  public  notices  that  the 
arrested  persons,  whose  names  were  listed,  would  be  released  If  their  families  denounced  an 
underground  member.  The  following  day,  executions  would  take  place.  In  this  five-month 
period  alone,  some  16,000  Poles  were  executed,  an  average  of  150  persons  a  day. n  Still  another 
reason  for  mass  executions,  specifically  mentioned  by  Frank,  was  that  the  Nazis  could  not  per¬ 
mit  Germans  to  die  without  inflicting  even  greater  losses  on  the  Poles,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
dominance  of  the  German  "racial  strain.  "7« 

Some  Nazi  Token  Measures  at  "Pacification" 

Although  the  Nazi  psychological  effort  was  mainly  to  terrorize,  there  were  a  few  isolated 
attempts  to  get  specific  groups  of  Poles  to  do  their  bidding  willingly,  or  even  to  drop  certain 
programs  causing  trouble.  During  the  evacuations  of  the  Jewish  ghettos  in  1942,  Nazi  represent¬ 
atives  used  deception  to  try  and  convince  suspicious  and  recalcitrant  Jews  that  they  were  being 
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evacuated  to  work  campa  where  they  would  receive  humane  treatment  and  their  children  would 
have  schools  and  playgrounds.  In  late  1943,  Frank  did  Intervene  and  manage  to  halt  a  resettle¬ 
ment  program  that  had  aroused  enough  resistance  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  entire  Lublin 
district.  This  program  apparently  had  been  Initiated  over  Dr.  Frank's  head  by  Himmler  and 
had  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Nazi  governor  of  Lublin. 

Dr.  Goebbels'  observations  on  this  point,  recorded  in  his  diary  before  Frank  was  able  to 
get  the  program  halted,  are  interesting  and  reveal  that  there  were  elements  in  the  Reich  favoring 
a  greater  emphasis  on  pacification.  The  Minister  of  Propaganda  bitterly  noted  that  of  the  50,000 
Poles  marked  for  deportation  from  Lublin,  25,000  had  escaped  and  Joined  the  partisans.  Now 
190,000  more  Poles  were  scheduled  for  evacuation,  and  Goebbels,  protesting  this  action,  wrote, 
"Dr.  Frank  . . .  hasn't  sufficient  authority  to  put  his  foot  down  on  the  encroachments  of  the  police 
and  the  SS.  It  makes  you  want  to  tear  out  your  hair  when  you  encounter  such  appalling  political 
ineptitude.  "*•  Goebbels  stated  that,  while  philosophical  and  ideological  aims  were  being  subor¬ 
dinated  in  the  Reich  proper  for  the  sake  cf  the  war  effort,  such  was  not  being  done  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas  where  .  .our politicos  actas  though  we  werelivingln  profound  peace.  "  He  concluded 
by  caustically  asserting  that  this  whole  affair  demonstrated  once  again  the  need  for  leadership 
in  the  Reich  and  the  occupied  areas,  and  the  lack  of  "clarity  and  logic"  in  the  Reich’s  policies. 

Perhaps  to  pacify  the  Poles,  but  possibly  to  provide  for  his  own  defense  in  the  event  of  a 
German  defeat.  Dr.  Frank  in  late  1943  and  early  1944  also  undertook  tr  allow  a  token  expression 
of  Polish  culture.  In  Cracow  he  opened  a  Chopin  museum  and  a  theater  where  Polish  actors 
could  perform  Polish  plays,  n  But  neither  this  cultural  move  nor  the  attempts  to  placate  the 
Lublin  peasants  constituted  major  deviations  from  the  general  Nazi  effort  at  control  through 
terror.  No  concerted  effort  to  pacify  the  Poles  was  undertaken. 

Nasi  Intelligence  Penetrates  and  Limits  Resistance  Operations 

In  addition  to  these  indirect  or  preventive  measures,  the  Nazis  employed  a  variety  of 
measures  for  detecting  and  controlling  insurgent  activities.  A  number  of  police  measures  were 
invoked.  Streets,  railway  stations,  and  other  communication  points  were  watched  closely  and 
spot  checks  of  identity  cards  and  other  papers  made  frequently  In  such  places.  Different  docu¬ 
ments  were  required  in  the  various  districts,  and  they  were  often  changed,  thus  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  insurgents  to  keep  their  forged  papers  up-to-date.  Special  Gestapo  agents  disguised 
as  beggars,  etc.  ,  circulated  among  the  Poles  in  efforts  to  get  pictures  or  descriptions  of  under¬ 
ground  workers.  Gestapo  "spotters"  were  posted  in  likely  spots  to  look  for  identified  persons. 

It  was  apparently  this  "spotter"  technique  that  led  to  the  capture  of  the  second  commander  of  the 
Home  Army.  General  "Grot.  "T» 

The  Gestapo  also  watched  the  homes  of  persons  living  in  hiding  to  catch  them  if  they  re¬ 
turned.  This  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Alexander  Debski,  a  top  leader  in  the  Nationalist  party. 
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Agent*  provocateurs  wore  also  infiltrated  into  underground  cell*.  One  auch  agent  worked  hi* 
wny  to  the  top  of  hi*  organisation,  an  independent  group,  and  then  managed  to  become  a  leader  of 
a  coalition  of  about  20  independent  organisations.  As  a  result,  many  leaders  in  this  network 
were  thereafter  captured,  and  the  national  movement  was  also  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
close  liaison  between  its  leaders  and  these  independent  leaders.  ’» 

Special  units  were  assigned  to  detect  and  pinpoint  insurgent  radio  stations  in  communication 
with  London.  These  units,  scattered  all  over  Poland,  could  detect  a  transmission  and  begin 
searches  to  pinpoint  its  point  of  origin  within  15  to  60  minutes  of  its  commencement.  At  first, 
uniformed  personnel  driving  cars  equipped  with  bulky  direction-finding  equipment  would  conduct 
these  searches,  but  these  were  easily  spotted.  The  Germans  then  began  to  use  personnel  In 
civilian  dress,  supplied  with  devices  that  could  be  concealed  under  ♦heir  and  making 

their  final  approaches  on  foot.  When  airplanes  were  used  to  pinpoint  insurgent  stations,  they 
would  climb  high  over  an  area  under  surveillance,  cut  their  engines  and  glide  over  the  area  in 
silence.  In  this  way  they  often  escaped  detection  by  insurgent  lookouts.  When  a  station  was 
pinpointed,  troops  would  cordon  off  the  area  and  conduct  a  house-by-house  search.  The  method 
was  so  efficient  that  few  insurgent  radio  operators  operated  for  more  than  a  few  months  before 
capture. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Nazis  were  apparently  most  successful  in  infiltrating  under¬ 
grounds  and  conducting  mass  arrests  in  the  six  months  following  June  1940,  i.  e. ,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  France.  Earlier,  Insurgent  leaders  had  built  mass-membership  organisations 
hastily,  sacrificing  discipline  and  security  procedures,  because  they  anticipated  a  quick  Anglo- 
French  victory  and  a  concomitant  need  for  a  general  insurrection  throughout  Poland.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  were  relatively  easy  prey  for  extended  and  concerted  police  countermeasures,  and 
the  Nazis  succeeded  in  arresting  whole  units  in  late  1940  before  Insurgent  leaders  managed  to 
restrict  temporarily  the  influx  of  new  members  and  to  implement  better  security  procedures.  ®> 

For  the  most  part,  the  Nazi  control  program  kept  Insurgent  operations  in  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  region  within  tolerable  limits  during  the  years  1939-44.  There  were,  however,  signs 
that  the  Nazis  in  this  region  were  seriously  worried  from  mld-1943  on  about  the  efficacy  of  their 
control  program.  Some  high  Nazi  officials  admitted  that  a  state  of  emergency  existed  In  the 
area  because  of  stepped-up  Insurgent  operations.  In  the  same  period,  masB  executions  were 
greatly  increased,  approaching  or  surpassing  the  level  of  intensity  seen  earlier.  «  In  two  in¬ 
stances  the  control  program  clearly  broke  down;  both  the  Warsaw-ghetto  uprising  of  early  1943 
and  the  general  Warsaw  Insurrection  of  late  1944  required  the  application  of  tactical  military 
measures  before  they  could  be  crushed. 

General  Stroop  Begint  Armed  Attack  on  the  Ghetto 

On  April  19, 1943,  the  Germans  commenced  military  operations  against  the  ghetto,  w  The 
campaign  that  followed  lasted  for  about  a  month,  weeks  longer  than  the  Germans  originally 
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expected.  The  German  commander  was  SS  Brtgadefuehrer  and  Poltzei  Gencralmajor,  Jucrgen 
Stroop,  SS  and  police  chief  for  the  District  of  Warsaw.  Stroop  had  at  his  disposal  during  the  ghetto 
campaign  an  average  dally  force  of  about  36  officers  and  2,054  men;  about  30  of  the  officers  and  1 , 1 90 
of  the  men  were  Germans,  with  military  experience  of  no  more  than  three  to  four  weeks  tralnirg.  The 
units  under  Stroop  comprised  a  Waf  fen  SS  Panzer  reserve  and  training  battalion,  a  Waffen  88  Cavalry 
reserve  and  training  battalion,  an  SS  police  regiment,  a  Wehrmacht  antiaircraft  battery,  and  some  en¬ 
gineering  units.  Stroop  alno  had  a  Polish  police  group  of  4  officers  and  363  men;  a  Polish  fire  brigade 
with  166  men;  and  a  battalion  of  foreign  troops,  probably  Lithuanians,  with  2  officers  and  335  men. 
Apparently  Stroop  did  not  anticipate  any  need  to  adopt  special,  urban  counterguerrilla  tactics;  he 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  superior  firepower  would  suffice  to  crush  the  Insurgents  quickly, 
oven  though  M?  form*  were  small  and  had  little  or  no  military  experience. 

During  the  first  five  days  of  battle,  the  Germans  relied  mainly  on  conventional  tactics.  Be¬ 
ginning  early  each  morning,  troops  would  move  through  the  ghetto  in  a  single-direction  sweeping 
operation,  assisted  by  armor  (one  tank  and  two  armored  cars)  and  with  artillery  and  air  support. 
At  night  the  German  forces  would  withdraw  from  the  ghetto  and  reinforce  the  guard  at  the  wall. 
The  Germans  found  that  the  Jews  had  manned  the  sewers,  but  in  these  first  days  German  troops 
were  unable  to  get  at  them.  During  most  of  the  first  week,  German  success  was  apparently 
limited  to  the  capture  and  dismantling  of  some  Jewish-occupied  armaments  shops  and  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  many  noncombntants.  The  troops  were  unable  to  take  many  prisoners  or  permanently 
secure  parts  of  the  ghetto.  When  they  succeeded  in  taking  positions  in  buildings,  the  insurgents 
escaped  into  the  labyrinth  of  passages,  bunkers,  and  sewers.  After  the  Germans  withdrew  at 
night,  the  Jews  would  emerge  to  retake  toe  positions  they  had  abandoned  during  the  day. 

JVeir  Tactics  Demonstrate  Difficulties  of  Overcoming  Determined  Urban  Resistance 

To  overcome  this  problem  the  troops  adopted  new  measures  near  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In 
one  successful  operation,  the  attack  waB  delayed  until  midmorning  and  was  then  launched  from  all 
sides  of  the  ghetto.  This  surprise  encircling  operation,  which  caughtmany  defenders  unprepared 
and  prevented  them  from  concentrating  their  defenses,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  many  Insurgents. 

The  most  drastic  and  successful  measure  adopted  at  this  time  was  the  block-by-block  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  ghetto.  By  systematically  burning  the  buildings,  leaving  only  shells,  the  Germans 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  defensible  positions,  destroyed  numerous  hard-to-find  bunkers 
/ocated  beneath  the  buildings,  and  captured  many  Jews  flee/ng  the  fires.  This  was  accomplished 
with  relatively  little  expenditure  in  men,  materiel,  or  time.  By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  most 
buildings  in  the  ghetto  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  bombardment.  Only  the  German-held  pris¬ 
on  was  left  standing.  Thousands  of  insurgents  and  noncombatants  were  forced  from  buildings 
and  bunkers  and  captured,  and  probably  another  5,000  to  6,000  were  killed  in  fires. 


But  even  this  systematic,  block -by-block  burning  of  the  ghetto  failed  to  eliminate  all  re¬ 
sistance.  Many  insurgents  escaped  and  operated  from  bunkers  that  survived  the  fires  or  set  up 
new  positions  in  the  ruins  of  burned-out  buildings.  Dally  troop  sweeps  of  the  ghetto  were  thus 
necessary  to  ferret  out  and  destroy  the  remaining  defenders.  To  achieve  maximum  effect  from 
these  sweeps,  the  German  commander  divided  his  forces  into  unit*  with  apeoific  zones  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  so  that  his  men  would  become  quite  familiar  with  the  special  features  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  their  zone. 

Even  so,  it  was  often  impossible  to  locate  bunker  entrances,  especially  after  the  defenders, 
somewhere  around  May  1,  began  to  remain  silent  in  their  attempt  to  escape  detection.  Dogs 
were  then  used  to  locate  entrances,  and  prisoners  were  reportedly  tortured  for  tnformatir  ,i 
about  the  locations  of  the  bunkers.  When  bunkers  were  found,  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  dy¬ 
namiting,  or  flooding.  In  the  last  case,  pneumatic  drills  were  used  to  bore  holes  into  the  ounker 
openings  and  water  was  forced  through  the  holes. 84 

The  Germans  had  to  overcome  Jewish  combatants  not  only  in  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  in 
bunkers  but  also  in  the  sewers.  German  troops  blew  up  stretches  of  sewer  pipe,  placed  barbed- 
wire  netting  across  the  tunnels  at  strategic  points,  and  bricked  up  many  sewer  outlets.  In  yet 
another  move,  they  simultaneously  opened  183  sewer  openings  around  the  ghetto  and  placed 
smoke  candles  In  the  openings,  forcing  many  insurgents  to  the  center  of  the  ghetto,  where  they 
were  captured,  u  They  tried  to  dam  up  the  sewers  to  flood  the  rest  of  the  Jews  out,  but  this  step 
was  frustrated  when  the  Jews  blew  the  valves  so  that  the  flow  of  water  resumed.  Finally,  Ger¬ 
man  troops  were  forced  to  enter  the  sewers  and  engage  the  Jews  who  were  there. 

Measures  To  Cut  Off  Jews  From  Any  Outside  Aid 

To  prevent  reinforcement  of  the  Jews  in  the  ghetto,  the  Germans  maintained  around  the  out¬ 
side  wall  a  cordon  of  guards  comprised  mainly  of  foreign  and  ethnic -Folish  personnel.  They 
placed  blown  openings  in  the  wall  under  machinegun  crossfire  and  initiated  patrols  of  the  "Aryan" 
neighborhoods  immediately  surrounding  the  ghetto.  Night  patrols  wrapped  their  feet  in  rags  to 
muffle  their  footsteps. 

Other  measures  were  designed  to  obtain  the  support,  or  at  least  noninterference,  of  the 
ethnic  Poles  in  Warsaw.  Governor  General  Frank  Issued  a  proclamation  asking  Warsaw's 
citizens  to  help  the  Germans  in  their  struggle  against  "Communists  and  Jews. "  The  Germans 
also  posted  notices  that  persons  caught  attempting  to  enter  the  ghetto  without  authorization  would 
be  shot.  To  enlist  the  support  of  Polish  policemen  in  apprehending  Jews  who  escaped  from  the 
ghetto,  the  Germans  told  the  policemen  that  they  could  keep  one-third  of  the  cash  found  on  cap¬ 
tured  Jews.  The  last  measure  reportedly  met  with  some  success. 
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The  Death  of  the  Ghetto:  German-JcuUh  Lone «  Compared 

By  May  16,  1943,  after  about  a  month  of  fighting,  the  cumulative  effeots  of  tho  counter¬ 
measures  had  crushed  nil  Jewlah  realatancc.  The  decisive  factors  were  tuperior  German  fire¬ 
power  and  the  pleco-by-pleco  leveling  of  the  entire  ghetto.  Victory  waa  not  achieved  until  all  of 
the  Insurgents  were  either  captured,  killed  outright,  or  buried  undor  the  rubble.  Captured  Jews, 
combatants  and  noncombatants  alike,  were  often  executed  immediately  after  being  pulled  from 
the  bunkers. 

According  to  General  Stroop,  Jewish  losses  during  the  campaign  were  56,065,  of  whom 
7,000  were  killed  in  combat;  he  estimated  that  an  additional  5,000  to  6,000  lay  buried  in  the 
ruins.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  combatants  and  how  many  were  noncombatants. 
Statements  about  counterinsurgent  losses  vary.  German  records  list  15  Germans  killed  and 
scores  wounded,  one  Polish  policeman  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  foreign-troop  losses  of  aboc' 
a  dozen  wounded.  Statements  by  Home  Army  insurgents  indicate  that  German  losses  may  have 
reached  300  killed  and  1,000  wounded,  ** 

The  Decline  of  Dr.  Frank  Epitomim  Nani  Intra-Party  Rivalry  and  Friction 

In  a  way,  Dr.  Prank  was  a  near  casualty  of  the  conflagration.  His  prestige  in  Nazi  circles 

was  already  waning,  and  the  temporary  breakdown  of  order  in  Warsaw  almost  finished  him.  One 

cannot  be  sure  about  the  reasons  for  Frank's  decline,  but  there  is  evidence  that  his  problems 

were  both  administrative  and  personal  and  began  possibly  as  early  as  the  first  few  months  of 

1942.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  efficient  administrator— there  are  conflicting  reports. 

In  any  case  a  corruption  scandal  developed  at  that  time  in  the  General  Government  to  cast  a  pall 

over  the  Governor  General's  competence.  This  occurrence  led  the  anti-Nazi  Ulrich  von  Hassell 

to  note  privately  that  "Frank  ...  is  a  weak  character."^  At  about  the  same  time,  Frank  seems  to 

have  developed  home  last  minute  reservations  about  the  genocide  program  that  was  then  entering 

the  mass  execution  stage,  though  the  nature  of  his  doubts  is  obscure  and  did  not  prompt  him  to 

raise  serious  objection.  The  same  von  Hassell  recorded  in  May  1942: 

Frank  disapproves  of  these  things,  but  is  powerless  because  his  own  record  is 
not  clean.  He  is  therefore  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  S.  S.  The  S.  S.  leader 
\  bo  has  been  put  at  his  side,  or,  more  accurately,  has  been  placed  above  him, 
cats  him  as  if  he  were  non-existent.  ** 

One  must  interpret  the  above  diary  entry  most  carefully,  however,  for  the  Governor  General's 
own  party  speeches  of  that  period  reveal  almost  a  giddy  enthusiasm  for  the  extermination.  But 
the  reference  to  the  SS  is  undoubtedly  accurate. 

Dr.  Goebbels,  who  because  of  his  closeness  to  Hitler  wielded  more  power  than  his  title 
might  indicate,  wrote  of  Frank  even  before  the  ghetto  uprising  that  he  had  allowed  his  authority 
to  be  undercut  and  that  "The  Fuehrer  no  longer  has  any  respect  for  him.  "*®  In  a  May  1913  diary 
entry,  Goebbels  recorded  that  "Events  in  the  General  Government  have  now  progressed  to  the 
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point  where  Governor  General  Prank  oan  no  longer  be  kept  In  hie  position.  Reoent  events  in 
Warsaw  Anally  broke  Dr.  Frank's  neck,  "  And  a  few  days  later,  Goebbels  noted  that  the  Fuehrer 
had  decided  to  replace  Frank.  ** 

The  Governor  General  was  apparently  losing  an  intra-party  struggle  of  sorts  with  Heinrich 
Himmler,  involving  among  other  things  a  long-standing  disagreement  over  police  reprisals. 

Often  Frank  seemed  to  favor  a  more  lenient  or  discriminating  application  of  foroe  than  that  ap¬ 
plied  by  Himmler's  subalterns.  And  increasingly  the  SS  in  the  General  Government,  though 
technically  under  Frank's  day-to-day  direction,  made  their  own  policy,  »t  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  Frank's  disagreement  oentered  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  or  on  an  underlying  Jurisdic¬ 
tional  rivalry— probably  both.  Whatever  the  cause,  Frank's  resentment  of  the  SS  became  very 
real. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Governor  General  also  had  his  share  of  complicating  personal 
problems.  There  was  the  not  Inconsiderable  matter  of  hie  marital  trouble,  which  prompted  the 
Fuehrer  to  Intervene  and  forbid  a  divorce.  Goebbels  felt  that  Dr.  Frank's  behavior  in  the  epi¬ 
sode  was  "not  exactly  noble"  and  served  ". . .to  play  havoc  with  the  Fuehrer's  relationship  to 
Frank,  "»*  Added  to  this  was  Frank's  rather  ludicrous  feud  with  Himmler  over  the  merits  of  the 
legal  profession.  Himmler  frequently  discoursed  on  legal  subjects— It  was  something  of  s  hobby 
with  him— and  particularly  on  the  "parasitic"  Amotion  of  the  'legal  gantry";  Frank's  resentment 
of  thia,  strangely  professional,  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  Reichslhehrer  88  unfavorably.  H 

In  spite  of  all  of  this,  the  Governor  General  survived  and  continued  in  hie  office.  Dr. 
Goebbels  complained  in  mid- 1943  that  "Frank  la  to  be  given  one  more  chance  to  prove  hie 
worth.  "»«  The  Governor  General  and  the  8S  maintained  basic  security  in  their  divergent  ways 
for  more  than  a  year.  In  late  1943,  when  insurgent  operations  reached  new  plateaus  of  violence, 
Frank,  in  a  pacification  attempt,  managed  to  get  Lublin  resettlement  program  halted  and 
made  a  couple  of  moves  to  allow  greater  Polish  cultural  expression,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
SS  supervised  greatly  increased,  indiscriminate  roundups  of  hostages  and  mass  executions. 

General  Baeh-Zelnetkl  Direct •  German  Effort  To  Defeat  the  War  mow  Uprieing 

hi  August-September  1944,  the  general  Warsaw  uprising  occurred  and  the  Germane  com¬ 
menced  their  second  military  campaign  against  insurgents  in  Poland.  *<  Although  the  Germans 
employed  some  tactics  used  In  the  earlier  ghetto  operations,  this  second  campaign  differed  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  the  earlier  one.  The  most  apparent  difference  was  of  course  the  scope  of  the 
new  campaign.  All  of  Warsaw  was  the  battle  zone  and  a  larger  commitment  of  troops  was  nec¬ 
essary.  By  the  climax  of  the  battle  the  Germans  had  Introduced  about  40,090  troops,  Including 
forces  of  tho  SS;  military  police;  Luftwaffe  ground  staff;  Hermann  Goering,  Viking,  and  Toten- 
kopf  (Death's  Head)  Panzer  divisions;  and  the  73d  Infantry  Division.  The  Kaminsky  Brigade  of 
former  Soviet  soldiers  was  also  used.  Commanding  all  the  troops  was  the  SS  Gen.  Erich  von 
dem  Bach-Zelewski,  an  officer  with  previous  counterinsurgency  experience. 
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During  the  first  three  days  of  the  bottle  the  German  response  woe  mainly  defensive,  at  least 
on  the  v-ostern  side  of  the  Vistula  where  the  bottle  centered,  In  this  period  over  1,000  German 
troops  were  captured  by  the  Home  Army,  50  tanks  were  lost,  control  of  two -thirds  of  the  city 
and  the  key  bridges  was  lost,  and  German-held  strongpotnts  In  the  olty  were  isolated  and  placed 
under  siege,  by  and  large  the  limited  offensive  action  of  the  Germans  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  reprisals  against  civilians  and  sporadic  probes.  Reportedly,  houses  were  set  afire,  hundieds 
of  persons  were  herded  Into  basements  and  grenaded,  and  many  captured  youths  and  men  were 
shot.  Civilians  lashed  to  ladders  were  used  as  shields  In  some  actions,  an  unsuccessful  measure 
as  Home  Army  troops  fired  anyway.  The  Soviet  Kaminsky  Brigade  Is  said  by  a  Polish  source  to 
have  been  responsible  for  many  of  these  atrocities. 

German*  Go  on  Offentite,  l king  Special  Tactic * 

A  concerted  counterattack  was  finally  launched  on  August  4,  from  which  time  the  Gormans 
were  engaged  In  offensive  operations  to  retake  the  city.  Their  Immediate  objective  was  to  open 
up  the  main  arteries  and  bridges  leading  across  the  Vistula  to  the  eastern  front.  Using  tanks, 
artillery,  and  Incendiaries  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings  along  those  routes,  the  Germans  managed 
by  around  August  9  to  force  back  Home  Army  units  from  the  major  east-west  roads  and  bridges. 
To  prevent  major  sniping  activity  by  Home  Army  personnel  who  return  d  and  set  up  positions  In 
the  ruins  along  these  roads,  the  Germans  bricked  up  the  windows  of  the  ruins  adjoining  the  roads. 

With  this  Initial  objective  achieved,  the  Germans  began  a  campaign  to  retake  all  of  the  city, 
a  far  more  difficult  task  and  one  that  would  require  special  measures.  The  German  attack  was 
planned  to  maximize  the  two  German  assets-good  vehicular  mobility  across  and  around  the  city 
and  superior  firepower.  Tank,  artillery,  and  air  support  were  therefore  concentrated  on  one 
sector  of  the  city  at  a  time,  thus  achieving  the  firepower  and  armor  needed  to  destroy  the  forti¬ 
fied  positions  of  the  Insurgents.  After  success  In  one  sector,  attention  was  shifted  to  another 
sector;  in  this  way  a  piecemeal  destruction  of  Insurgent  positions  was  accomplished.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  took  peripheral  sectors  first  and  then  worked  toward  the  center  of  Warsaw,  but  they 
shifted  momentarily  to  concentrate  on  securing  those  sectors  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Vistula  after  the  Red  army  advanced  to  the  eastern  bank  in  the  third  week  of  September. 

The  sequence  of  steps  In  the  daily  attack  procedure  became  fairly  routine.  In  the  mornings 
the  Germans  would  begin  with  a  Stuka  attack  at  300  feet  and  intensive  artillery  saturation.  Then 
in  the  afternoon,  insurgent  positions  would  be  attacked  with  remote-controlled  mobile  mines, 
followed  by  Tiger  tanks  and  the  infantry.  Fighting,  always  vicious  on  both  sides,  was  often 
house-to-house  or  even  floor-to-floor.  The  Germans  seldom  used  their  artillery  at  night,  so 
that  the  insurgents  often  took  advantage  of  this  lull  to  counterattack  and  attempt  to  reoccupy 
positions  lost  during  the  day.  The  climax  of  the  fighting  came  in  the  last  week  of  August,  when 
major  sections  of  the  city  fell  to  the  Germans.  Thereafter,  the  insurgents  were  on  the  defensive 
and  faced  growing  logistical  problems. 
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The  Germans  also  employed  extensive  measure*  to  out  off  Insurgent  food  and  supplies.  One 
ntep  apparently  Involved  the  evacuation  of  peasants  from  villages  surrounding  Warsaw.  To  dis¬ 
rupt  Allied  airdrop  activities,  the  Germans  set  up  Intensive  imtinlrcraft  barrages  and  launched 
grenades  into  drop  zones  lit  up  at  night.  These  barrages  forced  British  planes  to  bypass  War¬ 
saw  and  drop  supplies  in  a  forest  north  of  the  city,  thus  greatly  complicating  Insurgent  logistical 
problems.  When  the  Insurgents  In  Warsaw,  assisted  by  Home  Army  partisans  located  in  the 
forest,  managed  to  get  many  of  the  supplies  dropped  there,  the  Ormans  moved  to  destroy  this 
forest  base.  Forest  fires  were  set,  but  the  guerrillas  succeeded  In  putting  them  out.  Only  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  uprtnlng  did  the  Germans  succeed  in  encircling  the  forest  and  capturing  or 
killing  most  of  the  Insurgents  located  there. 

The  Germans  also  undertook  to  Interrupt  the  Insurgents’  use  of  the  sewers,  employing  many 
of  the  measures  used  in  the  ghetto  campaign.  But  there  were  some  Innovations.  De pinned 
grenades  were  suspended  Into  the  dark  sewers  to  explode  on  oontact  with  persons  traveling  In 
the  tunnels.  Petrol  v  is  poured  Into  the  sewers  and  set  afire.  The  Germans  also  opened  man¬ 
holes  and  posted  sentries  at  the  openings  to  drop  grenades  into  the  openings  at  the  first  sign  of 
movement. 

Germans  Us*  Propaganda,  Offer  Combatant  Rights ,  and  Effect  Surrender 

Interestingly  enough,  there  were  some  attempts  at  propagandists  persuasion.  In  an  effort 
to  convince  the  insurgents  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  action  during  talks  with  Polish  leaders, 
the  Germans  referred  to  Soviet  hostility  toward  the  Polec,  and  the  inaction  of  the  Red  army.  In 
one  attempt  to  confuse,  the  Germans  resorted  to  black  propaganda,  distributing  leaflets  ostensibly 
Bigned  by  General  "Bor"  that  ordered  Home  Army  fighters  to  cease  operations  because  of  lack  of 
Soviet  support.  Another  black  leaflet  sought  to  create  In  isolated  Home  Army  units  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  commander  was  considering  joint  German-Polish  action  against  the  Soviets. 

After  these  attempts,  all  of  which  failed,  the  Nazis'  propaganda  effort  was  aimed  mainly  at 
inducing  surrender.  The  Germans  promised  combatant  rights  to  the  insurgents  and  humane 
treatment  for  civilians,  all  of  whom  would  be  evacuated  from  the  city.  Until  the  last  week  in 
September,  the  Poles  were  disinclined  to  accept  these  overtures,  but  in  the  closing  days  of 
September,  when  hunger  and  thirst  had  become  acute  and  no  prospect  of  a  Soviet  offensive  was  in 
sight,  the  Home  Army  commander  agreed  to  the  German  terms.  The  surrender  agreement  was 
signed  on  October  2,  1944,  and  the  city's  inhabitants  and  Home  Army  personnel,  Including  Gen¬ 
eral  "Bor,"  were  soon  thereafter  taken  Into  captivity  and  evacuated.  General  "Bor"  later 
claimed  that  the  campaign  cost  the  Home  Army  about  15,000  in  killed,  captured,  or  wounded. 

He  somewhat  optimistically  put  German  losses  at  10,000  killed,  7,000  missing,  and  9,000 
wounded.  »* 


A  Note  on  Catualliet  Inflicted  and  Suffered  by  the  Herman*  in  Poland 

With  these  military  campaigns  iigulnst  the  Warsaw  Jews  In  1043  and  against  the  Home  Army 
In  Warsaw  tn  1044,  the  Nazis  crushed  the  two  major  Insurgent  oj*Jruttonn  In  the  Cieneral  Govern¬ 
ment  area.  Considered  together,  these  two  battles  may  have  exacted  a  heavy  toll  In  Orman 
lives;  they  were  certainly  costly  In  Insurgent  Uvea.  It  Is  estimated  that,  whereas  the  Germans 
may  possibly  have  lost  between  5,000  and  10,000  men,  the  Jewlnh  nnd  Polish  insurgents  suffered 
about  25,000  killed  in  action. 

Numerous  losses  on  both  sides  also  occurred  In  the  General  Government  section  as  a  result 
of  the  overall  Nail  occupation  policy  and  Polish  underground  activities.  Before  1943  the  Nazis 
executed  perhaps  17,000  ethnic  Poles;  from  1943  on,  they  probably  executed  close  to  15,000.  In 
addition,  almost  3,500,000  Polish  Jews  were  liquidated  in  the  Infamous  "special  action.  "  On  the 
other  hand,  German  losses,  excluding  those  killed  In  the  two  battles  of  Warsaw,  did  not  exceed 
6,000.  ft 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Judged  in  terms  of  the  limited  Nazi  occupation  objective,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
the  Nazis  were  generally  successful  in  their  counterinsurgency  campaign.  At  no  tim'  did  1  sur- 
gent  operations  decisively  Interfere  with  Nazi  occupation  policy  or  war  plans.  The  PoleB  were 
fully  exploited  economically,  virtually  all  of  the  Jews  were  exterminated,  and  the  lives  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  annexed  part  were  protected.  Furthermore,  there  1b  no  evidence  that  Polish  insur¬ 
gent  operations  ever  decisively  affected  the  Wehrmacht. 

Nazi  counterinsurgency  in  Poland  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  a  stringent  control  program 
in  achieving  limited,  short-range  objectives.  The  application  of  unmitigated  coercion  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  coupled  with  extensive  police  control  measures,  enabled  the  occupier,  at  least  for  five 
years,  to  utilize  a  relatively  isolated  country's  economic  productivity,  to  maintain  Ufe-or-death 
control  over  an  entire  population,  and  to  use  the  region  as  a  base  for  external  military  oper¬ 
ations  Almost  complete  hostility  to  the  Germans  among  the  Polish  population  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  ruthless  application  of  force  by  the  occupier. 

On  the  other  hand  the  stringent  and  often  brutal  control  measures  that  made  this  a  strong 
and  largely  successful  counterinsurgency  program  also  made  it  a  potential  failure.  Since  the 
measures  only  controlled  and  did  not  pacify  the  population,  the  Nazis  were  alv/oys  confronted  by 
a  hostile  people,  potentially  willing  to  cooperate  even  with  the  Soviets.  This  became  a  threat  to 
the  Nazis  when  the  Red  army  entered  Poland.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  Poles  remained 
largely  isolated.  International  politics  precluded  their  making  a  militarily  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  liberation  of  their  country. 

As  for  Hans  Frank,  he  lived  through  the  collapse  of  his  satrapy  in  Poland  and  was  brought 
to  trial  at  Nuremberg  by  his  Allied  captors  and  convicted  of  crimes  against  humanity.  His  end 


wua  oddly  befitting  n  life  marked  by  a  paradoxical  mixture  of  hard  core  Nanism  and  cultural  re¬ 
finement.  Frunk  neither  committed  auioldc  at  the  laat  moment  nor  aatterted  his  belief  in  the 
correctnosa  of  his  pant  loyalties  and  actiona.  Instead,  he  became  penitent  and  bogged  God  s 
forgiveness  before  he  was  hungod  on  October  16,  1!)40. 
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Chapter  Ton 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  ( I94M  944) 


by  Chari**  V.  P .  von  Luttichau 

German  occupation  policies  during  World  War  Q 
stimulated  the  growth  of  a  Soviet  parttann  move¬ 
ment  whloh acted  In  support  of  the  Soviet  armies' 
main  defena»ve  efforts;  German  military  power 
then  had  to  be  diverted  from  major  offensive  op- 
‘  orations  to  contain  the  guerrilla  threat  to  their 
rear  area  security . 


BACKGROUND 

Operation  BARBAROSSA,  which  launched  the  German  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
summer  of  1941,  was  met,  not  only  by  a  stubborn  defense  by  Soviet  conventional  arms,  but  also 
by  Insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  occupied  rear  areas .  As  an  element  of  what  Premier 
Joseph  Stalin  was  to  call  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  guerrilla  activities  continued  for  three  years 
on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  They  did  not  end  until  the  Red  army  had  pushed  German  forces 
across  the  western  frontier  into  Poland  in  the  summer  of  1944 . 

The  Intense  and  protracted  struggle  between  the  German  occupation  forces  end  the  Soviet 
partisans  has  a  special  place  In  the  operations  of  World  War  n  because  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  It  took  place,  the  great  numbers  of  men  Involved  on  both  sides,  the  objectives  of  the  two 
opponents,  and  the  techniques  that  were  employed.  Many  situations  and  problems  encountered 
today  In  guerrilla  and  counterguerrilla  operations  occurred  in  occupied  Rur  sla,  where  terrain, 
climate,  and  population  offered  Innumerable  variations  on  the  theme  It  would  be  strange  in¬ 
deed  if  there  were  not  lessons  for  future  application  from  this  "greatest  irregular  resistance 
movement  In  the  history  of  warfare  "> 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  largest  continental  state  in  the  world— three  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  scene  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  World  War  II  wus  European  Russia,  which 
equals  in  size  the  remainder  of  Europe  ?  The  Germans  had  planned  to  occupy  about  half  of 
European  Russia,  but  since  they  did  not  fully  succeed,  the  insurgency  was  limited  to  its  western 
third . 
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European  Russia  and  the  Main  Areas  of  Cuerrilla  Operation * 

European  Russia  is  n  land  oflow  relief,  *  lUt  main  geographic  feature  is  the  Hast  European 
Plain,  which  extends  from  northern  Uormnny  to  the  Ural  Mountain*.  Thu  heartland  of  thU  vaat 
expanse  la  the  Moscow  region.  The  shortest  route  to  Moauow  from  the  weet  la  the  ao-cnllud 
northern  land  bridge,  whluh  runs  along  the  blunt  spine  of  the  Smolensk- Moscow  ridge.  Naitoleon 
took  thlai  route  In  1H12;  ho  nlao  did  the  Germane  with  thetr  mnln  thrust  In  1041 .  To  the  north  of 
the  land  bridge  Ilea  u  wide  l>olt  of  primeval  forests  and  swamps  extending  toward  Leningrad  In 
the  center  of  this  forbidding  area  lies  Polotsk.  To  the  south  of  the  land  bridge  spreads  one  ot 
the  most  formidable  terrain  obstacles  of  Europe,  the  Pripyat  Marshes.  Toward  the  east  the 
marshes  give  wuy  to  un  equally  large,  densely  wooded  area,  whose  hub  Is  Bryansk.  The  Ukrain¬ 
ian  black  earth  region  ami  the  steppe  cover  the  southern  portion  of  Kuroponn  Russia.  Here  a 
second  Invasion  route  leads  from  south  Poland  to  tho  industrial  regions  of  the  Dnepr  Bend  and 
the  Donbas,  and  eventually  to  the  Caucasus  and  Urals,  Orent  rivers— among  them  the  Dnestr, 
Dnepr,  Donets,  Don,  and  Volga— lmpcdo  an  tnvador'B  udvnnce  in  this  zone. 

During  World  War  II,  the  vast  swamp  and  forest  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  main  route  to 
Moscow  became  the  ntrongholds  of  tho  partisan  movement.  The  main  centers  were  at  Polotsk 
■nd  Bryansk.  In  contrast,  the  Ukraine,  whose  wide  open  spaces  offered  tew  safe  areas  for  par¬ 
tisans,  remained  relatively  free  of  guerrilla  activity. 

Of  the  three  main  industrial  regions  In  western  Russia— Leningrad,  Moscow,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Ukraine— the  Germuns  captured  only  the  Donbas  (Donets  Basin)  In  the  Ukraine.  The 
areas  occupied  were  largely  agricultural,  and  Soviet  evacuation  and  scorched-earth  policies 
tended  to  reduce  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  captured  regions. 

All  of  European  Russia  except  for  the  Blnck  Sea  coast  suffers  the  hardships  of  a  harsh  con¬ 
tinental  climate.  Summers  are  short  and  hot  and  the  relentless  grip  of  dark  winter  seems  end¬ 
less.  To  make  things  worse.  Bpring  thaws  nnd  autumn  rains  turn  the  land  and  its  roads  into  a 
sea  of  mud.  During  these  two  mud  seasons,  each  lasting  for  weeks,  vehicular  traffic  comes  to 
a  virtual  standstill .  < 

By  western  standards,  the  Russian  system  of  communications  In  1911  was  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare.  Only  three  main  communications  arteries  extended 
from  Poland  eastward,  nnd  even  these  rail  lines  and  roads  were  poor  and  often  structurally  un¬ 
sound.  The  absence  of  lateral  links  in  the  system  was  one  of  its  greatest  weaknesses.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  communications  were  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  because  the  many  bridges  and  culverts 
offered  inviting  targets  for  sabotage  or  demolition. 

The  People  of  the  L.S.S.R.  and  Their  Insurgent  Past 

In  1941  the  Soviet  Union  had  on  estimated  200  million  inhabitants  of  whom  nhnosl  three- 
fourths  were  concentrated  In  European  Russia.  Approximately  50  million  Russians  fell  under 
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tom|K>rury  Gurrnun  tulv.  Although  182  ethnic  groups  were  then  registered  In  Ruaala  and  149 
different  languages  wore  B|>okon,  five  groups  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  imputation:  the 
Great  Russians  (32  percent),  tho  Ukrainians  (10  percent),  the  Muallm  Turkic  nattona  (11  per¬ 
cent),  and  tho  C'auctiHlun  tribes  and  the  Belorussians  (4  percent  each) .  About  one-third  of  the 
ix'oplo  lived  In  cltlea. * 

The  Ootol  or  revolution  of  1017  and  the  ensuing  conaolldatlon  of  Bolahevlk  control  had 
ended  a  long  Rusaltn  tradition  of  conapiracy  and  Insurgency  ugalnat  established  authority.  After 
the  Uolshovlks  had  become  rulers,  they  had  ruthlessly  suppressed  Insurgent  efforts  by  dissident 
groups.*  Even  the  methods  and  experiences  of  partisan  warfare  hud  been  relegated  to  the  nnfe 
repositories  of  history  books.  Despite  ai  later  propaganda  olalms,  the  Soviet  partisan  move¬ 
ment  of  1941-44  was  the  result,  not  of  a  spontaneous  uprising  ot  the  maaaoa,  but  of  deliberate 
plans  and  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  party  and  Ita  national,  regional,  and 
local  leaders. 


German  Actions  Unwittingly  Encourage  Growth  of  the  Guerrilla  Movement 

Assuming  that  tho  as  yet  undefeated  German  force  could  vanquish  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  bold 
blitz  campaign,  the  dictator  ot  Germany,  Adolf  Hitler,  and  his  advisers  neglected  to  plan  ade¬ 
quately  for  other  contingencies.  Guerrilla  warfare  was  hardly  considered.  During  the  offen¬ 
sives  of  1941,  which  oarrled  the  German  armies  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  the  Germans  bypassed 
largo  numbers  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  scores  of  military  depots .  In  their  headlong  rush  to  the 
east,  the  Germans  neglected  to  mop  up  the  rear  areas  and  thus  handed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  the 
opportunity  to  organize  the  Red  army  stragglers  into  the  nuclei  of  s  partisan  movement .  The 
swift  advance  of  the  Germans  also  cut  off  many  party  officials,  stranding  them  behind  the  front. 
With  no  chance  of  survival  If  the  Germans  should  capture  them,  these  bypassed  Russians  -«t  to 
work  building  a  Communist  underground  and  partisan  movement,  for  which  they  fum AgjtKki  the 
leadership.  German  tactical  reverses  In  the  winter  of  1941-1942  gave  the  partisans  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate . 

The  growth  of  an  anti-German  guerrilla  movement  was  greatly  aided— almost  ensured— by 
the  repress  tve  nature  of  Nazi  occupation  policies,  which  were  designed  to  enslave  the  Russian 
people,  exploit  the  economic  assets  of  the  country,  and  deny  large  groups  of  the  population  the 
political  freedom  they  were  seeking.  The  Nazis  were  totally  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  oc¬ 
cupied  peoples,  in  the  course  of  being  exploited,  starved  to  deaths  Thus  the  partisan  move¬ 
ment,  which  at  first  had  found  little  or  no  support  among  the  people,  gradually  became  the  focal 
point  of  opposition  to  the  Germans  and  often  the  only  refuge  for  the  persecuted , 


*See,  for  example,  Chapter  Four,  "U.S.S.R.  (1917-1921)." 
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In  mi  niMi'cna  to  the  Russian  iMtoplv  on  July  J,  1U4 1 ,  11  days  after  the  German  assault, 

Nlalln  signaled  the  formation  of  the  Soviet  parllenn  movement: 

Partisan  unit*,  mounted  and  on  foot,  muHt  lw  formed; 
ith'Ulonik  und  group*  inuut  bo  organized  to  combat  enemy 
troop* ,  to  foment  partlsun  warfare  ovurywboro,  to  blow 
up  bridge.*  till  ro*U«,  damage  telephone  line*,  wet  fire  to 
forest*,  store*,  trunpport*.  In  the  occupied  regions  con¬ 
dition*  mu*',  be  made  unbearable  for  the  enemy  and  all 
Id*  accomplice*.  They  mu*t  he  hounded  and  annihilated 
at  every  step  and  nil  their  measure*  frustrated.: 

This  wnn  the  broad  directive  that  governed  ail  plan*  und  activities  of  '.he  partisan  movement 
throughout  its  existence. 

.4i»  Orerrieir  «»/  ihr  lnBurfi*ncy<—lt$  Phate «  and  /la  Strenfih 

The  movement  developed  in  three  phaaea.  The  first,  from  June  lo  December  1941,  was  the 
formative  period.  At  thla  time  the  movement  was  small,  numbering  only  some  30,900  men. 

The  German  invasion  and  itn  speed  of  advance  caught  the  U.S.S.R,  off  guard  and  plunged  Soviet 
plana  nnd  preparation*  Into  a  disarray  that  could  not  lx*  overcome  by  improvisation.  The  first 
hard-core  partisan*,  mostly  Red  army  und  Communist  party  mon,  lacked  popular  support, 
guerrilla  training,  and  adequate  communications.  Their  operations  were  generally  unsuccessful. « 

During  the  second  phase,  January  to  August  1942,  after  the  German  defeats  in  the  winter 
battle*,  the  partlann  movement  was  reorganized  by  the  Soviet  High  Command.  Tighter  control, 
better  training,  and  a  vast  increase  in  logistical  support  accompanied  an  expansion  in  strength 
to  about  iipt.ooo.  The  former  battalion-size  units  hecame  regiments,  brigades,  und  larger 
groups,  which  aggressively  sought  control  over  large  areas  behind  the  German  lines.  Partisan 
miNsions  shifted  from  simple  harassment  of  rear  areas  to  planned  operations  in  tactical  sup- 
|H>rt  of  the  lied  army,  with  emphasis  on  cutting  linos  of  communications  and  gathering  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  those  missions  the  partisan  units  were  fairly  effective,  although  their  successes 
provoked  lurge-scalo  countermeasures  und  often  led  them  into  pitched  battle  with  German  forces 
In  which  they  suffered  heavy  losses.9 

In  the  later  summer  of  1912,  the  partisan  movement  gradually  passed  into  Us  third  and 
mature  phase.  Hy  the  time  ol  the  German  surrender  at  Stalingrad  in  early  1943,  it  had  become 
dear  that  the  German  armies  would  eventually  have  to  retread  and  that  the  Soviets  would  re¬ 
turn  and  retnstitute  control  ov-r  Gorman-held  areas.  Partisan  strength  and  local  support 
accordingly  increased.  The  guerrillas  reached  their  peak  number  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  summer  of  11)43.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  diluted  the  fighting  qualities 
of  units .  While  the  original  partisan  formations  had  consisted  largely  of  former  .Red  army 


personnel,  up  to  two -third  a  were  now  local  conscripts.  Despite  a  topped -up  training,  efficiency 
remained  low.  This,  however,  was  partially  balanced  by  the  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  indifference  to  moderate  support.  The  organization  and  control  of  the  partisan  units, 
us  well  as  logistics,  were  also  improved  by  the  Soviet  High  Command. 

With  the  westward  advance  of  the  Red  army,  partisan  missions  changed  from  acts  of  terror 
against  collaborators  and  sabotage  against  economic  nnd  Industrial  Installations  to  a  "war  of  the 
rails,"  the  concerted,  lnrge-scale  attack  against  German  supply  lines.  These  nctivlties-coor- 
dinuted  in  the  late  summer  of  1943  and  again  In  January- February  1944  with  massive  Red  army 
operations— culminated  In  June  1944,  in  guerrilla  attacks  designed  to  paralyze  the  German  army 
Just  before  the  launching  of  the  final  Sovletoffenslve.  This  much-propagandized  effort,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  which  may  have  been  somewhat  overemphasized,  was  the  final  effort  of  the  movement. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Soviet  armies  crossed  into  Poland,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  guerrilla 
warfare . 

Soviet  Planning  for  Guerrilla  Warfare 

While  the  operations  of  the  partisan  movement  passed  through  three  phases,  only  one  basic 
change  in  its  organization  occurred.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  when  Stalin  had  called  for 
the  formation  of  partisan  units,  the  instrument  for  executing  these  orders  did  not  exist.  One 
reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  strategists  apparently  had  envisioned  an  offensive 
toward  the  west,  which  would  have  made  a  partisan  movement  unnecessary.  Another  reason 
may  have  been  the  fear  that  open  preparations  for  guerrilla  warfare  would  have  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  government.  A  general  scheme  for  partisan  warfare  had  been 
planned,  however,  though  only  the  highest  political  and  military  leaders  knew  about  It.  Based 
on  o  regional  concept,  it  was  to  be  implemented  by  the  party,  the  NKVD,  and  the  Red  army.io 

In  the  lnit  al  confusion  following  the  German  Invasion  of  1941,  which  came  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  Stalin  and  his  close  advisers,  the  Soviet  leaders  were  only  partially  successful  in  im¬ 
plementing  their  secret  plans.  These  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  slow  and  deliberate 
Red  army  withdrawal  would  allow  party  and  state  officials  time  to  organize  multilayered  and 
complex  partisan  and  dlversionist  networks.  The  party1  Central  Committee  at  the  All-Union  and 
Union  Republic  levels  was  to  organize  the  insurgency  along  administrative  channels  leading 
from  the  oblasts  or  provinces,  to  the  rural  and  city  districts,  and  to  state  complexes  such  as 
the  railroads,  Industrial  plants,  and  government  farms.  At  the  oblast  and  district  echelons,  a 
dual  command  structure  consisting  of  an  overt  and  an  underground  organization  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  event  of  German  occupation,  the  overt  organizations  were  to  be  evacuated,  to¬ 
gether  with  certain  key  elements  of  the  population  and  all  essential  Industrial  machinery;  the 
underground  cadres  were  to  stay  behind  and  activate  a  partisan  movement. 
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Thu  NKVD  had  the  special  task  of  forming  a  secret  network  of  dlversionlnt  groups  <>f  cp"'nts, 
not  exceeding  seven  operatives  each,  for  active  sabotage.  In  addition,  NKVD  districts  we  .. 
ordered  to  organize  home  defense  units  known  as  destruction  battalions.  The  missions  of  those 
units  were  primarily  defensive:  to  prevent  onemy  sabotage  nnd  to  guard  Installations.  Tho 
NKVD  was  also  charged  with  the  security  function  of  screening  prospective  loaders  nnd  members 
of  the  partisan  movement.  As  the  German  armies  advanced  deeper  Into  Russia,  the  destruction 
battalions  were  assigned  to  the  partisan  movement  and  were  Incorporated  as  combat  battalions 
(otrynds)  Into  the  pnrty  regional  underground  organization. 

Training  and  especially  supply  of  the  regional  partisan  movement  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Red  army,  specifically  the  Tenth  Departma.it  of  the  Main  Administration  of  Political 
Propaganda,  which  was  under  the  Immediate  control  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
party.  Through  these  channels,  army  fronts  (army  groups)  and  armies  were  ordered  to  or¬ 
ganize,  direct,  and  supply  partisan  groups  behind  the  German  lines.  Directives  enjoined  com¬ 
missars  and  party  members  never  to  surrender;  if  cut  off,  they  were  to  continue  the  battle  In 
the  German  rear  with  sabotage  and  terrorism,  n 


Genesis  of  the  Guerrilla  Movement  and  Its  Political  Implications 

The  Red  nrmy  units  bypassed  by  the  German  army  initially  constituted  a  larger  reservoir 
of  manpower  for  guerrilla  warfare  than  did  the  regional  partisan  units.  Army  leaders  and  po¬ 
litical  commissars  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  fanatical  cute  around  which  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  stragglers  eiid  escapees  from  prisoner-of-war  camps  could  be  organized.  Partisan 
units  were  first  formed  In  the  areas  in  which  large  encirclement  battles  had  been  fought.  In  the 
Ukraine,  where  terrain  did  not  favor  guerrilla  activities  and  popular  support  was  not  at  first 
forthcoming,  the  Soviet  command  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dropping  small  groups  of  para- 
troop  commandos  Ijehind  German  lines  with  orders  to  destroy  specific  targets  and  gather  intelli¬ 
gence.  These  efforts,  which  bore  the  marks  of  hasty  improvisation,  achieved  little  or  nothing. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  command,  however,  the  value  of  the  partisan  movement  was  not 
diminished  by  its  small  accomplishments.  Faced  with  a  choice  between  abandoning  the  move¬ 
ment  or  trying  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument  of  political  strategy  and  tactical  operations, 
the  Russians  in  the  winter  of  1941-42  decided  on  the  latter.  A  strong  argument  In  favor  of 
revitalizing  and  reorganizing  the  partisan  movement  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  only  through 
an  underground  could  the  Communist  party  hope  to  maintain  a  political  hold  on  the  occupied 
areas-  This  factor  may  well  have  outweighed  any  possible  military’  considerations. 

Development  oj  a  Centralised  Partisan  Organisation 

If  the  partisan  movement  was  to  live  and  succeed,  an  effective  chain  of  command  was  ur¬ 
gently  needed.  The  Soviet  leaders  shifted  emphasis:  instead  of  dealing  separately  with 
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numerous  small  and  often  Isolated  Individual  partisan  units,  they  began  to  consider  the  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole.  A  centralized  organisation  was  gradually  developed  and  was  complete  by  the 
spring  of  1942.  The  new  organisation  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for  regional  differences 
and  shifting  tactical  needs,  but  the  line  of  authority  was  always  clear-cut.  What  was  more,  the 
new  organization  proved  Itself  effective  in  action  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  struggle. 

Absolute  control  of  the  pnrtlssn  movement  wss  vested  In  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
All-Union  Communist  purty  and  its  executive  organ,  the  National  Defense  Committee.**  New 
In  the  chain  of  command  was  the  Central  Staff  of  the  Partisan  Movement,  establiahed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Red  Army  Supreme  Command.  The  Red  army's  influence  over  the  partisan 
movement,  which  had  been  greatest  during  the  first  phase,  found  recognition  in  the  appointment 
of  Marshal  Kliment!  /oroshilov  as  Its  oommander  In  chief.  The  real  power,  however,  lay  with 
the  party  and  Its  representative,  Panteleimon  Ponomarenko,  first  secretary  of  the  Belorussian 
Communist  Party.  He  was  the  chief  of  staff  and  appears  to  have  been  the  actual  commander  of 
the  movement.** 

The  central  staff  controlled  the  partisan  front  staffs,  which  were  organised  at  the  level  of 
the  various  army  front  headquarters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Kalinin  Front,  West  Front,  and 
Bryansk  Front,  which  together  opposed  the  German  Army  Group  Center,  were  each  paralleled 
by  a  partisan  front  staff,  whose  function  it  was  to  pass  on  directives  received  from  the  central 
staff.  Issue  additional  orders  for  its  own  sector  In  coordination  with  the  front  staff,  handle  per¬ 
sonnel  and  logistical  matters,  and  collect  intelligence  data.  On  the  level  of  each  field  army,  a 
partisan  operational  group  fulfilled  similar  misrlons  on  a  commensurately  narrower  scale. 

Organisation  of  Partisans  Behind  German  Lines 

In  the  German  rear  areas,  the  partisan  movement  retained  a  dual  chain  of  command— par¬ 
tisan  and  party.  Operational  partisan  centers,  similar  in  structure  to  the  operational  groups, 
were  established  to  control  partisan  operations  over  large  areas.  They  received  their  orders 
from  their  corresponding  operational  groups  and  In  some  instances  from  higher  partisan  staffs, 
Including  the  central  staff. 

Next  in  the  chain  of  command  were  the  partisan  brigades,  sometimes  also  referred  to  or 
designated  as  regiments .  The  brigades  had  developed  from  the  otrvads.  often  by  absorbing  one 
or  more  of  them  during  the  period  of  expansion.  The  partisan  units  of  1941  had  rarely  exceeded 
300  men.  By  1942,  however,  the  new  brigades  numbered  1,000  to  2,000  members  and  sometimes 
more.  The  size  of  a  brigade  wap  governed  by  practical  considerations:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
shortage  of  qualified  commanders  and  the  need  for  control  and  sustained  operations  made  it 
imperative  to  enlarge  the  otryads ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  brigades  had  to  be 
tailored  to  match  the  resources  of  a  given  base  area  and  the  available  means  of  communications 
and  control.  Units  that  grew  too  large  became  attractive  targets  for  large-scale  countermeasures 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOVIET  PARTISAN  MOVEMENT 

AFTER  SPRING  1942 


and  faced  destruction.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  organization  of  brigades,  but 
most  were  subdivided  into  battalions.  In  some  instances  a  partisan  division  command  was 
created  as  an  intermediate  headquarters  between  partisan  centers  and  brigades  or  independent 
regiments. 

Tne  Communist  party  held  the  reins  through  two  channels.  One  was  through  a  commissar 
and  an  NKVD  official  operating  on  the  level  of  the  military  commander  at  all  echelons  of  the 


Rod  uriny  and  the  partisan  movement.  The  other  channel  was  through  the  National  Defense 
Committee  and  territorial  partisan  staffs,  territorial  party  centers  in  the  German  rear,  an  I 
district  party  committees  In  the  occupied  areas.  At  corresponding  levels  In  the  enemy  rear, 
the  part''  territorial  organization  and  the  partisan  movement  closely  coordinated  their  missions. 

Logistic*  and  Discipline 

Logistic  support  (or  the  partisan  movement,  which  had  been  haphazard  In  1941,  was  tightly 
controlled  after  the  new  organization  took  hold.  Ammunition,  weapons,  explosives,  medlcul 
supplies,  spare  parts,  and  even  the  morale  builders  of  tobecco,  liquor,  and  mall  were  airdropped 
or  landed  on  partisan- built  landing  stripe .  Key  personnel  were  brought  In  and  casualties— even 
some  prisoners  of  war— taken  out  on  a  regular  basis .  Allotment  and  shipment  of  supplies  was 
from  major  supply  bases  to  subsidiary  bases,  and  this  distribution  waa  regularly  handled  by 
supply  sections.  For  staples  the  partisans  continued  to  rely  on  local  resources.  During  the 
last  phase  of  the  war,  partisan  supply  developed  into  a  large-scale  logistical  operation,  but  al¬ 
though  partisan  units  were  often  heavily  armed,  In  some  areas  even  with  tanks  and  crew-oper¬ 
ated  weapons,  they  were  not  nearly  so  well  equipped  as  regular  units.  The  Soviet  command  de¬ 
termined  the  flow  of  supplies  and  could  £*uge  the  expected  success  of  any  operation  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  support  It  could  make  available .  Recalcitrant  units  and  those  that  showed  poor  internal 
discipline  could  be  brought  to  heel  simply  by  withholding  supplies,  and  the  central  staff  never 
hesitated  to  use  this  method. 

Discipline  became  a  real  problem  after  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  partisan  units .  Later 
conscripts  proved  less  willing  or  able  than  the  first  recruits  to  accept  the  rigid  disciplinary 
standards  that  had  prevailed  earlier.  The  Soviets  were  able  to  maintain  discipline  only  through 
continuous,  determined  efforts  of  the  military  commanders,  commissars,  and  party  officials. 
Often  draconian  measures  had  to  be  taken.  Including  the  shooting  of  culprits  before  assembled 
partisan  units.  By  this  means  and  because  the  Germans  regularly  shot  "bandits"  even  when 
they  surrendered,  desertions  were  held  to  the  relatively  low  level  of  10  percent  or  less. 

Such  was  the  organizational  structure,  implemented  early  in  1942,  of  the  Soviet  partisan 
movement.  That  structure  provided  the  basis  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  movement 
and  converted  it  into  a  formidable  instrument  of  Soviet  defense . 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  in  June  1941  followed  Adolf  Hitler's  decision  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  take  possession  of  European  Russia  as  far  east  as  the  Volga  River  and  as 
far  south  as  Astrakhan,  and  to  dominate  these  large  territories  by  a  combination  of  military, 
political,  and  economic  measures.  After  this,  he  reasoned,  he  would  be  master  of  the  European 
continent  and  thus  in  an  unassailable  position. 
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V/»r*  t'/oni  fnr  i#»r  'firaijon  o/  Ru**ia 

Between  July  1940  and  Juno  1041,  German  political  and  military  agencies  worked  on  plans 
(or  the  campaign  against  and  tho  occupation  of  Huh  a  la .  Specific  plana  dealt  with  u  hi  it/  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  conducted  and  Hucccaafully  concluded  in  tho  aummor  of  1041,  and  with  the  military 
occupation,  |>oliticnl  administration,  and  economic  exploitation  to  follow.  To  Home  degree  the 
execution  of  these  plans  influenced  tho  rlae  and  development  of  guerrilla  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union . 

The  military  campaign  plan,  BARHAKOSSA,  assigned  to  three  army  groups— North,  Center, 
and  South— the  mission  of  crushing  the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  the  westorn  border  /one  by  a 
series  of  deep  penetrations  combined  with  successive  encirclements,  employing  large  armored 
forces  as  spearheads.  A  total  of  142  Germun  and  the  equivalent  of  40  other  Axis  divisions,  and 
some  2.000  tanks  and  planes  were  to  be  committed  to  tho  cumpaign.  Hitler  was  bent  on  two 
main  thrusts,  one  aiming  at  Leningrad  in  tho  north,  the  other  at  Stalingrad  and  (ho  Caucasus  in 
the  south.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  Intended  to  drive  straight  for  Moscow.  Tho  Germans 
never  resolved  these  conflicting  strategic  concepts.  Vacillating  from  one  to  the  other  and  in  tho 
end  combining  them,  the  German  High  Command  lost  the  advantage  of  concentrating  its  force, 
wasted  time  unnecessarily  ,  and  ultimately  failed  to  obtain  even  one  of  its  main  objectives,  u 

To  Hitler,  the  war  with  iiussin  was  more  than  just  another  military  campaign.  His  political 
objectives  were  to  "destroy  Bolshevism  root  and  branch"  and  divide  Russia  into  "socialist  states 
dependent  on  Germany."  Later  he  summed  up  his  policy  ns  "first:  conquer;  second:  rule; third: 
exploit. "r>  Tne  army's  plnce  in  this  scheme  wa  confined  to  defeating  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 
Hitler  deliberately  curtailed  the  nrmy’s  jurisdiction:  as  it  advanced  east,  the  army  was  to  pass 
the  res|x)nsibility  for  administering  the  conquered  rear  arcus  on  to  a  political  administration. 

Administration  of  German-Occupied  Areas  and  Rear  Area  Security 

This  political  administration  was  delegated  to  a  newly  created  ministry  under  the  Reich 
Minister  for  Occupied  Eastern  Territories,  Alfred  Rosenberg,  and  to  Its  subordinate  reieh  com¬ 
missariats  that  were  to  operate  in  the  Baltic  States,  Belorussia,  the  Ukraine,  and— so  went  the 
plans— Moscow  and  the  Caucasus.  Heinrich  Himmler— who  as  Reichsfuher  SS  (Srhutzstnffeln 
der  Nationnlso/.inlistisehen  Deutschen  Arbeiterpartei)  headed  a  Nazi  party  organization  having 
unusual  political,  military,  ami  [iolice  functions— was  empowered  to  "clean  up"  these  areas  by 
eliminating  all  Communist  functionaries  and  other  "undesirables."  The  army  protested  against 
these  so-called  Commissar  Orders  as  senseless  and  potentially  damaging  to  rear  area  security. 
Hitler's  answer  was  to  authorize  the  SS  to  extend  its  activities  right  into  the  tactical  operations 
zone . 

Deprived  of  an  overall  rear  area  security  mission,  the  army  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
such  security  functions  as  it  retained  to  its  chief  of  supply  and  administration  (C.-41  and  his 
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counterpart*  on  the  army  group  and  army  levels.  For  administrative  purposes,  tho  army  groups 
and  field  armies  subdivided  their  rear  areas  Into  regional,  rural  district,  and  urban  areas,  llcnr 
area  security  was  thus  removed  from  the  operational  chain  of  command . 

On  the  premise  that  the  cnmjmlgn  would  be  no  shot  t  that  the  Rusaiana  could  not  raise  an 
effective  partisan  movement,  and  owing  to  manpower  shortages,  tho  German  army  planners 
decided  to  forgo  organizing  special  counterguerrilla  force* .  For  guarding  supply  routes  and 
Installations,  controlling  traffic,  and  handling  prisoners  of  war,  the  army  high  command  assigned 
three  security  divisions  to  each  army  group.  A  typical  security  division  comprised  one  Infantry 
regiment,  one  artillery  battalion,  and  some  national  guard  and  police  battalions.  Except  for 
certain  specialized  units,  these  were  the  forces  whose  principal  mission  would  be  to  deal  with 
tho  guerrillas.  The  security  divisions  probably  had  a  complement  of  100,000  men  In  1041  and 
up  to  150,000  in  1943,  a  number  too  small  to  cope  with  the  growing  partisan  movement.  They 
wore  poorly  equipped  and  organized,  and  they  lacked  mobility.  Their  greatest  deficiency,  how¬ 
ever,  was  their  lack  of  training  for  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  German  decision  not  to  organize  counterguerrilla  forces  was  aoon  seen  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  first  incidents  of  guerrilla  activity  occurred  within  days  of  the  German  attack 
and  forced  combat  units  to  turn  back  to  pacify  sectors  in  their  rear  Instead  of  executing  their 
primary  missions.  Even  after  security  forces  had  been  assigned,  their  Inadequacy  In  numbers 
and  capabilities  required  the  diversion  of  combat  elements  for  rear  area  security  tasks.  Field 
commanders  were  thus  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  continuously  having  to  decide  between 
carrying  out  operations  at  their  front  or  at  their  rear.  The  problem  of  countering  guerrilla 
activity  proved  to  be  Insoluble  because,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Germans  approached  It 
defensively. 

Germans  Gain  Experience  With  Antiguerrilla  Operations 

German  counterguerrilla  operations  may  be  divided  into  three  phases  coinciding  with  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  partisan  movement;  June-December  1941,  January-August  1942,  and 
September  1942- July  1944. 

Ifcirtng  the  first  phase,  the  Germans  had  an  Important  advantage  in  that  the  partisans  did 
not  have  the  support  of  the  people.  Many  elements  of  the  population  hoped  to  win  German  sup¬ 
port  so  as  to  achieve  at  least  a  modest  degree  of  political  freedom,  while  the  masses  of  the 
people  we  re  passive  and  did  not  oppose  the  occupation . 

Most  guerrilla  activities  were  on  a  small-unit  scale  and  German  counteroperations  gener¬ 
ally  did  not  Involve  units  larger  than  divisions.  Indeed,  in  most  casen  only  battalions  and  regi¬ 
ments  were  involved.  German  tactics  generally  consisted  of  guarding  main  lines  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  applying  normal  security  precautions  at  headquarters  and  installations .  When  par¬ 
tisan  bands  caused  trouble  In  specific  areaB,  the  Germans  launched  a  large-scale  attack  that 
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usually  succeeded  In  dUiwreing  or  eliminating  them,  The  ratio  of  partisan*  to  aiitlguorrllln 
t»roo ■  In  these  engagements  uvernged  about  one  to  eight.  The  ueunl  tactical  mnnouvor  wu* 
encirclemont  and  concentric  attack.  Then*?  tactic*  wore  moat  successful  in  the  Ukraine,  where 
the  terrain  ami  the  relatively  email  nu niter  of  pnrtiuunR  fuvored  the  German  approach.  They 
were  leaat  effective  In  the  central  nnd  northern  noctora  of  the  conquered  arena,  whore  large 
number*  of  partlanna  were  operating. 

(>rrniMi  Codify  Their  Tactics 

By  the  fall  of  1941,  enough  ftrat-hand  experience  had  been  gathered  that  the  army  high  com¬ 
mand  could  laaue  guidelines  for  antlguerrtlla  warfare.  The  no  reflected  the  attuutlon  at  the  time 
and  propoaed  tactical  remedloa,  but  did  not  take  into  sufficient  account  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  partlaan  movement,  which  were  political,  psychological,  and  economic.  In  any  uumo,  it  was 
Impossible  for  the  army  to  adopt  measures  that  would  counteract  the  political  blunders  of  Nazi 
functionaries  in  the  occupied  areas  . 

Tho  army  high  command  distinguished  five  types  of  antiguorrlUa  measures.  Pacification 
operations,  Involving  the  complete  occupation  by  troop  detachments  of  all  significant  localities 
in  n  partisan-controlled  area,  were  effective  but  time-consuming  and  exceeded  the  army's  ca¬ 
pability.  Large-ncale  operations,  in  which  partisan  groups  were  encircled  and  destroyed  by  far 
superior  forces  through  concentric  maneuver,  wore  also  ap  effective  method,  provided  enough 
troops  could  he  assembled  to  draw  a  tight  ring  around  the  guerrillas  and  their  stronghold.  Small- 
scale  operations  usually  consisted  of  attacks  by  relatively  small-unit  strike  force*  on  specific 
objectives,  such  as  guerrilla  armed  camps;  such  attacks  made  the  utmost  use  of  the  elements  of 
surprise  and  prior  Intelligence  •  Mopping- up  operations,  employed  after  a  partisan  unit  had  teen 
broken  up  by  some  other  action,  were  intended  to  clear  an  area  or  supply  line .  Thu  establish¬ 
ment  of  strongpolnts  was  a  defensive  measure  designed  to  protect  certain  localities  containing 
troops,  headquarters,  or  supplies  and  was  used  most  often  along  lines  of  communications. 

Germans  Recruit  Local  People  Who  Do  Not  Support  Partisans 

In  areas  under  its  control,  the  German  army  soon  resorted  to  recruiting  indigenous  forma¬ 
tions,  which  were  quite  successfully  employed  in  police  and  guard  duty  and  in  intelligence  work. 

A  wide  variety  of  units  was  organized,  among  them  the  auxiliary  guard  and  service  troops 
tHllfswachmannschaften  or  "Hiwi's"),  engineer  groups,  and  local  auxiliary  police  (Ordnungs- 
dienst).  The  Germans  also  made  extensive  use  of  locally  recruited  agents  (Vertrauensleute 
or  "V-Leute") .  These  indigenous  forces  materially  assisted  local  administration,  conserved 
German  manpower,  and  helped  to  restrict  partisan  activities. 

During  the  first  phase  of  counterguerrilla  operations,  in  the  last  half  of  1941,  the  Germans 
were  successful  because  the  partisans  were  unorganized  and  the  people  did  not  support  them.  It 
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was  a  period  of  experimentation  for  the  Germans.  There  was  not  enough  time,  however,  to 
apply  the  new  guidelines  before  one  of  the  worst  winters  In  Russian  history  combined  with  Ger¬ 
man  military  defeats  to  frustrate  such  gains  ns  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  make  against.  the 
guerrillas. 

At  Winter  Sett  In,  Army  Commandert  Siren  Intelligence  and  Ptyopt 

The  second  phase  of  counterguerilla  operations  l>egnn  with  the  German  halt  before  Moscow 
in  December  1941.  Throughout  the  winter  months,  it  took  every  ounce  of  German  strength  and 
every  Inst  man  to  hold  the  front  and  to  guard  the  tenuous  supply  lines.  Large  areas  in  the 
armies'  rear  were  thus  stripped  of  garrisons  and  fell  prey  to  the  partisans.  Disintegration  of 
sections  along  the  German  front  allowed  the  Russians  to  establish  corridors  to  many  partisan 
areas.  The  three  largest  stronghold  positions  wore  cast  and  northwest  of  Vitebsk,  north  and 
south  of  Bryansk,  and  in  the  Yelnya-Dorogobuzh  am,  south  of  the  Smolensk-Vyazmn  railroad. 

German  commanders,  meantime,  had  begun  to  apply  the  new  doctrine  and  techniques  in  an 
effort  to  counter  the  growing  partisan  threat.  They  improved  their  Intelligence  capabilities 
through  radio  intelligence,  reconnaissance  prisoner  interrogations,  and  agents.  Commanders 
were  therefore  generally  well  Informed  about  partisan  strength,  dispositions,  and  Intentions. 

The  German  army  also  made  progress  In  some  of  Its  propaganda  efforts.  For  the  first 
time,  promises  were  given  Hint  the  lives  of  commissars  would  lx?  spared  if  they  surrendered; 
and  this  policy  sometimes  brought  unexpectedly  good  results.  Within  their  narrow  jurisdictions, 
some  field  armies  unofficially  instituted  a  policy  of  encouraging  defections .  Psychological  ad¬ 
vantages  also  accrued  from  the  fact  that  many  Russians  served  the  Germans  in  indigenous  police 
units. 

Limitaliont  on  Antiguerrilla  Operaliont 

In  counterguerrilla  operations  the  Germans  were  hampered  by  limitations  of  strength. 

Their  operations  had  to  ix?  higlvly  selective  and,  since  they  required  the  use  of  sorely  needed 
combat  forces  that  had  to  l>c  withdrawn  temporarily  from  the  front,  could  lx?  launched  only  when 
the  situation  had  lx3come  critical,  or  when  results  appeared  to  Ix?  extraordinarily  promising. 

By  the  spring  of  1912,  rear  area  commanders  were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  partisan 
threat  to  their  lines  of  communications.  The  Germans  were  now  forced  to  commit  entire  com¬ 
bat  divisions,  supplemented  by  security  and  indigenous  forces  and  supported  by  planes,  in  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  meticulously  executed  encirclement  operations,  if  they  wished  to  pacify  a  large 
partisan-controlled  area.  They  tried  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  of  troops  with  Intensive 
air  raids  and  strafing  of  recognized  partisan  strongholds.  In  addition  to  the  physical  damage 
that  could  lx:  Indicted  on  base  camps,  air  attacks  appeared  to  lx'  effective  in  breaking  down 
partisan  morale.  But  the  Luftwaffe  never  had  enough  planes  to  exploit  this  opportunity. 


Operation  HANNOVER  Breakt  I  Ip  SoviH  Group  Brior 

A  good  example  of  the  tyjie  of  lnrgo-sonlo  operations  the  German*  launched  In  the  aprlng 
ami  summer  of  11)12  woe  0|w  ration  HANNOVER,  The  Germane  committed  ole  men  in  of  throe 
carp*,  with  seven  division*  and  numerous  Mmnller  unite,  numbering  In, (too  to  20,000  inon," 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fourth  Army.  Tltsy  were  deployod  against  Soviet  Group  Belov,  con¬ 
stating  of  an  estimated  >8,000  partisans  uml  regular  forces  that  the  Red  army  luui  Infiltrated, 

The  urea  In  which  Soviet  Group  Belov  held  complete  control  was  localod  southwest  of  Vyantma. 
Ijo tween  Yelnyu  uml  Dorogobur.h.  It  measured  about  70  miles  In  longth  and  It)  miles  across  •  To 
eliminate  Belov,  the  Germans  encircled  the  entire  area;  then,  In  operations  lusting  a  full  month 
(May  24  to  June  22,  1042),  tliey  attacked  from  three  sides,  driving  the  partisans  against  the 
Fourth,  pinching  off  slxnble  elemonts  In  two  successive  onclrelomonla,  before  pushing  the  rcni- 
nants  against  u  final  blocking  position.  Thu  hat'd  coro  of  Belov's  group  broke  out  of  the 
tightening  ring  during  the  last  phase,  but  most  wore  wiped  out  in  subsequent  pursuit,  The 
Germane  Inflicted  casualties  of  about  16,000,  including  over  5,000  killed,  and  they  captured  or 
destroyed  10  tanks,  251  guns,  and  15  planes.  Approximately  2,000  guerrillas  somehow  mivnngrd 
to  hide. 

The  Germans  followed  up  the  operation  with  a  program  of  political  pacification,  which  was 
greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  few  males  were  left  In  the  area,  Efforts  were  made  to  win  tho 
suppoit  of  the  Inhabitants  and  convince  them  that  their  lot  would  be  eased  If  they  cooperated  by 
forming  self-defense  units  and  reporting  partisans  to  the  German  authorities .  These  efforts 
were  so  successful  that  the  Soviet  command  was  unable  to  revive  the  partisan  movement  in  this 
area  despite  repeated  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  Germans  paid  heavily  for  their  success.  They  lost  about  500  men  killed 
and  1,500  wounded  or  missing— loss  than  15  percent  of  partisan  losses  but  10  percent  of  their 
own  strength.  The  fact  that.  Belov  and  his  closest  collaborators  w*»re  able  to  eaeape  proved  to 
the  Germans  that  they  had  not  concentrated  enough  troops  for  the  initial  operation.  The  opera¬ 
tion  also  showed  fhat,  given  adequate  resources,  time,  and  support,  regular  troops  could  elim¬ 
inate  the  partisans  even  in  forbidding  terrain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that 
Operation  HANNOVER  was  not  representative  of  the  German  counterguerrilla  effort.  It  showed 
what  could  be  done  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  these  did  not  prevail  in  most  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  rear  areas.  In  the  sectors  under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  German  army  had  developed  new  and 
efficient  methods,  but  it  lacked  sufficient  means  to  apply  them.  The  army  was  thus  unable  to 
destroy  the  partisans  before  the  Russian  armies  took  the  offensive. 


^At  that  time  German  divisions  were  at  best  about  half  strength. 
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At  Germant  Begin  To  Pull  Back,  They  Come  Increasingly  Into  Conflict 
With  Partisans 

The  last  phase  of  German  counterguerrilla  operations  began  in  the  fall  of  1942.  German 
armies  had  reached  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Stalingrad,  hut  then  the  fortunes  of  war  changed. 
Stalingrad  was  the  flaming  signal.  On  February  2,  1943,  22  German  divisions,  reduced  to 
280,000  men  and  cut  off  at  Stalingrad  from  the  rest  of  the  German  army,  surrendered .  From 
then  on  the  Red  army  steadily  rolled  back  the  German  lines.  The  great  withdrawal  began  at  the 
western  approach  to  the  Volga  and  ended  in  the  summer  of  1944  on  the  banka  of  the  Vistula.  As 
the  German  army  fell  back,  it  crowded  into  areas  where  the  partisans  had  thrived  with  relative 
impunity.  Although  German  supply  lines  were  now  shorter  and  should  have  been  easier  to  guard, 
the  partisan  movement  had  grown  into  a  more  formidable  threat.  The  Germans  countered  with 
a  series  of  large-scale  antiguerrilla  operations  and  intensification  of  local  antiportisan  actions. 
To  conserve  their  own  forces,  they  used  non-German  Axis  troops  in  security  missions,  and  re¬ 
cruited  and  employed  indigenous  units. 

The  German  army  had  learned  during  the  winter  crisis  of  1941-42  that  only  aggressive 
tactics  could  check  the  partisans.  Holding  garrisons  and  outposts,  perfunctorily  patrolling 
partisan-infested  areas,  and  making  occasional  sweeps  or  stabs  at  recognized  strongholds  meant 
remaining  permanently  on  the  defensive.  It  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  rear  area  security 
troops  alone  could  not  contain  the  guerrillas.  Combat  troops  had  to  be  committed,  pressure 
maintained,  and  the  support  of  the  people  won. 

Hitler  Approtei  a  iV'etr  Army  Policy  But  German  Authority  Remains  Divided 

.Some  steps  In  the  right  direction  had  already  been  taken .  The  army  staff  had  made  the 
first  move  in  the  spring  of  1941  by  enjoining  subordinate  commands  to  refrain  from  indiscrim¬ 
inate  collective  reprisals .  In  August  1942,  the  army  high  command  shifted  the  responsibility 
for  counterguerrilla  operations  from  the  chief  of  supply  and  administration  to  the  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  operations.  This  decision  reflected  the  fact  that  counterguerrilla  operations  had 
become  as  vital  as  operations  at  the  front  and  acknowledged  that  both  areas  of  operations  were 
interdependent.  Experience  also  had  shown  that  tactical  commanders  were  more  eager  to  com¬ 
mit  combat  forces  in  antipartisan  operations  if  they  were  given  control . 

Hitler  sanctioned  the  new  army  policy  on  August  18,  1942.  Not  only  was  the  war  against 
the  partisans  to  be  considered  a  part  of  general  operations,  but  military  means  were  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  political,  economic,  and  psychological  measures.  In  an  attempt  to  pacify  an  increas¬ 
ingly  hostile  population,  assurances  were  to  be  given  of  at  least  a  minimum  subsistance  level  in 
the  standard  of  living,  and  rewards  were  to  be  offered  to  those  who  would  collaborate  against 
the  guerrillas.  Reluctantly,  Hitler  also  approved  the  recruitment  of  native  Russians  for  the 
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formation  of  indigenous  military  and  paramilitary  units-which  had  in  a  number  of  cases  already 
been  quietly  accomplished— and  their  commitment  in  counterguerrllla  operations. >8 

Although  control  of  operations  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tactical  commanders  and  the  dual 
chain  of  command  in  the  military  establishment  had  thus  been  abolished,  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  persisted  outside  the  army  combat  zone  and  rear  areas.  Dehind  these,  Himmler  was 
given  sole  responsibility  for  all  antipartisan  actions,  operating  through  the  reich  commissars 
and  the  military  governors.  The  authority  of  the  SS  was  also  broadened  to  encompass  the  col¬ 
lection  and  evaluation  of  all  intelligence  on  the  partisan  movement. 

A  Seriet  of  New  Moves  To  Counter  the  Partisan  Warfare 

To  overcome  the  perennial  shortage  of  security  forces,  Hitler  ordered  army  training  and 
replacement  <mlts,  schools,  and  air  force  ground  installations  redeployed  from  Germany  to 
areas  under  partisan  pressure.  He  directed  that  security  forces  that  had  been  pressed  into 
frontline  duty  be  returned  to  their  primary  function.  The  term  "partisan,”  connoting  freedom 
fighter,  was  to  be  replaced  by  "bandit,"  in  a  psycholgical  move  designed  to  discredit  the 
guerrillas . 

Himmler  and  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command  (OKW)  both  issued  formal  directives  on 
specific  tactics  and  procedures  for  counterguerrilla  operations  in  September  and  November 
1942.19  The  most  important  of  these  new  instructions  dealt  with  intelligence,  population  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  use  of  indigenous  personnel.  Tactics  remained  essentially  unchanged. 

The  most  useful  source  of  German  Intelligence  was  the  monitoring  of  Soviet  radio  broad¬ 
casts;  interrogations  of  local  residents  and  agents'  reports  often  filled  in  essential  details  about 
Soviet  intentions.  To  seek  out  partisan  units  and  test  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Germans 
formed  mock  partisan  bands .  All  residents  were  registered  and  the  movements  of  non-residents 
controllv  1 . 


A  Network  of  Strongpoints  and  Armed  Interlocking  Villages  Protected  by  Local  Units 

The  Germans  originated  a  system  of  Interlocking  strongpoints  along  main  supply  arteries 
and  raised  self-defense  units  in  the  villages  under  thetr  administration.  They  were  thus  able 
to  spread  a  network  of  armed  villages  (Wehrdorfer)  —  precursors  of  strategic  hamlets— across 
many  districts,  and  they  reinforced  the  system  by  providing  reliable  signal  communications. 

■L.  air  u  a  tension  oi  tneir  strongpomt  system,  tnev  ueuiartn'rrhnt  strips  up  ll~  -t£-SU!£S  wide  along 
the  supply  routes  were  security  zones  and  patrolled  them  with  mobile  commando  groups 
(Jagdkommandos) . 

In  villages  the  Germans  raised  auxiliary  police  forces  (Ordnungsdlenst  or  OD)  to  maintain 
order  and  provide  local  security  under  the  direction  of  appointed  mayors.  In  regions  under 
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heavy  partisan  pressure,  the  OD  was  reinforced  by  militia  units  (Milizgruppen)  of  up  to  battalion 
strength.  The  objective  was  to  provide  each  district  with  one  militia  battalion,  subsequently 
renamed  civil  guard  (Volkswehr)  battalion.  The  expansion  of  the  militia  led  in  19-13  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Osttruppen  or  eastern  troops,  which  resembled  a  foreign  legion. 

The  number  of  indigenous  forces  could  be  quite  impressive,  as  the  example  of  the  larger 
Bryansk  area  shows.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Bryansk  area,  under  the  control  of  the  Second 
Panzer  Army,  had  13  eastern  troop  and  12  civil  guard  battalions.  In  the  western  portion,  under 
the  control  of  Army  Group  Center,  the  221st  Security  Division  built  119  armed  villages  and 
manned  them  with  10,000  OD  men. 20 

Experiment »  in  Local  Autonomy:  Kaminsky  and  Vlatov 

In  the  Lokot  district,  some  50  miles  south  of  Bryansk,  Hitler  had  in  one  Instance  already 
permitted  an  experiment  in  quasl-autonomous  government.  A  Russian  collaborator  by  the  name 
of  Bronislav  Kaminsky  took  charge  of  the  district  and  formed  a  brigade  of  12  battalions.  Dis¬ 
ciplined.  mobile,  and  well  armed.  Kaminsky's  followers  numbered  9,000  men  by  the  fall  of  1942. 
With  this  force,  he  not  only  kept  his  own  district  free  of  partisans,  but  supplied  German  author¬ 
ities  with  antipartisan  units  for  employment  in  neighboring  districts.  While  it  lasted,  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  a  model  of  successful  antipartisan  control  achieved  by  gaining  the  support  of  the 
people.  21 

Another  opportunity  for  rallying  the  Russian  people  in  the  occupied  territories  was  handed 
the  Germans  when  captured  Gen.  Andrei  A.  Vlasov  lent  himself  to  form  a  movement  and  army 
known  by  his  name.  It  was  to  be  organized  from  among  Russian  prisoners  of  war  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uniting  all  Russians  In  an  antl-Communist  state.  Although  Vlasov  had  some  success, 
especially  In  the  field  of  psychological  warfare,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  movement  ran 
counter  to  Hitler's  long-range  plans.  Not  until  1944,  when  it  was  much  too  late,  did  Vlasov 
obtain  official  German  recognition. 

G ermani  Fail  To  Exploit  Russian  Grievances 

The  German  failure  to  exploit  fully  and  completely  the  various  collaborative  indigenous 
movements  was  a  singular  mistake  in  itself,  but  it  betrayed  the  basic  Nazi  view  that  the  Slavs 
were  Urtermenschen,  or  inferior  people.  German  activity  in  a  number  of  spheres— the  harsh 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  cruel  administration  of  forced  labor,  the  unallevlated  food 
shortages,  the  closing  of  local  schools— provided  realistic  corroboration  of  their  basic  attitude 
toward  the  local  peoples. 

Given  this  view  of  the  Slavs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  perhaps  the  principal  means  by  which  they  might  have  obtained  widespread  popular  support— 
bv  dividing  the  Soviet  collective  farms  among  the  peasants,  the  largest  population  group  in  the 
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occupied  zone.  Plane  for  land  reform  wore  eporedlcally  Implomontod,  with  aome  auccuzs, 
during  10*41*  and  agrarian  reform  aotually  uuoamo  policy  In  February  1643.  In  the  nroua  under 
Nazi  admtnletration,  land  reform  was  often  viewed  ooldly,  but  aome  reform#  were  lnatitutod  in 
army  aroue.  In  general,  the  reform#  were  poorly  conceived  and,  In  practloe,  the  initially  anti- 
Soviet  pennant— who,  under  the  German#  aVilndilf  TlW  Soviet#,  could  not  own  land  but  had  to  meet 
orop  quota#—' wn#  unable  to  perceive  any  advantage  In  a  foreign  adminiatration.  Even  the  roll- 
gloue  taaue  wua  not  exploited  by  the  Germane;  for  example,  German  chaplain*  were  not  allowed 
to  minister  to  the  looal  population.  The  effect  of  these  poltoie#  waj  to  confirm  the  Soviet  popu¬ 
lation's  utter  disillusionment  with  the  Germans .  With  the  battle  for  popular  support  lost  through 
conditions  beyond  Its  control,  the  German  army  turned  to  military  means  to  combat  the  partisan 
menaoe . 

Large-Scale  Operaiioni  Againet  Guerrilla*  is  ike  Bryatuk  Area 

Typical  examples  of  oounterguerrilla  operations  in  1643  are  provided  by  actions  the  Seoond 
Panzer  Army  took  in  May  and  June  of  that  year  in  the  Bryansk  area.  During  thetwelve  months 
preceding  May  1643,  the  Germans  had  eliminated  an  estimated  5,000  guerrillas  and  had  evacuated 
several  thousand  looal  residents.  However,  in  the  spring  of  1643,  the  partisan  were  averaging 
80  attacks  a  month,  mostly  against  lines  of  communications— some  550  miles  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads.  None  of  these  attaoke  crippled  German  eupply,  but  about  half  of  them  oaused  delays  of 
up  to  twelve  houra .  Partisan  strength  in  the  greater  Bryansk  area  fluctuated  between  10,000 
and  30,000,  with  half  oonoentrated  in  the  forests  smith  of  the  town  and  the  other  half  unevenly 
divided  between  the  northern  and  weatem  lectors.  They  were  supported  by  s  Urge  number  of 
looal  sympathisers .  The  partisans  presented  a  great  danger  to  the  Germane  in  die  event  of  a 
general  Soviet  offensive  in  the  area,  and  the  Seoond  Panzer  Army  realised  that  It  must  deal  with 
this  threat  while  it  oould . 

The  panzer  army  planned  five  separate,  coordinated,  and  iarge-soale  operations  for  May 
and  June  1643,  committing  an  estimated  50,000  men.  The  two  largest  and  moat  effective  opera¬ 
tions  were  FREISChOtz,  north  of  Bryansk,  and  ZIOEUNERBARON,  in  ths  southern  forest.  Both 
were  executed  by  regular  combat  forces,  each  under  an  army  oorpa.  The  panaer  army  had  little 
time  to  plan  the  operations  because  the  troop*  were  needed  (or  the  planned  German  summer  of¬ 
fensive  at  Orel;  nor  could  enough  troops  be  assigned  to  accomplish  a  thorough  clean-up  opera¬ 
tion.  Military  operations  were  further  complicated  by  the  planned  evacuation  of  very  large  con¬ 
tingents  of  the  Iocs'  population.  In  what  had  beoome  a  atandard  procedure,  the  partleen  units 
were  onctrclod  and  then  driven  against  a  terrain  feature  selected  as  the  best  blocking  position. 
Generally ,  the  psrtlaens  at  firat  avoided  bolng  drawn  into  a  set-piaoe  battle  and  withdrew.  When 
cornered,  the  hard  core  and  ths  leaders  broke  out  and  escaped,  but  not  without  (uttering  vory 
severe  personnel  and  materiel  losses  and  the  destruction  of  their  oampe. 
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In  tho  five  opo ration*  In  tho  Bryansk  forests,  tho  Gorman*  killed  or  captured  «omo  7,000 
partisans  ur<l  ovsountod  about  00,000  Inhabitant*,  while  loulng  some  300  killed  and  600  wounded, 
The  bond*  were  routed  and  dispersed,  losing  their  stronghold*  and  their  source*  of  food,  shelter, 
and  supplies.  But  about  half  of  tho  partisan*  got  away.  With  massive  Soviet  *up|»ort,  delivered 
mainly  by  air,  they  reorganised  and  attempted  to  resume  their  aotlvlues  within  a  few  weeks. 

Tho  punier  army,  however,  kept  up  tho  pressure  with  a  series  of  eight  smaller  operations  Into 
in  June,  Given  more  troops,  time,  and  air  support,  the  Germans  might  havo  eliminated  tho 
remaining  partisan*,  who  wore  now  doprivsd  of  thoir  supporting  population,  But  events  at  the 
front  precluded  full  commitment  and  exploitation . 


De/ense  of  Lin**  of  Cosnsusiroiloss  During  th*  Gorman  Withdrawal 

The  war  In  Russin,  now  stretching  into  its  third  year,  out  deeper  and  dooper  Into  tho  Gor¬ 
man  army's  strength,  The  attrition  showed  most  rovoalingly  in  tho  roduood  quality  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  security  forcos  and  nir  force,  The  Luftwaffe  was  no  longer  able  to  prevent  rein¬ 
forcement  and  supply  of  tho  partisan  movomont,  an  offort  to  which  tho  Sovlot  command  com¬ 
mitted  more  and  more  of  its  air  strength. 

To  hold  thoir  own,  the  Germans  wore  forced  to  omploy  increasing  numbers  of  security 
units:  some  190  German  battalions,  SO  collaborator  battalion*,  90  satellite  battalions,  und 
about  00,000  Indigenous  auxiliary  police,  which  added  up  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  In 
uddltlon,  Hitler  was  compelled  to  shift  ton  training  and  reserve  divisions  to  the  rear  areas  In 
tho  east.  Thoso  military  security  measures  euocoudod  In  keeping  tho  Gorman  supply  lines 
and  rear  installations  reasonably  safe  during  the  final  Gorman  withdrawal  from  Russia, 
Tho  nohlovomont  was  limited,  hut  the  requirements  of  fighting  a  total  war  and  tho  restrictions 
under  which  tho  army  had  to  ojternto  made  it  Impossible  to  pacify  the  ocoupiod  areas. 


OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  throe-year  struggle  botwoon  the  Soviet  partisan*  and  the  German  occupation  forces 
wuh  decided  by  the  victory  of  the  Red  army  over  tho  Wehnnaoht.  In  this  victory,  Soviet  guer¬ 
rilla*  aided  the  Sovlot  army.  The  aq'iUfleanoo  of  Russian  partisan  warfare  lay  In  tho  fact  that 
it  emerged  ns  n  new  weapon,  to  bo  rockoned  with  henceforth  as  an  instrument  of  strategy  and 
even  of  national  policy 

The  Russians  in  1911  hiul  Iweii  quick  to  realise  the  potontinl  of  a  partisan  movement  and  had 
employed  R  with  determination  in  both  defensive  ami  offensive  operations.  Partisan  activities 
may  bo  judged  by  their  objectives  and  the  degree  of  their  accomplishment*, 
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Partisan  Obfrctivat  and  Achin'* mtnfi  Rnlncrd 

Partisan  objectives  woro  mlliUry,  economic,  and  |x>lltloAl  In  nnhiro.  Military  miaalons 
wore  to  harnaii  the  occupation  forces,  Inflict  maximum  damage  on  initallatlona  and  eommunica- 
Uona,  and  gnthor  intelligence.  Tho  economic  objootlve  wna  to  raduoo  or  provent  German  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  occupied  aroint.  The  political  aim  waa  to  maintAln  the  aUegiu.ioe  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ita  Communiet  rngime  of  the  Russian  population  under  German  domination. 

Thu  Soviet  partlaana  were  moot  auooeaaful  in  their  military  objectives.  By  adopting  an  or- 
ganlaation  and  chain  of  command  euitablo  to  the  mlaaione  of  tho  partisan  movement  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  whioh  it  had  to  operate,  tho  Soviet  leadership  in  effect  created  a  fourth  aorvloe  and 
used  it  ao  a  formidable  weapon  against  the  Qorman  invaders.  Guerrilla!  killed  an  estimated 
35,000  oooupatlon  troops,  executed  Innumerable  acts  of  sabotage,  and  provided  valuable  Intelli¬ 
gence.  But  their  main  achievement  iay  in  their  continued  presence  behind  German  lines,  where 
they  spread  insecurity,  fear,  and  terror.  They  forced  the  Germans  to  assign  tens  of  thousands 
of  security  troopa  to  the  never-ending  task  of  proteotlng  communications  and  rear  area  installa¬ 
tions,  and  to  divert  oombat  divisions  from  the  front.  The  partisans  accomplished  this  at  a 
small  expense  to  the  Soviet  war  effort  because  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  territories  could  not  have  served  their  country's  oause  in  any  other  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  partisan  movement  had  its  limitations.  It  oould  persist  beoause  the  Ger¬ 
mans  failed  to  deal  with  it  effectively.  Partisans  oould  operate  only  in  favorable  terrain  and 
with  massive  outside  support.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  diluted  its  units  and  nude 
them  vulnerable  to  German  countermeasures,  Large  units  lost  their  mobility  and  often  were 
trapped  in  encirclements  by  regular  forces,  b  such  battles  the  partisans  were  invarisbly  de¬ 
feated  and  their  usefulness,  sven  if  they  avoided  destruction,  was  greatly  Impaired,  usually  for 
long  periods  of  time . 

In  the  eoonomlo  tleld,  the  partisans  were  unable  to  reduce  materially  the  German  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  largely  beenueo  they  did  not  control  the  economically  vital  arete  euoh  as  the 
big  cities  and  especially  the  Ukraine. 

The  auooeee  of  the  partisan  movement  in  maintaining  a  poUUoai  hold  over  the  population  in 
occupied  areas  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  adroitness  as  of  Intimidation  and,  above  all,  the 
stupidity  and  rulhleesnesa  of  German  oooupatlon  poliolea.  Even  so,  more  than  a  million  Soviet 
citisans  actively  collaborated  with  the  Germans:  and  millions  more,  by  their  Indifference  and 
passivity,  abetUio  Nani  design*. 

Soma  Lessons  From  th *  German  Exptritnc* 

The  Gomans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Initially  underestimated  the  threat  that  guerrillas 
might  present  to  their  rear  area  security ,  When  the  danger  suddenly  beomne  real,  they  lacked 
the  technique*  end  the  mesne  to  meet  tho  challenge.  Preoccupied  with  tactical  operations  and 
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hi»mj>crcHl  by  it  look  of  mnn|H>wvv,  their  cmnilerguorrilln  operations  and  security  measures  wore 
palliative,  largely  designed  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading,  but  not  to  eliminate  tu  causes . 

A  basic  ronaon  for  the  Gorman  failure  In  countcrguerrilla  ope  rat  Iona  lay  in  IllOcr'n  pol¬ 
icies  of  exploiting  the  occupied  arena  whatever  the  coal  to  the  Soviet  population.  Militarily, 
German  antiguerrilla  efforts  were  hurt  by  Hitler's  insistence  on  dividing  responsibility  between 
military  and  political  ngencloa.  The  lack  of  return!  direction  wnn  cumpoundod  by  lnoonalatcnt 
policies,  n  diamal  shortage  of  troopa,  anti  an  oHaentlnlly  defensive  attitude.  The  Gormans  did 
little  to  oompenaate  for  the  partisans'  advantage  of  favorable  terrain. 

The  early  declalon  to  bypnaa  the  awampa  and  foresta  and  the  subsequent  failure  to  clean 
them  out  thoroughly  proved  to  be  miatnkoa  thut  could  not  be  romedled.  Vital  linos  of  oommunl- 
enttona  cut  through  theao  very  regions  and  thus  wore  vulnerable  to  partisan  Attacks.  The  device 
of  Ijuilding  atrongimint*  and  clouring  strips  astride  the  main  supply  routes  seemed  to  bo  the 
answer  to  making  the  supply  lines  secure,  but  the  Germans  never  had  the  forces  to  fully  Imple¬ 
ment  this  technique . 

The  Germans  could  not  out  off  outsldo  support  for  tho  partisans,  and  they  could  not  isolnto 
them  from  their  local  support,  whether  voluntary  or  Impressed.  Most  Importantly ,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  failed  to  cron  tv  a  climate  of  confidence  and  trust  between  themselves  and  the  Russian 
peoplo.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  mos>'  effective  German  measures  proved  to  lie  large- 
scale  counturguerrilln  operations  and  the  establishment  of  armod  villages  protected  by  indig¬ 
enous  militia  and  civil  guard  units,  booked  by  German  security  forces. 

In  World  War  11  tho  8oviet*  used  guerrilla  warfare  ns  n  weapon  in  support  of  their  regular 
army  in  both  defensive  and  offensive  operations.  Since  then,  tho  Soviets  have  both  fought  Insur¬ 
gents  In  areas  under  their  control  nnd  supported  guerrilla  warfare  ns  a  tool  of  Insurgenoy  in 
various  non-Communlst  countries.  In  tlteso  now  applications,  the  Communists  have  drawn 
upon  many  of  the  techniques  used  in  World  War  U;  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tho  free  world  will  also 
benoflt  from  both  the  lessons  and  mistakes  of  the  German  experience  in  Russia . 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Chapter  Nine 

POLAND  (1939-1944) 

by  James  L  Kirkman 

When  there  developed  a  widespread  and  well- 
organized  resistance  to  challenge  the  Nazi  "New 
Order"  in  Poland,  the  German  occupiers  coun¬ 
tered  with  collective  punishment  and  speoial  mil¬ 
itary  taotlcs;  they  were  successful  to  the  extent 
that  Insurgent  military  capability  was  contained 
and  only  the  Soviet  military  advance  was  able  to 
dislodge  the  Nazis  from  the  oountry. 

BACKGROUND 

The  name  Poland  derives  from  the  Slavic  word  pole,  meaning  "field,"  an  appropriate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  country  since  90  percent  of  the  country 's  terrain  is  flat  or  rolling.  Elevation 
seldom  exceeds  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  1939  Poland  comprised  an  area  of  some  141,  075 
square  miles,  equivalent  in  size  to  the  state  of  Montana,  and  almost  every  section  was  inhabited. 
It  was  traversed  by  transportation  routes,  but  vehicular  movement  was  difficult  in  the  forests 
and  marshes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  With  the  richest  soil,  the  best  drainage,  and 
the  most  mineral  deposits,  southern  Poland  was  more  developed  both  agriculturally  and  industri¬ 
ally  than  the  north. 

Of  Poland's  1939  population  of  about  35  million,  approximately  10  million  persons  lived  in 
urban  areas— Warsaw  alone  had  about  1. 25  million  residents.  Most  of  the  population  belonged 
to  one  of  three  ethnic  groups:  there  were  about  24.  5  million  ethnic  Poles,  3. 5  million  Ukrain¬ 
ians,  and  3  million  Jews.  Of  the  remaining  4  million,  about  700,000  were  Germans.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  antagonisms  within  and  among  these  groups  hampered  social  cohesion  in  interwar  Poland 
and  later  precluded  a  fully  unified  resistance  to  the  Nazi  occupation.  In  the  interwar  period  both 
the  Ukrainians  and  Jews  had  their  own  political  parties  to  express  their  cultural  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ukrainians,  national  separatist  aspirations.  > 

Political  Activities  and  Views  of  Ethnic  Poles 

Discord  also  existed  among  the  ethnic  Poles.  This  gave  rise  in  the  1920's  to  numerous 
party  factions,  fluid  party  coalitions,  and  frequent  turner g  in  government.  In  1928,  however, 
control  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  passed  to  the  a  t/Moritari  an -oriented  Non-Party  Bloc, 
and  the  president  of  the  Republic  was  made  a  virtual  dictator.  The  Non-Party  Bloc,  dominant 
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during  the  1930'«,  fostered  anti-Semitism,  passed  electoral  laws  unfavorable  to  all  ethnic  mt- 
nor  tiles,  frequently  Imprisoned  opposition  leaders,  ard  Increased  the  Influence  of  the  military  tn 
national  affairs.  The  four  mujor  parties— the  Peasant  party,  the  Socialist  party,  the  Chrlstiun 
Democratic  party,  and  the  Nationalist  party— were  excluded  from  the  government.  They  boy¬ 
cotted  some  elections,  but  organized  no  subversive  aottvlty.  * 

In  spite  of  their  differences,  ethnic  Poles  were  united  In  two  important  respects.  First, 
they  were  almost  unanimous  In  withholding  support  from  the  Polish  Communist  Party,  whose 
membership  reportedly  totaled  around  8,000,  although  some  estimates  are  higher. 3  One  reason 
la  that  the  party  was  opposed  by  the  vigorous  and  influential  Polish  Catholic  Church.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  party's  pro-Soviet  orientation  and  activities  during  the  Polish-Soviet  War  of  1920- 
21,  it  was  distrusted  by  most  Poles.*  4  Second,  practically  all  ethnic  Poles  were  fervent  nation¬ 
alists.  They  had  gained  Independence  In  1918  after  more  than  100  years  of  nationalistic  agitation 
and  occasional  outbreaks,  and  resistance  to  a  foreign  oocupier  was  part  of  the  folklore.  Con¬ 
temporary  Poles  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  insurrectionary  techniques  through  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Polish  classical  literature  and  nonfiction  accounts  of  past  Polish  Insurrections  and,  in 
a  few  instances,  through  personal  participation  In  resistance  activities  before  1918. 3 

Get, nans  Occupy  Poland  in  Two  Stages  and  Divide  It  Three  Ways 

In  September-October  1939  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  Germans,  and  top  government  and 
opposition  leaders  fled  to  France  as  the  Nazi  German  occupation  began.  At  first  the  Nazis  oc¬ 
cupied  only  the  western  half  of  the  country,  the  Soviets  having  moved  into  the  eastern  part  in 
September  1939,  after  prior  agreement  with  the  Germans.  In  their  half,  the  Germans  detached 
the  four  westernmost  Polish  provinces,  plus  some  Polish  territory  around  East  Prussia,  and 
incorporated  them  into  the  Reich,  This  area  contained  roughly  10  million  inhabitants,  650,000 
of  whom  were  ethnic  Germans.  The  remaining  four  Polish  provinces  under  German  control  in 
1939  were  placed  under  the  personal  rule  of  the  German  Reich's  Law  Leader,  Hans  Frank  II,  and 
eventually  termed  the  General  Government.  The  1939  population  of  this  area  was  approximately 
12  million,  of  whom  60,000  to  75,000  were  ethnic  Germans. 

After  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941  the  former  Soviet  zone  of  Poland 
also  came  under  German  occupation  One  part  was  incorporated  into  the  Reich,  another  was 
included  in  the  General  Government,  and  the  remainder  was  treated  as  part  of  either  the  Reich 
Commissariat  for  the  'East  Land"  or  the  Reich  Commissariat  for  the  Ukraine. t« 

#  Ironically,  Polish  Communists  in  the  interwar  period  were  considered  too  nationalistic  by 
the  Soviets.  In  1937-38  Stalin  conducted  a  purge  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party's  leadership, 
and  in  1938  the  Comintern  formally  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  not  recon¬ 
stituted  until  early  1942,  and  then  as  the  Polish  Workers  Party. 

tStnce  little  is  known  about  Nazi  policy  or  countermeasures  vis-a-vis  the  Poles  in  the  Com¬ 
missariats,  this  paper  will  not  cover  activities  in  these  areas. 
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.\o»i  Racial  Theoriei  Denigrate  Pole* 

The  Poles  had  little  working  In  their  favor  ns  the  occupation  began.  They  had  been  classi¬ 
fied  by  ihe  Nazi*  an  Untermonschen.  or  subhumans,  and  were  unlucky  enough  to  occupy  land 
previously  marked  by  Nazi  ideologues  as  destined  to  receive  the  first  wave  of  Gorman  colonizers 
sent  out  to  alleviate  the  German  lebensraum  problem.  And  the  Nazi  Fuehrer  Adolf  Hitler's 
directions  to  Frank  in  early  October  1839,  as  recorded  by  Martin  Bormann,  *  sealed  the  Poles' 
fate: 


The  Poles  are  especially  born  for  low  labor  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  question  of 
improvement  for  them.  .  .  .  The  Poles  are  lazy  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  com¬ 
pulsion  to  make  them  work.  .  .  .  The  Government  General  should  be  used  by  us 
merely  as  a  source  of  unskilled  labor  ...  the  Polish  gentry  must  cease  to  exist 
.  .  .  wherever  they  are,  they  must  be  exterminated;  there  should  be  one  master 
only  for  the  Poles— the  German;  ...  all  representatives  of  the  Polish  intelligentsia 
are  to  be  exterminated.  This  sounds  cruel,  but  such  is  the  law  of  life.  [  Priests 
will]  preach  what  we  want  them  to  preach.  If  any  priest  acts  differently,  we  shall 
make  short  work  of  him.  The  task  of  the  priest  is  to  keep  the  Poles  quiet,  stupid, 
and  dull-witted,  i 

Hitler’s  words,  though  directed  in  this  case  to  Frank  in  the  General  Government,  were  Just 
as  relevant  for  Nazi  officials  in  the  annexed  provinces,  for  all  Poles  were  subject  to  this  overall 
policy.  However,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  Poles  in  the 
two  parts,  and  this  followed  from  the  unique  role  assigned  to  each.  Since  the  incorporated  area 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Reich  and  settled  immediately  by  ethnic  Germans,  it  underwent 
the  most  intense  and  unbending  "Germanization. "  In  the  General  Government  section,  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  regulation  of  Polish  life  was  slightly  less  severe  but  was  certainly  greater  than  in 
most  other  Nazi-occupied  areas  of  Europe:  it  never  had  a  puppet  government,  it  was  designated 
as  an  area  of  future  German  colonization,  it  was  relegated  and  kept  to  the  economic  function  of 
merely  providing  cheap  labor  and  foodstuffs,  and  it  was  subjected  to  persistent  and  almost  un¬ 
matched  hardships  and  liquidations.  The  area  was  often  referred  to  in  German  releases  as  "the 
Reich's  own  land. " 


Ham  Frank,  Ruler  of  the  General  Government  Area 

In  Cracow,  Governor  General  Frank  worked  with  unlimited  powers  and  complete  loyalty  to 
implement  this  policy,  assisted  directly  by  four  district  governors  and  a  higher  SS  leader  at¬ 
tached  to  his  office.  At  first  Frank's  rule  was  indeed  almost  sovereign.  He  was  responsible 
only  to  Hitler,  and  his  sway  was  recognized  by  all  Nazi  officials  in  both  the  Reich  proper  and  the 
General  Government.  One  German  observer  accurately  described  the  situation  in  those  early 
days:  "Frank  was  carrying  on  like  a  megalomaniac al  pasha  ...  he  let  nobody  Interfere,  but 
ruled  like  a  sovereign.  .  .  .  And  his  policy  was  equally  clear  cut.  A  day  after  Hitler's 

*  Bormann  was  Hitler's  party  deputy,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Fuehrer's  designated  heir, 
Hermann  Goering. 
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pronouncement  on  the  Polo*,  Frank  declared  to  un  army  official  that  "Poland  ahall  1xl>  tronted  an 
a  colony;  the  Poles  ahall  Ik*  the  slaves  of  the  Greater  German  World  Empire.  "• 

The  man  who  justified  hla  boast  was,  In  n  number  of  respects,  a  Nazi  archetype.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Nazi  party,  having  Joined  in  1920  at  the  end  of  his  legal  studies.  The 
young  Frank's  star  rose  rapidly  and  he  was  soon  the  party's  legal  expert,  able  eventually  to  re¬ 
instate  his  father,  a  lawyer  bearing  the  same  name,  who  had  lived  a  troubled  life  and  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  bar  for  embezzlement.  Somewhat  exceptional  for  an  early  Nazi,  Frank  was  not 
only  well  versed  in  the  law  but  also  well  acquainted  with  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  especially 
music.  He  apparently  had  a  witty  side  and  some  skill  In  conversational  repartee,  even  in  Italian. 
An  American  Journalist  who  knew  him  felt  that  Frank's  personality  made  him  one  of  the  least 
repulsive  of  the  top  Nazis.  Frank  was  also  known  in  party  circles  as  energetic,  Jew-hating,  and 
completely  devoted  to  Hitler. 

After  acting  as  the  party's  defense  lawyer  in  a  number  of  trials  during  the  Weimar  period, 
Including  the  celebrated  trial  in  1930  at  which  Hitler  himself  put  in  a  strategic  appearance, 

Frank  went  on  in  the  Third  Reich  to  become  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Justice  and  subsequently  a 
Reich  Minister  Without  Portfolio,  Reich  Commissioner  of  Justice,  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Law  and  of  the  German  Bar  Association,  and  overall  Reich  Law  Leader.  Though  he  was  a  lawyer 
(specifically  a  barrister),  Frank  was  not  constrained  by  consideration  for  legal  precedents  and 
the  rule  of  law.  As  he  had  explained  to  Jurists  in  1936,  "There  1b  no  independence  of  law 
against  National  Socialism.  Say  to  yourselves  at  every  decision  which  you  make;  'How  would 
the  Fuehrer  decide  in  my  place  ?'  "t# 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Governor  General  at  the  of  39.  '  V!^hk  continued  with 
his  other  already  impressive  duties.  Equally  important  was  tot  HO  was  also  a  member 

of  the  inner  core  of  the  party,  the  twenty-member  Central  Directorate  (Oberste  Reichsleitung).  n 
His  appointment  as  Governor  General  clearly  indicated  the  Importance  attached  to  that  region  of 
Poland.  As  for  the  Poles,  Frank  asserted  to  subordinates  In  December  1940, 

The  Pole  here  must  feel  that  we  are  not  building  for  him  a  State  with  a  rule  of  law, 
but  that  he  has  one  single  duty— namely,  to  work  and  to  be  meek.  Evidently  this  some¬ 
times  leads  to  difficulties,  but  in  your  own  interest  you  must  see  to  it  that  all  measures 
be  taken  ruthlessly,  in  order  to  master  all  this.  You  can  absolutely  rely  on  me.  .  .  ,  12 

Suppression  of  Polish  Political  and  Intellectual  Life 

The  Impact  of  the  German  policy  on  the  Polish  population  was  immediate,  drastic,  and  per¬ 
vasive.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  changes  were  introduced  in  all  spheres  of  activity,  and  Dr. 
Frank  and  his  district  governors  announced  to  the  Poles  that  henceforth  and  "forever"  they  would 
live  under  German  "protection.  "  In  the  annexed  area  all  Poles  were  expelled  from  public  office, 
and  in  the  General  Government  part  all  Polish  officials  above  the  municipal,  ghetto,  and  commune 
levels  were  dismissed.  Those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  office  in  the  1,148  municipalities 
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and  In  the  other  local  unite  we.-c  closely  supervised  by  the  Governor  General's  district  leaders 
or  locul  commissioners,  In  the  Incorporated  area  all  Polish  coarts  were  abolished.  Although 
Polish  courts  were  permitted  to  function  in  the  General  Government  section,  they  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  handling  nonpoliticnl  cases  involving  only  Poles.  <s 

In  implementing  Hitler's  October  1939  directives,  the  object  of  Polich  education  under  the 
occupation  became  no'-  the  spreading  of  knowledge  and  theoretical  learning  but  rather  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  skilled  workers  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Except  for  some  Ukrainians,  Polish  citi¬ 
zens  in  both  parts  were  burred  from  universltiea,  but  they  were  allowed  to  attend  elementary 
and  vocational  schools.  In  this  way,  a  vast  skilled-labor  pool  was  to  be  developed  for  use  by  the 
Reich.  U 

Polish  Intellectuals  were  systematically  imprisoned  or  otherwise  eliminated.  In  November 
1939,  more  than  200  teach,  -s  and  assistants  at  Jagiellonian  University  in  Cracow  were  arrested. 
Fourteen  died  in  prison  and  others  died  from  the  effects  of  imprisonment.  Similar  treatment 
took  the  lives  of  other  Polish  professors,  including  65  at  the  University  of  Poznan.  i* 

Other  actions  were  taken  to  suppress  Polish  culture  and  self-expression.  The  occupation 
authorities  confiscated  privately  owned  radios,  while  selected  news  items  and  official  announce¬ 
ments  were  made  public  through  loud  speakers.  Polish  newspapers  in  the  Incorporated  area 
were  closed  and  those  in  the  General  Government  part  were  brought  under  censorship.  Towns 
in  the  annexed  provinces  were  given  new  German  names  and  use  of  the  Polish  language  in 
schools  or  on  signs  was  forbidden.  i«  In  the  General  Government  section,  Polish  legitimate 
theaters  were  closed  and  movie  theaters  were  restricted  to  showing  trivial  films  or  those  de¬ 
picting  the  greatness  of  Germany.  In  this  area,  publication  of  any  book,  journal,  diary,  or  music 
was  prohibited;  and  Polish  bookshops  were  forbidden  to  sell  books  on  world  affairs  or  politics.  H 

German  Economic  Policiei  jor  Poland 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Frank,  this  time  as  a  regional  official  of  the  Reich's  Four-Year  Plan— 
the  Nazis  never  tired  of  devising  new  positions  and  bewildering  organizational  patterns— imple¬ 
mented  measures  to  eliminate  Poles  from  managerial  or  entrepreneurial  Jobs  and  to  relegate 
the  nation  to  the  role  of  providing  cheap  labor  and  foodstuffs  for  the  Reich.  The  first  step  en¬ 
tailed  not  only  the  expulsion  of  numerous  Poles  from  their  Jobs  but  also  the  confiscation  of  banks 
and  industrial  property  and  the  closing  of  many  commercial  firms.  By  April  1944,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sector  alone,  the  process  of  "rationalizing"  the  economy  had  closed  about  100,000  out  of 
130,000  establishments  in  one  section  of  the  annexed  part  and  about  152,000  out  of  203,000  retail 
and  wholesale  concerns  in  areas  controlled  by  the  General  Government.  i*  Moreover,  factories, 
machinery,  and  enterprises  seized  by  the  General  Government  were  often  dismantled  and  shipped 
to  Germany.  According  to  Hermann  Goering*  in  October  1939,  this  physical  transfer  of  property 

*  Goering  wore  several  hats  too.  He  was  then  Hitler's  designated  successor,  a  field- 
marshal,  and  the  delegate  for  the  Four-Year  Plan. 
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b>  Include  all  (autlltioa  not  considered  "absolutely  essential  for  the  maintenance  at  a  low 
level  of  the  bare  existence  of  the  Inhabitants.  "i» 

The  Pole*  were  forced  to  produce  foodstuffs  for  export  to  Germany,  it  requirement  that 
created  great  hardship,  Ry  September  1041,  the  Poles  In  the  General  Government  region  wore 
reduced  to  s  bare  subsistence  level.  In  that  month  a  medical  officer  Informed  Frank  that  the 
health  of  the  population  had  deteriorated  because  most  of  them  were  consuming  only  000  cal¬ 
ories  a  day.  In  1042  malnutrition  reportedly  approached  famine  proportion,  yet  Frank  In  that 
year  commlttad  the  General  Government  to  Increase  the  deliveries  of  brend  grains  to  Germany 
by  a  half  million  tona.  Poles  In  the  Incorporated  area  probably  received  a  slightly  larger  food 
ration,  perhaps  10  peroeni  more,  » 

DffMrfdion  oj  Forced  Labor 

The  next  step,  and  the  one  that  caused  much  fright  and  a  greater  degree  of  misery,  was  the 
deportation  of  Pules  for  forced  labor  In  Germany.  In  the  General  Government  section,  the  use 
of  coercion  to  obtain  workers  was  made  official  around  April  1940.  A  common  procedure 
thereafter  wus  to  cordon  off  an  ares  and  take  almost  everyone  found  within  the  cordon.  The 
raids  occurred  during  day  or  night  and  seemed  to  hit  randomly.  At  times,  though,  the  Governor 
General  may  haw  urged  hla  men  to  discriminate  and  seek  mainly  those  in  nonessential  work  or 
thooe  deemed  to  be  Idle.  »r.  Frank  certainly  had  been  advised  that  the  procedure  as  followed 
was  "wild  and  ruthless"  and  had  "badly  shaken  the  feeling  of  security  of  the  inhabitants.  "M 
According  to  German  records,  b)  August  1942,  8C0,000  workers  had  been  sent  to  Germany 
from  the  General  Government;  by  December  1942,  940,000;  by  June  1943,  1,250,000.  An  addi¬ 
tions!  200,000  persons  had  probably  been  shipped  eastward  to  Nazi-occupied  Russia  by  the  end  of 
1042.  »  From  the  incorporated  part  alone,  perhaps  2  to  3  million  Poles  were  forcibly  shipped  to 
the  farms  and  factories  of  the  Reich  by  early  1944. 2) 

Roaotthmont  of  Polo*  To  Accompllah  •* Germanuotion ”  oj  Poland 

A  great  number  of  PoleB  were  dislocated  by  resettlement  programs  organized  for  political 
and  racial  reasons.  ReichsAiehrer  SS  Heinrich  Himmler  organized  this  program,  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Retch  Commissioner  for  the  strengthening  of  Germanism.  Himmler  assigned 
high  priority  to  populating  the  annexed  area  of  Poland  with  German  workers  and  farmers  and 
moving  out  the  "foreign  races.  "  Accordingly,  some  one  to  two  million  Polish  citizens  in  the 
Incorporated  part,  including  most  of  the  area's  Jews,  were  moved  cast  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  region  and  were  replaced  by  a  somewliat  larger  number  of  ethnic  Germans  settlers.  Mary, 
perhaps  moat,  of  these  deportations  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1939-40  In  weather  near  40 
degrees  below  zero.  The  deportees  reportedly  were  given  a  day's  warning  and  allowed  to  take 
with  them  a  few  portable  objects.  Frank  commented  that  the  deportees  were  not  being  provided 


with  food  or  clothing  and  that  any  disturbances  would  be  met  with  the  strictest  methods.  Later, 
he  remarked  that  the  trains  arrived  In  the  General  Government  area  with  some  cars  "overflow¬ 
ing  with  corpses.  "M 

Some  Poles  in  the  General  Government  section  wore  also  displaced  by  ethnic  German  set¬ 
tlers  brought  there  by  the  "Germanizatlon"  program.  There  were  two  resettlement  programs. 
The  main  one  was  carried  out  in  the  winter  of  1942-43  around  Zamosc  and  the  other  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943  around  Lublin.  In  the  Zamosc  operation  alone,  30,000  to  40,000  ethnic  Germans 
were  brought  in  and  about  50  percent  of  the  area's  native  peasants  were  displaced.  Displaced 
Polish  families  were  broken  up,  strong  members  being  sent  to  work  in  Germany.  iiui  Ramose 
operation  took  place  on  short  notice  V*. midwinter.  According  to  Nazi  records,  such  displace¬ 
ment  operations  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  life.  t» 

A  resettlement  program  in  reverse  separated  "racially  good"  Polish  children  from  their 
parents  and  transported  them  to  Germany  to  be  reared  as  Germans.  An  estimated  100, 000  to 
200,000  children  were  taken  to  Germany  during  the  occupation.  *• 

“ Special ”  Treatment  for  Jew* 

Special  racial  treatment  was  reserved  for  the  Jews.  Heinrich  Himmler  and  his  deputy 
Reinhard  Heydrlch  were  in  charge  of  this  particularly  gruesome  and  difficult  aspect  of  the  occu¬ 
pation.  Frank  lent  Ids  hill  support  and  urged  the  cooperation  of  his  staff,  remarking  at  a  top 
level  meeting  in  December  1941,  "As  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned,  I  want  to  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  they  must  be  done  away  with  in  one  way  or  another. . . .  Gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you 
to  rid  yourself  of  all  feeling  of  pity.  We  must  annihilate  the  Jews.  "*r 

Most  of  the  650,000  to  1,000,000  Polish  Jews  living  in  the  annexed  area  had  been  deported  to 
the  General  Government  part,  probably  in  the  general  1939-40  deportations  of  "foreign  races" 
from  the  incorporated  area.  In  December  1941,  just  before  the  extermination  program  began, 
Jews  in  the  General  Government  area  probably  numbered  about  3. 5  million,*  concentrated  in  the 
ghettos  of  large  cities  and  forbidden  to  leave  under  penalty  of  dea>».  The  Jewish  ghetto  of  War¬ 
saw,  an  area  of  about  100  square  blocks,  was  enclosed  by  an  eight-foot  wall.  Inside,  as  many  as 
1 5  persons  lived  in  each  room,  the  electricity  was  cut  off  at  night,  and  the  food  ration  fixed  at 
4. 5  pounds  of  bread  per  month.  ** 

The  evacuation  of  the  ghettos  and  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  began  in  the  spring  of 
1942,  when  the  Nazis  announced  that  the  Jews  were  being  transported  to  work  in  the  east.  In 
addition  to  the  Jews  put  to  death  in  extermination  camps,  many  must  have  died  of  starvation  or 
Illness.  The  emptying  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  the  first  night  of  which  saw  the  indiscriminate 


*  Roughly  a  half  million  of  these  were  non-Polish  Jews  who  had  been  brought  by  the  Nazis 
from  other  occupied  countries. 


shooting  of  numerous  Jews  in  their  Apartments,  began  in  July  1942.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  400,000  inhabitants  in  the  ghetto.  The  regular  evacuations  were  stopped  in  September 
1942,  leaving  about  80,000  inhabitants  in  the  ghetto,  but  were  resumed  in  January  1943.  By 
April  1943,  when  the  ghetto  uprising  began,  the  ghetto  population  had  been  reduced  to  around 
60,000.  By  January  1944,  most  Polish  Jews  had  been  exterminated.  At  that  time  Frank  re¬ 
ported  that  only  100,000  out  of  3,500,000  Jews  were  left  in  the  General  Government  area.  »  This 
extermination  program  was  not  a  matter  of  counterinsurgency  but  of  Nazi  racial  polioy. 

INSURGENCY 

The  Indigenous  resistance  that  began  Immediately  after  Poland's  defeat  in  September- 
October  1939  was  at  fir.it  largely  uncoordinated.  It  consisted  principally  of  minor  acts  of  prop¬ 
aganda,  sabotage,  and  sniping  by  individuals  or  by  small,  short-lived  groups  with  such  romantic 
names  as  "The  Avengers.  "*®  There  were  also  some  Jewish  units  engaged  in  smuggling  Jews 
from  the  Nazi  zone  to  the  Soviet  zone. 

Early  Reeittance  Organisation  It  Formed  Mainly  by  Ethnic  Polet 

Within  six  months,  however,  nationwide  underground  organisations  developed.  Significantly, 
the  main  ones  developed  within  the  framework  of  the  army  and  of  the  four  major  prewar  political 
parties— the  Christian  Democratic,  Nationalist,  Peasant,  and  Socialist  parties. »  This  fact  re¬ 
vealed  both  the  basic  strength  and  weakness  of  the  insurgent  movement  at  this  Btage.  On  the 
positive  side,  the  course  taken  by  these  elements  meant  that  almost  all  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  non-Communlst  ethnic  Poles,  roughly  70  percent  of  the  total  population,  were  united  at  least 
in  their  common  determination  to  resist  the  occupation.  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  that  no 
group  produced  at  this  time  or  later  a  major  collaborator— a  result  both  of  the  Polish  attitude 
and  lack  of  a  serious  German  attempt  to  find  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  nonethnic  Poles  representing  the  rest  of  the  population  engaged  at  this 
time  in  mainly  passive  resistance  or  none  at  all.  Jewish  leaders  in  the  first  three  years  largely 
restricted  their  illegal  activities  to  those  designed  to  preserve  Jewish  culture  and  education: 
some  forbidden  schools  were  maintained,  news  and  information  sheets  were  secretly  distributed, 
and  records  of  Nazi  activities  and  Jewish  scholarly  endeavors  were  clandestinely  stored.  32  This 
relatively  isolated  and  passive  course  of  the  Jews  in  the  ghettos  probably  resulted  from  their 
unpleasant  experience  with  Polish  anti-Semitism  before  the  war,  the  lack  of  outside  aid,  their 
relative  freedom  within  the  ghettos,  and  their  extreme  vulnerability  to  Nazi  reprisals. 

Practically  no  resistance  came  from  the  Ukralnian-Poles  or  the  Polish  Communists  in  the 
first  year  or  two.  Most  Ukrainians  lived  in  the  Soviet  zone  and  did  not  come  under  German  con¬ 
trol  until  the  latter  half  of  1941,  and  even  after  they  came  under  Nazi  administration  they 
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received  relatively  favorable  treatment.  Also  the  anti-Soviet  sentiment  of  many  Ukrainians 
predisposed  many  to  cooperate  with  the  Germans.  Reasons  for  cooperation  gradually  diminished 
during  the  occupation,  however,  and  many  Ukrainians  in  Poland  did  engage  in  resistance,  though 
they  were  never  integrated  into  the  resistance  movement  of  the  ethnic  Poles.  At  first,  Polish 
Communists  remained  inactive,  not  only  because  of  the  treaty  of  nonaggresslon  and  cooperation 
between  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  governments,  but  also  because  of  internal  party  disorganization. 

Not  until  January  1942,  well  after  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  did  the  Polish  Com¬ 
munists  reconstitute  their  party  and  begin  resistance  work.  Their  actual  contribution  through¬ 
out  the  occupation  was  generally  minor,  although  they  were  able,  through  adroit  propaganda,  to 
get  a  lot  of  political  mileage  from  their  activities. » 

Insurgent  Aims  and  Strategy 

Among  the  ethnic  Polish  groups  there  developed  by  the  spring  of  1940  basic  consensus  con¬ 
cerning  political  aims  and  insurgent  strategy.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  emergence  of  the 
major  political  parties  to  dominance  both  within  the  go  vernment-in -exile,  led  fay  Gen.  Wladyslaw 
Sikorski,  and  within  the  resistance  movement  in  Poland.  Rapport  was  good,  since  the  groups 
embraced  compatible  nationalist  and  basic  political  orientations.  Their  alms  were  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Polish  nationhood  and  institutions  in  Poland,  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  both  the 
Nazis  and  Soviets,  and  the  postwar  establishment  of  a  democratic  non -Communist  state. «  This 
antl-Communist  and  anti-Soviet  orientation  proved  to  be  crucial  in  its  consequences,  because  the 
Poles,  by  both  geography  and  the  fortunes  of  war,  were  placed  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets 
in  obtaining  needed  aid. 

The  Poles'  strategy  in  early  1940  called  for  two  phases  of  insurgent  operations,  an  under¬ 
ground  phase  and  a  military  phase.  In  the  first,  the  government  leaders  In  exile  and  the  under¬ 
ground  leaders  in  Poland  would  seek  the  support  of  Britain  and  France  in  establishing  a  secret 
underground  "state"  in  Poland  with  functioning  ministries  and  headed  fay  a  "government  dele¬ 
gate.  "  The  leaders  planned  to  unify  the  major  insurgent  groups  by  subordinating  them  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  government  delegate  and  the  day-to-day  coordination  of  a  military  officer 
designated  by  the  go  vernment-in -exile.  A  unified  movement  would  then  conduct  sabotage  and 
intelligence  activities  to  help  the  Allies  and  train  secret  militias  for  a  future  uprising.  Further¬ 
more,  in  Poland  a  secret  council  of  the  major-party  heads  would  act  as  a  parliament  of  sorts 
and  nominate  the  man  for  the  government  delegate  post,  the  official  appointment  to  be  made  by 
the  government-in-exile.  This  council  would  also  administer  the  finances  of  the  resistance  and 
apportion  appointments  to  secret  "state"  ministries. «  In  the  military  phase  of  the  insurgency,  a 
general  uprising  of  the  secret  militias  would  be  timed  to  coincide  with  a  collapse  of  the  German 
armies  or  the  Nazi  regime,  provided  that  adequate  external  aid  for  the  Insurgents  wst  assured.  M 
No  plans  were  made  at  tills  time  for  protracted  guerrilla  warfare. 
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Organisation  and  Leadership  of  the  Polish  “Home  Army” 

In  1940-41  the  insurgents  successfully  implemented  important  aspects  of  their  underground 
strategy’  with  the  formation  of  a  skeleton  underground  "state"  and  a  united  administration  for 
insurgent  operations.  The  latter  structure  was  comprised  of  the  government  delegate  and  hiB 
regional  assistants,  the  military  commander  with  hi*  scattered  network  of  subordinate  army 
officers,  and  the  major-party  leaders  and  their  council  and  local  organizers.  Unfortunately,  it 
never  operated  smoothly,  and  rivalry  between  the  political  leaders  and  the  military  commander 
revived  the  old  issue  of  political  versus  military  influence  in  H>tlsn  me.  Nevertheless,  suffi¬ 
cient  unity  was  achieved  to  permit  the  military  commander  to  direct  in  Warsaw  in  1944  a  con¬ 
certed  insurrection  led  by  a  combined  "Home  Army,"  as  the  Polish-government-sponsored  in¬ 
surgents  were  eventually  known  collectively.  3t 

The  top  posts  in  the  Polish  resistance  were  held  by  a  number  of  different  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  of  nominal  importance  as  personalities.  These  were,  however,  the  leaders  respon¬ 
sible  for  day-to-day  coordination  of  operations  during  the  occupation.  The  second  and  third  of 
the  four  military  commanders  achieved  some  renown  by  virtue  of  their  central  roles  and  long 
service.  These  were  Gen.  "Grot"  Roweeki  and  Gen.  Tadeusz  "Bor"  Komorowski,  former  colo¬ 
nels  in  the  prewar  Polish  army.  In  London  there  was  Prime  Minister  Wladyslaw  Sikorski,  per¬ 
haps  the  major  Polish  wartime  figure.  After  his  accidental  death  in  July  1943,  Sikorski  was 
succeeded  by  the  colorless  but  respected  Stanislaw  Mikola jezyk  of  the  Peasant  party. 

Problems  in  Communication 

The  most  serious  organizational  problem  for  the  insurgents  was  the  maintenance  of  networks 
in  that  area  of  Poland  incorporated  into  the  Reich.  Controls  there  were  so  stringent  and  the 
eventual  placement  of  Germans  in  Polish  homes  and  neighborhoods  so  pervasive  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  insurgents  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  engr.ge  in  large-scale  clandestine  work  in  this 
area.  Also,  communication  between  insurgent  leaders  in  Warsaw  and  their  subordinates  in  the 
annexed  area  was  tenuous  because  of  heavy  German  patrolling  along  the  border  separating  the 
General  Government  from  the  incorporated  area.  Consequently,  after  a  few  months  of  activity 
and  many  losses  in  personnel,  the  insurgent  command  decided  to  restrict  operations  in  the  Reich 
part  and  maintain  there  only  a  skeleton  staff  whose  members  had  German  physical  features, 
German-language  fluency,  and  documents  attesting  to  their  "German"  nationality. »  A  similar 
organizational  problem  existed  in  the  Soviet  part  of  occupied  Poland. 

Insurgent  Operations  Occur  Mainly  in  the  General  Government  Area 

Insurgent  success  was  centered  mainly  in  the  nonincorporated  sections  of  Poland,  where 
underground  and  sabotage  operations  reached  an  impressive  degree  of  sophistication  and  inten¬ 
sity  In  the  yearB  1941-44.  Underground  "state"  ministries  succeeded  in  training  a  corps  of 
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civil  bureaucrats  and  operating  seoret  schools  for  Polish  children.  A  10-court  judicial  system 
benched  by  professional  jurists  or  lawyers  tried  2,000  suspected  collaborators  and  handed  down 
200  death  sentences,  duly  carried  out  by  a  population-control  seotion  of  the  insurgont-operations 
administration.  As  for  propaganda,  200,000  copies  of  leaflets,  newspapers,  and  other  materials 
were  printed  and  distributed  daily;  and  in  Warsaw  alone  in  the  second  half  of  1944,  120,000 
training  manuals  were  published.  Sabotage  operations  from  January  1941  to  July  1944.  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  an  estimated  4,326  motor  voMoi**,  aircraft  ar.d  1,674  ton*  of  fuel.  In 
the  same  period  5,733  Germans  are  reported  to  have  been  killed,  including  both  the  Higher  SS 
and  Police  Chief  in  Poland,  and  the  Nazi  director  of  the  Labor  Office.  » 

By  1943-44  approximately  28  separate  munitions  shops  were  producing  fully  one -third  of 
the  insurgents'  munitions,  with  stocks  of  self-manufactured  flame-throwers  and  hand  grenades 
totaling,  in  the  spring  of  1944,  about  900  and  320,000  items  respectively.  A  reception  system 
was  devised  that  handled  drops  from  over  450  RAF  flights.  These  drops  supplied  the  insurgents 
with  another  third  of  their  munitions  an>  >  353  special  advisers.  Intelligence  operations  were 
highly  developed  too.  In  the  years  1942-  14  about  300  radio-dispatched  Intelligence  reports  as 
r;c!l  as  a  courier-dispatched  intelligence  summary  were  sent  to  London  every  month.  And 
during  all  these  years  resistance  membership  continued  to  grow.  Sworn  members  totaled 
100,000  in  1941,  300,000  by  mld-1943,  and  380,000  by  August  1944.  MoBt  of  these  members  held 
regular  jobs  and  were  organized  by  occupations. «# 

Jews  Prep  ate  To  Retut  Extermination 

Before  the  Home  Army  moved  up  to  its  military  operations  phase,  the  Nazi  genocide  pro¬ 
gram  prompted  the  Jews  in  Poland  to  engage  in  open  warfare.  The  Immediate  cause  was  the 
ghetto  evacuations,  begun  in  early  1942.  As  a  result  of  these,  many  Jews  throughout  Poland  fled 
to  the  forests  to  organize  partisan  action  or  fought  police  in  the  ghettos. «  By  far  the  moat  sig¬ 
nificant  action  occurred  in  the  form  of  a  general  ghetto  uprising  in  Warsaw  in  April-May  1943. 

As  early  as  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942,  some  Warsaw  Jews  reportedly  carried  out  a 
few  acts  of  sabotage  and  assassination,  but  serious  organizational  steps  were  taken  only  after 
the  summer  evacuations  of  the  gaetto.  In  October  1942  young  Jews  of  the  German-run  ghetto 
factories  organized  the  Jewish  Combat  Organization  (JCO)  and  began  to  plan  armed  resistance 
against  future  deportations.  Most  members  were  drawn  from  Zionist,  Socialist,  and  Communist 
groups.  Their  leader  was  24-year-old  Mordechal  Anielewicz,  a  Zionist  with  a  journalistic 
background.  The  Jews’  single  and  desperate  aim  wae  to  make  the  ghetto  evacuation,  if  and  when 
it  was  resumed,  as  costly  as  possible  for  the  Germane.  Their  quickly  evolved  strategy  called 
for  construction  of  suitable  defensive  positions,  procurement  of  munitions,  marshalling  of  popular 
ghetto  support,  and  a  last-ditch  defense.  4* 
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Between  October  1942  and  April  1943,  which  might  be  termed  an  underground  phase,  Jewish 
preparations  progressed,  Often  under  the  guise  of  constructing  the  air-raid  shelters  ordered 
by  occupation  authorities,  the  Jews  constructed  many  subterranean  bunkers  with  interlooking 
passages  and  links  with  the  sewers.  These  comprised  both  the  key  defensive  positions  and  a 
system  of  lodging,  transportation,  and  communication.  When  completed,  the  bunker  system  was 
quite  elaborate-it  contained  at  least  631  units.  Entranceo  to  these  hideouts  were  usually  well 
camouflaged  and  difficult  to  detect  visually,  and  they  led  to  rooms  situated  sometimes  as  much 
as  seven  feet  below  the  ground.  Many  bunkers  housed  whole  families  and  were  equipped  with 
washing  facilities,  toilets,  and  enough  food  for  many  weeks. « 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  Jews'  success  in  obtaining  munitions,  particularly  the  quantities 
acquired.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  their  arms  were  mainly  amall-oallber  weapons.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  reports,  the  JCC)  received  only  60  large  pistols  and  60  grenades  from  the  Home 
Army;  other  sources  believe  that  the  Home  Army  supplied  numerous  revolvers,  rifles,  machine- 
guns,  fuses,  explosives,  and  1,000  hand  grenades.  The  Communists  reportedly  contributed  9 
revolvers  and  5  hand  grenades.  Most  munitions  were  secured  by  black-market  purchase,  raids 

on  German  stocks,  and  self-manufacturing. 44 
<* 

In  the  third  area  of  preparation,  the  marshalling  of  popular  support,  JCO  members  under¬ 
took  the  distribution  of  numerous  leaflets  and  entered  into  discussions  and  debates  at  ghetto 
meetings.  They  also  liquidated  several  overzealouu  Jewish  police,  Gestapo  agents,  and  collab¬ 
orators.  Before  definite  confirmation  of  the  mass  killings  of  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
reached  the  ghetto  in  April  1943,  this  psychological  campaign  had  only  limited  results;  after  this 
date,  however,  popular  support  was  much  more  readily  given. « 

The  Battle  of  the  If' art  aw  Ghetto  Begint  on  April  19,  1943 

Preparations  for  resistance  were  not  fully  complete  In  January  1943  when  the  Germans  re¬ 
sumed  the  evacuations,  but  a  few  JCO  squads  did  successfully  ambush  a  German  patrol,  killing 
20  and  causing  the  Nazi  authorities  to  suspend  evacuations  temporarily.  Final  preparations 
were  then  made  by  the  JCO— squads  were  drilled,  lookouts  were  posted  along  the  walls,  etc.  — 
and  the  Jews  were  ready  for  full-scale  action  on  April  19,  1943,  when  the  Germans  re-entered 
the  ghetto.  On  that  day  defensive  operations  began,  with  the  ghetto  defenders  directing  their  fire 
on  German  patrols  from  barricades  and  roof-top  positions. 44 

Organized  Jewish  forces  numbered  between  several  hundred  and  a  few  thousand,  divided  into 
groups  of  from  20  to  30.  The  core  of  the  forces  were  young  people  18  to  25  years  old.  Many 
were  women.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  which  lasted  until  mid-May,  this  force  was  scattered  over 
an  area  of  100  square  blocks.  Except  for  some  contingents  of  the  Polish  Workers  Party,  the 
Labor  Zionists,  and  unsupervised  bands,  all  insurgent  groups  were  unified  under  JCO  command. 
By  and  large  the  Jews  fought  alone,  though  Home  Army,  leftist,  and  Communist  units  of  unknown  size 
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reportedly  helped  at  times  by  attacking  German  positions  on  the  perimeter  of  the  ghetto  or 
fighting  with  Jewish  units  in  the  ghetto.  Pome  help  was  also  received  from  presumably  unarmed 
Jews  who  Infiltrated  into  the  ghetto  from  the  "Aryan"  side  after  about  two  weekB  of  fighting. 

The  defenders'  tactics  involved  both  guerrilla-type  offensive  action  and  positional  defensive 
warfare,  with  the  latter  being  used  increasingly  as  the  German  o weeps  through  the  ghetto  be¬ 
came  more  devastating.  Offensive  tactics  were  primarily  confined  to  the  first  week  of  fighting, 
when  the  Insurgents  frequency  ambushed  the  Germans  from  vantage  points  in  the  upper  stories 
of  buildings.  Interconnecting  passagos  between  attics  provided  escape  and  communication 
routes.  In  the  second  week  the  main  scene  of  battle  apparently  shifted  to  the  bunkers,  arms 
factories,  and  sewers,  which  were  increasingly  used  by  the  insurgents  for  loglstieal  purposes. 

Throughout  the  struggle,  high  morale  born  of  desperation  was  the  main  factor  that  sustained 
resistance.  Although  noncombatant  inhabitants  did  surrender  as  the  Germans  advanced  through 
the  ghetto,  the  young  fighters  seldom  gave  up.  Resistance  was  so  unexpectedly  stiff  and  enduring 
that  German  estimates  of  the  duration  of  the  uprising  had  to  be  revised  more  than  onoe.  But  the 
JCO  was  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Its  inadequate  firepower  and  lack  of  defense  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  block-by-blook  burning  of  buildings  proved  decisive.  After  about  four  weeks  of  fighting, 
the  Germans  had  completely  crushed  the  Jews.  41 

Deteriorating  Relatione  Between  the  Home  Army  and  the  V.S.S.R. 

It  was  also  in  1943  that  the  Home  Army  began  its  military  operations,  though  on  a  small 
scale.  Some  partisan  units  were  formed  around  mid-year  to  absorb  refugees  who  had  sought 
security  in  the  forests.  These  proceeded  to  attack  German  settlements  newly  implanted  around 
Zamosc  and  to  sabotage  the  logistical  facilities  servicing  German  troops  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
These  activities  were  limited,  however,  and  did  not  constitute  an  insurgent  move  into  military 
operations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1943  an  Increasingly  difficult  international  situation  led  to  a  major  modifi¬ 
cation  of  insurgent  strategy.  Since  their  victory  at  Stalingrad  in  1942,  the  Soviets  had  assessed 
Home  Army  activities  as  essentially  anti-Soviet  in  nature  and  had  adopted  a  policy  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  Polish  Insurgents.  They  publicly  attacked  the  "passive"  policy  of  the  Home 
Army,  laid  claim  to  eastern  Poland,  refused  to  enter  talks  leading  to  the  coordination  of  Home 
Army  and  Red  army  operations,  and— after  the  Katyn  Forest  massacres  controversy*  in  the 
spring  of  1943— broke  off  relations  with  the  Polish  governmcnt-in-exile  and  backed  the  formation 
of  an  exile  Polish  Communist  government.  By  mid-1943,  therefore,  Polish  leaders  both  in 
tondon  and  In  Poland  realized  that  they  could  not  count  on  Red  army  support  for  a  Polish  uprising.  « 


*See  "Counterinsurgency"  section  for  Nazi  exploitation  of  this  event,  p.  268. 
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Planning  /or  Military  Operation 

In  this  tense  International  atmosphere  the  TEMPEST  plan  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  in  late 
184:).  This  plan  called  for  a  new,  "quasi-mlittary"  phase  entailing  a  buildup  of  partisan  detaoh- 
ments  behind  the  German  eastern  front,  Intensification  of  sabotage  behind  German  lines,  harass¬ 
ment  of  retreating  German  units,  and  occupation  of  evacuated  or  nearly  abandoned  localities  in 
the  line  of  advance  of  the  Red  army.  Government-in-exile  and  Insurgent  leaders  felt  that 
stepped-up  operations  against  the  Germans  were  both  feasible  in  view  of  the  war  situation  and 
necessary  in  order  to  reassert  Polish  administration  and  counter  Soviet  charges  that  the  Home 
Army  was  led  by  "pacifists,  "  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944  the  plan  was  executed  with  some 
success.  Home  Army  troops  participated  in  the  liberation  of  WIfno,  Lwow,  Lublin,  and  other  towns. 
Reportedly,  the  greatest  obstacle  was  not  the  retreating  Germans  but  the  Soviet  NKVD,  which  often 
disarmed  Home  Army  units  and  arrested  and  sometimes  executed  Home  Army  officers.  M 

The  major  deviation  from  the  TEMPEST  plan,  and  that  which  constituted  the  short  "military" 
phase  of  the  insurgency,  was  the  Home  Army-directed  Warsaw  insurrection  of  August-September 
1944.  The  insurgents'  decision  to  carry  out  a  military  operation  was  politically  as  well  as  mil¬ 
itarily  motivated.  Politically,  the  insurrection  would  refute  Soviet  allegations  of  Home  Army 
\ 

inactivity  and  secure  the  capital  before  the  Soviets  arrived;  militarily,  it  would  cut  key  German 
logistical  lines  leading  through  Warsaw  and  hasten  a  German  defeat.  According  to  General 
"Bor"  Komorowski,  Polish  insurgents  presupposed  the  continuation  of  the  Red  army  offensive, 
which  by  July  1944  had  brought  advanced  Soviet  troops  to  within  10  miles  of  Warsaw.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  insurrection  would  have  to  be  sustained  for  only  a  week  or  ten  days,  after 
which  the  Soviets  would  arrive,  *2 

Home  Army  Begins  Warsaw  Insurrection  oj  1944 

The  uprising  began  on  August  1,  1844,  with  the  insurgents  donning  identifying  armbands  and 
engaging  in  sharp  and  sustained  offensive  operations  against  German-held  offices,  public  build¬ 
ings,  plants,  bridges,  etc.  Home  Army  forces  numbered  about  40,000,  including  roughly  5,000 
women  who  were  mainly  organized  into  messenger,  propaganda,  kitchen,  medical,  and  mine¬ 
laying  services.  Subordinating  themselves  to  the  tactical  direction  of  Home  Army  officers  were 
600  Polish  Communist  fighters  and  a  battalion  of  other  radical  leftists.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  Warsaw  citizens  and  nearby  villagers  lent  their  active  support.  Popular  support  for  the  up¬ 
rising  was  unanimous  and  spontaneous  *5 

Keyed  up  with  enthusiasm  and  fighting  against  German  forces  of  about  equal  numerical 
strength,  the  Insurgents  achieved  thetr  tactical  objectives  in  the  first  week  in  spite  of  their  in¬ 
ferior  firepower.  Within  the  first  week  about  two-thirds  of  the  city  was  in  insurgent  hands  and 
the  bridges  across  the  Vistula  leading  to  the  German  eastern  front  were  cut  off.  The  battle 
picture  was  that  of  isolated  German  strongpoints  surrounded  by  insurgent-held  blocks  of 
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buildings,  the  latter  in  turn  surrounded  by  German  troops  on  the  periphery.  The  insurgents 
were  able  to  sustain  offensive  action  and  maintain  control  over  moat  of  the  city  until  the  final 
week  of  August,  at  which  time  their  position  began  to  weaken  beoauae  of  growing  logistical  prob- 
lems.  m 

Two  Probltmi:  LogitAco  and  Lack  of  Rod  Military  Support 

Logistics  occupied  much  insurgent  time  and  ingenuity.  Openings  were  blasted  between 
attios,  cellars,  and  oo^rtyarda;  and  many  sewers  were  lined  with  duckboarde,  ropes,  lights, 
and  traffic  controllers  to  provide  a  mace  of  passages  that  permitted  the  ooncealed  passage  of 
supplies  and  personnel,  The  main  logistical  problem,  especially  aoute  in  September,  was  the 
depletion  of  ammunition  and  food  stocks.  A  number  of  RAF  drops  and,  after  the  second  week  in 
September,  American  and  Soviet  drops  supplemented  Hbme  Army  stocks  of  self-produced  and 
oaptured  German  munitions,  but  reportedly  these  drops  failed  to  supply  the  needed  dally  quota 
of  five  tons.  A  food  and  water  shortage  became  especially  critical  in  September,  during  which 
time  numerous  persons  fainted  from  weakness  or  contracted  dysentery  and  other  diseases.  This 
condition  could  be  relieved  only  by  a  total  liberation  of  the  city,  and  here  the  actions  of  the 
Soviets  proved  decisive. «* 

In  the  first  week  of  the  uprising  the  Soviets  brought  their  western  offensive  to  a  halt.  For 
weeks  thereafter,  Home  Army  leaders,  exile  government  leaders,  and  even  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  sought  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  resume  their  ground  and  air 
advance  in  coordination  with  Home  Army  operations  and  to  make  U.  S.  flights  to  Warsaw  possible 
by  extending  landing  privileges  at  Soviet-held  air  bases  50  to  150  miles  from  Warsaw,  m 

These  Western  proposals  met  with  little  success.  The  Soviets  maintained  that  a  new  con¬ 
centration  of  Germans  in  Warsaw,  brought  about  by  the  uprising,  made  an  immediate  takeover 
of  that  city  impossible  at  the  time  and  that  a  general  German  counterattack  along  the  front  was 
at  the  same  time  delaying  the  planned  flanking  of  Warsaw.  As  for  not  extending  landing  rights 
to  the  Americans,  the  Soviets  replied  that  they  did  not  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  on 
uprising  which  they  regarded  as  an  inopportune  adventure,  w 

Around  mid-September,  however,  the  Soviets  did  give  landing  privileges  to  the  British  and 
Americans  and  also  commenced  their  own  nightly  air  drops.  In  addition  they  dispatched  two 
battalions  of  untrained  Polish  troops  recently  drafted  Into  the  Red  army.  But  the  crucial  factor 
was  that  the  Red  army  did  not  resume  its  major  offensive.  An  advance  was  made  to  the  suburbs 
of  Warsaw,  but  it  stopped  short  of  crossing  the  Vistula  River. 

Thus  facing  serious  logistical  problems  and  desperately  needing  outside  reinforcements, 
the  Insurgents  entered  the  final  phase  of  the  uprising  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  September  1944. » 
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COUNTERINSURGENCY 

Within  the  first  year  of  the  occupation  of  Poland,  the  Nazis  must  have  fully  recognized  the 
measure  of  the  occupation  problem  confronting  them.  Ethnic  Poles  were  almost  unanimous  in 
their  hostility  and  organized  resistance  was  quickly  emerging.  The  insurgents  aim..-.!  at  nothing 
less  than  the  total  liberation  of  Poland  from  foreign  rule.  Nazi  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
to  maintain  total  and  continuing  Nazi  rule  over  the  Poles  and  to  relegate  them  to  a  servile  eco¬ 
nomic  role.  Poland  became  especially  important  for  the  Nazis  after  they  invaded  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  later,  sought  to  sustain  their  hard-pressed  armies  on  all  fronts— from  Poland  the 
Nazis  were  extracting  badly  needed  foodstuffs  and  manpower,  and  through  Poland  they  were  sup¬ 
plying  their  armies  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

German  Policy  Accepts  a  Limited  Degree  of  Insurgency  in  the 
General  Government  Area 

In  1939-40  the  Nazis  embarked  on  a  counterinsurgent  program  in  both  the  annexed  area  and 
the  General  Government  region,  the  objective  of  which  was  apparently  to  limit  Insurgent  acts  to 
certain  "tolerable"  limits.  Subsequent  Nazi  action  and  statements  imply  that  such  limits  were 
not  exceeded  so  long  as  insurgent  activities  did  not  endanger  the  ethnic  Germans  settled  among 
the  Poles,  especially  in  the  annexed  area,  interrupt  Nazi  economic  policy,  or  disrupt  Wehrmacht 
operations  on  the  eastern  front.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Nazis  envisaged  no  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  insurgent  problem.  They  apparently  felt  that  the  annexed  area  and  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  area  could  be  made  completely  secure  only  after  Poles  were  displaced  by  Germans  as 
the  exclusive  or  majority  "racial"  stock.  Indeed,  such  a  displacement  was  partially  executed  in 
the  annexed  part  during  the  war,  and  plana  were  laid  for  a  similar  displacement  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  General  Government  area  after  the  war.  » 

During  the  occupation,  Dr.  Frank  took  some  half-hearted  steps  toward  reform  and  pacifica¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Government  area,  but  in  essence  the  absence  of  a  true  pacification  effort  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Nazi  counterinsurgent  effort  in  both  the  incorporated  and  the 
C-eneral  Government  areas.  The  Nazis'  lack  of  irterest  in  reforms  was  clearly  stated  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article  written  by  a  deputy  of  the  Nazi  party  in  the  Genera)  Government.  This  high  official 
publicly  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  party  was  not  to  make  the  Poles  "Nazi -minded"  but  to  see 
that  "leadership  here  is  German  .. .  here  the  sun  shines  primarily  for  Germans.  "«# 

In  the  incorporated  part,  Nazi  control  measures  were  extraordinarily  stringent,  in  order  to 
make  the  area  safe  for  German  settlers.  Eventually,  1  to  3  million  German  farmers,  bureau¬ 
crats,  and  other  civilians  w.  a  living  and  working  among  5  to  7  million  Poles  in  the  annexed  part. 
The  Nazis  apparently  were  able  to  place  one  or  more  German  families  in  every  block  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  to  establish  a  pervasive,  German-staffed  "block-warden"  system.  Surveillance  in  the 
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annexed  area  was  so  intensive  and  arrests  so  frequent  that  the  Polish  insurgents  were  forced  to 
abandon  plana  for  building  more  than  a  skeleton  underground  network  and  had  to  confine  their 
operations  to  petty  sabotage.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  lor  them  to  maintain  even  an  organized 
underground  nucleus.  In  one  district,  five  consecutive  Home  Army  commanders  were  arrested 
in  a  period  of  two  years.  *1 

In  the  neighboring  General  Government  area,  Hans  Frank  did  not  seek  to  mr.intain  such  a 
high  degree  of  control.  Indeed,  this  would  have  been  impossible,  since  there  were  no  more  than 
230,000  German  civilians  to  administer  between  14  and  16  million  Poles.  *8  Consequently,  it  was 
here  that  the  insurgents  were  able  to  mount  a  serious  challenge  to  the  occupiers  and  tax  German 
counterinsurgent  efforts. 

Security  Forets  Available  in  the  General  Government  Area 

Overall  responsibility  for  the  counterinsurgent  program  in  the  General  Government  area 
rested,  of  course,  with  the  Governor  General,  but  Relchsfuehrer  SS  Heinrich  Himmler  was 
vested  with  concurrent  general  responsibility,  a  factor  which  gave  riae  to  tension  between  Frank 
and  Himmler  and  to  their  subordinates  in  the  General  Government.  In  their  counterinsurgent 
program  in  the  General  Government,  these  Nazi  leaders  relied  mainly  on  German  personnel: 
the  Elite  Guard  (SS),  Security  Service  (SD),  Secret  State  Police  (Gestapo),  the  Armed  Forcea 
(Wehrmacht),  German  gendarmes,  and  a  special  police  foroe  consisting  of  German  males  be¬ 
tween  18  and  40  years  old.  83 

A  major  exception  to  the  use  of  German  forces  was  the  employment  of  Ukrainian,  Latvian, 
and  perhaps  Lithuanian  troops  for  ghetto  guard  duty.  There  waa  also  the  "Blue  Police,"  a  uni¬ 
formed  force  of  ethnic  Poles,  but  its  loyalties  were  uncertain,  and  the  Germans  restricted  it 
mainly  to  patrolling  and  routine  criminal  investigation.  Despite  restrictions  on  its  activities, 
many  of  its  personnel  aided  insurgents  by  providing  needed  documents  and  transporting  insur¬ 
gent  supplies  under  "official"  cover.  There  were  also  Jewish  policemen  equipped  with  rubber 
truncheons  who  patrolled  the  ghettos.  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  there  were  2,000  such  policemen, 
who  did  much  of  the  actual  ev&suation  work  In  the  summer  of  1942.  Their  service  was  rewarded 
when  most  were  themselves  evacuated  for  extermination  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  « 

Drastic  Steps  To  Prevent  the  Growth  of  Resistance 

The  control  program  implemented  In  the  General  Government  esctlon  in  1939-40  waa  three¬ 
fold,  consisting  of  preventive  measures,  an  extensive  psychological  campaign,  and  measures  for 
detection  and  containment  of  resistance  action.  One  of  the  first  preventive  steps  was  taken  in 
1939  when  Frank's  officials  ordered  the  Poles  to  have  their  100-  to  500-zloty  bills  specially 
stamped.  They  were  allowed  to  keep  only  a  certain  amount  of  thiB  stamped  money,  while  any 
additional  funds  had  to  be  deposited.  This  measure  limited  the  availability  of  hinds  for  insurgent 
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use  Another  preventive  step  consisted  of  informing  German  officials  In  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  trollon  that  German  men  working  there  ahould  bo  Joined  «•  toon  an  possible  by  their 
wives.  Thla  pointer,  convoyed  In  a  Nuti  circular,  Implied  that  lonely  Germane  might  be  nuscep- 
ttble  to  the  oharma  of  women  In  the  Polish  reaiatanoe,  The  circular  noted  the  extreme  nation- 
allam  und  reaiatance  aktll  of  Pollah  women  nnd  characterized  them  as  "the  moat  dangerous 
women  in  Kurope. "•» 

The  moat  drastic  preventive  measure  waa  what  waa  termed  "extraordinary  pacification" 
(Auaaerordentltohe  Befrledungaaktion).  Governor  General  Frank,  who  apparently  organized 
thla  step,  deaorlbod  it: 

The  men  oapable  of  leadership  whom  we  have  found  to  exist  in  Poland  must  be  liq¬ 
uidated,  Those  following  thorn  must ...  be  eliminated  in  their  turn.  There  Is  no  need 
to  burden  the  Reich  and  the  Reloh  police  organization  with  this.  There  is  no  need  to 
send  these  elements  to  Reloh  concentration  camps. . . . 

The  upshot  wan  the  nrreat  of  some  3,000  to  4,000  persona  and  the  immediate  execution  of  about 
half.  This  surprise  action  took  place  In  the  first  half  of  1940,  mainly  in  May  and  June  and  con¬ 
current  with  the  Natl  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  when  Frank  expected  world  attention  to  be 
diverted.  The  victims  included  members  of  the  intelligentsia,  former  politicians,  landowners, 
clergymen,  etc.  —In  short,  any  person  deemed  a  likely  leader  of  resistance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  potential  and  actual  underground  leaders  were  liquidated  at  this  time.  Among  those 
executed  were  the  heads  of  the  Peasant  and  Socialist  parties. ,T 

Ntmi  Ptychological  Optrationt 

In  their  psychological  operations,  which  were  constant  during  the  occupation,  the  Nazis 
generally  stressed  three  themes.  One  recurrent  idea  was  German  invincibility.  The  second 
was  the  German  struggle  against  the  Jews  and,  after  June  ld41,  against  the  Communists,  The 
third  theme  was  German  readiness  to  punish  the  Poles  severely  so  long  as  any  resistance  con¬ 
tinued. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1943  the  mass  graves  of  over  10,000  murdered  Polish  army  officers 
were  found  in  the  K  \tyn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  the  Reich  Minister  of  Propaganda,  Dr.  Goebbels, 

Immediately  saw  the  propaganda  value  of  this  discovery  and  noted  that  "We  shall  be  able  to  live 
on  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks. ...  The  Katyn  incident  is  developing  into  a  gigantic  political  affair 
which  may  have  wide  repercussions.  We  are  exploiting  it  in  every  manner  possible.  "««  Every 
Nazi  organ  Immediately  charged  the  Soviets  with  responsibility  for  this  massacre,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross  was  invited  to  investigate.  In  Poland  this  was  the  central  propaganda 
theme  for  more  than  "a  couple  of  weeks.  "  Dr.  Goebbels  had  several  Polish  intellectuals  taken 
to  the  scene,  and  it  is  known  that  thetr  reports  were  carefully  studied  by  the  Home  Army.  Nazi 
efforts  undoubtedly  paid  off  the  incident  provided  the  pretext  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  sever  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Polish  govemment-ln-exlle.  and  the  Polish  population  and  Home  Army  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  alienated  from  the  Soviets. 
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Not  only  did  German  propaganda,  through  its  controlled  maas  media  and  posters,  stress 
German  readiness  to  punish  any  kind  of  resistance,  but  this  theme  was  also  brought  forcibly  and 
unmistakably  to  Polish  attention  through  physical  reprisals.  In  February  1940,  Dr.  Frank  spoke 
of  these  reprisals  to  a  German  newsman  in  terms  indicating  his  early  mastery  of  the  situation: 

"1.  for  every  seven  executed  Poles  I  wanted  to  hang  out  public  announcements,  then  the  forests 
of  Poland  would  not  suffice  to  produce  the  paper  for  such  announcements.  "•  Later,  Frank  be¬ 
came  less  self-assured. 

Mass  Reprisal*  an  Both  a  Punitive  and  Preventive  Measure 

At  times  hostages  were  held  in  case  an  act  of  sabotage  or  other  resistance  occurred.  There 
is  some  Indication  that  Governor  General  Frank  preferred  to  use  only  captured  resistance  per¬ 
sons  as  hostages,10  but  he  appears  not  to  have  pressed  this  point.  Consequently  both  captured 
insurgents  and  Innocent  citizens  served  as  hostages.  Persons  were  also  selected  at  random ~ 
sometlmcs  all  residents  of  a  block  or  a  whole  village  population  were  rounded  up  and  then  either 
executed,  imprisoned,  or  deported  for  acts  of  resistance  committed  in  the  locale  by  persons 
unknown.  Reprisals  were  thus  administered  on  a  collective-responsibility  basis  in  an  effort 
to  terrorize  the  general  populace. 

German  officials  felt  that  if  reprisals  were  rigorous  enough  the  majority  of  Poles  would 
eventually  seek  a  cessation  of  resistance  activity;  at  the  least,  they  expected  terrorization  to 
keep  resistance  within  tolerable  limits.  Reprisals  were  conducted  in  an  effort  to  force  insurgent 
leaders  to  slacken  their  overt  activities  or,  in  one  unsuccessful  case,  to  prompt  a  Home  Army 
leader.  General  "Bor"  Kbmorowski,  to  surrender. 71  Yet  another  reason  was  the  German  belief 
that  mass  executions  could  be  used  to  obtain  denunciations  of  underground  members.  In  the 
period  of  most  intense  underground  and  quasi-military  activity,  from  October  1943  to  March 
1944,  the  Germans  conducted  daily  roundups  of  pedestrians  and  posted  public  notices  that  the 
arrested  persons,  whoee  names  were  listed,  would  be  released  if  their  families  denounced  an 
underground  member.  The  following  day,  executions  would  take  place.  In  this  five-month 
period  alone,  some  16,000  Poles  were  executed,  an  average  of  150  persons  a  day. 10  Still  another 
reason  for  mass  executions,  specifically  mentioned  by  Frank,  was  that  the  Nazis  could  not  per¬ 
mit  Germans  to  die  without  inflicting  even  greater  losses  on  the  Poles,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
dominance  of  the  German  "racial  strain. 

Some  Navi  Token  Measures  at  “ Pacification ” 

Although  the  Nazi  psychological  effort  was  mainly  to  terrorize,  there  were  a  few  Isolated 
attempts  to  get  specific  groups  of  Poles  to  do  their  bidding  willingly,  or  even  to  drop  certain 
programs  causing  trouble.  During  the  evacuations  of  the  Jewish  ghettos  in  1942,  Nazi  represent¬ 
atives  used  deception  to  try  and  convince  suspicious  and  recalcitrant  Jews  that  they  were  being 
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evacuated  to  work  campa  where  they  would  reoeive  humane  treatment  and  their  children  would 
have  schools  and  playgrounds.  In  late  1943,  Frank  did  Intervene  and  manage  to  halt  a  resettle* 
mcnt  program  that  had  aroused  enough  resistance  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  entire  Lublin 
district.  This  program  apparently  had  been  initiated  over  Dr.  Frank's  head  by  Himmler  and 
had  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Nazi  governor  of  Lublin. 

Dr.  Goebbela'  observations  on  this  point,  recorded  in  his  diary  before  Frank  was  able  to 
get  the  program  halted,  are  Interesting  and  reveal  that  there  were  elements  in  the  Reich  favoring 
a  greater  emphasis  on  pacification.  The  Minister  of  Propaganda  bitterly  noted  that  of  the  50,000 
Poles  marked  for  deportation  from  Lublin,  25,000  had  escaped  and  joined  the  partisans.  Now 
190,000  more  Poles  were  scheduled  for  evacuation,  and  Goebbela,  protesting  this  action,  wrote, 
"Dr.  Frank  . . .  hasn't  sufficient  authority  to  put  his  foot  down  on  the  encroachments  of  the  police 
and  the  SS.  It  makes  you  want  to  tear  out  your  hair  when  you  encounter  such  appalling  political 
ineptitude.  "?<  Goebbela  stated  that,  while  philosophical  and  ideological  aims  were  being  subor¬ 
dinated  in  the  Reich  proper  for  the  sake  of  the  war  effort,  such  was  not  being  done  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas  where  ". . .  our  politicos  act  as  though  we  were  living  in  profound  peace. "  He  concluded 
by  caustically  asserting  that  this  whole  affair  demonstrated  once  again  the  need  for  leadership 
in  the  Reich  and  the  occupied  areas,  and  the  lack  of  "clarity  and  logic"  in  the  Reich's  policies. 

Perhaps  to  pacify  the  Poles,  but  possibly  to  provide  for  his  own  defense  in  the  event  of  a 
German  defeat,  Dr.  Frank  in  late  1943  and  early  1944  also  undertook  to  allow  a  token  expression 
of  Polish  culture.  In  Cracow  he  opened  a  Chopin  museum  and  a  theater  where  Polish  actors 
could  perform  Polish  plays.  ”  But  neither  this  cultural  move  nor  the  attempts  to  placate  the 
Lublin  peasants  constituted  major  deviations  from  the  general  Nazi  effort  at  control  through 
terror.  No  concerted  effort  to  pacify  the  Poles  was  undertaken. 

JVoii  Intelligence  Penetrates  and  Limits  Resistance  Operations 

In  addition  to  these  indirect  or  preventive  measures,  the  Nazis  employed  a  variety  of 
measures  for  detecting  and  controlling  insurgent  activities.  A  number  of  police  measures  were 
invoked.  Streets,  railway  stations,  and  other  communication  points  were  watched  closely  and 
spot  checks  of  identity  cards  and  other  papers  made  frequently  in  ernch  places.  Different  docu¬ 
ments  were  required  in  the  various  districts,  and  they  were  often  changed,  thus  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  insurgents  to  keep  their  forged  papers  up-to-date.  Special  Gestapo  agents  disguised 
as  beggars,  etc.  ,  circulated  among  the  Poles  in  efforts  to  get  pictures  or  descriptions  of  under¬ 
ground  workers.  Gestapo  "spotters"  were  posted  in  likely  spots  to  look  for  identified  persons. 

It  was  apparently  this  "spotter”  technique  that  led  to  the  capture  of  the  second  commander  of  the 
Home  Army,  General  "Grot. "» 

The  Gestapo  also  watched  the  homes  of  persons  living  in  hiding  to  catch  them  if  they  re¬ 
turned.  This  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Alexander  Debski,  a  top  leader  in  the  Nationalist  party. 
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Agents  provocateurs  were  alto  infiltrated  ink*  underground  cells.  One  such  agent  worked  hie 
wny  to  the  top  of  hia  organisation,  an  Independent  group,  and  then  managed  to  become  a  leader  of 
n  coalition  of  about  20  independent  organisations.  Ah  a  result,  many  leaders  in  this  network 
were  thereafter  captured,  and  the  national  movement  was  also  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
close  liaison  between  its  leaders  and  these  independent  leaders. 

Special  units  were  assigned  to  detect  and  pinpoint  insurgent  radio  stations  in  communication 
with  London.  These  units,  scattered  all  over  Poland,  could  detect  a  transmission  and  begin 
searches  to  pinpoint  its  point  of  origin  within  15  to  60  minutes  of  its  commencement.  At  first, 
uniformed  personnel  driving  cars  equipped  with  bulky  direction-finding  equipment  would  conduct 
these  searches,  but  these  were  easily  spotted.  The  Germans  then  began  to  use  personnel  in 
civilian  dress,  supplied  with  devices  that  could  be  concealed  under  ♦heir  oppurvl  and  making 
their  final  approaches  on  foot.  When  airplanes  were  used  to  pinpoint  Insurgent  stations,  they 
would  climb  high  over  an  area  under  surveillance,  cut  their  engines  and  glide  over  the  area  in 
silence.  In  this  way  they  often  escaped  detection  by  insurgent  lookouts.  When  a  station  was 
pinpointed,  troops  would  cordon  off  the  area  and  conduct  a  house -by-house  search.  The  method 
was  so  efficient  that  few  insurgent  radio  operators  operated  for  more  than  a  few  months  before 
capture.  *> 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Nazis  were  apparently  most  successful  In  infiltrating  under¬ 
grounds  and  conducting  mass  arrests  in  the  six  months  following  June  1940, 1.  a. ,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  France.  Earlier,  insurgent  leaders  had  built  mass-membership  organizations 
hastily,  sacrificing  discipline  and  security  procedures,  because  they  anticipated  a  quick  Anglo- 
French  victory  and  a  concomitant  need  for  a  general  insurrection  throughout  Poland.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  were  relatively  easy  prey  for  extended  and  concerted  police  countermeasures,  and 
the  Nazis  succeeded  in  arresting  whole  units  in  late  1940  before  insurgent  leaders  managed  to 
restrict  temporarily  the  influx  of  new  members  and  to  implement  better  security  procedures.  ■' 

For  the  most  part,  the  Nazi  control  program  kept  insurgent  operations  In  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  region  within  tolerable  limits  during  the  years  1939-44.  There  were,  however,  signs 
that  the  Nazis  in  this  region  were  seriously  worried  from  mld-1943  on  about  the  efficacy  of  their 
control  program.  Some  high  Nazi  officials  admitted  that  a  state  of  emergency  existed  in  the 
area  because  of  stepped-up  insurgent  operations.  In  the  same  period,  mass  executions  were 
greatly  increased,  approaching  or  surpassing  the  level  of  intensity  seen  earlier.  •*  In  two  in¬ 
stances  the  control  program  clearly  broke  down.-  both  the  Warsaw-ghetto  uprising  of  early  1943 
and  the  general  Warsaw  insurrection  of  late  1944  required  the  application  of  tactical  military 
measures  before  they  could  be  crushed. 

General  Stroop  Begins  Armed  Attack  on  the  Ghetto 

On  April  19,  1943,  the  Germans  commenced  military  operations  against  the  ghetto.  **  The 
campaign  that  followed  lasted  for  about  a  month,  weeks  longer  than  the  Germans  originally 
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expected.  The  German  commander  was  SS  Brlgadefuehrer  and  Folizei  Oeneralmajor,  Juergen 
Stroop,  S3  and  police  chief  for  the  District  of  Warsaw.  Stroop  had  at  his  disposal  during  tho  ghetto 
campaign  an  avenge  daily  force  of  about  36  officers  and  2,054  men;  about  30  of  the  officers  and  1,1 90 
of  the  men  were  Germans,  with  military  experience  of  no  more  than  three  to  four  weeks  trainirg.  The 
units  under  Stroop  comprised  a  Waffen  SS  Panzer  reserve  and  training  battalion,  a  Waffen  SS  Cavalry 
reserve  and  training  battalion,  an  SS  police  regiment,  a  Wehrmacht  antiaircraft  battery ,  and  some  en¬ 
gineering  units.  Stroop  aino  had  a  Polish  police  group  of  4  officers  and  363  men;  a  Polish  fire  brigade 
with  .166  men;  and  a  battalion  of  foreign  troops,  probably  Lithuanians,  with  2  officers  and  335  men. 
Apparently  Stroop  did  not  anticipate  any  need  to  adopt  special,  urban  counterguerrilla  tactics;  he 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  superior  firepower  would  suffice  to  crush  the  Insurgents  quickly, 
«ve n  though  Ms  forces  w*»re  small  and  had  little  or  no  military  experience. 

During  the  first  five  days  of  battle,  the  Germans  relied  mainly  on  conventional  tactics.  Be¬ 
ginning  early  each  morning,  troops  would  move  through  the  ghetto  in  a  single-direction  sweeping 
operation,  assisted  by  armor  (one  tank  and  two  armored  cars)  and  with  artillery  and  air  support. 
At  night  the  German  forces  would  withdraw  from  the  ghetto  and  reinforce  the  guard  at  the  wall. 
The  Germans  found  that  the  Jews  had  manned  the  sewers,  but  In  these  first  days  German  troops 
were  unable  to  get  at  them.  During  most  of  the  first  week,  German  success  was  apparently 
limited  to  the  capture  and  dismantling  of  some  Jewish-occupled  armaments  shops  and  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  many  noncombatants.  The  troops  were  unable  to  take  many  prisoners  or  permanently 
secure  parts  of  the  ghetto.  When  they  succeeded  in  taking  positions  In  buildings,  the  insurgents 
escaped  into  the  labyrinth  of  passages,  bunkers,  and  Bewers.  After  the  Germans  withdrew  at 
night,  the  Jews  would  emerge  to  retake  the  positions  they  had  abandoned  during  the  day. 

JVeir  Tactic*  Demonstrate  Difficulties  of  Overcoming  Determined  Urban  Resistance 

To  overcome  this  problem  the  troops  adopted  new  measures  near  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In 
one  successful  operation,  the  attack  was  delayed  until  midmorning  and  was  then  launched  from  all 
aides  of  the  ghetto.  This  surprise  encircling  operation,  which  caughtmany  defenders  unprepared 
andprevented  them  from  concentrating  their  defenses,  resulted  In  the  capture  of  many  Insurgents. 

The  most  drastic  and  successful  measure  adopted  at  this  time  was  the  block-by-block  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  ghetto.  By  systematically  burning  the  buildings,  leaving  only  shells,  the  Germans 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  defensible  positions,  destroyed  numerous  hard-to-find  bunkers 
/oca ted  beneath  the  buildings,  and  captured  many  Jews  fleeing  the  fires.  This  was  accomplished 
with  relatively  little  expenditure  in  mer,  materiel,  or  time.  By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  most 
buildings  in  the  ghetto  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  bombardment.  Only  the  German-held  pris¬ 
on  was  left  standing.  Thousands  of  Insurgents  and  noncombatants  were  forced  from  buildings 
and  bunkers  and  captured,  and  probr.oly  another  5,000  to  6,000  were  killed  in  fires. 


But  even  this  systematic,  block-by-block  burning  of  the  ghetto  failed  to  eliminate  all  re¬ 
sistance.  Many  insurgents  escaped  and  operated  from  bunkers  that  survived  the  fires  or  set  up 
new  positions  in  the  ruins  of  burned-out  buildings.  Dally  troop  sweeps  of  the  ghetto  were  thus 
necessary  to  ferret  out  and  destroy  the  remaining  defenders.  To  achieve  maximum  effect  from 
these  sweeps,  the  German  commander  divided  his  forces  into  units  with  specific  zones  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  so  that  his  men  would  become  quite  familiar  with  the  special  features  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  their  zone. 

Even  so,  it  was  often  impossible  to  locate  bunker  entrances,  especially  after  the  defenders, 
somewhere  around  May  1,  began  to  remain  silent  in  their  attempt  to  escape  detection.  Dogs 
were  then  used  to  locate  entrances,  and  prisoners  were  reportedly  tortured  for  information 
about  the  locations  of  the  bunkers.  When  bunkers  were  found,  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  dy¬ 
namiting,  or  flooding.  In  the  last  case,  pneumatic  drills  were  used  to  bore  holes  into  the  bunker 
openings  and  water  was  forced  through  the  holes.  84 

The  Germans  had  to  overcome  Jewish  combatants,  not  only  in  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  in 
bunkers  but  also  In  the  sewers.  German  troops  blew  up  stretches  of  sewer  pipe,  placed  barbed- 
wire  netting  across  the  tunnels  at  strategic  points,  and  bricked  up  many  aewer  outlets.  In  yet 
another  move,  they  simultaneously  opened  183  sewer  openings  around  the  ghetto  and  placed 
smoke  candles  in  the  openings,  forcing  many  insurgents  to  the  center  of  the  ghetto,  where  they 
were  captured.  »*  They  tried  to  dam  up  the  sewers  to  flood  the  rest  of  the  Jews  out,  but  this  step 
was  frustrated  when  the  Jews  blew  the  valves  so  that  the  flow  of  water  resumed.  Finally,  Ger¬ 
man  troops  were  forced  to  enter  the  sewers  and  engage  the  Jews  who  were  there. 

Measures  To  Cut  Off  Jews  From  Any  Outside  Aid 

To  prevent  reinforcement  of  the  Jews  in  the  ghetto,  the  Germans  maintained  around  the  out¬ 
side  wall  a  cordon  of  guards  comprised  mainly  of  foreign  and  ethnlc-Polish  personnel.  They 
placed  blown  openings  in  the  wall  under  machinegun  crossfire  and  Initiated  patrols  of  the  "Aryan" 
neighborhoods  immediately  surrounding  the  ghetto.  Night  patrols  wrapped  their  feet  In  rags  to 
muffle  their  footsteps. 

Other  measures  were  designed  to  obtain  the  support,  or  at  least  noninterference,  of  the 
ethnic  Poles  In  Warsaw.  Governor  General  Frank  issued  a  proclamation  asking  Warsaw's 
citizens  to  help  the  Germans  in  their  struggle  against  "Communists  and  Jews. "  The  Germans 
also  posted  notices  that  persons  caught  attempting  to  enter  the  ghetto  without  authorization  would 
be  shot.  To  enlist  the  support  of  Polish  policemen  in  apprehends Jews  who  escaped  from  the 
ghetto,  the  Germans  told  the  policemen  that  they  could  keep  one -third  of  the  cash  found  on  cap¬ 
tured  Jews.  The  last  measure  reportedly  met  with  some  success. 
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The  Death  of  the  Ghetto:  German-JeteUh  Lo»»et  Compared 

By  May  18,  1943,  after  about  a  month  of  fighting,  the  cumulative  effeota  of  the  counter- 
meaaurea  had  crushed  all  Jewish  resistance.  The  decisive  factors  were  superior  German  fire¬ 
power  and  the  piece-by-plece  leveling  of  the  entire  ghetto.  Victory  was  not  achieved  until  all  of 
the  insurgents  were  either  captured,  killed  outright,  or  buried  under  the  rubble.  Captured  Jews, 
combatants  and  noncombatants  alike,  were  often  exeouted  immediately  after  being  pulled  from 
the  bunkers. 

According  to  General  Stroop,  Jewish  losses  during  the  campaign  were  56,085,  of  whom 
7,000  were  killed  in  combat;  he  estimated  that  an  additional  5,000  to  6,000  lay  burled  In  the 
ruins.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  combatants  and  how  many  were  noncombatanta. 
Statements  about  counterinsurgent  losses  vary.  German  records  list  15  Germans  killed  and 
scores  wounded,  one  Polish  policeman  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  foreign-troop  losses  of  abov‘ 
a  dozen  wounded,  Statements  by  Home  Army  insurgents  indicate  that  German  losses  may  have 
reached  300  killed  and  1,000  wounded,  •* 

The  Decline  oj  Dr.  Frank  Epitomiaet  IS  ami  Intra-Party  Rivalry  and  Friction 

In  a  way,  Dr.  Frank  was  a  near  casualty  of  the  conflagration.  His  prestige  in  Nazi  circles 

was  already  waning,  and  the  temporary  breakdown  of  order  in  Warsaw  almost  finished  him.  One 

cannot  be  sure  about  the  reasons  for  Frank's  decline,  but  there  is  evidence  that  his  problems 

were  both  administrative  and  personal  and  began  possibly  as  early  as  the  first  few  months  of 

1942.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  efficient  administrator— there  are  conflicting  reports. 

In  any  case  a  corruption  scandal  developed  at  that  time  in  the  General  Government  to  cast  a  pall 

over  the  Governor  General's  competence.  This  occurrence  led  the  anti-Nazi  Ulrich  von  Hassell 

to  note  privately  that  "Frank  ...  is  a  weak  character.  "»T  Ataboutthe  same  time,  Frank  seems  to 

have  developed  borne  last  minute  reservations  about  the  genocide  program  that  was  then  entering 

the  mass  execution  stage,  though  the  nature  of  his  doubts  is  obscure  and  did  not  prompt  him  to 

raise  serious  objection.  The  same  von  Hassell  recorded  in  May  1942: 

Frank  disapproves  of  these  things,  but  is  powerless  because  his  own  record  is 
not  clean.  He  is  therefore  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  S.  S.  The  S.  S.  leader 
v  ho  has  been  put  at  his  side,  or,  more  accurately,  has  been  placed  above  him, 
cats  him  as  if  he  were  non-existent.  *» 

One  must  interpret  the  above  diary  entry  most  carefully,  however,  for  the  Governor  General's 
own  party  speeches  of  that  period  reveal  almost  a  giddy  enthusiasm  for  the  extermination.  But 
the  reference  to  the  SS  is  undoubtedly  accurate. 

Dr.  Goebbels,  who  because  of  his  closeness  to  Hitler  wielded  more  power  than  his  title 
might  indicate,  wrote  of  Frank  even  before  the  ghetto  uprising  that  he  had  allowed  his  authority 
to  be  undercut  and  that  "The  Fuehrer  no  longer  has  any  respect  for  him.  "*«  In  a  May  1913  diary 
entry,  Goebbels  recorded  that  "Events  in  the  General  Government  have  now  progressed  to  the 
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point  where  Governor  General  Frank  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  hie  position.  Recent  events  in 
Warsaw  Anally  broke  Dr.  Frank's  neok. "  And  a  few  days  later,  Qoebbels  noted  that  tho  Fuehrer 
had  decided  to  replace  Frank,  »* 

The  Governor  General  was  apparently  losing  an  intra -party  struggle  of  sorts  with  Helnrioh 
Himmler,  involving  among  other  things  a  long-standing  disagreement  over  police  reprisals. 

Often  Frank  seemed  to  favor  a  more  lenient  or  discriminating  application  of  foroe  than  that  ap¬ 
plied  by  Himmler's  subalterns.  And  Increasingly  the  SS  in  the  General  Government,  though 
teohnioally  under  Frank's  day-to-day  direction,  made  their  own  policy.  •>  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whethor  Frank's  disagreement  centered  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  or  on  an  underlying  Jurisdic¬ 
tional  rivalry— probably  both.  Whatever  the  cause,  Frank's  resentment  of  the  SS  became  very 
real. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Governor  General  also  had  his  share  of  complicating  personal 
problems.  There  was  the  not  inconsiderable  matter  of  hi*  marital  trouble,  which  prompted  the 
Fuehrer  to  Intervene  and  forbid  a  divorce.  Qoebbels  felt  that  Dr,  Frank's  behavior  in  the  epi¬ 
sode  was  "not  exactly  noble"  and  served  "...  to  play  havoc  with  the  Fuehrer's  relationship  to 
Frank.  "»*  Added  to  this  was  Frank's  rather  ludicrous  feud  with  Himmler  over  the  merits  of  the 
legal  profession.  Himmler  frequently  discoursed  on  legal  subjects— it  was  something  of  s  hobby 
with  him— and  particularly  on  tbs  "parasitic"  Auction  of  the  'legal  gentry”;  Frank's  resentment 
of  this,  strangely  professional,  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  Reiehs&ehrer  88  unfavorably. »» 

in  spite  of  all  of  this,  the  Governor  General  survived  and  continued  in  hie  office.  Dr. 
Goebbele  complained  in  mid-1943  that  "Frank  is  to  be  given  one  more  chance  to  prove  his 
worth.  "M  The  Governor  General  and  the  SS  maintained  basic  security  in  their  divergent  ways 
for  more  than  s  year.  In  late  1943,  when  insurgent  operations  reached  new  plateaus  of  violence, 
Frank,  in  a  pacification  attempt,  managed  to  get  the  Lublin  resettlement  program  halted  and 
made  a  couple  of  moves  to  allow  greater  Polish  cultural  expression,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
SS  supervised  greatly  increased,  indiscriminate  roundups  of  hostages  and  mass  executions. 

General  Bach-Zelewald  Direct »  German  Effort  To  Defeat  the  Warsaw  Uprising 

In  August-September  1944,  the  general  Warsaw  uprising  occurred  and  the  Germane  com¬ 
menced  their  second  military  campaign  against  insurgents  in  Poland. »»  Although  the  Germans 
employed  some  tactics  used  in  the  earlier  ghetto  operations,  this  second  campaign  differed  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  the  earlier  one.  The  most  apparent  difference  was  of  course  the  scope  of  the 
new  campaign.  All  of  Warsaw  was  the  battle  zone  and  a  larger  commitment  of  troops  was  nec¬ 
essary.  By  the  climax  of  the  battle  the  Germans  had  Introduced  about  10,000  troops,  Including 
forces  of  the  SS;  military  police;  Luftwaffe  ground  staff;  Hermann  Goering,  Viking,  and  Toten- 
tonrf  (Death's  Head)  Panzer  divisions;  and  the  73d  Infantry  Division.  The  Kaminsky  Brigade  of 
former  Soviet  soldiers  was  also  used.  Commanding  all  the  troops  was  the  SS  Gen.  Erich  von 
dem  Bach-Zelewskl,  an  officer  with  previous  counterinsurgency  experience. 
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During  the  first  three  days  of  the  buttle  the  German  response  was  mainly  defensive,  at  least 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Vistula  where  the  battle  centered,  In  this  period  over  1,000  German 
troops  were  captured  by  the  Home  Army,  50  tanka  were  lost,  control  of  two-thirds  of  the  city 
and  the  key  bridges  was  lost,  and  German-held  strongpolnts  In  the  city  were  Isolated  and  placed 
under  siege,  by  and  large  the  limited  offensive  action  of  the  Germans  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  reprisals  against  civilians  and  sporadic  probes.  Reportedly,  houses  were  set  afire,  hundreds 
of  persons  were  herded  into  basements  and  grenaded,  and  many  captured  youths  and  men  were 
shot.  Civilians  lashed  to  ladders  were  used  as  shields  in  some  actions,  an  unsuccessful  measure 
as  Home  Army  troops  fired  anyway.  The  Soviet  Kaminsky  Brigade  la  said  by  a  Polish  source  to 
have  been  responsible  for  many  of  these  atrocities. 

German*  Go  on  Offensive,  Using  Special  Tactics 

A  concerted  counterattack  was  finally  launohed  on  August  4,  from  whioh  time  the  Germans 
were  engaged  in  offensive  operations  to  retake  the  city.  Their  immediate  objective  was  to  open 
up  the  main  arteries  and  bridges  leading  across  the  Vistula  to  the  eastern  front.  Using  tanks, 
artillery,  and  incendiaries  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings  along  these  routes,  the  Germans  managed 
by  around  August  9  to  force  back  Home  Army  unlta  from  the  major  east-weat  roads  and  bridges. 
To  prevent  major  sniping  activity  by  Home  Army  personnel  who  re  tun.  d  and  set  up  positions  In 
the  ruins  along  these  roads,  the  Germans  bricked  up  the  windows  of  the  ruins  adjoining  the  roads. 

With  this  initial  objective  achieved,  the  Germans  began  a  campaign  to  retake  all  of  the  city, 
a  far  more  difficult  task  and  one  that  would  require  special  measures.  The  German  attaok  was 
planned  to  maximize  the  two  German  assets— good  vehicular  mobility  across  and  around  the  city 
and  superior  firepower.  Tank,  artillery,  and  air  support  were  therefore  concentrated  on  one 
sector  of  the  city  at  a  time,  thus  achieving  the  firepower  and  armor  needed  to  destroy  the  forti¬ 
fied  positions  of  the  Insurgents.  After  success  in  one  sector,  attention  was  shifted  to  another 
sector;  in  this  way  s  piecemeal  destruction  of  Insurgent  positions  was  accomplished.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  took  peripheral  sectors  first  and  then  worked  toward  the  center  of  Warsaw,  but  they 
shifted  momentarily  to  concentrate  on  securing  those  sectors  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Vistula  after  the  Red  army  advanced  to  the  eastern  bank  in  the  third  week  of  September. 

The  sequence  of  steps  In  the  daily  attack  procedure  became  fairly  routine.  In  the  mornings 
the  Germans  would  begin  with  a  Stuka  attack  at  300  feet  and  intensive  artillery  saturation.  Then 
In  the  afternoon,  insurgent  positions  would  be  attacked  with  remote-controlled  mobile  mines, 
followed  by  Tiger  tanks  and  the  infantry.  Fighting,  always  vicious  on  both  sides,  was  often 
house-to-house  or  even  floor-to-floor.  The  Germans  seldom  used  their  artillery  at  night,  so 
that  the  Insurgents  often  took  advantage  of  this  lull  to  counterattack  and  attempt  to  reoccupy 
positions  lost  during  the  day.  The  climax  of  the  fighting  came  In  the  last  week  of  August,  when 
major  sections  of  the  city  fell  to  the  Germans.  Thereafter,  the  insurgents  were  on  the  defensive 
and  faced  growing  logistical  problems. 


The  Germans  also  employed  extensive  measures  to  out  off  Insurgent  food  and  supplies.  One 
fltep  apparently  Involved  the  evacuation  of  peasants  from  villages  surrounding  Warsaw.  To  dis¬ 
rupt  Allied  airdrop  activities,  the  Germans  set  up  intensive  antiaircraft  barrages  and  launohed 
grenades  Into  drop  zones  lit  up  at  night.  These  barrages  foroed  British  planes  to  bypass  War¬ 
saw  and  drop  supplies  in  a  forest  north  of  the  olty,  thus  greatly  complicating  insurgent  logistical 
problems.  When  the  insurgents  in  Warsaw,  assisted  by  Home  Army  partisans  located  in  the 
forest,  managed  to  get  many  of  the  supplies  dropped  there,  the  Germans  moved  to  destroy  this 
forest  baso.  Forest  fires  were  set,  but  the  guerrillas  sucoeeded  in  putting  them  out.  Only  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  uprising  did  the  Germane  suoceed  in  enclrollng  the  forest  and  capturing  or 
killing  moit  of  the  insurgents  located  there. 

The  Germans  also  undertook  to  Interrupt  the  insurgents1  use  of  the  sewers,  employing  many 
of  the  measures  used  in  the  ghetto  campaign.  But  there  were  some  Innovations.  Deplnned 
grenades  were  suspended  into  the  dark  sewere  to  explode  on  contact  with  persons  traveling  In 
the  tunnels.  Petrol  v*s  poured  Into  the  sewers  and  set  afire.  The  Germans  also  opened  man¬ 
holes  and  posted  sentries  at  the  openings  to  drop  grenades  Into  the  openings  st  the  first  sign  of 
movement. 

Germant  I/h  Propaganda,  O/for  Combatant  Right,  and  Effoet  Surrender 

Interestingly  enough,  there  were  some  attempts  at  propagandists  persuasion.  In  an  effort 
to  convince  the  Insurgents  of  the  hopeleeenees  of  their  action  during  talks  with  Polish  leaders, 
the  Germans  referred  to  Soviet  hostility  toward  the  Poles  and  the  Inaction  of  the  Red  army.  In 
one  attempt  to  confuse,  the  Germans  resorted  to  black  propaganda,  distributing  leaflets  ostensibly 
signed  by  General  "Bor"  that  ordered  Home  Army  fighters  to  cease  operations  because  of  lack  of 
Soviet  support.  Another  black  leaflet  sought  to  create  In  isolated  Home  Army  unite  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  commander  was  considering  joint  German-Polish  action  against  the  Soviets. 

After  these  attempts,  all  of  which  failed,  the  Naele'  propaganda  effort  was  aimed  mainly  at 
inducing  surrender.  The  Germane  promised  combatant  rights  to  the  Insurgents  and  humane 
treatment  for  civilians,  all  of  whom  would  be  evacuated  from  the  city.  Until  the  last  week  in 
September,  the  Poles  were  disinclined  to  accept  these  overtures,  but  in  the  closing  days  of 
September,  when  hunger  and  thirst  had  become  acute  and  no  prospect  of  a  Soviet  offensive  was  in 
sight,  the  Home  Army  commander  agreed  to  the  German  terms.  The  surrender  agreement  was 
signed  on  October  2,  1944,  and  the  city's  Inhabitants  and  Home  Army  personnel,  including  Gen¬ 
eral  "Bor,"  were  soon  thereafter  taken  Into  captivity  and  evacuated.  General  "Bor"  later 
claimed  that  the  campaign  cost  the  Home  Army  about  15,000  In  killed,  captured,  or  wounded. 

He  somewhat  optimistically  put  German  losses  at  10,000  killed,  7,000  missing,  and  9,000 
wounded.  »• 
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A  Note  on  Catualtlea  Inflicted  and  Suffered  by  the  Germane  In  Poland 

With  those  military  campaigns  against  the  Warsaw  Jews  In  1043  and  against  the  Home  Army 
In  Warsaw  In  1944,  the  Nazis  crushed  the  two  major  Insurgent  operations  In  the  Oeneral  Govern¬ 
ment  area.  Considered  together,  these  two  battles  may  have  exacted  n  heavy  toll  In  German 
lives;  they  were  certainly  costly  In  Insurgent  lives.  It  is  estimated  that,  whereas  the  Germans 
may  possibly  have  lost  between  5,000  and  10,000  men,  the  JewiRh  and  Polish  Insurgents  suffered 
about  25,000  killed  In  action. 

Numerous  losses  on  both  sides  also  occurred  in  the  General  Government  section  as  it  result 
of  the  overall  Nazi  occupation  policy  and  Polish  underground  activities.  Before  1943  the  Nazis 
executed  perhaps  17,000  ethnic  Poles;  from  1943  on,  they  probably  executed  close  to  15,000.  In 
addition,  almost  3,500,000  Polish  Jews  were  liquidated  In  the  Infamous  "speoial  action.  "  On  the 
other  hand,  German  losses,  excluding  those  killed  in  the  two  battles  of  Warsaw,  did  not  exceed 
6,000. « 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Judged  In  terms  of  the  limited  Nazi  occupation  objective,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
the  Nazis  were  generally  successful  in  their  counterinsurgency  campaign.  At  no  tlm'.  did  insur¬ 
gent  operations  decisively  interfere  with  Nazi  occupation  policy  or  war  plans.  The  Poles  wore 
fully  exploited  economically,  virtually  all  of  the  Jews  were  exterminated,  and  the  lives  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  annexed  part  were  protected.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Polish  insur¬ 
gent  operations  ever  decisively  affected  the  Wehrmacht. 

Nazi  counterinsurgency  in  Poland  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  a  stringent  control  program 
In  achieving  limited,  short-range  objectives.  The  application  of  unmitigated  coercion  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  coupled  with  extensive  police  control  measures,  enabled  the  occupier,  at  least  for  five 
years,  to  utilize  a  relatively  isolated  country's  economic  productivity,  to  maintain  llfe-or-death 
control  over  an  entire  population,  and  to  use  the  region  as  a  base  for  external  military  oper¬ 
ations.  Almost  complete  hostility  to  the  Germans  among  the  Polish  population  was  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  ruthless  application  of  force  by  the  occupier. 

On  the  other  hand  the  stringent  and  often  brutal  control  measures  that  made  this  a  strong 
and  largely  successful  counterinsurgency  program  also  made  it  a  potential  failure.  Since  the 
measures  only  controlled  and  did  not  pacify  the  population,  the  Nazis  were  always  confronted  by 
a  hostile  people,  potentially  willing  to  cooperate  even  with  the  Soviets.  This  became  a  threat  to 
the  Nazis  when  the  Red  army  entered  Poland.  As  It  turned  out,  however,  the  Poles  remained 
largely  isolated.  International  politics  precluded  their  making  a  militarily  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  liberation  of  their  country. 

As  for  Hans  Frank,  he  lived  through  the  collapse  of  his  satrapy  In  Poland  and  was  brought 
to  trial  at  Nuremberg  by  his  Allied  captors  and  convicted  of  crimes  against  humanity.  His  end 
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wua  oddly  befitting  a  life  marked  by  a  paradoxical  mixture  of  hard  core  Nnziam  and  cultural  re¬ 
finement.  Frank  neither  committed  suicide  at  the  last  moment  nor  asserted  his  belief  In  the 
correctness  of  his  pant  loyalties  and  nctionn.  Instead,  he  became  penitent  and  hewed  God  s 
forgiveness  before  he  was  hanged  on  October  16,  1940. 
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Chapter  Ten 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  < I94M944) 


by  Charier  V.  P,  r on  Luitichau 

German  occupation  policies  during  World  War  U 
stimulated  the  growth  of  a  Soviet  partisan  move¬ 
ment  whlohacted  in  support  of  the  Soviet  armies' 
main  defensive  efforts;  German  military  power 
then  had  to  be  diverted  from  major  offensive  op¬ 
erations  to  contain  the  guerrilla  threat  to  their 
rear  area  security . 


BACKGROUND 

Operation  BAR8AROSSA,  which  launched  the  German  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
summer  of  1941,  was  met,  not  only  by  a  stubborn  defense  by  Soviet  conventional  arms,  but  also 
by  Insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  occupied  rear  areas .  As  an  element  of  what  Premier 
Joseph  Stalin  was  to  call  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  guerrilla  activities  continued  for  three  years 
on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  They  did  not  end  untLl  the  Red  army  had  pushed  German  forces 
across  the  western  frontier  into  Poland  in  the  summer  of  1944. 

The  intense  and  protracted  struggle  between  the  German  occupation  forces  an d  the  Soviet 
partisans  has  a  special  place  in  the  operations  of  World  War  II  because  of  the  vast  area  over 
which  it  took  place,  the  great  numbers  of  men  Involved  on  both  sides,  the  objectives  of  the  two 
opponents,  and  the  techniques  that  were  employed.  Many  situations  and  problems  encountered 
today  In  guerrilla  and  counterguerrilla  operations  occurred  in  occupied  Russia,  where  terrain, 
climate,  and  population  offered  Innumerable  variations  on  the  theme.  It  would  be  strange  in¬ 
deed  if  there  were  not  lessons  for  future  application  from  this  "greatest  irregular  resistance 
movement  in  the  history  of  warfare .  "i 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  largest  continental  state  in  the  world— three  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  scene  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  World  War  II  was  European  Russia,  which 
equals  in  size  the  remainder  of  Europe  .  2  The  Germans  had  planned  to  occupy  about  half  of 
European  Russia,  but  since  they  did  not  fully  succeed,  the  insurgency  wns  limited  to  its  western 
third . 
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European  Russia  and  the  Main  Areas  of  Guerrilla  Operations 

European  Russia  ia  n  land  of  low  relief.*  Ita  main  geographic  feature  la  the  East  European 
Plain,  which  oxtonds  from  northern  Germany  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  Thu  heartland  of  thlu  vaat 
expanse  la  tho  Moacnw  region,  The  ahorteat  route  to  Moacow  from  the  west  la  the  so-called 
northern  land  bridge,  which  rune  along  the  blunt  spine  of  the  Smolensk- Moacow  ridge-  Napoleon 
took  this  route  in  1812 ;  no  also  did  the  Germans  with  their  main  thrust  In  1041 .  To  the  north  of 
the  land  bridge  Ilea  a  wide  twit  of  primevnl  forests  and  swamp*  extending  toward  Leningrad .  In 
the  center  of  this  forbidding  area  lies  Polotsk.  To  the  south  of  the  land  bridge  spreads  one  of 
the  most  formidable  terrain  obstacles  of  Europe,  the  Pripyat  Marshes,  Toward  the  east  the 
marshes  give  way  to  un  equally  large,  densely  wooded  area,  whose  hub  la  Bryansk.  The  Ukrain¬ 
ian  black  earth  region  and  the  steppe  cover  the  Bouthem  portion  of  European  Russia.  Merc  a 
second  Invasion  route  leads  front  south  Poland  to  the  Industrial  regions  of  the  Dnepr  Dend  and 
the  Donbas,  and  eventually  to  the  Caucasus  and  Urals.  Great  rivers— among  them  the  Dnestr, 
Dnepr,  Donets,  Don,  and  Volga— impede  an  lnvador's  udvnnce  in  this  zone. 

During  World  War  II,  the  vast  swamp  and  forest  areas  on  both  sidos  of  the  main  route  to 
Moscow  became  the  strongholds  of  the  partisan  movement.  Tho  main  centers  were  at  Polotsk 
and  Bryansk.  In  contrust,  the  Ukrntne.  whose  wide  open  spaces  offered  lew  safe  areas  for  par¬ 
tisans,  remained  relatively  free  of  guerrilla  activity. 

Of  the  three  main  Industrial  regions  In  weBtem  Russia— Leningrad,  Moscow,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Ukraine— the  Germuns  captured  only  the  Donbas  (Donets  Basin)  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
areas  occupied  were  largely  agricultural,  and  Soviet  evacuation  and  scorched-earth  policies 
tended  to  reduce  the  industrial  capabilities  of  the  captured  regions. 

All  of  European  Russia  except  for  the  Black  Sea  coast  suffers  the  hardships  of  a  harsh  con¬ 
tinental  climate.  Summers  are  short  and  hot  and  the  relentless  grip  of  dark  winter  seems  end- 
Icsb.  To  make  things  worse,  spring  thaws  and  autumn  rains  turn  the  land  and  its  roads  into  a 
sea  of  mud.  During  these  two  mud  seasons,  each  lasting  for  weeks,  vehicular  traffic  comes  to 
a  virtual  standstill  .t 

By  western  standards,  the  Russian  system  of  communications  in  1941  was  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare.  Only  three  main  communications  arteries  extended 
from  Poland  eastward,  and  even  these  rail  lines  and  roads  were  poor  and  often  structurally  un¬ 
sound.  The  absence  of  lateral  links  in  the  system  was  one  of  its  greatest  weaknesses.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  communications  were  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  because  the  many  bridges  and  culverts 
offered  inviting  targets  for  sabotage  or  demolition. 

The  People  of  the  l  .S.S.R.  and  Their  insurgent  Past 

In  1941  the  Soviet  Union  had  an  estimated  200  million  inhabitants  of  whom  almost  three- 
fourths  were  concentrated  in  European  Russia .  Approximately  50  million  Russians  fell  under 
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temporary  Gurniun  rule.  Although  lb2  ethnic  groups  were  then  registered  In  Russia  and  149 
different  languages  were  spoken,  five  groups  accounted  for  00  percent  of  the  population:  the 
Groat  Russians  (52  percent),  the  Ukrainians  (19  percent),  the  Muslim  Turkic  nations  (11  per¬ 
cent),  and  the  Caucasian  tribes  nnd  the  Belorussians  (4  peroent  each) .  About  one-third  of  the 
(M'ople  lived  In  cities. <• 

Thu  October  revolution  of  1917  and  the  ensuing  consolidation  of  Bolshevik  control  had 
ended  a  long  Russian  tradition  of  conspiracy  and  Insurgency  against  established  authority.  After 
the  Bolsheviks  had  become  rulers,  they  had  ruthlessly  suppressed  insurgent  efforts  by  dissident 
groups. #  Even  the  methods  and  experiences  of  partisan  warfare  had  been  relegated  to  the  safe 
repositories  of  history  books.  Despite  ah  later  propaganda  alalma,  the  Soviet  partisan  move¬ 
ment  of  1941-14  was  the  roeult,  not  of  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  masses,  but  of  deliberate 
plans  and  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  party  and  Its  national,  regional,  and 
local  leaders. 

German  Action*  Unwittlnffly  Encourage  Growth  of  the  Guerrilla  Moiement 

Assuming  that  the  as  yet  undefeated  German  force  oould  vanquish  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  bold 
blitz  campaign,  the  dictator  of  Germany,  Adolf  Hitler,  and  his  advisers  neglected  to  plan  ade¬ 
quately  for  other  contingencies.  Guerrilla  warfare  was  hardly  considered.  During  the  offen¬ 
sives  of  1941,  which  carried  the  German  armies  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  the  Germans  bypassed 
large  numbers  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  scores  of  military  depots .  In  their  headlong  rush  to  the 
east,  the  Germans  neglected  to  mop  up  the  rear  areas  and  thus  handed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  the 
opportunity  to  organize  the  Red  army  stragglers  Into  the  nuclei  of  a  partisan  movement .  The 
swift  advance  of  the  Germans  also  cut  off  many  party  officials,  stranding  them  behind  the  front. 
With  no  chance  of  survival  if  the  Germans  should  capture  them,  these  bypassed  Russians  -  °t  to 
work  building  a  Communist  underground  and  partisan  movement,  for  which  they  furMtbed  the 
leadership.  German  tactical  reverses  In  the  winter  of  1941-1942  gave  the  partisans  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate. 

The  growth  of  an  anti-German  guerrilla  movement  was  greatly  aided— almost  ensured— by 
the  repressive  nature  of  Nazi  occupation  policies,  which  were  designed  to  enalave  the  Russian 
people,  exploit  the  economic  assets  of  the  country,  and  deny  large  groups  of  the  population  the 
political  freedom  they  were  seeking.  The  Nazis  were  totally  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  oc¬ 
cupied  peoples,  in  the  course  of  being  exploited,  starved  to  death. s  Thus  the  partisan  move¬ 
ment,  which  at  first  had  found  little  or  no  support  among  the  people,  gradually  became  the  focal 
point  of  opposition  to  the  Germans  and  often  the  only  refuge  for  the  persecuted . 


*See,  for  example,  Chapter  Four,  "U.S.S.R.  (1917-1921)." 
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lii  mi  address  to  th«  ItuMlsn  iwoplii  on  July  a,  1041,  11  days  after  the  German  assault, 

Hlnlln  signaled  tho  fnrmnUim  of  the  Soviet  partisan  movement: 

Partisan  units,  mounted  und  on  foot,  must  bo  formed; 
division*  und  group*  must  Ini  organized  to  combat  enemy 
troop* ,  to  foment  partisan  warfare  vvurywhoro,  to  blow 
up  bridge*  und  roHiia,  damage  telephone  linen,  not  fire  to 
forests,  stores,  transports  .  In  the  occupied  region  a  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  made  unbearable  for  tho  enomy  and  all 
hln  accomplices.  They  mum  lie  houndod  and  annihilated 
at  every  atop  and  all  their  measures  fruetrated.  • 

Thla  was  the  broad  directive  that  governed  all  plans  and  activities  of  the  partisan  movement 
throughout  its  existence. 

,4n  OrrrrifU'  of  the  lnturftt>nr\—lli  Pheunm  and  lit  Strvnftih 

The  movement  developed  in  three  phases.  The  first,  from  June  to  December  1841,  was  the 
formative  period.  At  this  time  tho  movement  was  small,  numbering  only  some  30,000  men. 

The  German  Invasion  and  lta  speed  of  advance  caught  the  U.S.S.R.  off  guard  and  plunged  Soviet 
plans  and  preparations  Into  a  disarray  that  could  not  be  overcome  by  Improvisation.  The  first 
hard-core  partlenns,  mosUy  Red  army  and  Communist  party  mon,  lacked  popular  support, 
guerrilla  training,  and  adequate  communications.  Their  operations  were  generally  unsuccessful. « 

During  the  second  phnne,  January  to  August  1942,  after  the  German  defeats  in  the  winter 
battles,  the  partisan  movement  was  reorganized  by  the  Soviet  High  Command.  Tighter  control, 
t»tter  training,  nnd  a  vnst  Increase  In  logistical  support  accompanied  an  expansion  in  strength 
U>  about  lid), 000.  The  former  battalion-size  units  became  regiments,  brigades,  and  larger 
groups,  which  aggressively  sought  control  over  large  areas  behind  the  German  lines.  Partisan 
missions  shifted  from  simple  hnrusBmont  of  rear  areas  to  planned  operations  in  tactical  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Hod  army,  with  emphasis  on  cutting  linos  of  communications  and  gathering  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  those  missions  the  partisan  units  were  fairly  effective,  although  their  successes 
provoked  large-scale  countermeasures  and  often  led  them  into  pitched  battle  with  German  forces 
In  whten  they  sufferod  heavy  losses.9 

In  the  later  summer  of  1942,  the  partisan  movement  gradually  passed  Into  its  third  and 
mature  phase.  By  the  time  oi  the  German  surrender  at  Stalingrad  in  early  1943,  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  German  armies  would  eventually  have  to  retreaVund  that  the  Soviets  would  re¬ 
turn  arid  rctnstitute  control  over  German-held  areas.  Partisan  strength  and  local  support 
accordingly  increased.  The  guerrillas  rcnchcd  their  peak  number  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  In  the  summer  of  1943.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  diluted  the  fighting  qualities 
of  units .  While  the  original  partisan  formations  had  consisted  largely  of  former  lied  army 


personnel,  up  to  two-thirds  were  now  local  conscripts.  Despite  o tapped -up  training,  efficiency 
remained  low.  This,  however,  was  partially  balanced  by  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  indifference  to  moderate  support.  The  organization  and  control  of  the  partisan  units, 
us  well  as  logistics,  were  also  improved  by  the  Soviet  High  Command. 

With  the  westward  advance  of  the  Red  army,  partisan  missions  changed  from  acts  of  terror 
against  collaborators  and  sabotage  against  economic  and  industrial  installations  to  n  "war  of  the 
rails,"  the  concerted,  large-scale  attack  against  German  supply  lines.  These  activities— coor¬ 
dinated  in  the  lace  summer  of  1943  and  again  in  January- February  1944  with  massive  Red  army 
operations— culminated  in  June  1944,  in  guerrilla  attacks  designed  to  paralyze  the  German  army 
Just  before  the  lnunchlngof  the  final  Soviet  offensive .  This  much-propagandized  effort,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  which  may  have  been  somewhat  overemphasized,  was  the  final  effort  of  the  movement. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Soviet  armies  crossed  into  Poland,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  guerrilla 
warfare . 

Soviet  Planning  for  Guerrilla  Warfare 

While  the  operations  of  the  partisan  movement  passed  through  three  phases,  only  one  basic 
change  in  its  organization  occurred.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  when  Stalin  had  called  for 
the  formation  of  partisan  units,  the  Instrument  for  executing  these  orders  did  not  exlet.  One 
reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  strategists  apparently  had  envisioned  an  offensive 
toward  the  west,  which  would  have  made  a  partisan  movement  unnecessary .  Another  reason 
may  have  been  the  fear  that  open  preparations  for  guerrilla  warfare  would  have  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  government.  A  general  scheme  for  partisan  warfare  had  been 
planned,  however,  though  only  the  highest  political  and  military  leaders  knew  about  it.  Based 
on  a  regional  concept,  it  was  to  be  Implemented  by  the  party,  the  NKVD,  and  the  Red  army .  to 

In  the  inlt  al  confusion  following  the  German  invasion  of  1941,  which  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prine  to  Stalin  and  his  close  advisers,  the  Soviet  leaders  were  only  partially  successful  In  Im¬ 
plementing  their  secret  plans.  These  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  slow  and  deliberate 
Red  army  withdrawal  would  allow  party  and  state  officials  time  to  organize  multilayered  and 
complex  partisan  and  dlversionist  networks.  The  party  Central  Committee  at  the  All-Union  and 
Union  Republic  levels  was  to  organize  the  insurgency  along  administrative  channels  leading 
from  the  oblasts  or  provinces,  to  the  rural  and  city  districts,  and  to  state  complexes  such  as 
the  railroads,  industrial  plants,  and  government  farms.  At  the  oblast  and  district  echelons,  a 
dual  command  structure  consisting  of  an  overt  and  an  underground  organization  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  event  of  German  occupation,  the  overt  organizations  were  to  be  evacuated,  to¬ 
gether  with  certain  key  elements  of  the  population  and  all  essential  industrial  machinery;  the 
underground  cadres  were  to  stay  behind  and  activate  a  partisan  movement. 
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The  NKVD  had  the  special  task  of  forming  a  secret  network  of  riversionint  groups  of  agents, 
not  exceeding  seven  operatives  each,  for  active  sabotage.  In  addition,  NKVD  district*  we1 .. 
ordered  to  organize  home  defense  units  known  as  destruction  battalions .  The  missions  ol  those 
units  were  primarily  defensive:  to  prevent  enemy  sabotage  nmt  to  guard  Installations,  The 
NKVD  was  also  charged  with  the  security  function  of  Bt’'eening  prospective  leaders  and  members 
of  the  partisan  movement.  As  the  German  armies  advanced  deeper  Into  Russia,  the  destruction 
battalions  were  nsslgnod  to  the  partisan  movement  and  were  Incorporated  as  combat  battalions 
(otryads)  Into  the  part)*  regional  underground  organization. 

Training  and  especially  supply  of  the  regional  partisan  movement  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Red  army,  specifically  the  Tenth  Departmo.it  of  the  Main  Administration  of  Political 
Propaganda,  which  was  under  the  Immediate  control  of  the  Central  Cor  imltU  e  of  the  Communist 
party.  Through  these  channels,  army  fronts  (army  groups)  and  armies  were  ordered  to  or¬ 
ganize,  direct,  and  supply  partisan  groups  behind  the  German  lines.  Directives  enjoined  com¬ 
missars  and  party  members  never  to  surrender;  if  cut  off,  they  were  to  continue  the  battle  In 
the  German  rear  with  sabotage  and  terrorism. >> 

Genesis  of  the  Guerrilla  Movement  and  It*  Political  Implication* 

The  Red  army  units  bypassed  by  the  German  army  initially  constituted  a  larger  reservoir 
of  manpower  for  guerrilla  warfare  than  did  the  reglonrl  partisan  units.  Army  leaders  and  po¬ 
litical  commissars  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  fanatical  cole  around  which  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  stragglers  fn»d  escapees  from  prisoner-of-war  camps  could  be  organized.  Partisan 
units  were  first  formed  in  the  areas  in  which  large  encirclement  battles  had  been  fought.  In  the 
Ukraine,  where  terrain  did  not  favor  guerrilla  activities  and  popular  support  was  not  at  first 
forthcoming,  the  Soviet  command  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dropping  small  groups  of  para- 
troop  commandos  behind  German  lines  with  orders  to  destroy  specific  Ur  gets  and  gather  intelli¬ 
gence.  These  efforts,  which  bore  the  marks  of  hasty  improvisation,  achieved  little  or  nothing. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  command,  however,  the  value  of  the  partisan  movement  was  not 
diminished  by  its  small  accomplishments .  Faced  with  a  choice  between  abandoning  the  move¬ 
ment  or  trying  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument  of  political  strategy  and  tactical  operations, 
the  Russians  in  the  winter  of  1941-42  decided  on  the  latter.  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
revitalizing  and  reorganizing  the  partisan  movement  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  only  through 
an  underground  could  the  Communist  party  hope  to  maintain  a  political  hold  on  the  occupied 
areas.  This  factor  may  well  have  outweighed  any  possible  military'  considerations. 

Development  of  a  Centralised  Partisan  Organisation 

If  the  partisan  movement  was  to  live  and  succeed,  an  effective  chain  of  command  was  ur¬ 
gently  needed.  The  Soviet  leaders  shifted  emphasis:  Instead  of  dealing  separately  with 
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numerous  small  and  often  isolated  Individual  partisan  units,  thoy  be|(an  to  consider  the  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole.  A  oentrallzod  organisation  was  gradually  developed  and  was  complete  by  the 
spring  of  1942.  The  new  organisation  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for  regional  differences 
and  shifting  tactical  needs,  but  the  line  of  authority  was  always  clear-cut.  What  was  more,  the 
new  organization  proved  itself  effective  in  action  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  struggle. 

Absolute  control  of  the  partisan  movement  was  vested  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
All-Union  Communist  purty  and  Us  executive  organ,  the  National  Defense  Committee. «  New 
in  the  chain  of  command  was  the  Central  Staff  of  the  Partisan  Movement,  established  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Red  Array  Supreme  Command.  The  Red  army's  Influence  over  the  partisan 
movement,  which  had  been  greatest  during  the  first  phase,  found  recognition  in  the  appointment 
of  Marshal  Klimenti  Voroshilov  as  its  oommander  in  chief.  The  real  power,  however,  lay  with 
the  party  and  lta  representative,  Panteleimon  Pononuu-enko,  first  secretary  of  the  Belorussian 
Communist  Party ,  He  was  the  chief  of  staff  and  appears  to  have  been  the  actual  commander  of 
the  movement,  is 

The  central  staff  controlled  the  partisan  front  staffs,  which  were  organized  at  the  level  of 
the  various  army  front  headquarters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Kalinin  Front,  West  Front,  and 
Bryansk  Front,  which  together  opposed  the  German  Army  Group  Center,  were  each  paralleled 
by  &  partisan  front  staff,  whose  ftwetion  it  was  to  pass  on  directives  received  from  the  central 
staff,  issue  additional  orders  for  its  own  sector  in  coordination  with  the  front  staff,  handle  per¬ 
sonnel  and  logistical  matters,  and  collect  intelligence  data.  On  the  level  of  each  field  army,  a 
partisan  operational  group  fulfilled  similar  missions  oh  a  commensurate ly  narrower  scale. 

Organisation  of  Partisans  Behind  German  Lines 

In  the  German  rear  areas,  the  partisan  movement  retained  a  dual  chain  of  command— par¬ 
tisan  and  party .  Operational  partisan  centers,  similar  in  structure  to  the  operational  groups, 
were  established  to  control  partisan  operations  over  large  areaB.  They  received  their  orders 
from  their  corresponding  operational  groups  and  in  some  instances  from  higher  partisan  staffs, 
including  the  central  staff. 

Next  in  the  chain  of  command  were  the  partisan  brigades,  sometimes  also  referred  to  or 
designated  as  regiments.  The  brigades  had  developed  from  the  otrvads.  often  by  absorbing  one 
or  more  of  them  during  the  period  of  expansion.  The  partisan  units  of  1941  had  rarely  exceeded 
300  men.  By  1942,  however,  the  new  brigades  numbered  1,000  to  2,000  members  and  sometimes 
more.  The  size  of  a  brigade  was  governed  by  practical  considerations:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
shortage  of  qualified  commanders  and  the  need  for  control  and  sustained  operations  made  it 
imperative  to  enlarge  the  otryads:  on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  brigades  had  to  be 
tailored  to  match  the  resources  of  a  given  base  area  and  the  available  means  of  communications 
and  control .  Units  that  grew  too  large  became  attractive  targets  for  large-scale  countermeasures 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOVIET  PARTISAN  MOVEMENT 

AFTER  SPRING  1942 
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and  faced  destruction.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  organization  of  brigades,  but 
most  were  subdivided  into  battalions.  In  some  instances  a  partisan  division  command  was 
created  as  an  intermediate  headquarters  between  partisan  centers  and  brigades  or  independent 
regiments. 

Tne  Communist  party  held  the  reins  through  two  channels.  One  was  through  a  commissar 
and  an  NKVD  official  operating  on  the  level  cf  the  military  commander  at  all  echelons  of  the 
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Red  army  and  the  purtlnan  movement.  The  other  channel  wee  through  the  National  Defense 
Committee  and  territorial  partisan  staffs,  territorial  party  centers  in  the  German  rear,  and 
district  party  committees  In  the  occupied  areas.  At  corresponding  levels  in  the  enemy  rear, 
the  party  territorial  organization  and  the  partisan  movement  closely  coordinated  their  missions. 

Logistic*  and  Discipline 

Logistic  support  for  the  partisan  movement,  which  had  been  haphazard  in  1941,  was  tightly 
controlled  after  the  new  organization  took  hold.  Ammunition,  weapons,  explosives,  medical 
supplies,  spare  parts,  and  even  the  morale  builders  of  tobacco,  liquor,  and  mall  were  airdropped 
or  landed  on  partisan-built  landing  stripa .  Key  personnel  were  brought  in  Rnd  casualties- even 
some  prisoners  of  wsr— taken  out  on  a  regular  basis .  Allotment  and  shipment  of  supplies  was 
from  major  supply  bases  to  subsidiary  bases,  and  this  distribution  was  regularly  handled  by 
supply  sections .  For  staples  the  partisans  continued  to  rely  on  local  reaourcea.  During  the 
last  phase  of  the  war,  partisan  supply  developed  into  a  large-scale  logistical  operation,  but  al¬ 
though  partisan  units  were  often  heavily  armed,  in  some  areas  even  with  tanks  and  crew-oper¬ 
ated  weapons,  they  were  not  nearly  so  well  equipped  as  regular  units.  The  Soviet  command  de¬ 
termined  the  flow  of  supplies  and  could  gauge  the  expected  success  of  any  operation  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  support  it  could  make  available .  Recalcitrant  unite  and  those  that  showed  poor  internal 
discipline  could  be  brought  to  heel  simply  by  withholding  supplies,  and  the  central  staff  never 
hesitated  to  use  this  method . 

Discipline  became  a  real  problem  after  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  partisan  units .  Later 
conscripts  proved  less  willing  or  able  than  the  first  recruits  to  accept  the  rigid  disciplinary 
standards  that  had  prevailed  earlier.  The  Soviets  were  able  to  maintain  discipline  only  through 
continuous,  determined  efforts  of  the  military  commanders,  commissars,  and  party  officials. 
Often  draconian  measures  had  to  be  taken,  Including  the  shooting  of  culprits  before  assembled 
partisan  units.  By  this  means  and  because  the  Germans  regularly  shot  "bandits"  even  when 
they  surrendered,  desertions  were  held  to  the  relatively  low  level  of  10  percent  or  less. 

Such  was  the  organizational  structure,  implemented  early  in  1942,  of  the  Soviet  partisan 
movement.  That  structure  provided  the  basis  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  movement 
and  converted  it  into  a  formidable  instrument  of  Soviet  defense . 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  in  June  1941  followed  Adolf  Hitler's  decision  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  take  possession  of  European  Russia  as  far  east  as  the  Volga  River  and  as 
far  south  as  Astrakhan,  and  to  dominate  these  large  territories  by  a  combination  of  military, 
political,  and  economic  measures.  After  this,  he  reasoned,  he  would  be  master  of  the  European 
continent  and  thus  in  an  unassailable  position. 
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Between  July  1910  and  June  19-11,  Gorman  political  and  mlllUiry  a  gene  tea  worked  on  plans 
for  the  campaign  against  and  the  occupation  of  Russia.  Specific  plana  dealt  with  a  blit/,  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  conducted  ami  successfully  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1941,  and  with  the  military 
occupation,  poltticnl  administration,  and  economic  exploitation  to  follow.  To  some  decree  the 
execution  of  these  plans  Influenced  the  rise  and  development  of  Kucrrilla  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union . 

The  military  campaign  plan,  BAKBAROSSA.  assigned  to  three  army  groups— North,  Center, 
and  South— the  mission  of  crushing  the  Soviet  armed  forces  In  the  western  border  zone  by  a 
series  of  deep  penetrations  combined  with  successive  encirclements,  employing  large  armored 
forces  as  spearheads.  A  total  of  142  German  and  the  equivalent  of  40  other  Axis  divisions,  and 
some  3,000  tanks  and  planes  were  to  be  committed  to  the  campaign.  Hitler  was  bent  on  two 
main  thrusts,  one  aiming  at  Leningrad  tn  the  north,  the  other  at  Stalingrad  and  the  Caucasus  in 
the  south.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  to  drive  straight  for  Moscow.  The  Germans 
never  resolved  these  conflicting  strategic  concepts.  Vacillating  from  one  to  the  other  and  in  the 
end  combining  them,  the  German  High  Command  lost  the  advantage  of  concentrating  Its  force, 
wasted  time  unnecessarily,  and  ultimately  failed  to  obtain  even  one  of  its  main  objectives,  u 

To  Hitler,  the  war  with  Russin  was  more  than  just  another  military  campaign.  His  political 
objectives  were  to  "destroy  Bolshevism  root  and  branch"  and  divide  Russia  into  "socialist  states 
dependent  on  Germany."  Later  he  summed  up  his  policy  as  "first:  conquer;  second:  rtile;  third: 
exploit.  ”i'-  Tnc  army's  place  in  this  scheme  was  confined  to  defeating  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 
Hitler  deliberately  curtailed  the  army's  jurisdiction:  as  It  ndvaneed  east,  the  army  was  to  pass 
the  res|>onsib)lity  for  administering  the  conquered  rear  areas  on  to  a  political  administration. 

Adminitlralion  oj  German-Occupied  Areas  and  Rear  Area  Security 

This  political  administration  was  delegated  to  a  newly  created  ministry  under  the  Reich 
Minister  for  Occupied  Eastern  Territories,  Alfred  Rosenberg,  and  to  its  subordinate  reich  com¬ 
missariats  that  were  to  operate  in  the  Baltic  States,  Belorussia,  the  Ukraine,  and— so  went  the 
plans— Moscow  and  the  Caucasus.  Heinrich  Himmler— who  as  Reichsfuher  SS  (Schutzstaffeln 
der  Nationalsozialistisrhen  Deutschen  Arbeiterpartei)  headed  a  Nazi  party  organization  having 
unusual  political,  military,  ami  |x>lice  functions— was  empowered  to  "clean  up"  these  areas  by 
eliminating  all  Communist  functionaries  and  other  "undesirables."  The  army  protested  against 
these  so-called  Commissar  Orders  as  senseless  and  potentially  damaging  to  rear  area  security. 
Hitler's  answer  was  to  authorize  the  SS  to  extend  its  activities  right  into  the  tactical  operations 
zone . 

Deprived  of  an  overall  rear  area  security  mission,  the  army  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
such  security  functions  as  it  retained  to  its  chief  of  supply  and  administration  (G-4)  and  his 
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counterparts  on  the  army  ((roup  and  army  level*.  For  administrative  purposes,  tho  army  groups 
and  field  armies  subdivided  their  rear  areas  into  regional,  rural  distriot,  and  urban  areas.  Floor 
area  security  w«s  thus  removed  from  the  operational  chain  of  command. 

On  the  premise  that  the  campaign  would  be  no  short  that  the  Russians  could  not  raise  an 
effective  partisan  movement,  and  owing  to  manpower  shortages,  tho  German  army  planners 
docidod  to  forgo  organizing  special  counterguerrilla  forces.  For  guarding  supply  routes  and 
installations,  controlling  traffic,  and  handling  prisoners  of  war,  the  army  high  command  saatgned 
three  security  divisions  to  each  army  group.  A  typical  security  division  comprised  one  infantry 
regiment,  one  artillery  battalion,  and  some  national  guard  and  police  battalions.  Except  for 
certain  specialized  units,  these  were  the  forces  whoae  principal  mission  would  be  to  deal  with 
the  guerrillas.  The  security  divisions  probably  had  a  complement  of  100,000  men  In  1041  and 
up  to  150,000  In  1943,  a  number  too  small  to  cope  with  the  growing  partisan  movement.  They 
wore  poorly  equipped  and  organized,  and  they  lacked  mobility.  Their  greatest  deficiency,  how¬ 
ever,  was  their  lack  of  training  for  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  German  decision  not  to  organize  oounterguerrllls  forces  was  soon  seen  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  first  incidents  of  guerrilla  activity  occurred  within  days  of  the  German  attack 
and  forced  combat  units  to  turn  back  to  pacify  sectors  in  their  rear  Instead  of  executing  their 
primary  missions.  Even  after  security  forces  had  been  assigned,  their  inadequacy  in  numbers 
and  capabilities  required  the  diversion  of  combat  elements  for  rear  area  security  tasks.  Field 
commanders  were  thus  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  continuously  having  to  decide  between 
carrying  out  operations  at  their  front  or  at  their  rear.  The  problem  of  countering  guerrilla 
activity  proved  to  be  Insoluble  because,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Germans  approached  it 
defensively. 

Germane  Gain  Experience  With  A ntiguerril/a  Operations 

German  counterguerrilla  operations  may  be  divided  into  three  phases  coinciding  with  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  partisan  movement:  June-December  1941,  January-August  1942,  and 
September  1942- July  1944. 

IXirlng  the  first  phase,  the  Germans  had  an  Important  advantage  in  that  the  partisans  did 
not  have  the  support  of  the  people.  Many  elements  of  the  population  hoped  to  win  German  sup¬ 
port.  so  as  to  achieve  at  least  a  modest  degree  of  political  freedom,  while  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  passive  and  did  not  oppose  the  occupation. 

Most  guerrilla  activities  were  on  a  small-unit  scale  and  German  counteroperations  gener¬ 
ally  did  not  involve  units  larger  than  divisions.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  only  battalions  and  regi¬ 
ments  were  involved.  German  tactics  generally  consisted  of  guarding  main  lines  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  applying  normal  security  precautions  at  headquarters  and  Installations.  When  par¬ 
tisan  bands  caused  trouble  in  specific  areas,  the  Germans  launched  a  large-scale  attack  that 
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usually  succeeded  In  dlaiwrsing  or  eliminating  them.  Thu  ratio  of  partisan*  to  imtlguerrUlu 
forces  In  these  engagements  uvetnged  sliout  one  to  eight.  The  usual  tactical  maneuver  was 
enclrdemont  ami  concentric  Attack.  These  tactics  were  most  successful  la  the  Ukraine,  where 
the  terrain  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  partisan*  favored  the  German  approach.  They 
were  least  effective  In  the  central  and  northern  sectors  of  the  conquered  areas,  where  large 
numbers  of  partisans  were  operating. 

German i  Coctijy  Their  Tactic* 

By  the  fall  of  1941,  enough  first-hand  experience  had  been  gathered  that  the  army  high  com¬ 
mand  could  issue  guidelines  for  antlguerrllls  warfare ,  These  reflected  the  situation  at  the  time 
and  proposed  tactical  remedies,  but  did  not  take  Into  sufficient  account  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  partisan  movement,  which  were  political,  psychological,  and  economic.  In  nny  case,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  army  to  adopt  measures  that  would  counteract  the  political  blundore  of  Nazi 
functionaries  in  the  occupied  areas. 

The  army  high  command  distinguished  five  types  of  antiguorrllla  measures.  Pacification 
operations,  Involving  the  complete  occupation  by  troop  detachments  of  all  significant  localities 
In  a  partisan-controlled  area,  were  effective  but  time -consuming  and  exceeded  the  army's  ca¬ 
pability  .  Large-scale  operations,  in  which  partisan  groups  were  encircled  and  destroyed  by  far 
superior  forces  through  concentric  maneuver,  wore  also  ap  effective  method,  provided  enough 
troops  could  be  assembled  to  draw  a  tight  ring  around  the  guerrillas  and  their  stronghold.  Small- 
scale  operations  usually  consisted  of  attacks  by  relatively  small -unit  strike  force*  on  specific 
objectives,  such  as  guerrilla  armed  camps;  such  attacks  made  the  utmost  use  of  the  elements  of 
surprise  and  prior  intelligence.  Mopptng-up  operations,  employed  after  a  partisan  unit  had  l»en 
broken  up  by  aome  other  action,  wore  Intended  to  clonr  an  nrea  or  supply  line.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  atrongpolnta  was  a  defensive  measure  designed  to  protect  certain  localities  containing 
troops,  headquarters,  or  supplies  and  waa  used  most  often  along  lines  of  communications .  is 

German*  Recruit  Local  People  Who  Do  Not  Support  Partisan* 

la  areas  under  Us  control,  the  German  army  soon  resorted  to  recruiting  indigenous  forma¬ 
tions,  which  were  quite  successfully  employed  in  police  and  guard  duty  and  in  intelligence  work. 

A  wide  variety  of  units  was  organized,  among  them  the  auxiliary  guard  and  service  troops 
(HiifswEchmannschaften  or  "Hiwi's"),  engineer  groups,  and  local  auxiliary  police  (Ordnungs- 
dienst).  The  Germans  also  made  extensive  use  of  locally  recruited  agents  (Vertraucnsleute 
or  "V-Leute") .  These  indigenous  forces  materially  assisted  local  administration,  conserved 
German  manpower,  and  helped  to  restrict  partisan  activities. 

During  the  first  phase  of  counterguerrilla  operations,  in  the  last  half  of  1941,  the  Germans 
were  successful  because  the  partisans  were  unorganized  and  the  people  did  not  support  them.  It 
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wax  i)  ih’I'UhI  of  experimentation  lor  the  Germans ,  There  was  not  enough  lime,  however,  to 
apply  the  new  guidelines  I w lore  one  of  the  worm  winters  In  HuhmIum  history  combined  with  Ger- 
nmn  military  defeats  to  frustrate  such  gains  an  the  (Jormnns  Imd  Itoon  ahlo  to  make  against  the 
guerrillas. 

At  Winter  Set*  In ,  Army  Commander*  St  ret*  Inleilipent'e  anil  l*»yop» 

Tito  abound  phase  of  coanterguerllln  operations  liegan  with  the  German  halt  Indore  Moscow 
In  December  UM1.  Throughout  the  winter  montha,  It  took  every  ounoe  of  German  strength  and 
every  laat  man  to  hold  the  front  and  to  guard  *  ie  tenuoua  aupply  Unea.  Large  arena  In  the 
nmiioa'  rear  woro  thua  atrlp|>ed  of  garrlaona  and  foil  prey  to  the  partisans.  Disintegration  of 
sections  along  the  German  front  allnwod  the  Itaaalana  to  eatabllsh  corrldora  to  many  pnrtiann 
arena,  The  three  largest  stronghold  positions  wore  east  and  northwest  of  Vitebsk,  north  and 
south  of  Bryansk,  and  In  the  Yolnyn - Dorogulm /.It  area  south  of  tho  Smolensk- Vyazma  railroad. 

(ierman  commanders,  moantlmo,  had  Ixjgun  to  apply  the  new  doctrine  and  techniques  In  an 
effort  to  counter  the  growing  partisan  throat.  They  Improved  their  Intelligence  capabilities 
through  radio  Intelligence,  reconnaissance  prisoner  Interrogations,  ami  agents.  Commanders 
were  therefore  generally  well  informed  about  partisan  strongtlt,  dispositions ,  mid  intentions. 

Tito  Orman  army  also  made  progress  in  some  of  its  propaganda  efforts.  For  the  first 
time,  promises  wore  given  that  the  lives  of  commissars  would  lx?  spared  If  thoy  surrendered; 
and  this  policy  sometimes  brought  unexpectedly  good  results.  Within  their  narrow  jurisdictions, 
some  field  armies  unofficially  instituted  a  policy  of  encouraging  defections.  Psychological  ad¬ 
vantages  also  accrued  from  the  fact  thnt  many  Russians  served  the  Gormans  in  Indigenous  police 
units . 

Limitation *  on  Anlipuerrilla  Operation* 

hi  counterguerrilla  operations  die  Germans  were  hampered  by  limitations  of  strength. 

Their  operations  had  to  lie  highly  selective  and,  since  they  required  the  use  of  sorely  needed 
combat  forces  thnt  had  to  Ik*  withdrawn  temporarily  from  the  front,  coaid  lx>  launched  only  when 
the  situation  had  Itecome  critical,  or  when  results  appeared  to  l>e  extraordinarily  promising. 

By  the  spring  of  11)12,  rear  area  commanders  were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  partisan 
threat  to  their  lines  of  communications.  The  Germans  were  now  forced  to  commit  entire  com¬ 
bat  divisions,  supplemented  by  security  m-d  ‘e  llgcnous  forces  and  supported  by  planes,  in  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  meticulously  executed  encirclement  operations,  if  they  wished  to  pacify  a  large 
partisan-controlled  area.  They  tried  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  of  troops  with  intensive 
air  raids  and  strafing  of  recognized  partisan  strongholds.  In  addition  to  the  physical  damage 
that  could  lx?  inflicted  on  base  camps,  air  attacks  appeared  to  lx?  effective  in  breaking  down 
partisan  morale.  But  the  Luftwaffe  never  had  enough  planes  to  exploit  this  opportunity. 


Operation  HANNOVER  Break*  Up  Soviet  Group  Belov 

A  good  example  of  the  tyj*  of  Inrgc-sonlo  operations  the  Germans  launched  In  the  aprlng 
ami  summer  of  11)42  woe  OjwratUm  HANNOVER.  The  Germans  committed  dements  of  throe 
corps.  with  seven  divisions  ami  numerous  smaller  unite,  numbering  lw.000  to  20,000  mon," 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fourth  Army.  Tliey  were  deployed  against  Soviet  Group  Belov,  con¬ 
doling  of  an  eetlmeted  1 8,000  pnrtleane  and  regulnr  foroee  that  the  Red  army  had  Infiltrated. 

The  urea  In  which  Soviet  Group  Qelov  hold  complete  control  was  loontod  southwest  of  Vyaxma, 
between  Velnya  and  Dorogobuzh.  It  meaeured  about  70  mtlee  In  longth  and  40  miles  across.  To 
eliminate  Belov,  the  Germans  encircled  the  entire  area;  then,  in  operations  lasting  a  full  month 
(May  24  to  June  22,  1042),  they  attacked  from  three  sides,  driving  the  partisans  against  the 
Fourth,  pinching  off  slxnble  elements  In  two  successive  unclrclemonts,  before  pushing  the  rem¬ 
nants  against  u  final  blocking  position.  Tho  hat'd  core  of  Belov's  group  broke  out  of  tho 
tightening  ring  during  the  last  phase,  but  most  wore  wiped  out  in  subsequent  pursuit.  The 
Germans  Inflicted  casualties  of  about  16,000,  Including  over  5,000  killed,  and  they  captured  or 
destroyed  10  tanks,  251  guns,  and  15  planes.  Approximately  2,000  guerrillas  somehow  managed 
to  hide. 

The  Germans  followed  up  the  operation  with  a  program  of  political  pacification,  which  was 
greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  few  males  were  left  In  the  area.  Efforts  were  made  to  win  tho 
support  of  the  Inhabitants  and  convince  them  that  their  lot  would  be  eaeed  if  they  cooperated  by 
forming  self-defense  units  and  reporting  partisans  to  the  German  authorities .  These  efforts 
were  so  successful  that  the  Soviet  command  was  unable  to  revive  the  partisan  movement  In  this 
area  despite  repeated  efforts . 

Nevertheless,  the  Germans  paid  heavily  for  their  success.  They  lost  about  500  men  killed 
and  1,500  wounded  or  missing— less  than  15  percent  of  partisan  losses  but  10  percent  of  their 
own  strength.  The  fact  that  Belov  and  his  closest  collaborators  w**re  able  to  escape  proved  to 
the  Germans  that  they  had  not  concentrated  enough  troopB  for  the  Initial  operation.  The  opera¬ 
tion  also  showed  that,  given  adequate  resources,  time,  and  support,  regular  troops  could  elim¬ 
inate  the  partisans  even  In  forbidding  terrain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that 
Operation  HANNOVER  was  not  representative  of  the  German  counterguerrilla  effort.  It  showed 
what  could  be  done  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  these  did  not  prevail  in  most  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  rear  areas.  In  the  sectors  under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  German  army  had  developed  new  and 
efficient  methods,  but  it  lacked  sufficient  means  to  apply  them.  The  army  was  thus  unable  to 
destroy  the  partisans  before  the  Russian  armies  took  the  offensive. 


"At  that  time  German  divisions  were  at  best  about  half  strength. 
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,4a  tin  moot  Hr$in  f it  IStll  Bttrk,  Thoy  (omr  lnrr*tuin^ly  Into  I'.onjUrt 
With  l*orli$oo» 

Vhe  Inal  phase  u(  Opt  man  roonterittierrllln  t,|Kir«tlona  l*t«an  in  the  fall  of  ItNll.  Herman 
had  reached  mm  mi*  hh  the  t'mienaua  untl  HtnlPtgvail,  UK  then  the  fortunes  of  war  dumped, 
Mialtnpiad  was  itw*  llaminp  alpvul,  On  t'nhrnary  it,  ttM,\  JJ  Herman  didalona,  rulueesl  to 
JMo.iMtu  men  Mint  i  tn  off  at  Ntnltitprad  from  Urn  rent  of  Use  t'armait  army,  surrendered  l  iom 
then  on  the  Med  arms  steadily  rolled  Mark  the  Herman  lines.  I'he  preat  withdrawal  Ix'^nn  At  th« 
ss'enttM'ii  approach  to  ihe  Volpii  and  ended  In  the  summer  of  IU44  tut  I  ha  hanks  of  the  Vistula.  An 
the  Herman  army  to. I  twck,  it  crowded  into  arena  where  the  parUstins  had  thrived  with  ralatlva 
impunilx  Allhoupit  (ter man  Itnea  ssere  now  ahorter  nmt  ahoitltl  have  team  easier  to  guard, 

the  partisan  movement  tuot  grown  Into  a  more  formidable  threat.  The  OernrMia  countered  with 
a  nevtaa  ol  large  ncalt  ><»  iguerritla  r  peratlons  and  Intensification  of  local  nntlpnrllann  auttona, 
To  conserve  their  own  fui'cea,  tlsey  natal  non -Herman  Axis  troops  In  security  mlaau  na,  and  re¬ 
s'  rutted  ami  employed  indigenous  unite, 

'''he  ilermao  army  had  learned  during  the  winter  or  la  In  of  lim-til  that  only  npgt'esalv* 
metis's  sutuld  check  the  partisans  lloldlrg  garrisons  ami  outposts,  pot  fundnrlly  patrolling 
purl  i»m -Infested  areaa,  ami  making  occasional  sweeps  or  alette  si  recognl  tcd  strongholds meant 
icmatmng  permanently  on  the  defenaive,  It  had  Imcmne  aUundanl'y  clear  that  rear  area  aeourlty 
troopa  alone  vouhl  not  csmtam  the  guerrlllna.  t'omhat  trvmpa  lutd  to  la*  committed,  preaaure 
maintained.  and  the  anpport  of  the  people  won, 

Niilrr  Afifirovn  m  hi* w  Army  l*oliry  Hot  tirrmon  Authority  Hrmmin*  IHviilrA 

Mime  steps  in  ths  sight  direction  had  already  heen  taken.  The  army  staff  had  mnde  the 
ftrat  move  in  tha  spring  of  UNI  Uy  snjotntng  auUmllnaU?  command  a  u*  refrain  from  tndtacrtm- 
tnule  tolleellve  reprisals  In  August  ItHti,  the  nrmy  high  command  ahifted  the  rea|*nnatbllUy 
for  csamlerguei  cilia  operations  from  the  chief  of  supply  ami  adminUdratton  to  the  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  operations.  I'hta  derlaion  reflected  the  (act  that  counterguerrilla  operatluna  had 
lati  ome  to*  vital  as  operations  at  the  front  amt  acknnw|edgs<d  that  lailh  araan  of  operation*  were 
miimtepcndenl  t  vpesieiue  also  Had  ahown  mat  tactical  oommandei*  weie  more  eager  to  com¬ 
mit  comlsat  linvea  to  unlipaiitaao  o|*eraliona  if  they  were  given  control. 

•  Intel  sanctioned  tltc  new  arms  polios  on  August  1H,  UMU.t  Not  only  was  the  war  against 
llsu  paitiHatsH  »o  U  s-oiieUlered  a  part  ot  general  oja'iatUosa,  tail  mllilary  mean*  svero  to  t*.  com- 
toned  wills  |Hihu,  nl  i  oonomlc  and  pHS  clt<>|oalci«!  mcassu'cs  lit  an  alletO|)l  lo  ptlcilv  t>||  Uty'MMM*  ~— * 
ns^ls  iHtallle  |s!|ailHUois,  u«aoraic*ea  were  to  la>  ptven  of  at  least  is  mtistmoin  aoltstsiance  level  in 
the  stami-Hnt  ol  living,  and  reward;!  wort*  lo  t*i  elicit'd  to  thttae  srl»>  woultl  ctdlalstralc  apatosi 
tltc  aster t  tl las,  lU’l'O  t< tails  tllller  alas*  approved  ihc  roc rttl uncut  of  nails'*-  Itussiuns  fo»  the 
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formation  of  Indigenous  military  nml  paramilitary  unitn-whloh  hml  In  u  number  of  cases  already 
Ixmn  quietly  accomplished -nml  their  commitment  In  countorguerrllln  o|>erutiona,  ** 

Although  vontrnl  of  oiierntlonM  wn»  placed  in  the  lamds  of  motion)  uommandors  and  the  dual 
oluiln  of  oomtnnnd  In  the  military  establishment  had  thus  boon  Abolished,  division  of  rosponsl- 
litllty  iRM  gUiod  outside  the  army  oomltnt  aonu  unit  renr  ureas.  liehind  these,  Himmler  wtta 
given  Hole  r«*|>onslhllliy  (or  all  nntlpnrtlsnn  actions,  operating  through  the  rotoh  commissars 
and  the  military  governoru,  The  authority  of  the  US  was  also  broadened  to  encompass  tho  ool- 
lootlon  and  evaluation  of  all  Intelligence  on  the  psitisnn  movomeni, 

.4  AVrfai  of  IS* to  Mors*  To  Counter  the  Partisan  Warfare 

To  overuome  the  perennial  shortage  of  security  forces,  Hitler  ordered  army  training  and 
replacement  units,  schools,  and  air  force  ground  installations  rodepioyed  from  Germany  to 
areas  under  partisan  pressure.  He  directed  that  security  forces  thAt  Imd  been  pressed  into 
frontline  duty  he  returned  to  (heir  primary  function.  The  term  "partiaan,"  connoting  freedom 
fighter,  was  to  he  replaued  by  "bandit,"  in  a  payeholgieal  move  deaigned  to  discredit  the 
guerrillas. 

Himmler  and  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command  (OKW)  both  isaued  formal  directives  on 
upeotflo  tautios  and  procedures  for  oounterguorrilla  operations  in  September  end  November 
IMS.  •»  The  most  Important  of  these  now  tnetruotione  dealt  with  intelligence,  population  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  use  of  indigenous  personnel.  Taotlce  remained  essentially  unchanged. 

The  most  useful  source  of  German  intelligence  was  the  tnonu.  ring  of  Soviet  radio  broad¬ 
casts!  inter  rogations  of  loosl  residents  and  agents*  reports  often  filled  in  essential  details  about 
.Soviet  Intentions.  To  seek  nut  partisan  units  and  test  th«  loyalty  of  ths  Inhabitants,  the  Germane 
formed  muck  partisan  bands.  Ail  rosldents  wore  registered  and  the  movements  of  non-roatdents 
ooniralU  . 


A  Network  of  Strongpolnts  and  Arnud  Inlctorkl ij  Village*  Protected  by  local  Vnit* 

The  Hermans  originated  a  system  of  Interlocking  strongpolnts  along  main  supply  arteries 
ami  raised  self-defense  unils  in  the  villages  m.der  their  administration.  They  were  thus  able 
to  spread  u  netwurk  of  armed  villages  (Wehrdorfer)  —precursors  of  strategic  hamlets— across 
many  districts,  and  they  reinforced  the  system  hy  providing  reliable  signal  communications. 

Ill  mi  tiiiii|iiliin  Ilf  IHHII  IHInli'l'I'mliil  iijilli  III  llllij  ilm  Imisl  Him  itrlpa  up  is  HI  i»|iyi  wid^  gang 
the  supply  routes  were  aeuurity  senes  amt  patrolled  them  with  mobile  commando  groups 
\  jngdkommamioH) . 

In  villages  the  Hermans  raised  auxiliary  |toWee  forces  lOrdnungsdlenst  or  OD)  to  maintain 
order  nnd  provide  local  security1  under  the  direction  uf  appointed  mayors.  In  regions  under 


heavy  partisan  pressure,  the  01)  was  reinforced  by  mUitiu  units  I  MUUgruppon)  of  up  to  battalion 
strength.  The  objective  wan  to  provide  each  district  with  one  militia  battalion,  subsequently 
renumed  c is VI  guard  t  Volkswohr)  battalion.  Tho  expansion  of  the  militia  led  In  llMIi  to  the  on- 
UiblUhinont  of  the  Osttruppon  or  euHtern  troops,  which  resembled  a  foreign  legion. 

The  number  of  Indigenous  forces  could  be  quite  Impressive,  an  the  example  of  the  larger 
Bryansk  area  shows.  The  eastern  |x>rt!on  of  tho  Bryansk  Ht'en,  undor  the  control  of  tho  Second 
Pnniior  Army,  had  ill  eastern  tioop  and  12  civil  guard  battalions.  In  tho  western  |K>rtlon,  undor 
the  control  of  Army  Grout)  Center,  the  22 hit  Security  Division  built  111)  armed  villager  and 
manned  them  with  10,000  01)  mcn.io 

Experiment*  in  Local  Autonomy.  Kamintky  and  Vlotot 

In  tho  Lokot  district,  some  50  miles  south  of  Bryansk,  Hitler  had  In  one  Instance  already 
permitted  an  experiment  In  quusi-autonnmous  govommont.  A  Russian  collaborator  by  the  name 
of  Bronislav  Kaminsky  took  charge  of  tlto  district  and  formed  a  brigade  of  12  battalions.  Dis¬ 
ciplined.  mobile,  anti  well  armed.  Kaminsky’s  followers  numbered  9,000  men  by  the  fall  of  1942. 
With  lids  force,  he  not  only  kept  his  own  district  free  of  partisans,  but  supplied  German  author¬ 
ities  with  nntlpariiscn  units  for  employment  in  neighboring  districts.  While  it  lasted,  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  a  model  of  successful  untipnrtisan  control  achieved  by  gaining  the  support  of  tho 
people.  2  * 

Another  opportunity  for  rallying  tho  Russian  people  In  the  oucupied  territories  was  handed 
the  Germans  when  captured  Gen.  Andrei  A.  Vlasov  lent  himself  to  form  n  movement  and  nrmy 
known  by  his  name,  ft  wus  to  be  organised  from  arnung  Russian  prisoners  of  war  for  tho  pur¬ 
pose  of  uniting  all  Russians  In  an  anti-Communlst  state.  Although  Vlasov  had  some  success, 
especially  In  tho  field  of  psychological  warfare,  tho  very  existence  of  such  n  movement  run 
counter  to  Hitler's  long-  range  plans.  Not  until  1914,  when  It  wus  much  too  late,  did  Vlasov 
obtain  official  German  recognition. 

(•ermont  Fail  To  Exploit  filiation  Grievance* 

The  German  failure  Uj  exploit  fully  and  completely  the-  \,irtous  collalwrntlvc  indigenous 
movements  was  a  singular  mistake  In  Itself,  but  it  lietraved  tho  basic  Nasi  view  that  the  Slavs 
were  I'nternienschen.  or  Inferior  people.  German  aottvlly  In  a  number  of  spheres— tho  harsh 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  cruel  administration  of  forced  labor,  the  unnllevlnted  food 
shortages,  the  cluslng  of  local  schools- -provided  realistic  correliorntton  of  their  basic  attitude 
toward  the  local  peoples. 

Given  this  view  of  the  Slavs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  failed  to  rnko  advantage 
of  jiorhnps  the  principal  means  by  which  they  might  have  obtained  widespread  popular  support¬ 
ive  dividing  the  Soviet  collective  terms  among  the  pensunt*.  the  largest  (population  group  in  the 


occupied  /.one,  Plana  for  land  reform  were  sporadically  implemented,  with  nemo  success, 
during  1041,  and  ngrartnn  reform  actually  became  policy  In  February  1042.  In  the  nroae  undor 
Nazi  administration,  land  reform  was  often  viewed  coldly,  (xit  some  reform*  were  instituted  In 
army  areas.  In  general,  the  reform*  wore  poorly  conceived  and,  In  practice,  the  Initially  anti- 
Soviet  pennant— who,  under  the  German!  uTiimte?  OW  Soviets,  could  not  own  land  but  had  to  moot 
crop  quotas— was  unable  to  poroelvo  any  advantage  In  a  foreign  administration,  liven  the  reli¬ 
gious  issue  was  not  exploited  by  the  Germans;  for  example,  German  chaplains  were  not  allowed 
to  minister  to  tho  local  population,  The  offoot  of  these  pollolos  waj  to  confirm  the  Soviet  popu¬ 
lation's  utter  disillusionment  with  the  Germans .  With  the  battle  for  popular  support  lost  through 
conditions  beyond  its  control,  the  German  army  turned  to  military  meana  to  combat  the  partlaan 
menace . 

Large-Scale  Operation!  Against  Guerrillas  in  the  Bryansk  Area 

Typical  examples  of  oounterguerrllla  operations  In  1943  are  provided  by  actions  the  Second 
P&nser  Army  took  in  May  and  June  of  that  year  in  the  Bryanak  area.  During  the  twelve  months 
preceding  May  1943,  the  Germans  had  eliminated  an  estimated  6,000  guerrillas  and  had  ovucuated 
several  thousand  local  residents.  However,  in  the  spring  of  1943,  the  partisan^  were  averaging 
90  attacks  a  month,  mostly  against  lines  of  oommunlcationa-soms  650  miles  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads.  None  of  theae  attacks  crippled  German  supply,  but  about  half  of  them  oauaed  delays  of 
up  to  twelve  hours  ■  Partisan  strength  in  the  greater  Bryansk  area  fluctuated  between  10,000 
and  20,000,  with  half  oonoentrated  In  the  forests  south  of  the  town  and  the  other  half  unevenly 
divided  between  the  northern  and  western  seotors.  They  were  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
loual  sympathisers .  The  partisans  presented  a  great  danger  to  the  Germans  In  the  event  of  a 
general  Soviet  offensive  In  the  area,  and  the  Second  Panzer  Army  realised  that  it  must  daal  with 
this  threat  while  it  could. 

The  panaor  army  planned  five  soparate,  coordinated,  and  large-scale  operations  for  May 
and  June  1943,  committing  an  estimated  60,000  men,  Tho  two  largest  and  most  effective  opera¬ 
tions  were  PHEBCHliTlS,  north  of  Bryansk,  and  ZIGEUNEHBARON,  in  the  southern  forest.  Both 
were  executed  by  regular  combat  forces,  each  under  an  army  corps.  The  panzer  army  had  little 
time  to  plan  the  operations  beoauee  the  troops  were  needed  for  the  planned  German  summer  of¬ 
fensive  at  Orel;  nor  oould  enough  troops  ho  assigned  lo  accomplish  a  thorough  cloun-up  opera¬ 
tion.  Military  operations  were  further  complicated  by  the  planned  evacuation  of  very  large  con¬ 
tingents  of  tho  looa’  population,  In  what  had  become  a  standard  procedure,  the  partisan  units 
were  oncirolod  uiki  then  driven  ugainst  a  terrain  feature  selected  as  the  best  blocking  position . 
Generally,  the  partisans  at  first  avoided  bring  drawn  into  a  set-piece  battle  and  withdrew.  Whan 
cornered,  the  hard  core  and  the  leaders  broko  out  und  escaped,  but  not  without  suffering  vory 
severe  personnel  and  materiel  losses  and  the  destruction  of  their  camps. 


In  tho  flvo  operation*  In  the  Bryansk  forests,  tho  Gormans  killed  or  captured  some  7,000 
partisan*  awl  o  vacua  tod  about  00,000  Inhabitant*,  while  loslrg  some  HOO  killed  and  600  wounded. 
The  hand*  were  routed  and  dis|>crao(l,  losing  their  strongholds  nnd  their  sources  of  food,  shelter, 
and  supplies .  Uut  about  halt  of  the  partisan*  not  away.  With  massive  Soviet  HUpjtort,  dellvored 
mainly  by  ulr,  they  reorKttnUod  and  attempted  to  resume  thnlr  activities  within  n  few  weeks. 

Tho  paiuor  army,  howovor,  kept  up  tho  pressure  with  a  sorlos  of  eight  smaller  o|K>rntton«  late 
in  Juno,  (liven  more  troop*,  time,  and  air  nupixirt,  tho  German*  might  have  eliminated  the 
remaining  partiHima,  who  wore  now  doprived  of  thoir  supporting  population.  But  event*  at  tho 
front  precluded  full  commitment  and  exploitation . 

Drforuo  of  Line*  of  Communicaiiom  During  tho  Gorman  Withdrawal 

The  war  in  Russia,  now  'jtretchtng  into  it*  third  year,  cut  deeper  nnd  dooper  into  the  Gor¬ 
man  army'*  strength.  The  attrition  showed  most  rovonllngly  in  tho  reduced  quality  and  oapn- 
htlitto*  of  security  force*  nnd  nlr  force.  The  Luftwaffe  wno  no  longer  able  to  prevent  roln- 
forcomcnt  and  supply  of  the  partlann  movement,  on  offorl  to  which  tho  Sovlot  command  com* 
mittod  more  ami  more  of  it*  ulr  strength. 

To  hold  thoir  own,  the  Germans  woro  forced  to  omploy  increasing  numbers  of  security 
unit*:  some  ISO  Gorman  battalions,  00  collaborator  battalions,  HO  satellite  battalions,  and 
about  50,000  IndigonouH  auxiliary  police,  which  uddccl  up  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  mon.  In 
uddition,  Hitler  was  compelled  to  shift  ton  training  and  reserve  divisions  to  the  roar  areas  in 
the  oust .  Those  military  security  measures  succeeded  in  koeping  the  German  supply  linos 
open  nnd  rear  installations  reasonably  safe  during  the  final  German  withdrawal  from  Russia, 

Tho  achievement  was  limltod,  hut  the  requirements  of  fighting  a  total  war  nnd  tho  restrictions 
under  which  tho  army  had  to  ojiernte  made  it  impossible  to  pacify  the  occupied  areas. 


OL'TCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  throe-year  struggle  between  the  Soviet  partisans  and  the  German  occupation  forces 
was  decided  by  the  victory  of  ihu  Red  army  over  tho  Wehrmncht.  In  this  victory,  Sovlot  guer¬ 
rillas  aided  the  Soviet  army.  The  jqnitflcanco  of  Russian  partisan  warfare  lay  in  tho  fact  that 
it  emerged  ns  a  new  weapon,  to  bo  reckoned  with  henceforth  ns  an  instrument  of  strategy  and 
even  of  national  ,  mi  Icy 

The  Russians  in  1911  had  lieon  quick  to  realise  the  potential  of  a  partisan  movement  and  had 
employed  it  with  determination  in  both  defensive  and  offensive  operations.  Partisan  activities 
may  lx.'  judged  by  their  objectives  and  the  degree  of  their  accomplishments . 


Partlean  Objective*  and  A chlexement*  Reviewed 

Pni'tlann  objectives  wore  military,  ooonomio,  nnil  jx>1  itlcnl  In  nuturo,  Military  mtaaiona 
worn  to  harnaa  tho  occupation  forooe,  InQlot  maximum  damage  on  lnatallatlona  and  communica¬ 
tions,  nml  gather  intelligence.  Tho  economic  objective  wna  to  reduco  or  provent  German  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  tho  occupied  arena  >  Tho  |»ol Itical  aim  waa  to  maintain  the  alloiaunoo  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lta  Communlat  regime  of  the  Russian  population  under  German  domination. 

Tho  Sovlol  partlaana  were  moat  successful  In  their  military  objectives.  By  adopting  on  or¬ 
ganization  and  chain  of  command  aultablo  to  tho  miaalone  of  Iho  purtlaon  movemont  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  In  which  It  had  to  operate,  tho  Soviet  leaderahip  In  effeot  created  a  fourth  aorvloe  and 
uaod  It  na  a  formidable  weapon  agalnat  tho  Gorman  invadora ,  Guerriiiaa  killed  an  eettmated 
35,000  oooupatlon  troops,  executed  Innumerable  aota  of  sabotage,  and  provided  valuable  intelli¬ 
gence  .  But  their  nutln  achievement  lay  In  their  continued  preaonoe  behind  German  linea,  where 
thoy  apread  Insecurity,  fear,  and  terror.  They  forced  the  Germane  to  aaelgn  tana  of  thoueanda 
of  aeourtty  troopo  to  the  never-ending  task  of  protecting  communications  and  rear  area  Installa¬ 
tion!,  and  to  divert  combat  divisions  from  the  front.  The  partisans  accomplished  this  at  a 
small  expense  to  the  Soviet  war  effort  beoouae  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  In  the  oc¬ 
cupied  territories  could  not  have  served  their  country’s  cause  In  any  other  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  partisan  movement  hod  Its  limitations.  It  oould  persist  beosuso  the  Ger¬ 
mans  fkllod  to  deal  with  it  effectively.  Partisans  oould  operate  only  in  favorable  terrain  and 
with  massive  outside  support.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  diluted  Its  units  and  mode 
them  vulnerable  to  German  countermeasures .  Large  units  lost  their  mobility  end  often  were 
trapped  in  encirclements  by  regular  forces.  In  such  battles  the  partisans  were  invariably  de¬ 
feated  and  their  usefulness,  even  If  they  avoided  destruction,  was  greatly  Impaired,  usually  for 
long  periods  of  time . 

In  the  eaonomlti  field,  the  partisans  were  unable  to  reduoe  materially  the  German  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  oountry,  largely  beoauso  they  did  not  control  the  economically  vital  areas  suoh  as  the 
big  cities  and  especially  the  Ukraine. 

Tho  suocets  of  the  partisan  movement  In  maintaining  a  polltlool  hold  over  the  population  In 
occupied  arena  wna  not  ao  muoh  the  result  of  adroitness  as  of  intimidation  and,  above  all,  the 
stupidity  and  ruthlessness  of  German  occupation  policies .  Even  so,  more  than  a  million  Soviet 
citizens  actively  collaborated  with  the  Germans;  and  millions  more,  by  thetr  indifference  and 
pnusivlty,  abetted  Nazi  doslgns. 

Some  Leitont  From  the  German  Experience 

The  German*,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Initially  underestimated  the  threat  that  guerrillas 
might  present  to  their  rear  area  security.  When  the  danger  suddenly  became  reul,  they  lacked 
the  techniques  and  the  means  to  meet  the  challenge .  Preoccupied  with  tactical  operations  and 
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ImmiH't'tMl  by  a  lack  of  maii|xiwoi\  their  countorguorrllla  operations  anil  security  measures  were 
palliative,  largely  designed  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading,  tout  not  to  eliminate  its  enunes. 

A  liaslo  reason  for  the  German  failure  In  countcrguorrilln  operations  lay  in  Hitler 'h  pol¬ 
icies  of  exploiting  the  occupied  arena  whatever  the  coal  to  the  Soviet  population ,  Militarily, 
German  nnt  inner  rill  a  efforts  wore  hurl  toy  Hitler's  insistence  on  <ll\ tiling  responsibility  lie  tween 
military  and  ixditlcnl  agencies.  The  lack  of  central  direction  wan  compounded  toy  Inconsistent 
policies,  a  din  null  shortage  of  troops,  and  an  essentially  defensive  attitude,  Ttoe  Germans  did 
little  to  comiieiuinte  for  the  partisans'  advantage  of  favorable  tcrruln, 

The  early  declrtlon  to  bypass  the  awamps  and  forests  and  the  subsequent  failure  to  clean 
them  out  thoroughly  proved  to  lie  mlstakos  that  could  not  be  remedied.  Vital  linos  of  communi¬ 
cations  cut  through  these  very  regions  and  thus  woro  vulnerable  to  partisan  attacks.  The  devlot) 
of  Isilldlng  strongpotnts  and  clouring  strips  astride  the  main  supply  routes  see  mod  to  bo  the 
answer  to  making  the  supply  lines  secure,  but  the  Gormnns  novel*  had  the  forces  to  fully  imple¬ 
ment  this  technique . 

The  Germans  could  not  cut  off  outsido  support  for  the  partisans,  and  they  could  not  isolate 
them  from  their  local  support,  whether  voluntary  or  Impressed.  Most  importantly ,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  failed  to  o rente  a  climate  of  confidence  und  trust  between  themselves  and  the  Hussion 
people.  Under  these  circumstances,  the'  most  effective  German  measures  proved  to  lie  large- 
scale  countorguerrilla  o|>erations  and  the  establishment  of  armed  villages  protected  by  indig¬ 
enous  militia  and  civil  guard  milts,  hacked  by  Gorman  security  forces. 

In  World  War  II  flic  Soviets  used  guorrllla  warfare  ns  a  weapon  in  supixirt  of  their  regular 
army  In  both  defensive  and  offensive  operations.  Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  both  fought  insur¬ 
gents  in  areas  under  their  control  and  supported  guerrilla  warfare  ns  n  tool  or  Insurgency  in 
various  non-Communlst  countries.  In  tliOBO  now  applications,  the  Communists  have  drawn 
upon  many  of  the  techniques  used  in  World  War  II;  It  Is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  free  world  will  also 
benefit  from  both  the  lessons  and  mistakes  of  the  German  experience  In  Russia . 
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Chapter  Eleven 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1941-1944 


by  Earl  Zlemke 


by  Earl  Ziemke 
Although  the  insurgent*  of  the  Yugoslav  resist¬ 
ance  movement  were  bitterly  divided  betweon 
Communlata  and  <5otniks  during  World  War  II, 
neither  the  puppot  government*  Bet  up  in  Croatia 
and  Serbia  nor  the  Axla  occupation  troops  were 
able  to  destroy  these  threats  to  their  own  safety— 
despite  a  policy  of  repression  seldom  equalled  in 
modern  history . 

BACKGROUND 

Yugoslavia  is  the  largest  of  the  Balkan  countries,  covering  99,000  square  miles  or  about  the 
area  of  Wyoming.  Half  of  the  terrain  is  mountainous,  the  rest  mostly  rough  and  hilly.  Only  the 
Voivodina,  a  small  triangle  north  oi'  the  Danube  River  between  Hungary  and  Rumania,  is  a  true 
plain.  The  major  mountain  ranges  are  the  Dinarlo  Alps  in  the  northwest  and  the  Balkans  in  the 
southeast.  The  climate  is  typical  of  continental  middle  Europe,  with  relatively  hot  summers 
and  cold  winters.  A  thin  strip  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  h&B  a  Mediterranean  climate,  but  the 
mountains  prevent  the  warming  Influence  of  the  sea  from  extending  more  than  a  few  miles  in¬ 
land. 

Tie  most  {118*10011’'“  feature  in  the  physical  geograph-  of  tugo^tavin  is  th"  Karat,  ar.  e.rfen- 
slve  limestone  region  in  the  Dlnaric  Alps .  Here  rain  water  has  dissolved  the  limestone  to  pro¬ 
duce  unusual  land  forms.  Drainage  is  mostly  subterranean.  The  few  streams  and  rivers  run 
in  steep-sided  gorges,  often  plunging  underground  for  long  stretches.  Desolate  plateaus  and 
blind,  saucer-shaped  depressions  mark  the  landscape.  Wild,  inhospitable,  partly  desert-like, 
thinly  populated,  with  few  roads— the  Karst  is  a  natural  stronghold  for  insurgents,  t 

Ethnic  and  Religiout  Diversity  of  the  People*  of  Yugalatia 

The  population  of  Yugoslavia,  according  to  the  last  prewar  census  in  1931,  was  slightly 
under  14  million.!  Population  density  is  directly  correlated  with  terrain  elevation:  in  the 
Morava  River  valley  between  Belgrade  and  NUf  there  are  175  persons  per  square  mile;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  mountainous  regions,  with  elevations  of  3,509  to  4,500  feet,  have  only  60 
to  100  persons  per  square  mile,  and  the  higher  mountains,  fewer  than  40.  Settlement  is  mainly 
in  the  river  valleys .  3 
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Homo  20  ethnic  group*  have  boon  identified  witmn  the  Yugoslav  ?«>rdpr*.  The  llu'wv  lnigt»Nl 
are  the  Sorb*  HI  percont),  the  Croat*  <24  percent),  and  tho  Slovene*  (It  percent) .  ‘three  three, 
together  with  Macedonian*  (0  percent),  Montenegrin*  (3  |>rrocnt),  Muslim*  not  cln**lflod  n*  l»- 
lunglng  to  any  ethnic  group  (5  percent),  ami  «  *mnll  number  of  Bulgarian*,  comprise  the  group 
(mown  I* (ore  World  War  Q  **  tho  Serbo-Croat* .  Altogether,  theao  group*  account  for  87  |xjr- 
cent  of  tho  total  population.* 

The  chief  religion*  ure  the  Serbian  Orthodox  (49  percent),  Roman  Cathollu  (37  percent), 
and  Muallm  (11  percent) .  a  The  religiou*  division*  follow  ethnic  and  geographic  linen:  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  living  in  the  west,  are  nearly  all  CntholloB;  the  Serbs,  Montenegrins,  and  Mace¬ 
donians,  living  in  tho  east,  are  mostly  Orthodox,  Adherence  to  the  Orthodox  religion  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  attributes  of  Serbian  nationality —the  many  Muslims  who  live  in  Serbia  are  not 
considered  Serbs. 

The  history  of  the  South  Slavs*  has  accentuated  their  ethnic  and  religious  differences.  The 
Croats  and  Slovenes— Catholic,  using  the  Roman  ulphubet,  and  associated  through  much  cf  their 
reuer.t  history  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire— have  tended  to  identify  with  the  West  and  to 
regard  themselves  as  culturally  more  advanced  than  the  other  ethnic  groups.  On  the  ouier  hand, 
the  Serbs— Orthodox  and  using  the  Cyrillic  alphabet— have  regarded  themselves  as  rightfully 
predominant  on  the  grounds  of  number  and  their  successful  fight  against  the  Turks  for  national 
Independence  after  half  a  millenium  of  foreign  rule. a 

The  territory  that  became  Yugoslavia  in  1918-19  had,  in  fact,  been  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  frontier  between  the  Slavio-Christian  West  and  the  Turkish- Muslim  East.  Until  the  mid- 19th 
century,  the  country,  except  for  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  was  under  Turkish  control  and  had  suffered 
the  effects  of  corruption,  religious  discrimination,  oppression,  and  denial  of  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights.  The  result  was  to  reinforce  political  turbulence  and  to  impress  on  the  area  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  violence  in  personal,  ethnic,  religious,  and  political  conflicts.  Justice  tended  to  become 
a  personal  or  familial  responsibility  and,  in  the  blood  feud,  strictly  a  matter  of  vengeance. 
Cruelty,  outlawry,  and  sudden  death  became  the  commonplaces  of  everyday  life,  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  offering  protection  for  political  dissidents,  outlaws,  and  Insurgents. 

Economic  Problem *  of  the  Interwar  Years 

Although  Yugoslavia  did  not  lack  natural  resources  of  coal  and  metals,  the  country  skirted 
the  edge  of  economic  disaster  during  the  period  of  its  independence  after  World  War  I.  Its  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  stemmed  mainly  from  its  heavy  dependence  on  agriculture,  which,  according  to 
the  1931  census,  engaged  76  percent  of  the  population.  Various  land  reforms  had  reduced  most 
peasant  holdings  far  below  the  25  acres  estimated  to  be  the  minimum  needed  to  sustain  a  family . 


*The  name  "Yugoslav,"  also  spelled  Jugoslav,  means  South  Slav. 
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The  farm  labor  supply  greatly  CMowleuI  llw  demand,  and  tie  birth  rale.  In  lh«  Inter  war  years 
consistently  tho  highest  In  Mi  rope  ouUidv  the  Soviet  Union,  aggravated  the  problem.  Lack  of 
capital  end  fragmentation  of  holding*  made  agriculture  more  primitive  and  Ion*  productive  then 
It  hod  been  before  World  Wnr  I. 

Tho  economy  just  before  the  German  mvoalon  in  10-11  woo  marked  by  peralatent  unemploy¬ 
ment,  low  wng»e,  high  prlceo,  mid  heavy  expenditure#  for  nrmamenta,  nearly  ell  of  which  hod  to 
be  bought  from  foreign  manufacturers.  Remittances  from  emigrants  to  the  United  State*  end 
South  America  formed  a  substantial  part  of  the  national  Income ,  »  Depression  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  were  causing  rumblings  of  discontent  even  before  the  occupation  ooourred.a 

Mini  Germany  Attacks  and  Overcomes  Yugoslavia  in  April  1941 

Although  there  was  political  disaffection  ae  well  as  economic  discontent— the  Serbs  con¬ 
trolled  the  government  and  the  army,  with  concomitant  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  large 
Croat  and  Slovene  minorities— the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Yugoslav  monarchy  oame,  not  through 
Internal  weakness,  but  through  German  force.  On  March  25,  1941,  Yugoslav  ministers  signed 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  and  by  bo  doing  linked  Yugoslavia  to  the  Axle  powers  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  A  surge  of  popular  prccest  greeted  the  news  of  the  signing  and  two  days  later,  on  March 
27,  a  military  coup  replaced  the  regent,  Prince  Paul,  and  his  government  with  the  young  King 
Peter  n. 

The  Yugoslav  reaction  enraged  the  German  dictator  Adolf  Hitler,  who  was  seeking  freedom 
of  movement  to  invade  the  U.S.  S.R. ;  and  he  ordered  the  immediate  destruction  of  Yugoslavia, 
stating  that  "the  blow  should  be  carried  out  with  unmerciful  harshness  and  the  military  destruc¬ 
tion  done  in  lightning-like  fashion.  "»  The  German  invasion  began  on  April  6,  1941,  and  ended  in 
unconditional  surrender  11  days  later,  forcing  King  Peter  II  and  the  royal  government  to  flee 
first  to  Cairo,  later  to  Iondon.  The  Yugoslav  army  never  had  a  chance.  Some  Croat  forces  re¬ 
fused  to  fight,  and  many  Croats  even  greeted  the  Germans  as  liberators,  to 

The  Axis  Divides  Yugoslav  Territory 

After  the  surrender  Hitler  Implemented  his  decision  "to  destroy  Yugoslavia  as  a  military 
power  and  a  sovereign  state. "it  Hungary,  allied  with  the  Axis  powers,  was  given  two  siloes  of 
Yugoslav  territory  north  of  the  Danube  and  west  of  the  Tisza.  Italy  was  allowed  to  annex  south¬ 
ern  Slovenia  and  most  of  the  Dalmatian  coaBt  and  to  occupy  Montenegro  and  parts  of  Croatia  and 
Macedonia.  Montenegro  became  a  nominally  independent  principality  in  personal  union  with  the 
Italian  Crown,  ostensibly  because  the  Italian  queen  had  been  a  Montenegrin  princess.  Bulgaria, 
another  Axis  ally,  was  given  Macedonia,  except  for  the  western  region,  which  was  incorporated 
into  Albania,  then  under  Italian  control.  Germany  annexed  northern  Slovenia,  took  over  direct 
administration  of  the  Volvo  a  east  of  the  Tisza  River,  and  occupied  all  of  a  much  smaller 
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Korina.  Shorn  ol  iho  Volvodimi.  Montenegro,  and  Macedonia,  Serbia  was  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  It*  *l/o  he foro  tlu*  Balkan  War*  of  1012-  13  and  wan  given  an  ineffectual  puppet  govo rn - 
t;.v.  1  .iJ,.r  On.  Milan  Nedh*.  u 

Croatia,  Including  Moan  In  and  Herzegovina,  became  a  nominally  Independent  kingdom  under 
Tnmisluv  If,  the  Italian  Puke  of  Spoletto,  who  wisely  never  entered  the  country  to  elalm  hlsthrone 
throne.  The  government  of  Crontln  wau  taken  over  by  the  Poglnvnlk  (Lender)  Ante  Pnvelid  and 
Ida  I'stual,  In  dmiftrd  Fa  ad. at  group  which  had  little  genuine  support  In  the  country,  u  The  pop- 
ulati«>n  of  Croatia  Included  a  large  Serbian  minority,  and  Puvolic  reportedly  declared  that  a  third 
ol  this  group  would  have  to  leave  the  country  and  another  third  would  be  killed.  At  carrying  out 
the  latterpartofthestatementhewa8tohcbetterthanhisword.il>  The  Germans  and  Italians  divided 
Croatia  into  spheres  of  influence,  the  Germans  moving  into  the  northeastern  half.  Thus  after 
11  days  of  war,  Yugoslavia  was  politically  fragmented  and  subjected  to  military  occupation  by 
its  neighbors. 

INSVRCENCY 

In  the  sudden  and  complete  Yugoslav  collapse,  thousands  of  Yugoslav  soldiers  found  it 
relatively  easy  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  surrendering  themselves  nnd  their  weapons  to  the 
Germnns.  Most,  no  doubt,  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  go  home,  but  some  refused  to  recognize 
the  surrender  as  final .  Indeed,  the  quickness  of  the  defeat  was  such  that  the  country  was  psy- 
chologicallyunconquered;  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  especially  widespread  and  spontaneous  among 
Serbs.  Eventually,  two  major  resistance  groups  were  formed— one  Serb  nationalist  and  one  Com¬ 
munist.  Cooperating  at  first  against  the  occupiers,  they  were  soon  split  by  political  differences. 

CoL  Drain  Mihailov  ic  Organizes  First  Resistance  Against  the  Axis  Occupiers 

The  earliest  Yugoslav  resistance  force  was  formed  by  Col.  Drafa  Mlhailovic,  a  senior  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  royal  army.  Withdrawing  to  the  mountains  of  western  Serbia,  by  mid-1941  he  had 
organized  the  nucleus  of  an  insurgent  force,  with  headquarters  at  da£ak, 

Mlhailovic  had  been  a  brilliant  staff  officer;  but,  48  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  he 
was  unknown  outside  the  army  and  was  not  popular  with  his  fellow  officers.  Like  de  Gaulle  in 
France,*  he  had  been  an  importunate  critic  of  national  strategy  and  policy.  He  had  opposed  the 
accepted  strategy  of  defending  Yugoslavia  on  the  borders  and  had  argued  instead  for  a  rapid 
withdrawal  to  a  mountainous  redoubt  in  Bosnia  and  western  Serbia,  He  had  been  arrested  for 
openly  criticizing  the  government's  policy  of  appeasement  of  the  German  minority  in  Slovenia. 

In  February  194, ,  at  the  height  of  the  government  effort  to  preserve  strict  neutrality,  he  had 

*See  Chapter  Five,  "France  (1940-1945)." 
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attended  a  party  given  by  the  British  Military  Attache'.  For  that  he  wua  placed  under  arroat  for 
several  weeks  and  then  assigned  as  ohief  of  staff  In  an  unimportant  command  on  the  southern 
Adriatic  coast.  When  war  broke  out,  he  was  made  ohtof  of  staff  of  the  Sarajevo  garrison. 

Mlhallovld's  decision  not  to  obey  the  surrender  order  was  primarily  another  manifestation 
of  his  Independent  spirit.  The  springing  upat  the  same  time  of  other  Serbian  nationalist  groups, 
known  as  (Detnlks,  was  wholly  spontaneous,  and  In  the  first  months  the  units  of  both  Mihallovld  and  the 
Cetnlks  were  for  the  most  part  out  of  (ouch  with  each  other  and  with  the  outside  world.  Mihailov 
only  began  to  emerge  as  the  recognized  Cetnlk  leader  In  September  104 1  after  he  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
mitting  a  radio  message  to  the  royal  guvernment-ln-exlle  In  London  via  the  British  naval  station  on 
Malta .  A  month  later  the  British  Middle  East  Command  sent  a  liaison  party.  In  January  1942  the 
exile  government  appointed  Mlhallovid  Its  minister  of  war  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Royal 
Yugoslav  Army  In  the  Fatherland .  He  was  promoted  rapidly  through  the  ranks  from  colonel  to 
army  general. i« 

From  the  first,  Mlhallovid  did  not  regard  his  mission  in  Yugoslavia  simply  as  resistance  to 
the  occupying  power.  He  was  at  least  equally  Intent  on  preserving  his  country  from  the  occu¬ 
piers'  ravages,  on  seeing  the  monarchy  restored  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  on  re-establishing 
Serbian  political  predominance  within  Yugoslavia.  Mlhallovid  succeeded  in  making  himself  a 
popular  hero  but  failed  to  extend  his  control  sufficiently  to  create  a  true  national  resistance 
movement.  He  was  not  a  completely  successful  leader  of  his  own  organization.  In  a  multina¬ 
tional  state,  he  fought  for  Serbian  supremacy  and  for  an  exile  government  of  doubtful  popularity.!’ 
With  a  loose,  19th-century~type,  peasant  militia  organization,  he  attempted  to  make  headway 
against  a  highly  organized,  tightly  controlled  rival  movement. 

Yugoslav  Communists  Under  Tito  Organise  Partisans 
Following  German  Attack  on  U.S  S.R. 

The  other  group,  which  came  to  be  known  popularly  as  the  Partisans,  had  Its  roots  in  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Party,  which  had  beenoutlawedinl921,andwasled  by  the  party's  Secretary 
General,  JoslpBroz,  who  had  adopted  the  party  name  of'Tlto"  (The  Hammer).  Theparty's  role 
from  the  German  Invasion  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22, 1941,  is 
unclear .  Some  say  that  It  remained  passive;  the  party,  however,  claims  to  have  been  laying  the 
groundwork  for  future  activity .  In  any  event,  on  July  4,  the  Central  Committee  completed  plans  for 
an  Insurrection  and  creation  of  partisan  units. is  Tito  set  up  headquarters  in  Serbia  in  Uzice  and 
sent  lieutenants  to  organize  the  resistance  in  other  provinces . 

The  prospects  of  a  successful  Communist-led  resistance  were  not  good .  The  Communists  had 
a  small  underground  organization  in  being;  they  had  a  cadre  of  Spanish  Civil  War  veterans ;  and 
they  had  a  party  membership,  by  their  own  count,  of  12,000  members  and  15,000  Young  Communists  .t» 
Their  greatest  handicap  was  tholr  communism,  which  possessed  no  attraction  for  their  best  source 
of  potential  recruits,  the  religious  and  conservative  peasantry . 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Partisans,  unlike  Mlhnllavlc,  were  not  committed  to  nn  exclusivc- 
nutlonallty  policy.  Also,  since  (unlike  the  £i*tnlksl  they  were  not  the  trustoos  of  nn  established 
order,  they  stood  to  lienel'it  from  tiny  trend  toward  Incrcnsed  disorder.  And  In  Tito  they  had  an 
experienced  and  gifted  organizer. 

Born  In  Kumrovetz,  Croatia,  in  1892,  the  son  of  n  peasant  blacksmith,  Tito  had  early  gone 
to  work  In  factories  In  Crontiu  and  In  Vienna.  Drafted  into  the  Austro-Hungarian  nrmy  in  World 
War  I,  he  had  been  captured  by-according  to  some  reports,  he  had  doserted  to— the  Russians. 

He  became  a  Bolshevik.  Escaping  from  a  prison  camp  ir  central  Asia  in  1917,  he  made  his  way 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  Join  the  Russian  revolutionists.  Three  years  later,  after  attending  the 
Comintern  Institute  in  Moscow,  he  returned  to  Yugoslavia. 

Tito's  subsequent  life,  until  World  War  n,  was  that  of  a  professional  Comintern  agent. 
During  the  early  years  he  was  a  factory  organizer  and  made  frequent  trips  to  Moscow  to  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Yugoslav  police.  In  1927  he  became  secretary  general  of  the  Croat 
branch  of  the  Communist  party .  The  next  year  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  im¬ 
prisonment.  After  his  release,  he  left  the  country  and  set  about  systematically  obliterating  his 
former  identity.  Under  various  aliases  such  as  Babitch  and  Walter,  he  worked  mostly  In  Vienna 
and  Paris.  Achieving  almost  complete  personal  anonymity,  he  was  remembered  later  by  those 
who  knew  him  then  only  as  a  short,  dapper  man  who  liked  good  living.  During  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  he  handled  Balkan  recruiting  for  the  International  Brigade,  staying  in  Paris  while  the  men 
who  were  to  become  his  closest  associates  in  the  Partisan  command,  the  so-called  Spanish  no¬ 
bility,  acquired  their  fighting  experience  in  the  civil  war.  20 

In  1939  Tito  took  over  underground  direction  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Pnrty,  first  from 
Zagreb,  later  from  the  home  of  a  wealthy  supporter  in  Belgrade. 21  During  the  invasion  and 

months  of  occupation,  ne  held  the  party  strictly  to  line,  and  the  Partisans  were 

initially  organized  in  the  pattern  that  the  Soviet  government  had  established  for  its  own  occupied 
territories  Until  well  into  the  war,  Ti to  revealed  nothing  about  himself  other  than  his  strange 
nickname.  Mlhallovi<$,  when  he  met  Tito,  believed  he  was  a  Russian  because  he  spoke  Serbo- 
Croat  with  an  accent.  22  In  Cairo,  as  late  as  1943,  British  Intelligence  officers  were  uncertain 
"whether  Tito  existed  at  all  and  if  so  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  woman. "23 

At  Insurgent  Operation*  Begin,  Tito  and  MihailociJ  Promise 
Mutual  Support— But  Their  Forcet  Cloth 

The  first  overt  acts  of  insurrection  recognized  as  such  by  the  Germans  came  in  the 
third  week  in  July  1941  when  a  German  general’s  car  was  attacked  and  an  ammunition 
dump  at  Semendrla  was  blown  up .  •<  Whether  these  acts  were  accomplished  by  Partisans 
or  Cetnlks  apparently  could  not  be  determined. 
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In  (In  i  ;n'h  "I  in  .in  i,i m  1 1U1  In  .iilquai  tors  ut  l  uul  Mihailov ic's  near  Cu6al; 

wore  only  J!)  mill's  n | >;< rt .  ;m«l  t>\  the  lull  <>l  liiil,  thu  two  insurgent  groups  faced  the  problem  of 
nettling  their  relations  with  each  other.  Mihallovic  a|i|iearo<l  to  have  the  greater  potential.  He 
had  the  ostabllchcd  fettiik  organization,  which  provided  a  recruitment  and  supply  system  of 
sorts;  and  he  had  ties  with  the  puppet  government  in  Belgrade. as  He  was  supported  by  the  royal 
Yugoslav  govornmunt-in-exllc,  which  had  appointed  him  minister  of  wnr  and  argued  his  case  In 
London.  Furthermore,  his  policies  in  Yugoslavia  coincided,  at  least  during  the  first  two  years, 
with  those  suited  by  the  British  in  August  1941:  "to  prepare  a  widespread  underground  organ¬ 
ization  ready  to  strike  hard  later  on,  when  we  give  the  signal."  Meanwhile,  guerrilla  opera¬ 
tions  were  to  be  limited  to  those  which  would  "cause  constant  embarrassment  to  the  occupying 
forces,  and  prevent  any  reduction  in  their  numbers,  "2fi  After  this,  some  supplies  began  trick¬ 
ling  in,  and  for  more  than  a  year,  In  fact,  the  British  supported  only  Mihallovic. 27 

The  Partisans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  quite  weak  in  1941.  Tito's  most  likely  source 
of  aid  and  support,  the  Soviet  Union,  v/ns  suffering  a  series  of  crushing  defeats  and  had  more 
than  enough  troubles  of  Its  own .  Lacking  a  support  organization,  he  was  In  fact  attempting  to 
abolish  the  traditional  village  communes  and  lo  substitute  people's  liberation  committees  to  be 
responsible  for  local  administration,  as  well  ns  for  Partisan  recruitment  and  supplies. 

During  September  and  October  1941,  Mihallovic  and  Tito  met  several  times  to  seek  a  basis 
for  collaboration;  but  the  ideological  gulf  between  Mihallovic,  the  monarchist  and  Serbian  na¬ 
tionalist,  and  Tito,  the  Communist  and  Croat,  was  unbridgeable.  Tito's  main  object  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  appears  to  have  been  to  undermine  Mlhailovic's  sources  of  support.  On  October  21,  he 
demanded  th_;  the  village  communes  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  people's  liberation  committees 
and  that  service  in  both  the  detniks  and  Partisans  be  voluntary  rather  than  obligatory .  Five 
days  later,  Tito  and  Mihallovic  met  once  more  and,  without  reaching  any  agreement  In  substance, 
promised  each  other  general  support.  But  on  November  2,  open  fighting  broke  out  between  the 
Cetniks  and  the  Partisans.  Henceforth  the  Yugoslav  insurgency  had  the  additional  aspect  of  a 
civil  war. 28 

Forced  Out  of  Serbia ,  Parlisant  Reorganize 

Driven  out  of  his  Serbian  headquarters  at  U2ice  In  the  late  fall  of  1941  by  German  attacks, 
Tito  retreated  first  Into  eastern  Montenegro  and  then  into  northwestern  Bosnia,  where  UstaSl 
excesses  had  created  favorable  conditions  for  the  insurgents. 29  In  late  1941,  the  Partisans 
claimed  an  effective  strength  of  91,000;30  their  actual  effective  strength  was  undoubtedly  very 
much  less.  In  1942  Communist  insurgent  activity  shifted  still  further  westward  into  Italian- 
occupied  Croatia  and  Montenegro. 

The  forced  movement  out  of  Serbia  produced  a  significant  change  in  the  Partisan  organiza¬ 
tion.  Until  then  the  Partisans  had  intended,  like  the  £etnlks,  to  base  their  organization  on  the 
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territorial  principle  so  tluti  units  would  lie  formed  and  woultl  otwrnte  in  their  local  areas,  from 
which  they  would  alao  draw  recruits  nnd  supplies.  Bv  early  1912,  however,  the  Partisan  com¬ 
mand  decided  that  it  needed  a  force  that  could  operate  anywhere  instead  of  being  tied  to  a  local 
area.  Without  entirely  abandoning  the  territorial  principle,  it  also  began  to  form  "proletarian 
brigades."  using,  at  least  at  first,  people  from  cities  and  towns  without  local  ties,  giving  them 
n  strong  military  organization,  a  Tito  Pnrtlsan  reorganization  and  development  Into  a  mobile 
military -type  force  were  greatly  aided  by  the  Italian  occupation  forces,  which  focused  on  es- 
tnbllsliing  control  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  ignored  the  Croatian  interior. 

Italian  policy  alao  deliberately  strengthened  the  6einiks.  In  n  game  that  the  Germans  re¬ 
garded  with  great  misgivings,  the  Italians  attempted  to  play  off  the  £etnlks  against  both  the 
Partisans  and— surprisingly  enough— the  UstaSi.  By  late  1942  the  Italians  had  reportedly  armed 
and  supplied  19.000  £ctnlks  In  Croatia  and  were  using  them  as  a  major  anti-Pnrtlsnn  force. 32 

Tito  Adopt »  a  National  Front  Strategy 

In  the  matter  of  securing  Soviet  support,  the  Partisans— or  the  People's  Army  of  Liberation, 
as  they  were  then  calling  themselves— had  little  success  during  1942,  The  Russians,  still  pre¬ 
occupied  witli  their  own  troubles  and  very  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  Western  Powers, 
apparently  urged  Tito  to  play  down  communism  nnd  work  toward  establishing  a  national  front, 
hi  September,  to  Tito's  huge  dismay,  the  Russians  elevated  the  royal  Yugoslav  ministry  in 
Moscow  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy. 33  Grudgingly,  Tito  took  th--  hint.  He  created  the  People's 
Liberation  Anti-Fascist  Front,  of  which  the  elected  representative  body,  the  Anti-Fascist 
Connell  of  the  People’s  Liberation  of  Yugoslavia  (AVNOJ),  met  in  Bihac  on  November  26,  1942. 
AVNOJ.  which  claimed  to  represent  all  the  national  groups  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  political 
opinion,  appointed  an  executive  committee  which  assumed  the  functions  of  a  government  but 
avoided  claiming  actually  to  be  a  government.  ^ 

As  a  national-front  movement,  the  Partisans  had  considerable  appeal.  They  adopted  a 
federalist  approach  which  avoided  the  old  conflicts  between  ethnic  groups  and  was  viewed 
favorably  even  by  numbers  of  anti-monarchist  Serbs.  The  scarcity  of  Communist  recruits 
forced  them  to  seek  and  tolerate  nor  Communists  in  the  rank  and  file.  Partisan  propaganda 
during  this  period  carefully  avoided  any  attack  on  King  Peter  in  London. 35  The  Partisan  leader¬ 
ship  remained  under  tight  Communist  control;  but  Tito,  besides  being  an  unshakable  Communist, 
was  also  an  exceptionally  capable  leader  who  exerted  wide  personal  attraction. 


Partisan*  Find  Two  Major  Sourcet  of  Supply— the  Allies  and  the  Italian * 

Successful  counterinsurgency  operations  made  the  first  eight  months  of  1943  a  period  of 
deepening  <  rises  for  the  Partisans,  except  in  one  important  respect.  The  exception  was  the 
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awaken  ,itg  of  Di'iilsh  intv  rout,  which  l>>  .s|)i'in^  prompted  London  to  ;•  sin. ,11  British  m;.,>.ion 
under  ('apt.  F.  W.  Doukiu  to  Tito.  The  British  were  diss;itisi led  with  Mlhailovie’s  p  issivitv 
and  angered  by  evidence  of  (f'vtnik  collaboration  with  the  Italians  and  the  Nedie  pupjwt  govern- 
input  of  Serbia . I,;  Tito,  whatever  his  |R>Ulies,  appeared  to  lie  actively  committed  ogmr.si  the 
occupation  powers. 

In  September  the  British  sent  Brig .  Fltzroy  Mai-Lean,  a  former  foreign  service  officer  and 
member  of  Parliament,  as  head  of  a  large  military  n//s'si«n  l&  Tito.  The  addition  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  Maj,  Linn  ("Slim")  Parish,  made  the  mine  ion  ostensibly  Allied,*  although  it  was  always  a 
British  "show."  At  the  same  time,  the  British  mission  to  Mlhallovic  was  strengthened.  >. 

The  tide  turned  definitely  for  the  Partisans  on  September  9,  1913,  when  the  Italians  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  Italian  military  collapse  was  sudden  and  complete,  it  opened  to  the  Partisans 
not  only  the  mountains  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,  but  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast 
and  offshore  islands.  In  addition,  they  secured  the  weapons  and  equipment  of  six  Italian  divi¬ 
sions  and  enlisted  the  support  of  approximately  two  more.38  In  a  few  sveeks  they  obtained  con¬ 
trol,  if  only  temporarily,  of  the  whole  Yugoslav  coast  and  it  sizable  part  of  the  Interior. 

Partiaana  Create  an  Underground  Government  and  Gain  Increaaing  Allied  Support 

On  November  29,  1943,  in  Jajce,  the  AVNOJ  met  for  the  second  time  and  declared  itsel.  the 
supreme  legislative  and  executive  body  of  Yugoslavia  and  "deprived"  the  royal  government-in¬ 
exile  of  the  right  to  represent  Yugoslavia  "anywhere."  It  named  the  National  Committee  of 
Liberation  as  the  future  government  and  elected  Tito  us  premier,  at  the  same  time  creating  for 
him  the  rank  of  Marshal  of  Yugoslavia. 38 

More  Important  for  the  Immediate  future  was  the  upsurge  in  outside  recognition  and  sup¬ 
port.  The  British  were  considering  establishing  a  beachhead  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  Tito 
had  an  effective  military  force.  Estimates  of  his  strength  by  British  and  American  observers 
placed  it  between  150,000  and  220,000  men,  a  substantial  force  in  any  case.38  At  the  Tehran 
Conference  in  early  December  1943,  the  British  urged  full  recognition  ..nd  support  for  Tito;  and 
at  Cairo,  on  December  5,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Forces,  North  Africa,  to  support  "The  Patriots  in  the  Balkans  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent."  4i 

ietnik  and  Partiaan  Strength  Compared 

As  Tito’s  fortunes  rose,  Mihailovic's  declined.  To  compete  with  the  Partisans,  Mihailovic 
created  an  elaborate  military  structure  with  a  general  staff,  corps,  and  brigades.  But  his 
70,000  to  80,000  Cetnlks  remained  scattered  and  only  nominally  subordinate  to  him.w  P  the 

°Farish  was  killed  in  Yugoslavia.  When  a  full-scale  American  mission  was  later  sent  to 
Tito,  the  MacLean  mission  reverted  to  its  original  status. 
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full  of  104a,  nourly  nil  of  tho  tfotnlk  doU.hment  oomreandera  had  negotiated  truces  with  the 
OermnnM.  Mlhallovh!  denounced  them  a»  traitors,  but  he  himself  olearly  regarded  the  Com¬ 
munist  Partisans  us  tho  main  enemy. « 

During  tho  first  half  of  1044,  tho  Partisans  were  In  trouble  again,  though  less  seriously  than 
In  tho  previous  year.  By  Into  1943  tho  Germans  had  occupied  the  coast  and  most  of  tho  Islands, 
and  in  tlx*  winter  thoy  bognn  pressing  In  on  the  Partisans  mountain  strongholds.  The  Partisans 
had  11  corps,  31  divisions,  and  50  territorial  detachments,  but  the  corps  numbered  at  most 
10,000  to  .15,000  nton  each  and  the  divisions  had  the  strength  of  regular  regiments.  The  German 
estlmato,  in  contrast  to  much  higher  Alllod  figures,  placed  Partisan  strength  at  no  more  than 
110,000  men.u 

Tito's  Fortune i  Fite— British  End  Aid  to  Mihailovic  and 
Russians  Send  Mission  to  Partisans 

Whatever  his  military  fortunes,  Tito's  political  prospects  had  continued  on  the  upswing. 

Rnrly  in  1044  the  British  decided  to  break  with  Mihailovic?  and  shift  their  full  support  to  the 
Partisans .  In  January  1944  Churchill  Initiated  a  personal  exchange  of  letters  with  Tito.  In 
March  the  United  States  sent  n  mission  to  him,  although,  in  accordance  with  the  Tehran  and 
Cuiro  discussions  which  had  envisioned  support  for  both  insurgent  movements,  the  United  States 
also  sent  a  mission  to  Mihailovic?.  During  this  poriod  the  British  mission  was  being  withdrawn. 
By  mid-May  the  British  had  persuaded  King  Peter  II  to  dismiss  his  prime  minister,  and  to  ap¬ 
point,  under  Dr.  Ivan  Subngic,  a  government  committed  to  achieving  an  agreement  with  Tito.e> 

J 

In  late  Febrtmy  1944  a  Soviet  military  mi.  on  arrived,  but  officially  the  Russians  showed 
only  lukewarm  Interest  in  Tito.  Their  miss  .,  on  its  urrlval  in  Italy  in  January,  had  seemed 
to  haw  no  more*  than  n  vague  idea  of  what  it  was  to  do,  and  it  was  prepared  to  deal  with  both 
Mihailovic  and  Tito.  «  The  first  sign  that  the  Russians'  interest  might  be  greater  than  it  ap¬ 
peared  came  in  March,  when  Tito,  apparently  on  "  Ir  advice,  attempted  an  offensive  into  Serbia. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  Germans  staged  a  successful  raid  on  Tito's  headquarters  in  Drvnr,  almost 
capturing  him.  As  the  situation  deteriorated,  Tito  was  forced  to  ask  the  Allies  to  evacuate  him 
and  his  staff,  and  on  June  3  he  was  taken  by  air  to  Bari.  It  was  possibly  a  coincidence  that  one 
of  the  few  Soviet  crews  flying  support  missions  for  the  Partisans  in  a  lend-lease  Dakota  managed 
to  be  the  one  that  evacuated  Tito.  Later  in  the  month  he  moved  with  his  headquarters  to  the 
AlUed-held  island  of  Vis. 47 

A  Summary  oj  the  Allied  Effort  To  Aid  the  Yugoslav  Guerrillas 

By  mid- 1944,  Tito's  prestige  stood  so  high  that  he  could  command  a  major  Allied  support 
effort.  Between  June  1941  and  June  1943,  total  supply  deliveries,  mostly  British,  to  the  Parti¬ 
sans  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  6.5  tons,  while  the  detnlks  had  received  23  tons.  Between 
June  1943  and  June  1914,  deliveries  to  the  Partisans  rose  to  3,564  tons  by  air  and  14,050  tons 


by  sea;  almost  two-thirds  of  this  tonnage  was  delivered  between  January  und  June  1944.  In  the 
fall  of  1943,  the  Allies  had  taken  Vis  as  a  commando  and  transshipment  base,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  1944  the  Allies  began  operating  aircraft  from  bases  at  Bari  and  Brindisi  in  Italy. 

At  Brindisi,  Partisans  who  had  been  brought  out  for  media.  1  treatment  packed  the  supplies, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  dynamite,  rations,  clothing,  and  medical 
supplies,  but  also  Included  gasoline,  oil,  jeeps,  and  occasionally  mules. 

On  June  4,  1944,  the  Allies  established  the  Balkan  Air  Force  ( BAF),  with  two  offensive 
fighter  wings,  a  light  bomber  wing,  and  a  Special  Operations  Wing.  Operating  mostly  with  RAF 
units,  although  several  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  elements  were  included,  BAF  had  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  supporting  the  Partisans.  The  Balkan  Air  Terminal  Service  (BATS)  was  activated 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  36  landing  strips  used  in  Yugoslavia .  Allied  planes  had  begun 
bringing  out  Partisan  wounded  in  early  April  and  during  the  next  13  months  they  evacuated,  all 
told,  19,000  persons.  By  the  end  of  April  1945  the  Balkan  Air  Force  had  flown  9,211  success¬ 
ful  sorties  out  of  12,305  attempts  and  delivered  13,150  short  tons  of  supplies.  Eighteen  air¬ 
craft  had  been  lost.  The  Soviet  Union  furnished  crews  to  fly  six  iea*0C?  U  S.  aircraft . *» 

Final  Operations  Secure  Tito's  Control  Over  Yugoslavia 

The  late  summer  of  1944  brought  victory  into  sight  for  Tito.  In  the  fourth  week  of  August, 
the  Soviet  Second  and  Third  Ukrainian  Fronts  smashed  German  Army  Group  South  Ukraine  on 
the  lower  Dnestr .  Rumania  surrendered  on  August  23,  Bulgaria  on  September  8.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  a  Soviet  armored  spearhead  reached  the  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gate,  100  miles  east  of 
Belgrade . 

The  first  week  of  September  the  Mediterranean  Allied  Strategic  A IT  Force  joined  the  Parti¬ 
sans  in  RATWEEK,  a  series  of  intensive  raids  on  German  communications  lines  out  of  Greece 
through  Yugoslavia.  Allied  heavy  bombers  flew  1,373  sorties  and  dropped  3,000  tons  of 
bombs. «  For  the  first  time  in  the  war  the  Partisans  were  able  *o  ;  perate  successfully  in 
Serbia. 

On  September  21,  Tito  disappeared  from  his  headquarters  on  Vis.  He  was  not  heard  from 
again  until  he  reappeared  in  Yugoslavia  as  the  Partisans  were  moving  from  the  west  into  Serbia 
to  meet  the  Russians  advancingon  Belgrade.  In  Moscow  in  the  meantime,  he  and  Stalin  apparently 
had  agreed  that  the  Russians  would  participate  in  the  attack  on  Belgrade  butleave  the  reconquest  of 
the  rest  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  Partisans.  When  Belgrade  fell  on  October  20,  the  war  still  had 
some  months  to  go;  but  for  Tito  and  the  Partisans,  the  major  effort  was  over. 

COVNTERINSVRGENCY 

During  the  period  of  partition  and  occupation.  Dr.  Ante  Pavelic,  installed  by  the  Germs 
as  head  of  the  Croatian  government,  was  the  sole  indigenous  political  figure  to  attain  any  kim  of 
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stature,  and  that  entirely  as  the  most  vicious  of  all  Axis  collaborationist  leaders.  Dorn  in  1889, 
Pavellc  began  his  career  as  a  Croat  separatist  shortly  ufter  World  War  I.  In  1928  he  had 
founded  a  secret  terrorist  organization,  the  UBtadl  (rebellion) ;  and  a  year  later  ho  had  been 
forced  to  Dec  abroad,  first  to  Bulgaria  and  then  to  Italy. 

In  Italy  and  at  a  center  near  the  Yugoslav  border  in  Hungary,  he  organized  his  followers  in 
the  Ustaii  along  military  lines  and  worked  at  various  plots  and  plans  against  the  royal  Yugoslav 
government.  The  assassination  of  Yugoslav  King  Alexander  at  Marseilles  in  1934,  in  which 
Pavelld  was  Implicated,  made  him  to  some  degree  a  Croat  national  hero.  But  the  numbers  of 
his  outright  supporters  remained  small,  and  the  years  in  exile  gave  his  movement  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  foreign  conspiracy .  After  1937,  as  a  result  of  a  warming  trend  in  Italian-Yugoslav 
relations,  the  Italian  government  forced  him  to  disband  his  organization.  In  early  1941,  when 
it  appeared  that  Yugoslavia  would  join  the  Tripartite  Pact,  the  Italians  demanded  that  he  cease 
even  the  minor  political  activity  he  was  then  conducting  in  Florence. 

The  .\<uis  lie  Parelir  To  Creole  a  Reign  of  Terror  in  Croatia 

Pavel lo's  opportunity  came  as  the  result  of  an  interview  between  a  German  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  represent  live  and  the  UstaSl  underground  chief  in  Croatia,  the  former  Col.  Slavko 
Kvaternik.  On  the  basis  of  that  interview,  Hitler  decided  to  make  use  of  Pavellc  and  the  UstaSi 
in  Croatia.  Although  an  upwelling  of  separatist  sentiment  was  to  have  been  expected  in  Croatia 
in  any  case,  Kvatemik's  proclamation  of  Croatian  Independence  on  April  10,  1941,  several  hours 
before  the  German  troops  arrived  may  have  hastened  the  Yugoslav  collapse .  Probably  more 
important  to  the  Germans,  it  gave  the  Nazi  invasion  the  appearance  of  not  being  entirely  naked 
German  aggression . 

Having  returned  to  Croatia  and  declared  himself  the  Poglnvnik  (Leader),  Pavellc  failed 
from  the  start  to  attract  any  genuine  popular  support.  The  Croat  nationalists  who  had  stayed  at 
home  regarded  him  and  his  fellow  e'mlgrd’s  as  interlopers .  The  nation  at  large  was  dismayed 
when  it  learned  that  he  had  ceded  Dalmatia  to  Italy. 

Most  damaging  was  Pavelic's  unleashing  of  the  Ustadi  in  the  summer  of  1941  on  a  wave  of 
repression  and  murder, so  particularly  aimed  at  the  large  Serbian  minority  of  Croatia.  As  the 
head  of  a  nation  in  anything  like  the  normal  sense,  Pavelid  was  a  disastrous  failure.  In  their 
sphere,  the  Italians  practically  excluded  the  Pavelid  regime  from  any  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  even  though  Pavellc  had  originally  been  an  Italian  protdgd.si  His  German  advisers  would 
gladly  have  seen  him  removed.  Even  Kvaternik,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  field  marshal,  be¬ 
came  involved  In  a  planned  coup  before  being  dismissed  in  1942.  The  hard  core  of  the  Ustadi, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  change,  stayed  loyal;  but  that  Pavellc  held  power  throughout  the 
war  must,  in  the  end.  be  credited  entirely  to  Hitler,  who  regarded  the  ruthless  police  state  as 
the  most  suitable  form  of  government  for  the  German  satellite  countries. 
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In  Serbia  Medic  Attempt a  To  Play  an  Ameliorative  Role 

To  Serbia,  the  potential  nucleus  of  a  resurgent  Yugoslavia,  Hitler  denied  even  the  dubious 
comfort  of  a  homegrown  tyranny.  That  Milan  Nedic,  head  of  the  puppet  Serbian  government, 
lasted  out  the  war  Is  attributable  not  to  any  support,  either  internal  or  external,  but  only  to  the 
utter  Insignificance  of  the  administration  he  headed.  Nedic,  59  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
vasion,  had  been  a  famous  and  popular  general.  A  hero  of  the  Balkan  Wars  and  World  War  1, 
he  had  been  minister  of  war  and  the  navy  until  November  1940,  when  he  was  removed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  policy  dispute  in  which  he  apparently  argued  for  an  agreement  with  the  Axis. 52  During 
the  invasion  he  held  a  troop  command  in  southern  Serbia. 

Nedlrf  was  Yugoslavia's  Pe'tain.  He  knew  when  he  agreed  to  head  a  government  that  he 
would  be  powerless-  but  he  hoped  that  his  personal  prestige  would  be  enough  to  keep  the  Serbs 
from  acts  that  would  provoke  the  Germans  to  more  severe  measures  than  they  already  Intended . 
Had  he  wanted  to,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  conduct  a  coherent  policy;  both  the  Germans 
and  his  own  appointees  ignored  him.  *3  His  officials  cultivated  ties  with  Mlhailovlc's  organi¬ 
zation,  but  did  it  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Allies  could  determine 
whose  Interests,  if  any,  were  served  thereby.  Had  he  been  allowed  to,  Nedid  might  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  better  defense  than  the  postwar  Yugoslav  government  cared  to  hear .  Unlike  Pavel  id, 
who  escaped  into  a  comfortable  retirement  abroad,  Nedic  accompanied  the  retreating  Germans 
and  was  extradited  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  Allies  in  September  1945.  Shortly  thereafter,  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  trial,  he  allegedly  committed  suicide  by  jumping  from  a  window  in  the 
state  prison  in  Belgrade. 

Axis  Troop  Deployment ,  Organisation,  and  Strength 

In  German  eyes  Yugoslavia  was,  throughout  World  War  H,  both  an  occupied  country  and, 
together  with  Albania  and  Greece,  part  of  a  potentially  active  theater  of  operations.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  foreign  troops  in  the  country,  except  the  Hungarians  and  the  Bulgarians,  always 
performed  two  functions,  the  one  territorial  (occupation),  the  other  operational.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  possible  to  state— as  both  the  Partisan  and  the  Allied  commands  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing  durlngthe  war— that  at  any  given  time  a  specific  number  of  Axis  divisions  were  being  tied 
down  by  the  insurgents .  The  operational  requirements  of  the  theater  weighed  at  least  as  heavily 
as  the  insurgency  in  determining  the  deployment  of  forces  and,  in  fact,  strongly  Influenced  the 
response  to  the  Insurgency . 

From  April  1941  to  September  1943  the  main  operational  responsibility  In  Yugoslavia  fell 
to  the  Italians,  because  they  held  the  coast.  The  operational  command  was  the  Italian  Second 
Army  under  Gens.  Vittorio  Ambrosio  (April  1941-January  1942),  Mario  Rostta  (January  1942- 
January  1943),  and  Lorenzo  Dalmazzo  (January  1943-Suptember  8,  1943).  The  Second  Army, 
for  a  time  redesignated  General  Headquarters  Slovenia-Dalmatla,  apparently  also  executed  the 
territorial  functions  In  the  Italian-occupied  areas. 
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The  German  operational  command  during  the  name  period  (from  April  1941 ‘September 
19410  wns  the  Twelfth  Army,  redesignated  Army  Clroup  E  In  January  1943.  The  commanding 
generals— who,  until  a  reorganization  of  German  forces  In  th^  Balkans  In  the  fall  of  1943,  were 
nlso  the  Armed  Forces  (Wehrmacht)  Commanders,  Southeast-were  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm 
List  (Aprll-October  1941),  Qcn.  Walter  Kuntzo  (October  1941-August  1912),  and  Gen.  Alex¬ 
ander  Loehr  (from  August  1942) .  The  German  Twelfth  Army  and  Army  Group  E  headquarters 
were  located  In  Salonika  und  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  defense  of  Greece  and  the  Aegean 
islands . 

Territorial  responsibility  In  Yugoslavia,  so  far  as  the  Germans  exercised  it,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Military  Commander,  Serbia,  who  was  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  (November 
1941-August  1943)  Gen.  Paul  Bader.  The  Military  Commander,  Serbia,  was  subordinate  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Commander,  Southeast  (who  was  In  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command  channel) 
but  received  his  directives  through  the  Army  High  Command .  hi  Croatia,  the  German  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  General,  Gen.  Edmund  von  Glaise-Horstenau  (May  1941-August  1944),  exercised 
primarily  advisory  and  liaison  functions .m 

The  strengths  of  the  Axis  forces  in  Yugoslavia  up  to  the  Italian  surrender  in  September 
1943  can  be  estimated  only  roughly.  The  Germans  apparently  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 
men,  fewer  in  1941,  more  in  1942  and  after;  the  Italians,  about  200,000;  the  Bulgarians,  less 
than  100,000.  The  highest  annual  strengths  in  divisions  ss  were  as  follows: 


1941 

1942 

To  September  1943 

German 

4 

7 

11 

Italian 

16 

22 

19 

Bulgarian 

2 

6 

_8 

24 

35 

38 

Some  Yugoalav  Forcea  Also  Serve  the  Axia 

Indigenous  military  forces  supporting  the  occupation  powers  varied  widely  in  strength  and 
effectiveness,  and  they  were  slow  in  coming  into  being.  The  most  effective  were  the  369th, 
373d,  and  392d  Infantry  Divisions,  which  were  formed  of  Croatian  recruits  with  Volksdeutsche 
(ethnic  German)  officers  and  trained  in  Germany  as  part  of  the  German  army.  LesB  satisfac¬ 
tory  was  the  SS-recruited  13th  SS  "Handschar"  Division  of  Balkan  Muslims.  None  of  the  four 
divisions  was  specifically  intended  or  trained  for  counterinsurgency  operations,  and  none  was 
in  action  before  the  spring  of  1943  A® 

The  largest  of  the  indigenous  forces  was  the  Croatian  army.  It  was  composed  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army— a  drafted  militia  of  very  low  quality— and  the  "elite"  Ustall  units.  Together  the  two 
reached  a  peak  strength  of  about  150,000  in  1943.  The  Ustadl  units,  originally  the  Poglavnik's 
bodyguard,  eventually  expanded  to  form  one  division  and  fifteen  weak  brigades.  They  were  the 
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chiof  instrument  for  the  liquidation  of  tho  Serbian  minority  In  Croatia,  and  of  all  the  counterin¬ 
surgency  forces  they  were  by  far  the  most  ruthless . 

Beuuuse  German  policy  aimed  at  preventing  a  resurgence  of  Serbian  nationalism,  the  Ser¬ 
bian  forces  remained  weak,  fragmented,  and  Ineffective.  The  only  armed  foroes  the  NedlC’ 
government  controlled  were  the  Serbian  National  Guard,  which  had  an  authorized  strength  of 
15,000  (never  attained),  and  some  (Setnik  detachments  not  affiliated  with  Mlhallovld'.  In  Serbia 
the  Germans  formed,  under  army  command,  the  Serbian  Volunteer  Corps  (9,000  men  In  1943) 
and,  under  tho  SS  and  Police  Commander  in  Serbia,  ten  auxiliary  police  battalions.  The  most 
effective  of  the  German-controlled  units  in  Serbia  was  the  so-o&lled  Russian  Serbia  Corps,  five 
under-strength  regiments  recruited  from  survivors  of  the  White  Russian  Wrangel  Army  who 
had  emigrated  to  Yugoslavia  after  the  Russian  Civil  War  and  of  Russian  refugees  from 
Rumanian-occupied  Bessarabia .  5? 

Initial  jVosi  Policy  It  Terrorination 

In  their  first  reaction  to  the  insurgency,  the  Germans  resorted  to  their  by-then  standard 
Initial  approach  of  punitive  deterrence,  or  Absohreokung.  On  September  16,  1941,  the  Armed 
Foroes  High  Command  ordered  the  execution  of  hostages  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  for  each 
German  soldier  killed,  the  executions  to  be  accomplished  In  such  a  manner  as  to  "Increase  the 
deterrent  effect."  M 

The  executions  were  In  foot  carried  out  on  approximately  the  prescribed  scale— 20,  HO 
hostages  were  shot  between  September  1,  1941,  and  February  12,  1942— and  they  did  partially 
achieve  the  desired  deterrent  effect.  Mlhallovld,  whose  overriding  Interest  was  In  preserving 
Serbian  hegemony  In  a  restored  Yugoslavia,  became  more  cautious  In  his  operations,  In  order 
to  forestall  a  blood  bath  that  could  decimate  the  Serbs. 

German/  Drive  Partisans  Out  of  Serbia 

The  Partisans,  too,  were  vulnerable.  Although  they  had  started  early  to  establish  a  broad 
base  similar  to  that  of  the  <5etnika,  it  is  doubtful  whether  In  1941  they  had  any  significant 
strength  outside  their  core  area.  In  November  1941,  the  Germans,  employing  one  full  division 
and  elements  of  three  others,  combed  the  mountains  and  closed  In  on  the  Partisan  centers  of 
Uiflce  and  (5adak.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Partisans  broke  up  and  retreated  piecemeal  into 
eastern  Bosnia.  By  their  own  reckoning  they  suffered  heavily  In  that  operation,  which  the 
Yugoslavs  later  designated  as  the  "first  enemy  offensive"  (of  seven) .  Oit  of  a  20,000-man 
force  their  casualties  amounted  to  4,180  killed,  3,800  missing,  and  6,700  wounded. <o  Politically 
and  strategically,  the  defeat  was  equally  serious .  The  Partisans  had  lost  their  foothold  in 
Serbia,  which  with  Belgrade  was  the  key  to  political  control  of  Yugoslavia.  For  the  next  three 
years,  the  return  to  Serbia  would  be  the  Partisans'  ultimate  and,  much  of  the  time,  remote  goal. 


The  German  success,  however,  was  less  Uum  complete,  and  its  shortcomings  established 
the  pattern  that  assured  the  Partisans'  survival  and  eventual  victory.  The  anti-Partisnn  oper¬ 
ation  showed  that  in  the  mountains  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  draw  un  encirclement  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  escapo  of  every  guerrilla.  Add  to  that  a  primitive  communications  net¬ 
work  that  prevented  rapid  troop  movements,  insufficient  troops,  and  a  division  of  responsibility 
between  two  occupying  powers— and  full  suppression  of  the  insurgency  became  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  pursuit.  Tito  drew  the  proper  conclusions  and  began  organizing  accordingly .ei 

Axi»  Off  enliven  of  1942  Drive  Partiiaru  Into  Favorable  Territory 

The  official  Yugoslav  division  of  Counterinsurgency  operations  into  seven  offensives  pro¬ 
vides  a  useful  framework  within  which  to  describe  an  otherwise  largely  incomprehensible  series 
of  events;  it  is,  however,  a  framework  invented  and  imposed  on  the  events  after  they  had  oc¬ 
curred.  The  "second  offensive"  is  on  example.  The  Germans  planned  it,  apparently,  as  a 
‘'mall  operation  by  three  German  regiments  and  several  Croat  battalions,  with  the  modest 
objective  of  clearing  the  Partisans  out  of  the  mountains  between  Sarajevo  and  Vifiegrad  after 
their  retreat  from  Serbia.  Conducted  between  January  5  and  February  5,  1942,  in  deep  snow 
and  bitter  cold,  It  caught  the  Partisans  in  a  moment  of  weakness  and,  consequently,  dealt  them 
an  unexpectedly  severe  blow.  Their  losses,  according  to  the  Yugoslav  figures,  were  2,750 
killed,  1,120  missing,  and  5,800  wounded,  out  of  possibly  not  much  more  than  10,000  men.* 

Tito,  his  headquarters  staff,  and  the  survivors  of  this  second  German  offensive  escaped  south 
to  Fo£a  on  the  border  of  Bosnia  and  Montenegro .  The  Partisans  wore  badly  weakened,  but 
fortune  worked  toward  their  survival.  In  withdrawing  south  past  Sarajevo,  they  had  crossed 
into  the  Italian  occupation  zone,  and  the  Italians  were  much  less  inclined  toward  strenuous 
counterinsurgency  operations  than  the  Germans . 

In  the  "third  offensive,”  the  Partisans  lumped  together  all  the  counterinsurgency  actions 
against  them  between  March  and  September  1942.  Actually,  the  counterinsurgency  forces 
undertook  only  one  significant  operation  during  that  time.  In  the  spring  Hie  Military  Com¬ 
mander,  Serbia,  enlisted  the  Italians'  reluctant  assistance  in  an  operation  against  the  Partisan 
center  at  Foda.  With  three  German  divisions,  three  highly  unenthuslastic  Italian  divisions,  and 
a  collection  of  detnik  detachments  in  the  Italian  service,  the  attack  began  on  April  20.  The 
Germans  moved  out  from  the  north,  the  Italians  closed  in  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  (Setniks 

*  Although  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  why  a  military  force  should  want  to  Inflate  its  own 
losses,  the  Partisan  figure,  as  given  in  postwar  Yugoslav  publications,  consistently  seems 
high.  One  reason  might  be,  since  exact-strength  figures  are  seldom  given,  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  force  engaged  was  larger  than  in  fact  it  was.  In  general,  the  losses  in  killed  and 
missing  correspond  to  the  German  estimates .  The  greatest  apparent  discrepancy  is  in  the 
numbers  of  wounded.  The  total  figures  of  399,880  wounded  and  31,200  dead  of  wounds,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would,  if  correct,  give  the  Partisans  a  bettor  recovery  rate  than  most  regular  armies 
with  full  medical  establishments , 


completed  the  ring  on  the  south.  In  the  wild  mountains  around  the  hondwnlera  of  the  Drinn  n 
tight  encirclement  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  even  if  the  Italians  hud  been  more 
determined,  By  mid- June  the  Partisans  had  broken  out  and  begun  to  retreat  north.es 

The  Partisans1  march  north  took  them  deep  Into  the  Italian  upbore  of  interest  in  Croatia. 
Again  Tito  had  mado  a  fortunate  choice.  The  area  was  one  which  had  experienced  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  Ustnil.  The  Croat  army  ind  the  (Setniks  were  not  strong  enough  to  put  up  serious 
opposition,  and  the  Italians  were  willing  to  tolerate  anything  thnt  would  weaken  the  Croat  puppet 
government.  During  the  summer  tie  Partisans  moved  north  and  west  through  the  mountains. 

In  the  communities  along  the  route  of  march,  which  also  were  the  chief  sources  of  Partisan 
supplies,  numbers  of  men  volunteered  or  were  drafted.  In  Croatia  the  UstaAt  reign  of  terror 
drove  In  more  volunteers.  Early  In  November,  having  covered  180  miles,  the  Partisans  stopped 
at  Blhad  in  northern  Bosnia.  «4 

Germans  Almost  Smash  Partisans  and  tetniks  in  Two  Major  Operations  of  1943 

By  fall  1942,  the  Germans  had  begun  to  worry  about  possible  Allied  landings  on  the  Yugoslav 
coast.  They  believed  that  in  such  an  event  the  £etniks  and  the  Partisans  would  abandon  their 
own  quarrels  and  turn  completely  against  the  occupation  powers.  In  October  the  Germans  be¬ 
gan  to  plan  and  negotiate  with  the  Italians  for  Operation  WEISS  (White)  to  smash  the  Partisans 
in  the  Bihac  area  and  for  Operation  SCHWARZ  (Black)  against  the  concentration  of  letnlk  de¬ 
tachments  in  Montenegro. 

The  Partisans'  turn  came  first.  Operation  WEBS— the  "fourth  offensive"— began  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1943,  with  Germans,  Italians,  Croats,  and  £etnlks  advancing  to  encircle  the  Blhad 
center.  While  a  mobile  German  unit  drove  straight  through  from  nerthwest  to  southeast,  the 
rest  closed  in  from  the  sides.  Or.  January  24,  the  Germans  took  Bihad,  but  the  Italians  had 
failed  to  close  the  circle  on  the  south,  and  the  Partisans  escaped  through  the  gap.  In  the  second 
half  of  February  the  Germans  and  Italians  pursued  the  Partisans  as  they  headed  south  toward 
Montenegro,  a  march  made  difficult  by  the  winter  weather.  Pursuing  German  and  Italian  forces 
drove  Tito  to  make  crossings  of  the  Neretva  and  Drina  Rivers  against  detnlk  and  Italian  block¬ 
ing  detachments.  In  Montenegro,  they  pushed  Tito  south  past  his  former  center  at  Foda  to  the 
Durmltor  Mountains,  where  he  arrived  greatly  hampered  by  many  wounded  and  an  outbreak  of 
typhus.  Tito's  luck  appeared  to  be  running  out.  Sick  and  near  starvation,  his  men,  then 
numbering  about  20,000  in  the  Durmltor,  needed  a  long  rest,  but  their  retreat  had  taken  them 
into  exactly  the  area  in  which  the  Germans  had  planned  their  offensive  against  the  detniks. 

With  heavy  reinforcements  of  40,000  Italian  troops  and  10,000  Bulgarian  and  quisling  Croat 
formations  added  to  their  own  augmented  strength  of  50,000,  the  Germans  began  Operation 
SCHWARZ— the  "fifth  offensive"— on  May  15.  The  Partisans  in  the  area  had  no  choice  but  to 
break  out  and  get  on  the  move  again .  Their  first  intention,  to  break  out  to  the  southeast  into 
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Albania,  proved  unfonsUilc.  At  the  end  of  May,  two  atlompts,  one  to  cross  tho  Drinti  and  anothor 
to  cross  tho  Sutjeskn,  failed.  Finally,  between  June  5  and  9  they  forced  n  crossing  of  the 
Sutjeskn  and  began  a  retreat  north  into  eastern  Bosnia. o& 

The  Gormans  claimed  to  have  killed  5,000  6etnlk.s  in  SCHWARZ. no  in  tho  summer  the 
Germans,  in  a  raid  on  £a£ak,  captured  part  of  Mihailovichs  headquarters  staff  ;  and  police  raids 
throughout  Serbia,  reaching  even  into  the  puppot  government,  threatened  the  Cutnlk  organiza¬ 
tion.  6?  Individual  £etnik  leaders  began  truce  negotiations  with  the  Germans.  Thus  mid-summer 
1040  was  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  £etnlks  as  well  as  the  Partisans. 

Italian  Surrender  Create «  Crisis  /or  German  Organisation  and  Operation 

Suddenly,  in  September  1943,  the  German  situation  in  Yugoslavia  changed  completely.  The 
Italian  capitulation  at  that  time  forced  the  Germans  to  assume  operational  responsibility  for  the 
coastal  defense  and  territorial  responsibility  for  the  former  Italian  occupation  areas.  On  the 
coast  and  in  the  whole  former  Italian  occupation  zone,  the  Partisans,  having  fallen  heir  to  sub¬ 
stantial  stooks  of  Italian  weapons  and  equipment,  were  there  ahead  of  them. 

To  cope  with  the  Germans'  vastly  increased  military  and  administrative  responsibilities, 
Hitler  appointed  Field  Marshal  Maximilian  Freiherr  von  Weichs  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Southeast  Theater  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  his  own  subordinate  by  naming  him  also 
Commanding  Genoral,  Army  Group  F,  with  operational  command  in  Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  To 
oversee  the  coastal  defenses  on  the  Adriatic,  von  Weichs  was  given  the  Headquarters,  Second 
Panzor  Army,  under  Gen.  Lothar  Rendulic.  Below  the  theater  command  but  not  directly 
subordinate  to  it,  the  Wchrmacht  appointed  Gen.  Hans  Felber,  Military  Commandor,  Southeast, 
giving  him  territorial  command  in  Serbia,  Croatia,  and  Montenegro .  68  For  the  first  time, 

Hitler  also  undertook  to  approach  the  Balkan  problem  politically,  appointing  Ambassador  Her¬ 
mann  Neulxtchcr  as  S|>eolal  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Serbia.  Montenegro,  and 
Greece .  «9 

For  the  Germans  the  first  essential  was  to  restore  the  seaward  defenses.  That  they  did, 
if  not  with  ease  at  least  with  notable  dispatch,  considering  the  Partisans'  initial  advantage  nnd 
their  own  relative  weakness.  Army  Group  F  had  about  300,000  ti'oops,  less  than  half  of  them 
German  and  of  those  a  good  part  neither  fully  trained  nor  equipped  for  combat .  to  By  November 
1943,  in  a  series  of  offensive  moves  which  the  Partisan  Yugoslavs  have  lumped  together  as  the 
first  phase  of  the  "sixth  offensive,"  the  Second  Panzer  Army  succeeded  in  occupying  the  const 
and  the  islands  except  Vis,  which  was  occupied  by  several  battalions  of  British  Commandos  and 
which,  lying  as  far  offshore  as  it  did,  would  have  required  a  full-scale  amphibious  assault. 
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Some  German*  Rempnine  Problem *  Inherent  in  Policy  of  Terroritm 

Gorman  agencies  in  Yugoslavia  «1ho  proposed,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  several  palliative  meas¬ 
ures,  but  all  encountered  Hitler's  opposition  and  therefore  were  not  tried.  As  early  ns  Decem¬ 
ber  1942  tho  Army  Group  £  chief  of  staff  (later  Army  Group  F  chief  of  staff)  hod  argued  that 
the  Partisans  should  be  recognized  as  legal  belligerents,  in  the  hope,  first,  that  they  might  then 
operate  according  to  the  rules  of  land  warfare  and  so  remove  some  of  the  terror  of  the  guerrilla 
war  and,  second,  that  the  German  troops  fighting  the  guerrillas  "would  be  esteemed  higher  in 
our  own  OKW  .  .  .  with  respect  to  decorations  and  assignments  mentioned  In  OKW  reports, 
etc.  .  .  ,"7i  Ambassador  Neubacher  proposed  to  strengthen  3erbia  by  returning  Montenegro  to 
it  and  giving  the  puppet  government  more  power.  He  hoped  in  that  way  to  create  an  indigenous 
counterweight  to  the  Partisans  and  to  the  vicious  but  Ineffectual  UstaSi  government  in  Croatia. 
Neubacher  and  the  Armed  Forces  Operations  Staff  also  urged  an  attempt  to  get  a  full-fledged 
truce  with  the  £etniks  by  negotiations  with  Mihallovic.  72 

Only  two  new  approaches  were  given  trials,  and  both  were  so  limited  in  scope  that  they  had 
no  practical  effect.  By  personal  intervention  in  specific  cases  Neubacher  managed  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  shooting  of  hostages. 73  And  in  the  late  fall  he  secured  the  release  of  the  captured 
Cetnik  leader  "Pope"  Djurlllc  and  secured  permission  for  him  to  organize  a  small  antl-Partisan 
unit  that  later  fought  effectively  in  Montenegro .  74 

German t  Hold  Partisans  Out  of  Serbia 

Intelligence  against  both  the  Partisans  and  (Setnlks  was  not  difficult,  because  both  Tito  and 
Mihallovic  had  to  depend  heavily  on  radio  in  exercising  command,  and  the  Germans  had  reduced 
breaking  their  codes  to  a  routine.  In  October  and  November  1943,  the  Germans  observed  a 
movement  of  strong  Partisan  units  westward  into  eastern  Bosnia.  The  Partisans  inarched  by 
day  and  hid  off  the  roads  at  night.  Radio  intelligence,  confirmed  by  a  captured  older,  revealed 
that  Tito  was  preparing  an  offensive  into  Serbia.  By  early  December  Tito  had  assembled  his  II 
and  Til  Corps,  which  the  Germans  estimated  to  number  30,000  men,  east  of  Sarajevo  and  south 
of  VlfSegrad . 

Knowing  where  the  Partisans  would  be,  General  Rendulic  was  able,  by  an  ostensibly  random 
series  of  troop  movements,  to  set  a  trap.  In  three  operations— KUGELBLITZ  (Ball  Lightning) , 
SCHNEE-STURM  (Snow  Storm),  and  WALDRAUSCH  (Forest  Rustle)— running  from  early  De¬ 
cember  1943  to  late  January  1944,  the  Germans  put  a  disastrous  end  to  the  Partisans'  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  into  Serbia.  The  Germans  placed  Partisan  losses  in  December  and  January  at 
over  27,000.75 
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In  March  19-t4,  Tito  staged  n  second  attempt  to  break  Into  Serbia.*  The  time  was  well 
chosen.  Nearly  all  of  the  German  troops  that  normally  conducted  counterinsurgency  operations 
had  been  withdrawn  for  the  occupation  of  Hungary.  All  the  Military  Commander,  Southeast,  had 
left  were  some  Bulgarian  occupation  troops.  Serbian  detachments,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Brandenburg  Division.  The  latter  were  German  special  forces  troops,  mostly  Volksdeutsche 
who  had  lived  In  the  country  In  which  they  wore  to  operate  and  had  been  trained  to  fight  as  regu¬ 
lars  or  In  Tamung  (i  .0..  in  enemy  uniform)  as  sabotage  and  covort  reconnaissance  units.  The 
"division"  existed  only  as  a  cover  name.  By  mid-March  Tito  had  deployed  an  estimated  17,000 
Partisans  south  of  Vl.'.cgrad.  On  March  21  they  crossed  the  Idm  River  Into  Serbia.  A  week 
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later  they  reached  the  Studonlca  and  Rocn  Rivers  and  on  Maivii  31  they  broke  a  lino  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Commander.  Southeast,  had  established  In  the  Ibar  valley.  In  the  meantime,  von  Wolchs 
had  ordered  some  of  the  forces  back  from  Hungary.  But  by  the  time  the  Partisans  reached  the 
Ibar  It  was  clear  that  their  offensive  had  run  out  of  momentum.  They  did  not  have  the  command 
capacity  for  lengthy  offensive  operations,  and,  forced  as  they  wore  to  live  off  the  land,  they  had 
constantly  to  spread  out  in  all  directions.  By  April  2,  the  Military  Commander,  Southeast,  was 
able  to  1  icgin  the  counterattack  without  waiting  for  the  troops  from  Hungary.™ 

German*  l  *e  Setr  Shark  Tactic*  in  Attempt*  To  Detlmy  PartUan* 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  the  Germans  changed  their  tactics.  Instead  of  the  conventional  en¬ 
circlements.  which  required  more  troops  than  they  could  spare,  they  decided  to  form  shock 
detachments,  which  would  drive  into  the  Partisan  centers  from  all  directions,  split  them  apart, 
and  then  attempt  to  run  down  or  wear  out  the  survivors.  The  new  tactics  were  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  late  April  In  Operation  MAIBAUM  (Maypole)  against  Tito’s  force  retreating  from 
Serbia.  The  operation  fell  short  of  the  desired  success,  but  it  apparently  forced  Tito,  who  at 
first  seemed  intent  on  staying  close  to  the  Serbian  border,  to  change  his  mind  and  withdraw  his 
main  force  into  northwestern  Bosnia. 

The  new  tactics  were  used  again  a  month  later  in  Operation  ROESSELSPRUNG  (Knight's 
Move)  against  the  Partisans  in  the  whole  area  between  Bihac  and  Banja  Luka.  The  intention 
Vf&s  to  drive  into  insurgent  territory  along  all  the  roads,  take  the  airstrips  and  fixed  supply 
dumps,  smash  the  command  nppuratus,  split  the  Partisans  into  small  groups,  hunt  them  down, 
and  wear  them  out  or  destroy  them.  An  added  feature  was  an  attempt  to  capture  Tito  and  his 
staff  by  dropping  as  SS  parachute  battalion  on  his  headquarters  at  Drvar.  The  deployment  was 
kept  under  elaborate  and  tight  security. 

The  oi»e ration  began  on  May  23.  1944,  with  the  parachute  drop  on  Drvar.  Although  Tito,  his 
headquarters  staff,  and  the  Allied  and  Soviet  missions  escaped,  the  o|>cratton  was  a  substantial 


^According  to  the  Germans,  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Russians  had  a  hand  in  planning  this. 
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success.  Tito  had  to  ask  the  Allies  to  evacuate  him  tint)  IiIh  staff  by  air.  When  Partisan  radio 
traffic*  declined  by  half,  tlu*  Germans  correctly  tloduood  that  Tito's  command  system  had  been 
hadly  damaged.  Tito  announced  losses  of  29,450  dead,  1,900  missing,  and  39,000  wounded  In 
this  "seventh  offensive,"  which  included  both  MAIBAUM  and  ROF8SEFSPRUNG,  In  the  raid  on 
Drear,  the  Germans  counted  20  British  and  Americans  dead.  German  losses  were  also  high, 
though  probably  not  so  high  as  the  49,080  killed  and  7,940  captured  that  the  Partisans  claimed. 
The  Germans  wore  fathered  particularly  by  the  strong  Allied  air  support  for  the  Partisans. 

For  the  period  of  ROESSELSPIUING  (Muy-June  1944)  they  completely  lost  control  of  the  air  over 
Croatia,  and  their  own  air  movements  had  to  be  made  at  night,  •t 


With  Troops  Withdrawn  To  Parry  Russians,  Germans 
Manage  To  Hold  and  Then  Retreat 

By  late  July,  the  Germans  found  that  the  Partisans  had  recovered  and  were  deploying  for 
still  another  attempt  to  break  Into  Serbia.  Tito's  Ill  Corps  was  assembled  in  eastern  Bosnia  und 
his  I  and  11  Corps  were  deployed  near  the  Montenegrin- Albanian  border.  Tho  Germans  Intended 
to  hold  the  north  group  and  planned  Operation  RUEBEZAHL  (Mountain  Sprite)  against  the 
stronger  southern  group.  Before  it  could  be  organized,  the  Partisans  attacked.  On  August  4, 
the  Partisans'  I  and  n  Corps  crossed  the  Llm  River  and  the  next  day  they  reached  the  Ibar 
valley.  RUEBEZAHL  began  on  the  12th  and  in  a  few  days  the  Partisans  were  driven  back  across 
the  Llm.  In  the  fourth  week  of  August,  however,  Soviet  folios  broke  through  the  Gar  man  East¬ 
ern  Front  and  Rumania  surrendered.  Three  German  divisions,  Including  the  crack  1st  Moun¬ 
tain  Division,  had  to  be  taken  out  to  build  a  front  against  the  Russians.  On  August  30, 
RUEBEZAHL  had  to  be  stopped  for  lack  of  forces.  The  Partisans  had  again  been  driven  out  of 
Serbia,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  German  commander  was  forced  to  evacuate  Drvar,  Jnjce, 
and  several  towns  in  Bosnia  taken  during  the  spring  and  summer.  ?8  RUEBEZAHL  was  the  last 
concerted  counterinsurgency  operation  the  Germans  conducted  in  Yugoslavia. 

In  early  September  1944,  the  Germans  managed  again  to  keep  Tito  from  gaining  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  Serbia  during  Operation  RATWEEK.  But  the  Russinns  were  closing  in  on  Belgrade  from 
the  east  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Partisans  were  Itt  position  in  advance  on  the  capital 
from  the  west.  On  October  20,  1944,  Belgrade  fell  to  Russia  and  Partisan  forces,  and  the  Germans 
withdrew  from  southern  Yugoslavia.  Although  Partisans  continued  to  operate  behind  German  lines, 
the  period  of  insurgency  wasatanend.  In  the  capital,  Tito  met  with  representatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile  and  signed  with  Dr.  SubaSic  an  agreement  concerning  formation  of  a  regency 
council  preliminary  to  creating  a  new  government.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians  turned  over  to  Tito 
the  Yugoslav  front— a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Second  Panzer  Army,  since  the  uncertain 
performance  of  the  Partisans-turned-regulars  enabled  the  Germans  to  stage  a  phased  ^WYidrawal 
to  the  Drina  after  the  defeat  at  Belgrade,  so 
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German  Catualliet  w  Compared  With  Yugotlav 

Thu  losses  of  'iw  insurgent  and  counterinsurgent  forces  nre  difficult  to  calculate.  The 
postwar  Yugoslav  government  listed  total  Partisan  and  Yugoslav  losses  to  May  1945  ns  245,549 
IMiraons  dond,  3911,880  wounded,  31,200  died  of  wounds,  and  28,923  missing.  They  lumped  all 
"enemy"  casualties  together  and  claimed  447,000  killed  and  559,434  captured  (including  150,000 
Army  Group  F  troops  uikvn  prisoner  after  May  1945) .  They  set  tho  total  losses  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  In  Uto  seven  offensives  alone  at  132,000  killed  and  25,625  captured. «i  The  only  German 
casualty  figures  nvu liable,  not  Including  Indigenous  and  other  foreign  troops,  give  for  the  entire 
southeastern  thoator,  from  April  1941  to  November  30,  1944,  the  totals  of  24,267  dead  and  13,060 
woumiod  and  missing,  u 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

After  Belgrade  was  token,  Tito  and  the  Partisans  were  in  unchallenged  control  of  liberated 
Yugoslavia.  The  Germans  were  primarily  concerned  with  getting  Army  Group  E  out  of  Greece 
and  Albania.  As  those  troops  enmc  north,  they  raised  the  German  strength  in  Croatia,  but  by 
then  tho  southeastern  theater  was  completely  on  the  defensive.  Mihnilovic,  his  forces  shattered, 
hud  withdrawn  into  the  Bosnian  mountains.  Tito  was  in  the  capital,  and  he  had  a  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  administrative  organisation  capable  of  taking  over  the  key  positions  in  the  government. 
With  tho  war  still  on,  n  policy  of  tight  state  control  in  the  Communist  style  was  easy  to  justify. 
Tho  introduction  of  conscription  gave  him  a  hold  on  the  country's  manpower;  and,  in  any  case, 
he  had  tho  armed  strength  to  enforce  his  decisions.  Moreover,  his  assumption  of  power  was 
not  merely  a  military  coup:  he  enjoyed  substantial  genuine  popular  support;  whatever  internal 
opposition  may  have  existed  was  totally  disarmed  and  helpless.  The  Germans,  although  they 
still  hold  neurly  half  of  tho  country,  hardly  counted;  and  Tito  had  the  favor  and  support  of  both 
the  Western  Powers  and  tho  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  armies  across  the  Danube  in  Hungary 
were  leas  than  a  day's  march  away  .#3 

/liter  the  takeover,  Tito's  popularity  continued  to  rise.  Appreciating  the  strength  of  mon¬ 
archist  sentiment  in  Serbia,  he  abolished  the  clcnched-fist  salute  in  the  armed  forces  and  by 
vnrious  other  means  short  of  substantive  concessions  continued  to  cultivate  an  image  of  him¬ 
self  as  flexible  enough  politically  to  be  aide  to  cooperate  with  the  monarchists. *  To  the  Cetniks 
and  collaborator  troops  he  offered  an  amnesty  and  an  opportunity  to  "redeem"  themselves  by 
service  In  the  National  Army  of  Liberation.  The  Germans  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
amnesty  by  allowing  Pavelic  to  launch  another  wave  of  repression  against  the  Serbs  in  Croatia. 

•With  Tito's  forces  ascendent,  Mihailovic,  abandoned  even  by  the  exile  government,  went 
into  hiding.  On  March  13,  1946,  ho  was  apprehended  and  subsequently  tried  for  treason.  On 
July  17,  he  died  in  Belgrade  tiefore  a  Communist  firing  squad. 
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Illtlor  believed  he  htul  to  give  the  Poglavnlk  a  fre2  hand  in  order  to  Keep  him  as  an  ally.  In  the 
reaction,  (Uotnlks  nnd  Croat  soldiers  began  to  desert  to  the  Tito  forces  in  large  numbers.** 

Tito  Move*  To  Achieve  Hi*  Political  Objective* 

On  the  larger  political  questions  affecting  the  settlement,  Tito  quickly  showed  himself  much 
less  accommodating.  In  n  June  1944  meeting  with  Or.  Subailc,  Tito  had  agreed  in  secret  to 
recognize  the  royal  government  and  had  in  return  been  appointed  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Yugoslav  Armed  Forces.  On  August  21,  1944,  he  and  Subaiio  had  Issued  declarations  of  mutual 
amity  and  tolerance .  *f>  Meeting  with  §uba&ic  again  in  late  October,  this  time  in  Moscow,  Tito 
showed  that  he  was  determined  to  have  by  far  the  better  of  the  bargain .  He  demanded  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  posts  in  the  new  government  for  the  Communists,  a  Regency  Council 
to  represent  the  King  pending  complete  liberation  of  the  country,  and  a  plebiscite  to  determine 
the  final  form  of  government.  The  King,  meanwhile,  was  not  to  set  foot  in  the  country.  Subaiic 
had  no  choice  but  to  agree .  ** 

The  Western  Powers  became  aware  of  a  pronounced  change  in  Tito's  attitude  after  be  be¬ 
came  established  in  Belgrade.  In  November,  British  field  artillerymen  operating  guns  for  the 
Partisans  were  suddenly  ordered  out  of  the  country  with  the  curt  explanation  that  no  agreement— 
"such  as  has  been  signed  between  Yugoslav  and  U.S.S.R.  forces"— existed  to  permit  American 
or  British  troops  on  Yugoslav  soil .  The  hint  was  broad  and  clear:  Tito  would  not  tolerate 
Allied  ground  operations  on  any  scale  in  the  Balkans.*?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Partisans  still 
needed  and  received  Allied  supplies  and  air  support.  From  October  1944  to  the  end  of  the  war 
Allied  aircraft  continued  flying  supply  and  support  missions  for  the  Partisans  out  of  Italy.** 

As  the  months  passed,  Tito  displayed  no  inclination  to  put  into  effect  Ills  agreement  with 
SubaSic .  Finally,  in  February  1945,  the  Great  Powers— meeting  at  Yalta,  where  Churchill  and 
Stalin  agreed  to  share  influence  in  Yugoslavia  "50/50"— sharply  urged  Tito  and  Subaiie  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  forming  a  government.  «*  On  March  7,  the  Regency  Council  and  interim 
government  were  formed.  Tito  became  the  Minister  President  and  §uba&ic,  Foreign  Minister. 

Of  28  ministries,  the  Communists  held  20,  members  of  the  former  exile  government  held  3, 
and  representatives  of  other  parties  held  5 .  *> 

On  March  20,  1945,  with  Allied  equipment  and  supplies  shipped  in  through  Dalmatlon  ports, 
the  Partisans  began  their  final  offensive  against  the  Germans .  The  attack  was  aimed  northwest 
from  the  vicinity  of  Blhac  toward  Venezia  Giulia,  the  district  around  Trieste  that  had  been  in 
dispute  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  since  World  War  I.  Across  the  Adriatic,  the  Allied  armies 
began  advancing  through  Italy  on  April  l .  Territorial  acquisitions  were  contrary  to  Allied  pol¬ 
icy,  and  Tito  had  agreed  in  February  that  operations  in  Venezia  Giulia  would  come  under  the 
Allied  Supreme  Commander.  On  May  1  and  2,  the  Partisans  occupied  Venezia  Giulia  and  Trieste 
just  a  step  ahead  of  the  Allies .  In  June  Tito  agreed  to  evacuate  Trieste  and  Pola  but  retained  the 
military  government  of  the  rest  of  the  province.*! 
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The  Potltrar  Government  of  Yugothria  Is  CommunUt 

After  the  German  surrender,  Ttto  set  about  adjuBtinK  the  political  settlement  In  Yugoslavia 
to  his  own  taste.  On  August  7,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Anti-Fascist  Council  of  the  People's 
Liberation,  the  AVNOJ  became  the  People's  Provisional  Assembly  and  assumed  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  elections  for  n  constituent  assembly.  Tito  People's  Provisional  Assembly  lncludod 
among  its  211  members  of  minority  of  "undiscredited"  members  of  the  last  prewarparliament. 
The  elections  were  held  on  November  11  and  on  the  29th  the  Constituent  Assembly  met  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia . 92  By  the  turn  of  the  year  §ubaSic  and  tho 
other  "bourgeois"  representatives  had  been  forced  out  of  the  government.  The  constitution 
ratified  on  January  31,  1946,  committed  the  country  to  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  the  Soviet 
style,  m 

The  settlement  proved  viable.  The  dislocation  and  suffering  caused  by  the  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  had  created  conditions  conducive  to  communism.  Tito  was  not  only  a  doctrinaire  Com¬ 
munist  but  a  capable  national  leader,  and  the  country  was  so  situated  geographically  that  it  could 
turn  cither  to  the  East  or  to  the  West.  One  of  the  new  government's  greatest  accomplishments 
was  the  apparent  solution  of  the  nationalities  problem  by  adoption  of  the  federal  principle. 
Furthermore.  Tito  was  able  to  begin  immediately  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  country.  Tho  war 
had  teen  tremendously  costly  in  both  human  and  economic  terms:  civilian  casualties  amounted 
to  nearly  11  percent  of  the  population,  roads  and  railroads  were  almost  completely  dostroyed, 
and  agriculture  and  manufacturing  suffered  heavily.  But  the  population  loss  was  at  least  eco¬ 
nomically  endurable  in  a  country  that  suffered  from  a  chronic  oversupply  of  labor;  and  the 
spirit  of  optimism  and  national  purpose  that  prevailed  immediately  after  the  war,  plus  sub¬ 
stantial  foreign  aid  via  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency,  were  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  most  essential  reconstruction  in  about  two  years. 94 

Yugoslavia's  most  serious  postwar  liabilities  were  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  Marxist  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  when  put  into  practice  and  the  Stalinist  drive  in  the  late  1940's  to  subjugate  the 
country  politically  and  economically  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  two  years  after  it  was  sum¬ 
marily  read  out  of  the  Cominform  in  1948,  the  Yugoslav  regime  successfully  withstood  the 
greatest  threat  to  its  existence  by  finding  economic  and  political  support  in  the  West.  In  the 
1950’s  the  government's  partial  abandonment  of  rigid  centralized  planning  achieved  some  im¬ 
provements  in  industry  and  agriculture.  Vulnerabilities  still  continue  to  exist,  however,  in  the 
economy,  particularly  in  agriculture,  which  has  not  made  significant  progress  beyond  the  low 
state  of  the  1930's,  and  in  the  cohesion  of  the  system  itself.  As  the  cases  of  Milovan  Djilas  and 
Vladimir  Dedijer,  dedicated  wartime  Partisans  who  later  criticized  the  government  openly,  seem 
to  indicate,  there  may  be  a  lack  of  political  unity  within  even  the  inner  circle  of  old-time  Com¬ 
munists. 


The  Counterinsurgency  Campaign  in  Review 

Militarily  and  politically,  the  Yugoalnv  Partisans  were  the  most  successful  of  the  World 
War  I!  resistance  movements.  They  evaded  destruction  by  the  occupation  forces,  contributed  to 
the  Gorman  defeat,  and  outmaneuvered  and  outfought  their  Indigenous  rivals  and  opponents. 
Their  principal  asset  was  a  capable,  flexible,  and  aggressive  leadership.  They  hod  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  nearly  ideal  coWUUons  for  a  successful  insurgency:  rugged  terrain,  a  population  inured 
to  hardship  and  willing  to  accept  guerrilla  activity  as  an  almost  normal  pursuit,  Indigenous  op¬ 
position  that  was  both  unpopular  and  inept,  and  occupation  forces  that  for  various  reasons  could 
not  carry  out  a  thoroughgoing  campaign  of  repression  but  at  the  same  time  were  unwilling  to 
adopt  other,  more  conciliatory  counterinsurgency  methods.  Moreover,  the  Partisans  were  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  winning  side  in  the  war  and  enjoyed  the  support  of  both  the  Western  Allies  and 
the  Soviet  Union— and  they  were  favored  by  a  large  measure  of  luck. 

The  Yugoslav  experience  illustrates  three  major  difficulties  of  organising  a  successful 
counterinsurgency  campaign;  the  cost,  the  tactical  problems,  and  tho  persistence  of  outside  In¬ 
fluences  on  the  outcome.  It  seems  likely  that,  had  the  Germans  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
terms  of  troops  and  materiel,  they  could  have  eliminated  the  insurgency  at  any  time  before  the 
summer  of  1944.  But  in  doing  so  they  would  not  have  gained  a  proportionate  advantage  in  terms 
of  their  total  situation,  and  the  strength  they  would  have  needed  to  employ  against  the  insurgents 
could  always  have  been  employed  to  better  purpose  elsewhere .  Consequently,  the  counterin¬ 
surgency  operations  had  to  be  conducted  within  the  limits  of  a  tactical  duel  in  which  neither  side 
could  secure  decisive  superiority . 

The  Germans  developed  two  tactical  forms:  the  encirclement  with  convergence,  which  re¬ 
quired  relatively  large  forces  and  a  degree  of  precision  difficult  to  achieve  In  rough  terrain; 
and  the  direct  thrust,  which  required  surprise,  speed,  and  accurate  Intelligence.  Both  were 
effective,  but  both  fell  short  of  full  effectiveness  against  a  determined  and  skillful  opponent.  In 
isolation  the  insurgency  might  have  ultimately  withered  and  died  as  the  result  of  the  military 
operations  against  it.  but  with  the  other  forces  that  came  increasingly  into  play,  survival  alone 
became  for  the  insurgents  the  guarantee  of  eventual  success.  By  political  repression  tho  Gor¬ 
mans  themselves  nourished  the  Insurgency.  More  important,  the  moral  and  physical  support  the 
Partisans  drew  from  otitalde  the  country— the  expectation  that  Germany'  would  lose  the  war  and 
the  political  and  military  assistance  from  the  Allies— tied  the  success  of  the  insurgency  to  the 
result  of  the  whole  war  and  reduced  the  counterinsurgency  operations,  so  far  as  any  permanent 
effect  was  concerned,  to  exercises  in  futility. 
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Chapter  Twelve 

CYPRUS  (1954-1958) 


by  Charilaot  G.  Lagoudakis 

When  Greek  Cypriots,  backed  by  Greece,  de¬ 
manded  union  with  Greece— and  Turkish  Cypriots , 
backed  by  Turkey,  refused  such  a  settlement— 
Great  Britain  simultaneously  fought  the  colony  'b 
Greek  Cypriot  irregulars  and  sought  a  political 
solution  that  would  both  end  the  conflict  and  save 
the  military  bases  critical  to  British  Interests 
and  commitments. 


BACKGROUND 

Cyprus  is  an  island  whose  immediate  history  has  been  predicated  upon  its  geographic  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  its  utility  to  Great  Britain  as  a  strategic  base .  It  lies  40 
miles  south  of  the  Turkish  coast,  60  miles  west  of  Syria,  240  miles  north  oi  Egypt,  and  150 
miles  from  the  nearest  Greek  island  of  the  Dodecanese  group  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Cov¬ 
ering  an  area  of  3,572  square  miles,  Cyprus  is  larger  than  Delaware  and  smaller  than  Connect¬ 
icut.  From  late  1954  to  the  end  of  1958,  it  was  the  scene  of  continuing  Insurgent  activity  by  it, 
predominantly  Greek  population. 

Much  of  Cyprus  is  covered  with  low  mountains.  The  Kyrenla  range,  which  borders  the 
narrow  northern  coastal  plain,  is  too  easily  accessible  to  sustain  safe  guerrilla  activity.  South 
of  the  Kyrenia  lies  the  fertile  plain  of  Messaoria  which  leads  to  the  lofty  and  extensive  Troodos 
massif,  with  its  deep  valleys  and  broad  tracts  of  thick  forests.  The  Troodos  r ange,  where  the 
guerrillas  were  concentrated,  covers  an  area  50  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide.  Troodos  has 
commanding  approaches  and  peaks,  plentiful  water,  unscalable  rocks,  hidden  caves,  and  com¬ 
plicated  ridges.  Linked  to  the  guerrillas'  hideout  on  Mount  Troodos  was  an  underground  re¬ 
sistance  structure  located  in  the  urban  centers  and  operating  through  a  chain  of  Greek  villages 
loyal  to  the  insurgency.  J 


The  Population  of  Cyprus:  Its  Ethnic  Background  and  Geographic  Distribution 

By  the  end  of  1954,  the  population  of  Cyprus  was  517,000,  with  a  density  of  145  persons  per 
square  mile.  It  was  increasing  at  the  relatively  high  rate  of  1. 66  percent  annually.  Greeks 
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constituted  about  80  percent  of  the  population:  another  18  percent  were  Turks:  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  2  percent  Included  British,  Armenians .  nnd  Lebanese. - 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  Cypriots  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  outbreak  ol  Insurgency.  As 
members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  the  Greek  Cypriots,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Aegean  area,  had  licgun  a  struggle  for  Independence  against  Turkish  Muslim  rule 
in  1821,  Cyprus,  like  Crete  and  other  large  Aegean  islands,  however,  was  left  out  of  the  new 
Greek  state  created  in  1830.  Greek  sentiment  for  Independence  therefore  continued  in  these 
islands,  with  the  aim  ol  union  tcnosla)  with  Greece. 

The  size  and  location  of  the  urban  population  ,  which  provided  the  leadership  and  most  of  the 
resources  for  the  Insurgency,  arc  of  special  significance.  About  25  percent  of  the  Cypriots 
live  In  six  scattered  urlmn  centers:  From  the  inland  capital  of  Nicosia  (Lefkosla),  the  roads 
lead  to  the  ports  of  Famagusta  (Varosha)  on  the  east  coast,  Larnaka  and  Limassol  In  the  south, 
Paphos  'Ktimat  in  the  west,  and  Kyrenia  in  the  north.  Connected  by  good  roads,  these  urban 
centers  control  the  approaches  to  hideouts  and  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  British  Governor 
8ir  lohn  Harding,  referring  to  the  fight  against  the  Greek  Cypriot  guerrillas,  observed  that  "no 
matter  what  may  Ik-  going  on  in  the  Kyrenia  nnd  Troodos  mountains,  control  of  Nicosia  and  the 
communications  io  the  i>orts  is  vital  to  control  the  island  as  a  whole."3 


Brilith  Adiritv  in  Cyprus  A  rout  p*  Creek  Expectation*  o  f  Enotit 

Apprehensive  al>out  Russian  moves  Into  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East,  Great 
Britain  in  l'T'  concluded  with  Turkey  an  agreement  known  as  the  Cyprus  Convention.  By  its 
terms.  ( treat  Britain  pledged  to  help  Turkey  defend  herself  against  Russian  incursions:  in  re¬ 
turn.  the  Sultan  consented  that  Cyprus.  Juridically  still  Turkish,  Ik?  occupied  and  administered 
by  Great  Britain,  s 

When  Cyprus  came  under  British  rule,  the  cnosis  movement  in  the  island  gained  a  new 
lease  on  life.  The  Cynriot  Greeks  hoped  that  Great  Britain  would  eerie  Cyprus  to  Greece,  just 
as  15  years  earlier  it  hnd  transferrer!  to  Greece  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This 
hope  was  not  realized.  When  Turkey  joined  Germany  in  World  War  1  anti  declared  war  on  Great 
Britain,  the  British  abrogated  the  Cyprus  Convention  and  annexed  the  island  in  November  1914. 
In  1915.  however,  they  offered  to  ceric  Cyprus  to  Greece  on  condition  that  Greece  join  the  Allies. 
The  Greek  king,  Constantine  I.  who  favored  Germany,  declined,  but  the  offer  created  an  expec¬ 
tation  among  the  Greeks  that  the  British  government  was  committed  to  cnosis  if  Greece  should 
enter  the  war  on  the  Allied  side.  Although  Greece  did  join  the  Allies  in  191ti,  the  offer  was  not 
renewed.  Rather,  the  British  annexation  of  Cyprus  was  confirmed  in  1923  at  the  Peace  Treaty 
ol  Lausanne,  to  which  both  Greece  and  Turkey  were  signatories.  Two  years  later,  Cyprus  of¬ 
ficially  became  a  crown  colony  In  /he  British  Empire.  ■ 


; ;  y , 


Rr tilth  Interest  and  Turkith  Feelings  Militate  Against  Enotit 


Again  after  World  War  11,  the  Greek*  expected  the  British  to  permit  Cyprus  to  unite  with 
Greece ,  in  recognition  of  Greek  and  Greek  Cypriot  participation  in  the  war  effort  against  the 
Axis.  But  the  British,  who  may  not  hove  been  particularly  opposed  to  onosla  in  principle,  now 
feared  that  Greece,  threatened  by  communism  after  World  War  U.  might  fall  Into  the  Commu¬ 
nist  camp.  The  time  was  thus  considered  not  propitious  to  unite  Greece  and  Cyprus.  By  1950, 
Cyprus  had  again  acquired  great  strategic  significance  for  the  British,  who  needed  to  protect 
their  Middle  East  oil  lines  and  who  had  already  left  Palestine  and  were  being  slowly  forced  out 
of  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Egypt.  For  the  British,  enosls  was  out  of  the  question. « 

Furthermore,  Turkey  began  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  enosls ,  using  the  issue  in  the 
later  1950's  partly  to  divert  public  attention  from  Its  own  Internal  problems,  At  this  point, 
Great  Britain  feared  that  concessions  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey  might  so  irritate  the  other  as 
to  threaten  the  NATO  alliance  in  which  all  were  partners. "  In  July  1954,  British  policy  with 
regard  to  Cyprus  was  that  it  could  "never  expect  to  be  fully  Independent.  "8 

The  Turks  on  Cyprus,  forming  almost  a  fifth  of  the  population,  were  widely  scattered  in 
villages  and  towns  all  over  the  island.  Once  the  ruling  class  of  Cyprus,  the  Turku  hid  lived 
quietly  and  In  most  instances  contentedly  under  the  British,  disregarding  in  the  main  the  entire 
enosis  movement.  When  it  appeared  possible,  however,  that  enosls  might  be  carried  out,  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  began  to  call  for  union  with  Turkey,  or  if  that  failed,  at  least  partition  of  the 
island.  9  Thus  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  entered  Into  open  controversy  about  the  future  of  the 
island. 


British  Economic  and  Political  Administration  of  Cyprus 

Under  British  administration,  Cyprus  enjoyed  an  economic  prosperity  that  contrasted  with 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  dwindling  population  that  had  suffered  Inefficient  administration 
and  heavy  taxation  under  Turkish  rule  prior  to  1878.  British  efforts  to  reforest  the  island,  in¬ 
troduce  modern  methods  of  cultivation,  work  the  mineral  resources,  and  maintain  a  stable 
economy  produced  in  Cyprus  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey . 

The  economy  of  Cyprus  is  unusually  diversified  for  the  size  of  the  country.  In  1954,  ap¬ 
proximately  50  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the 
gross  domestic  product,  agriculture  accounted  for  25  percent,  mining  about  14  percent,  and 
manufacturing  and  construction  about  18  percent.  Despite  the  Insurgency,  the  national  income 
of  Cyprus  rose  from  £61,4  million  in  1955  to  £72.  8  million  in  1956.  Taking  into  account  a 
development  plan  for  which  the  British  allocated  £500,000  for  a  six -year  period  ending  in  1960, 
the  economic  prospects  of  Cyprus  were  too  encouragtng  to  justify  a  sense  of  economic  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
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In  ihe  sumo  way,  the*  administration  of  the  island  wan  not  a  battle  factor  m  fomenting  the 
insurgency,  The  island  wad  governed  under  a  British  high  commissioner  who  In  1925  assumed 
the  title  of  governor.  The  legislative  council,  which  then  Included  the  governor,  nine  official 
members,  twelve  memlters  elected  by  Greek  voters,  and  three  chosen  by  Turkish  voters,  was 
subtended  in  1931  after  Greek  disturbances  over  education,  finances,  and  the  importance  of  the 
legislative  council.  <<  Legislative  authority  was  then  vested  in  the  governor,  who  had  an  execu¬ 
tive  council,  consisting  of  four  official  and  three  nonofftcial  (two  Greeks  and  one  Turk)  mem¬ 
bers.  The  function  of  the  executive  council  was  to  advise  the  governor  on  new  legislation. 

The  island  had  only  limited  self-government  at  the  municipal  level.  There  wore  10  munic¬ 
ipalities  that  elected  their  municipal  councils  In  proportion  to  their  Greek  and  Turkish  popula¬ 
tions  ,  but  the  U2Q  villages  had  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor.  There  were  246 
Greek  and  50  Turkish  villugos;  In  some  323  mixed  villages,  the  governor  appointed  separate 
Greek  and  Turkish  commissioners,  known  ns  muktars.  u 

Role  of  ike  Ethnarchy  and  Ike  Communist  Parly  in  the  Greek  Community 

Under  this  system  of  government,  political  parties  in  the  Western  sense  failed  to  develop 
among  either  Greeks  or  Turks.  The  nationalist  Greeks  relk>d  on  the  structure  of  the  church, 
which  had  represented  the  Greek  majority  under  Turkish  rule  within  the  millet  (ethno-religious 
community’)  system  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  archbishop  or  ethnarch,  who  was  traditionally 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  was  the  ecclesiastical  leader  of  the  Greeks  and  secular  head  of 
their  community.  The  ethimrohy  has  a  long  history  that  goes  back  to  Sultan  Mehmet  If  <1451-81 
A.D.),  who  recognized  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  head  of  all  Greek  Christian  subjects, 
with  jurisdictional  rights  over  them.  The  ethnarchic  council  of  Cyprus,  which  planned  and  in¬ 
itiated  the  armed  uprising  in  April  1955,  consisted  of  nlmut  30  lay  members  representing  all 
Greek  groups,  except  the  Communists,  on  all  parts  of  the  islands. U 

The  Greek  majority  had  consistently  rejected  any  form  of  self-government,  insisting  on 
"cnosts  and  only  enosis. "  In  May  1948,  the  British  had  made  the  Island  new  constitutional 
offers,  to  Include  a  legislature  of  26  members,  all  but  4  of  whom  were  to  be  elected.  Of  the 
elected  members  18  were  to  be  on  the  general  electoral  register  and  4  on  the  Turkish  com¬ 
munal  register.  Although  the  ethnarchy  refused  to  participate  in  the  provisional  consultative 
assembly,  the  Communist  Party  of  Cyprus  (AKEL)  accepted  the  idea  of  self-government.  With¬ 
out  the  Greek  Cypriot  nationalists,  however,  the  consultative  assembly  was  unable  to  produce 
an  acceptable  constitution.  The  ethnarchy  took  the  view  that  any  acquiescence  to  a  constitution 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  enosis  movement,  tt  On  January  15,  1950.  the  ethnarchy  held  a  pleb¬ 
iscite  which  showed  97  percent  of  the  Greek  Cypriots  voting  for  enosis.  AKEL  then  had  little 
influence  against  enosis.  On  December  13,  1930,  the  ethnarch,  Archbishop  Makar ios  III. 
issued  in  Cyprus  n  proclamation  for  a  united  struggle. 


Greek  Cypriot  Londons  Makarlot  omd  Grit  at 

The  dominant  personality  oC  the  Greek  Cypriot  insurgency  woa  Arohhlihop  Makar loe  ID. 
Born  Michael  Charalamboa  Mouekoa  in  Auguat  1913  of  a  farm  family  In  the  village  <>f  Ano 
Pnnnytn  in  the  Paphos  distilot,  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  old  and  rich  monastery  of 
Kykkou.  After  studying  theology  and  law  in  Greece  and  the  United  States,  he  was  elected  the 
bishop  of  Citium  in  1948  and  assumed  tho  ecclesiastical  name  Makarios,  meaning  ' 'blessed. " 

In  Octobor  1980,  at  the  age  of  37,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  the  ohurch  of  Cyprus,  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote  of  e  Oreek  community.  His  mission  as  an  ethnarch  and  as  Makarios  m  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle  of  his  predecessors  ior  enosls. 16 

In  1952,  Makarios  invited  the  Cypriot-born  Lt.  Col.  Georgios  Grivas,  a  retired  officer  of 
the  Greek  army,  to  organize  the  military  aspect  of  the  Insurgency.  Choosing  Digents  Akritas, 
the  name  of  the  legendary  hero  of  a  Cypriot  medieval  epic  poem ,  as  his  nom  de  guerre  and 
keeping  his  true  identity  secret,  Grivas  became  the  architect  of  the  underground  and  the  guer¬ 
rilla  structure  of  the  insurgency.  >«  The  high  repute  of  the  archbishop  and  the  guerrilla  activity 
of  Grivas  during  World  War  II  provided  the  Greek  Cypriots  with  two  leaders  who  hod  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  practical  knowledge  to  initiate  end  conduct  the  insurgency. 

The  primary  factor  in  the  Cyprus  insurgency  was  the  historical  background  of  ethnic ,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  social  affinity  to  Greece  rather  than  discontent  with  current  political  or  economic 
conditions  on  the  island.  The  British  oould  not  curb  the  sentiment  for  enosia  which  had  grown 
for  135  years,  and  they  were  unable  to  convince  the  ethnarchy  to  stop  agitation  for  union  with 
Greece. 


mijiGENCl 

The  main  objective  of  the  growing  insurgency  in  Cyprus  was  union  (enosis)  with  Greece. 
Lacking  the  means  to  confront  Great  Britain  militarily,  the  immediate  aims  of  the  Cypriot  in¬ 
surgents  were  to  secure  the  direct  support  of  the  Greek  government,  to  use  the  United  Nations 
to  build  up  favorable  international  pressure ,  and  to  persuade  British  public  opinion  that  self- 
determination  was  long  overdue  for  Cyprus.  When  the  British  government  declined  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  enosis  with  Greece,  Greek  Cypriot  leaders  were  convinced  by  the  spring  of 
1954  that  armed  resistance  would  have  to  be  undertaken,  n 

The  Greek  Government  Supportt  Enotit;  EOKA  Formed 

At  this  point  the  Greek  government  of  Prime  Minister  Alexandros  Papagos  departed  from 
its  post-Lausanne  policy,  which  had  tried  to  resolve  the  Cyprus  question  within  the  framework 
of  friendly  Greek-British  relations;  on  May  3,  1954,  he  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  H  This  action  came  into  conflict  with 
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British  policy  which  held  that  Cyprus  could  never  expect  to  be  fully  independent.  The  United 
Notions  declined  to  place  the  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Prime  Minister  Papngos  nlso  pledged  Greece's  support  to  Archbishop  Maknrios  for  an 
armed  Insurgency  in  Cyprus. t?  On  September  24,  1954,  the  Greek  government  again  appealed 
to  the  United  Nations  for  self-determination  on  behalf  of  Cyprus,  but  no  favorable  action  was 
taken.  This  left  the  way  open  for  Colonel  Grivas  to  enter  Cyprus  in  the  fall  of  195-1  with  a 
small  group  of  armed  Cypriots  who,  calling  themselves  the  National  Organization  of  Cypriot 
Fighters  (EOKAl,  promptly  organized  a  campaign  of  violence.  No  overt  acts  of  violence  oc¬ 
curred.  however,  until  the  spring  of  1955. 

Greek  Cypriot  Strategy 

The  overall  strategy  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Cyprus  was  less  military  than  political. 
The  leaders  of  the  enosis  movement  could  not  expect  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Cyprus  by  force 
of  arms,  and  the  insurgency  had  only  a  limited  military  objective— to  avoid  a  direct  military 
confrontation  and  to  keep  the  British  off  balance  while  pressure  built  up  from  below.  There¬ 
fore.  most  of  the  resistance  was  passive. 

This  strategy  was  imposed  by  military  necessity.  Cyprus  was  an  isolated  island  which, 
under  a  British  air  and  naval  blockade,  could  expect  no  significant  logistic  suppor*  from  out¬ 
side.  With  their  very  limited  resources,  the  guerrillas  could  not  safely  develop  lines  of  supply, 
depots,  and  other  installations.  They  could  employ  no  conventional  tactics,  and  their  supplies 
of  arms  ami  ammunition  were  small.  Without  a  hinterland  for  retreat,  the  insurgents  had  to 
base  their  tactics  on  the  use  of  hideouts  from  which  small-scale  operations  could  l>c  conducted. 
The  EOKA  guerrillas  did  not  even  have  the  status  of  irregular  combatants,  who  could  claim 
recognition  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention. M 

EOKA  employed  demonstrations,  sabotage,  sniping,  arson,  hit-and-rtin  raids  on  isolated 
military  posts,  and  the  liquidation  of  collaborators  primarily  to  create  a  climate  of  emergency. 
These  Incidents  were  used  not  so  much  to  achieve  any  military  objectives  as  to  supply  the 
ethnarchv  with  support  for  the  argument  that  the  popular  will  for  enosis  could  not  be  suppressed. 
Propaganda  at  home  and  abrond  was  the  principal  weapon  of  the  insurgency.  The  object  was  to 
create  psychological  pressure  which  would  force  the  British  to  discuss  self-determination  for 
the  Island— and  self-determination  meant  enosis. 

The  Ethnarchy  and  It *  Supporter* 

The  Greek  Cypriots  pursued  these  political  alms  under  the  supreme  authority  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Makarios  III,  whom  the  British  administration  recognized  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Greek 
Cypriot  community.  In  the  fall  of  1955,  the  British  began  to  negotiate  with  him  for  settlement. 
When  evidence  indicated,  however,  that  Maknrios  was  connected  with  the  militant  underground, 


he  was  exiled  to  the  Seychelles  Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean  on  March  0,  IDfiG.  21  Hut  Maknrlos 
was  Indispensable,  and  the  British  were  unable  to  find  another  Greek  Cypriot  lender  with  whom 
to  continue  negotiations  while  the  Greek  Cypriot  resistance  continued  for  another  year.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  statement  by  Makarios  that  EOKA  would  ceuse  operations  if  the  British  ended  the  state  of 
omei'gency ,  and  an  offer  by  Grivas  of  a  truce  If  Makarios  wore  released ,  the  British  released 
the  archbishop  from  exile  on  March  28,  1957,  on  condition  that  he  not  return  to  Cyprus.  ThlB 
ban  was  not  lifted  until  1959,  but  In  December  1957  the  British  resumed  talks  with  him  as  the 
only  leader  who  could  speak  lor  the  Greek  Cypriots. 

Except  for  the  Greek  Communists,  who  originally  and  for  most  of  the  period  opposed 
enosls,  and  for  the  few  Greeks  with  vested  interests  in  the  British  administration,  who  at  most 
regarded  the  Insurgency  as  premature,  the  ethnarchy  appears  to  have  had  overwhelming  popular 
support.  Most  Greek  Cypriots  placed  their  resources  and  organizations  at  the  service  of  the 
enosls  movement. 

Greek  Communist!  and  Turkish  Cypriots  Oppose  the  Insurgency 

Only'  *wo  groups  in  Cyprus  actively  opposed  the  insurgency— the  Greek  Communists  and  the 
Turkish  Cypriots.  Although  the  Communists  had  a  strong  hold  over  organized  labor,  AKEL 
exerted  little  influence  on  the  enosls  movement.  Probably*  underestimating  the  prospects  of  the 
insurgency,  AKEL  prematurely  issued  a  declaration 22  on  January*  3,  1955,  denouncing  EOKA; 
and  on  April  24,  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  (KKE)  further  irritated  the  nationalists  by 
revealing  In  a  broadcast  beamed  to  Cyprus  that  the  man  behind  the  nom  de  guerre  Dtgenls,  the 
leader  of  EOKA,  was  none  other  than  Col.  Georgios  Grivas.  23  By  the  spring  of  1958,  EOKA 
and  AKEL  had  begun  a  war  of  their  own  in  which  as  many  Communists  were  to  be  killed  as 
Erltish  agents .  24 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  insurgency  sought  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Cypriot  Turks,  the 
involvement  of  the  latter  on  the  aide  of  the  counterinsurgents  made  conflict  inevitable.  The 
first  Turk  to  be  killed,  on  January  11,  1956,  nearly  a  year  after  the  insurgency  began,  was  a 
policeman,  as  were  the  next  two  Turkish  casualties  in  March  and  May.  This  conflict  with  the 
Turkish  police,  who  composed  the  major  part  of  the  local  Cyprus  force,  eventually  culminated 
in  an  intercommunnl  war  which,  beginning  in  June  1958,  lasted  for  two  months  and  resulted  in 
fatalities  of  53  Turks  and  56  Greeks. 25  Thus  EOKA  faced,  In  addition  to  the  Britirh  and  the 
Communists,  a  third  opponent  in  the  Turks. 

Organuation  for  Insurgency 

The  political  and  military  structure  of  the  Insurgency  centered  on  the  Pan-Cyprian  National 
Organization  of  Youth  (PEON), 26  which  Archbishop  Makarios  established  in  1950  with  the 
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assistance  of  Grivas.  The  organization  spearheaded  social  action  throughout  the  island,  con¬ 
ducting  demonstrations  and  protestations,  This  open  youth  activity  had  a  unifying  effect  and  in¬ 
tensified  the  traditional  feeling  of  the  older  generations  for  cnosls.  When  in  1053  the  British 
proscribed  PEON,  It  went  underground  and  another  equally  militant  youth  group,  the  Orthodox 
Christian  Union  of  Youth  (OllEN),  came  into  existence. 

The  complex  political  structure  of  the  insurgency  also  Included  the  powerful  and  influential 
Pan-Agrarian  Union  of  Cyprus  (PEK),  whit  it  represented  the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  peas¬ 
ants  of  Cyprus.  Among  the  workers,  the  nationalist  Confederation  of  Cypriot  Workers  (SEK> 
supported  the  insurgency,  bul  Its  trade  union  role  was  secondary  to  that  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  Pan-Cyprian  Federation  of  Labor  (PEO).  Only  about  50  percent  of  the  urban  labor 
force  was  organized.  Although  the  Communists  had  a  strong  hold  over  most  organized  workers, 
both  organized  and  unorganized  workers  were  under  the  overall  influence  of  the  church.  The 
non-Communist  Greek  press  in  Cyprus  actively  supported  the  Insurgency.  The  popular  will  to 
fight  was  strong. 

Grira*  Recruit*  Guerrilla* 

Evidence  indicates  that  Grivas  had  begun  planning  the  insurgency  as  early  as  1050.  soon 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  guerrillas  tn  Greece.  Ills  agents  had  canvassed  for  potential 
fighters  long  Iwfore  the  winter  of  1951-55.  when  Grivas  personally  reviewed  each  candidate  in 
Cyprus  and  made  the  assignments  himself.  The  guerrilla  bands  nnd  sabotage  units  consist,  1  of 
young  men  recruited  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  youth  organization  PEON'.-"  A  priest  known 
as  Papagalhnngelou  or  Papnslavrou  was  the  principal  recruiting  agent.  Under  the  blessing  of 
the  church,  he  administered  the  EOKA  oath,  which  in  essence  called  for  liberty  or  death.  The 
first  recruits  were  sworn  in  on  Novomlicr  18.  195-1.  In  Nicosia,  where  the  Pan-Cyprian  Gym¬ 
nasium  (junior  college)  had  Iwen  the  traditional  youth  indoctrination  center  of  the  enosis  move¬ 
ment,  Many  secondary  school  youths  also  went  underground,  and  later  in  the  insurgency  young 
girls  were  trained  to  use  revolvers.  Except  for  Colonel  Grivas,  there  were  no  known  vol¬ 
unteers  from  Greece  among  the  Cypriot  fighters. 

EOKA's  leadership,  which  developed  during  the  winter  of  1954-53.  was  highly  centralized. 

At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  was  C.rivns-Digenis.  "in  character."  wrote  a  British  officer  who 
fought  him.  "he  is  austere,  self-disciplined,  determined,  energetic  and  ruthless  lo  a  degree, 
ar  excellent  administrator  ...  a  master  of  disguise  ...  a  fanatical  champion  of  enosis.  "  Ex¬ 
tremely  rightwing  in  polities.  Grivas  was  termed  "pathologically  anti-Comniunlst"  by  British 
Governor  llnvdtng.  i1* 

EOKA  Intelligence  and  Counterintelligence 

With  only  a  small  central  staTf,  Grivas’  mobile  EOKA  headquarters  were  defended  by  a  few 
guerrilla  groups,  each  mi  ml  wring  from  five  to  ten  men.  From  the  winter  of  1951  to  the  spring 
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of  1050,  Urivus'  hvmlnuurtoi’H  were  In  the  village  nl  Khlorakat*  on  the  weat  coast  of  the  island, 

In  April  1055,  ho  moved  to  Strovolos,  «  suburb  of  Nicosia,  sotting  up  houdqunrters  in  the  home 
.if  "a  politically  irreproachable  man,"  In  June  1055,  Grivas  took  cover  in  a  prototype  hide  near 
the  summer  hoadqunrters  of  the  British  governor  in  the  Troodos  mountains, so  Grivas -Dlgenls 
himself  became  practically  invisible ,  protected  (>-<  ha  was  by  intricate  ami  tight  security  and  an 
excellent  counterintelligence  not,  He  nludod  British  intelligence  and  searches  through  all  four 
years  of  the  insurgency, 

The  EOKA  intelligence  network  hnd  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  six  districts  of  Cyprus,  It  had 
spies  and  lnfor  ints  high  in  the  civil  service,  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  administration,  within 
the  British  military  establishment,  and  even  among  the  minorities.  Barber  shops  wore  centers 
for  transmitting  Intelligence .  There  were  20  intelligence  operational  areas  covering  the  whole 
island,  and  8  large  monasteries  and  their  dependencies  offered  church  faculties  for  the 
clandestine  movement,  The  Kykkou  monastery  wn*  the  principal  communication  center.  3‘ 

EOKA  had  excellent  British  maps,  showing  oommurtVt>TAlons  facilities  and  "branch  oart  tracks" 
which  were  the  principal  avenues  of  the  underground.  The  courier  servloe  between  Athens  and 
Nicosia  remained  intact  throughout  the  insurgency. 

The  EOKA  underground  had  colls  all  over  the  Island ,  most  of  which  operated  with  the  object 
of  spreading  out  and  diverting  British  security  forces.  The  guerrilla  outposts  in  the  area  of 
Macherns  and  the  Troodos  mountains  were  described  by  a  British  source  as  extraordinary  ex¬ 
amples  of  military  engineering.  93  Here  the  hard-core  EOKA  fighters  moved  under  heavy  cover 
within  a  network  of  hideouts , 

EOKA  Operation 

The  signal  for  the  armed  resistance  was  given  on  April  1,  1955,  when  bombs  were  exploded 
in  the  three  principal  cities  of  Nicosia,  Limassol,  and  Larnaka.  This  date  has  since  been  ob¬ 
served  as  EOKA  Day,  The  first  ambush  of  British  troops  did  not  occur  until  that  November  at 
Khandrla.  The  most  outstanding  EOKA  ambush  was  conducted  on  December  15,  1955,  when  a 
British  patrol  under  Maj.  Brian  Coombs  was  trapped  on  the  road  near  Lefka. 

Although  guerrilla  operations  were  fought  by  relatively  few  men,  they  fought  well  and, 
when  necessary,  to  the  death.  Marcos  Dracos,  one  of  the  principal  guerrilla  chiefs,  fell  de¬ 
fending  himself  in  January  1955,  and  became  the  first  hero  of  the  insurgency.  In  February  1956, 
EOKA  guerrillas  fought  a  long  delaying  action  against  superior  British  forces  until  some  30 
men,  among  them  the  famed  Insurgent  Polycarpos  Georglades,  were  taken  prisoner.  A  typical 
guerrilla  operation  was  the  skirmish  fought  by  the  Afxentlou  band  of  four  men  on  March  3,  1957, 
at  the  forest  of  Macheras,  Here  Gregory  Afxentlou,  whose  guerrilla  name  was  "Zidvos, "  was 
trapped  and  killed,  to  become  the  principal  hero  of  the  Insurgency.  33 


External  Sourer*  oj  Supply  and  Political  Aid 

Most  of  the  arms  and  explosives  used  by  EOKA  apparent!)’  came  from  Greece.  The  person 
principally  responsible  for  supplying  EOKA  was  reputedly  Efstathopoulos,  a  former  member  of 
Grivas'  wartime  "X"  organization:  a  second  agent  was  a  wealthy  Greek.  Zafirios  Valvls. 
Weapons  were  smuggled  by  ca'fques;  but.  after  the  British  established  naval  patrols,  weapons 
were  Imported  in  parts  by  travelers  and  through  the  mails.  The  January  25,  1955,  capture  of 
the  Aghios  Georgios  schooner .  which  carried  a  significant  consignment  of  dynamite,  pistols, 
grenades,  and  automatic  weapons,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  EOKA.31  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Gveek  security  authorities  ever  took  any  action  to  prevent  the  export  of  military  supplies  from 
Greek  ports . 

When  hostilities  finally  ended,  EOKA  turned  in  600  guns,  2,000  bombs,  3,230  pounds  of  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition.  Most  of  these  weapons  dated  from  World 
War  1.  However,  it  appears  that  the  best  weapons  were  stored  away  for  future  use.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  of  4.758  home  made  bombs,  927  caused  major  damage  and  855  minor  damage,  and 
2. 970  failed  to  explode  or  were  discovered  by  British  security  officers.  These  I » nibs  are  es¬ 
timated  to  have  caused  nlxiut  £10  million  damage  to  the  British  administration  of  the  island, 
although  their  cost  to  EOKA  was  only  £50,000.31 

The  principal  external  aid  to  the  Greek  Cypriot  insurgency  came  from  Greece  and  the 
Greeks  overseas.  More  than  100,000  Greck,Cypriots  living  abroad— in  England,  the  United 
States,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world— pressed  the  Cypriot  aim  for  union  with  Greece. 
Private  Greek  agents,  acting  for  EOKA  from  Greek  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  supplied 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  addition,  from  1954  on,  the  Greek  government  formally  espoused  the 
campaign  for  enosi s  it  provided  open  i>  ja!  «>•  .  rt  and  extensive  propaganda  through  its 

diplomatic  and  consular  establishment'-  ihrougho.  world.  The  Greek  foreign  Office  of¬ 
fered  its  facilities  to  the  Panhe'  enic  CommltU  ie  Union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece  (PEEK), 

which  was  under  the  active  chairmanship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Athens  and  of  All  Greece.  The 
Athens  radio  initiated  a  camp:  ,.t  against  British  rule  in  Cyprus  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
British  felt  obliged  to  jam  the  Greek  broadcasts  starting  in  March  1956.  The  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  brought  the  Cyprus  question  to  the  United  Nations  on  a  number  of  occasions— in  May  and 
September  1954,  September  19v.>,  July  1957,  and  August  1958.3:  The  United  Nations  took  no 
action  that  would  militate  against  British  interests  in  Cyprus,  but  Athens  and  the  Cypriot 
cthnarchv  were  able  to  argue  their  case  Internationally  and  to  gain  a  propaganda  advantage. 

COl'XTERIXS  LRGEXC  I’ 

From  the  day  the  British  took  over  the  island  in  1878,  they  were  aware  of  the  cnosis  move¬ 
ment.  British  diplomacy,  however,  was  able  lo  contain  the  problem  until  1947,  when  the  United 
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Kingdom  was  no  longer  able  to  provide  defense  support  to  Greece.  From  then  on,  the  United 
Kingdom  hnd  little  leverage  on  the  Greek  government  and  thus  tost  the  key  to  keeping  the  Cyprus 
question  quiet. 

Underestimating  the  Intensity  ol  the  postwar  demand  lor  ennuis  in  both  Greece  and  Cyprus, 
British  authorities  appear  to  have  been  slow  to  take  those  measures  that  would  have  either  pre¬ 
vented  the  Insurgency  or  postponed  a  settlement.  The  proscription  ol  PEON  in  105:1  by  the 
government  of  Cyprus  was  Indicative  of  the  British  estimate  that  the  enosis  movement  could  lx> 
contained  within  police  proportions. 

The  British  Offer  Political  Alternatives  to  Enosis 

To  counter  the  growing  feeling  for  self-determination  among  the  Greek  Cypriots,  the 
Dritish  had  advanced  several  constitutional  plans  for  self-government;  these  plans,  however, 
excluded  enosis,  The  first  postwar  constitutional  proposal,  made  In  May  1948,  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Greek  Cypriots.  In  July  1954,  the  Dritish  made  a  similar  proposal,  only  to  have 
it  rejected  again,  partly  in  reaction  to  Dritish  plans  to  move  their  Middle  Eaat  land  and  air 
headquarters  from  Jordan  to  Cyprus  and  partly  because  the  underground  was  already  getting 
underway . 

After  the  Greek  government  brought  the  Cyprus  problem  to  the  United  Nations  In  May  1954, 
the  British  government  in  June  invited  the  foreign  ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  In  London  for  the  purpose  of  considering  "political  and  defense  questions  which  affect  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  includlrg  Cyprus.  "38  On  August  29,  the  Tripartite  Conference  as¬ 
sembled  against  the  background  of  a  warning  by  Archbishop  Makarios  that  the  Cypriots  would 
not  consider  binding  any  decision  that  they  did  not  ratify,  Each  nation  then  stated  Its  own  po- 
sition,  The  British  favored  self-government  but  not  self-determination;  the  Greeks  Insisted  on 
the  right  of  Cypriot  self-determination;  and  the  Turks  wanted  partition.  The  Turkish  press 
threatened  to  make  counterclaims  against  Greek  territory  in  western  Thrace  if  self- 
determination  were  permitted.  The  conference  broke  up  In  September  1955  following  Turkish 
riots  in  Istanbul  against  the  Greeks  living  In  that  city.  The  major  and  perhaps  the  only  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  Tripartite  Conference  was  to  emphasize  the  international  implications  of 
the  Cyprus  problem.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Tripartite  Conference,  the  Cyprus  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  10th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  but  at¬ 
tempts  to  Inscribe  the  question  on  the  agenda  were  voted  down.  39 


Governor  Harding  Reinforces  the  Police  and  Puts  Emergency  Measures  Into  Effect 

When  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Harding,  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  assumed  the 
governorship  of  Cyprus  and  the  personal  direction  of  the  counterinsurgency  effort  on  October  3, 
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lit. VI,  lu<  relnloreed  the  British  military  framework  on  the  Island.  He  brought  with  him  300  top  - 
noteh  Itriti  .ii  policemen  of  all  ranks  and  skills,  but  apparently  he  had  little  sueeess  in  weeding 
out  nl  the  Itienl  pollin'  hirer  all  the  prn-KOKA  elements,  t"  Within  weeks  ol  his  arrival,  he  Isn't 
declared  a  state  ol  emeegeney  in  Cyprus  and  energetically  resumed  talks  with  Archbishop 
Makar Ion  whHA\  \ttHcd  u ntU  February  Itt.VI, 

The  state  of  emergency  declared  on  Novcmfter  30,  1 0 ,r» A ,  included  the  proscription  of  all  the 
principal  Greek  organisations  In  Cyprus.  The  Communist  Party  of  Cyprus  wait  proscribed  in 
Docemlier  liffiti,  Init  Its  principal  liilmr  arm  (PKOi  was  even  then  permitte<i  to  operate  as  n 
counterweight  to  the  outlawed  SEK,  the  nationalist  labor  organization  supporting  EOKA.  Mean¬ 
while,  Governor  Harding  promulgated  emergency  regulations.  For  example,  offenders  under  18 
convicted  for  an  offense  under  the  emergency  regulations  could  be  sonter.ced  to  not  more 
that  13  stroke"'  with  "a  light  rod  or  cuno  or  birch."  Any  Greek  possessing  an  EOKA  leaflet 
was  subject  to ihrM  years* Imprisonment.  Persons  suspected  of  underground  activities  could  be 
detained  without  trial,  but  auchdotontion  was  generally  restricted  to  persons  known  to  lie  actively 
in  sympathy  with  the  insurgency.  During  the  first  year  of  the  insurgency,  some  13(i  Greeks 
were  detained  on  the  basis  of  the  new  law,  and  some  GOO  persons  were  sentenced  by  the  courts 
to  terms  ol  imprisonment  for  forbidden  acts,  h 

The  Hrithh  Hi xile  Archbishop  Makar  ion  ami  Take  Strong  Defensive  Measures 

Meanwhile,  British  negotiations  with  the  archbishop  were  dragging.  When  Makarios  de¬ 
clined  to  denounce  EUKA’s  terrorist  activities,  the  governor  took  a  drastic  step.  In  March 
Itb’fli,  he  exiled  the  archbishop,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia,  u  principal  spokesman  for 
the  cnosts  movement,  to  the  Seychelles  Islands,  on  evidence  that  the  church  leaders  were  con¬ 
nected  with  tl»e  EOKA  underground.  Communication  between  insurgents  and  counterinsurgents 
Huts  broke  down,  and  the  Hellish  set  out  to  crush  EOKA. 

Hy  t hi s  time,  counterterrorist  operations  were  well  structured  The  British  reorganized 
their  Internal  seeurit-  on  the  basis  ol  joint  civil-military  police  teams  in  each  of  the  six  ad¬ 
ministrative  districts  of  Cyprww,  All  important  buildings  were  protected  by  barbed  wire  and 
sandbags.  To  prevent  logistic  support  from  reaching  the  insurgents ,  armed  patrols  and  convoys 
of  l.and  Hovers  traveled  the  roads,  while  the  navy  and  air  force  kept  a  constant  blockade  of  the 
island.  Cyprus  was  like  an  armed  camp,  t- 

Seeking  to  pacify  the  island,  the  British  prolted  Into  the  mountains,  searched  villages,  set 
up  road  blocks,  established  patrols,  rounded  up  persons  for  detention,  effected  curfews,  made 
mass  arrests  for  interrogation,  and  carried  out  punitive  actions  after  each  EOKA  killing. 

Greek  Cypriots  claimed  that  the  British  violated  Vn/man  rights  by  mass  detentions,  severe  cur¬ 
lews,  floggings  ol  youths,  amt  the  invasion  of  homes  and  churches.  In  the  British  view,  these 


measures  wo  tv  "trivial,"  designed  to  Inflict  "indignities  rather  than  sufferings."  British 
authorities  have  asserted  that  they  applied  counterterrorist  measures  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  avoid  Inflicting  hardship  on  law-abiding  Greek  Cypriots.  As  an  example,  the  British  point 
to  the  Incident  at  Lefkoniko,  where  an  EOKA  bomb  exploded  and  killed  membors  of  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  football  team ,  but  there  were  no  reprisals  against  the  Greeks  of  'bis  village. « 

The  British  Attempt  To  Detect  and  Destroy  the  Guerrillas 
Through  Intelligence  and  Military  Operations 

The  British  had  a  large,  island-wide  intelligence  and  propaganda  network.  Security  meas¬ 
ures  included  the  maintenance  of  dossiers  on  Greeks  communicating  between  Athens  and  Nicosia. 
The  search  for  Grivas -Digenis  was  vital  to  the  British,  who  had  lost  track  of  him  after  he  en¬ 
tered  Cyprus  secretly  in  the  fall  of  1954.  The  British  even  used  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  to  try  to 
track  him  down,  but  Grivas  later  claimed  that  by  using  garlic  he  threw  his  four-footed  pursuers 
off  his  scent.  British  intelligence  offered  £100  for  a  suit  worn  by  Grivas,  but  the  EOKA  leader 
had  his  wife  in  Athens  bum  all  his  clothes.  The  British  intercepted  phone  calls,  orders,  and 
letters  and  in  the  summer  of  1956  even  claimed  to  have  captured  Grivas'  diary.  But  although 
the  British  gained  good  insight  into  EOKA,  they  failed  to  find  Grivas.  ** 

The  main  British  military  tactic  was  to  establish  close  cordons  within  which  security  forces 
could  smoke  out  and  destroy  hidden  guerrillas.  In  January  1955,  this  tactic  was  successfully 
employed  in  tracking  down  Marcos  Dracos.  That  May,  a  similar  operation  was  conducted  against 
EOKA  caves  in  the  mountains  above  the  town  of  Polls  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Cyprus.  In 
February  1956,  some  30  EOKA  guerrillas  were  similarly  rounded  up,  among  them  the  famed 
Polycarpos  Georgiades,  45  In  March  1957,  another  guerrilla  chief,  Gregory  Afxentiou,  was 
smoked  out  in  an  operation  that  effectively  employed  helicopters. 

These  intensive  British  operations  usually  combined  elements  from  the  army,  navy, 
marine  commandos,  air  force,  a  parachute  regiment,  and  police  with  dogs.  Slow  Chipmunk  and 
Pioneer  aircraft,  as  well  as  helicopters,  were  used  to  fly  over  road  convoys  and  military  ve¬ 
hicles  and  to  spot  and  track  any  visible  activity.  Nearly  all  standing  formations  of  the  British 
military  establishment  were  eventually  used  in  Cyprus ,  with  troop  strength  reaching  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  to  30,000  men.  For  much  of  the  period,  there  was  a  well-armed  and  trained 
British  soldier  for  every  20  Greek  Cypriots.  A  major  problem,  however,  was  apparently  that 
British  troops  were  inexperienced  in  arranging  and  maintaining  the  cordons,  especially  at 
night,  and  consequently  were  reluctant  to  expose  themselves  to  the  "ghost-ilke  assassins"  of 
EOKA.  4s 

The  military  campaign  against  the  insurgents  was  in  full  swing  by  the  spring  of  1956,  when 
security  forces  were  strengthened  to  conduct  a  large-scale  offensive  operation  in  the  Trc.  jos 
mountains.  Probably  because  of  this  pressure,  the  EOKA  leader  Grivas -Digenis  offered  a 
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truce  in  August,  but  British  terms  were  unconditional  vurrendoi ,  and  these  were  rojoctod 
After  the  &iez  crisis  in  the  summer  of  1956,  the  British  hid  available  eonatdernmo  rotnforood 
mobile  striking  forces  end  s  Urge  number  of  helicopters  whose  ((lots  had  lesmod  to  overcome 
the  technical  difficulties  of  operating  over  steep  mountain  slopes.  Konethelona,  the  insurgency 
reached  a  peak  in  November  1056;  during  this  month,  416  nets  of  violence  were  recorded,  in- 
eluding  16  killings— as  against  the  previous  high  of  395  acts  in  May. 

Another  all-out  British  offensive  was  launohed  in  March  ms?.  According  to  a  British 
source,  If  this  counteroffensive  had  lasted  a  little  longer,  the  Insurgency  might  have  boon 
suppressed .  t*  However,  on  March  14,  EOKA  suspended  operation*  at  the  request  of  Mnkarlos 
as  a  condition  for  his  release  on  March  26,  1837.  For  seven  months  thore  were  no  nets  of 
violence,  but  EOKA  recommenced  i*s  campaign  In  October  1957,  apparently  to  Increase  the 
pressure  In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  debate  on  Cyprus  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

Increasing  Lie  of  Detection  Technique »  and  Device $ 

While  British  operations  had  some  effect,  EOKA's  guerrilla  force  had  remarkable  re¬ 
cuperative  powers.  For  each  guerrilla  killed  or  captured,  one  soon  replaced  him  from  the 
waiting  list  of  Cypriot  youths.  In  May  1958,  a  large  offensive  covering  an  area  of  five  square 
miles  was  mounted  north  of  Limussol,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  elusive  EOKA  leader 
Grlvus-Dlgenis.  A  great  variety  of  devices  was  used  to  smoke  out  Grivas-Digenls  and  his 
guerrillas  from  their  hides  in  monasteries,  villages,  and  caves,  Helicopters,  dogB,  fast  pa¬ 
trol  boats,  and  planes  flying  searchlights  were  all  employed.  Although  EOKA  guerrillas  were 
pursued  relentlessly  and  at  high  pressure,  and  a  reward  of  £10,000  was  offered  for  Dlgcnls, 
dead  or  alive,  the  British  fulled  to  capture  the  EOKA  leader. « 

The  royal  engineers,  who  had  an  outstanding  record  of  efficiency  and  determination,  dis¬ 
covered  and  destroyed  scores  of  hideouts.  Later  in  1958,  the  sappers  acquired  a  new  piece  of 
secret  electronic  equipment  which  would  reveal  whether  the  floor  or  the  wall  of  a  structure  was 
solid  or  hollow  and  measure  the  size  of  the  space.  While  this  device  proved  effective,  it  was 
introduced  too  late  to  change  the  course  of  events. « 


The  Turkish  Cypriots  Demand  Partition  and  Turn  to  Violence 

In  mid-1958,  the  British  faced,  in  addition  to  EOKA's  Greek  insurgency,  a  new  problem 
in  relation  to  the  Turkish  community  of  Cyprus.  To  some  extent  the  Britlk>  h.d  relied  on  the 
Cypriot  Turks,  who  had  villages  located  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  to  supply  the  greater  part  of 
the  government's  local  police.  British  intelligence  also  made  good  use  of  Turkish  sources  of 
information  covering  EOKA  movements.  Although  the  British  welcomed  support  from  the 


Cypriot  Turk*  In  combating  EOKA  and  probably  nought  Turkish  cooperation  In  countering 
Greece'*  claim  to  Cyprus,  they  were  finally  confronted  with  an  Intcrcommunal  war  that  dared 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Insurgency, 

I’ntll  the  beginning  of  19&8,  tension  between  Greeks  and  Turks  had  been  light.  In  that  year, 
however,  Turkish  resistance  developed,  not  only  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  against  the 
British,  who  appeared  to  the  Turks  to  be  yielding  to  Greek  pressure, w  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  president  of  the  Turkish  community,  Dr.  Fasti  Kutchuk,  a  practicing  physician,  the  Turku 
demanded  the  partition  of  the  island.  The  Cyprus  question  thus  became  a  three-way  conflict. 

The  Instrument  of  Turkish  violence  was  the  militant  TMT  (Turk  Mnkavct  Tcsklloti,  or 
Turkish  Reslstsnoe  Organisation) ,  'Which  In  1957  replaced  a  previous  Turkish  underground  or¬ 
ganization  culled  Volksn.it  The  lender  of  TMT  was  Rauf  Denktash,  a  practicing  lawyer.  Al¬ 
though  Denktash  was  a  political  opponent  of  Dr.  Kutchuk,  the  latter  approved  of  TMT'a  actions 
since  he  felt  that  partition  of  Cyprus  was  the  only  acceptable  solution.  TMT  men,  some  of 
whom  were  trained  in  Turkey,  were  well  armed,  They  soon  succeeded  In  infiltrating  the  ranks 
of  the  Turkish  police  In  the  service  of  the  Cyprus  government. 

In  January  1958,  TMT  was  responsible  for  violent  Turkish  demonstrations  in  which  seven 
Greek  Cypriots  were  killed.  On  June  7,  a  bomb  exploded  at  the  Turkish  Information  Office  In 
Nicosia,  and  this  became  the  signal  for  more  trouble.  The  British  immediately  imposed  a  cur¬ 
few,  but,  three  days  later,  when  it  was  lifted  so  that  the  Turks  could  buy  food  nnd  provisions, 
an  orgy  of  looting  broke  out  in  the  main  municipal  market.  Despite  British  efforts,  inter- 
communal  clashes  continued  throughout  June  and  July  before  the  situation  was  brought  under 
control.  52  Although  some  incidents  occurred  later ,  this  was  the  last  major  outbreak  of  fighting. 

The  End  oj  the  Emergency ;  Its  Cost  in  Casualties 

In  July  1958,  EOKA  responded  affirmatively  to  British  calls  for  a  military  truce,  but  in 
August  Makarios  opposed  British  plans  for  settlement  and  fighting  broke  out  again.  After  four 
months  of  violence,  EOKA  renewed  the  truce,  and  1959  began  with  good  prospects  for  an  agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  not,  however,  until  December  4,  1959,  that  the  state  of  emergency  was  finally 
lifted. 

In  summary,  by  the  end  of  1958,  some  393  persons  had  been  killed  and  1,076  wounded  as  a 
result  of  the  insurgency.  Of  the  393  fatalities,  142  were  British,  218  Greek  Cypriots,  29 
Turkish  Cypriots,  and  4  others.  Of  the  wounded,  684  were  British,  197  Greek  Cypriots,  172 
Turkish  Cypriots,  and  23  others.  In  addition,  Greek-Turkish  riots  and  the  intercomruunal 
strife  in  mid- 1958  caused  casualties  to  Greek  Cypriots  of  60  dead  and  98  wounded,  and  to 
Turkish  Cypriots  of  55  dead  and  86  wounded,  53 


Renewed  Effort »  To  Find  a  Political  Solution  for  the  Cypriot  Quetlion 

Tlu<  counterinsurgency  wn»  militarily  Inconclusive,  and  the  British  appear  to  have  realised 
that  the  insurgency  could  not  Ik  suppressed  by  military  measures  alone.  Hut  political  over¬ 
tures  had  also  been  unavailing— talks  with  Mnknriou  had  broken  down,  the  Tripartite  Conference 
in  London  had  failed,  and  the  United  Nations  had  declined  to  take  u  substantive  jmsition  on  the 
case,  conoistent  with  its  resolution  of  February  105?  which  had  asked  nil  the  parties  involved  to 
settle  the  question  amicably  among  themselves. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  emergency,  the  British  had  realized  that  the  problem  required 
a  political  solution.  Hy  the  end  of  1057.  it  seemed  imperative  to  establish  a  new  policy  to  deal 
with  a  situation  that  was  deteriorating  into  an  interccmmunnl  war  having  international  repercus¬ 
sions  fo»'  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  December  1957,  the  British  had  therefore  replaced  Governor 
Harding  with  Sir  Hugh  Foot.M  n  man  who  had  successfully  worked  out  a  political  settlement  in 
Trinidad.  Sir  Hugh  came  to  Cyprus  at  a  critical  time  in  the  emergency,  when  the  possibility  oT 
a  settlement  appeared  moat  dim  and  the  Grcok  ami  Turkish  communities  were  nearing  their 
clash.  Hy  mid-June  1958,  the  British  were  ready  with  a  new  proposal  and,  on  June  19,  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan  announced  a  new  British  policy  lor  Cyprus,™ 

The  new  plan  provided  for  a  seven-year  period  of  administrative  partnership  between 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain.  Thin  was  to  be  a  form  of  tridominion  which  would  permit 
;i  separate  house  of  representatives  for  each  of  the  two  communities,  dual  nationality  for  those 
who  wished  It,  and  an  ultimate  joint  sovereignty  over  Cyprus  by  the  three  powers.  Neither 
partition  nor  self-determination  was  to  be  allowed  for  seven  years,  but  no  solution  was  ruled 
out  thereafter.  Hence,  no  party  was  called  upon  to  abandon  its  ultimate  aims.  The  Greeks 

u 

promptly  rejected  these  proposals,  but  the  door  had  been  opened  for  the  termination  of  violence 
and  for  the  initiation  of  negotiations  which  culminated  early  the  next  year  in  agreements  reached 
in  Zurich  and  London, 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  Deeemlter  1958,  Athens  and  Ankara  initiated  talks  in  Zurich  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  question;  and  on  February  11,  1959,  the  two  countries  reached  an  agreement  for  an 
Independent  Cyprus.  The  Idea  of  an  independent  Cyprus  was  acceptable  to  Archbishop  Mnknrios. 
who  in  a  press  interview  in  September  1958  had  advocated  independence,  excluding  either 
( 'rioa is  with  Greece  or  the  partition  of  the  island  between  Greeks  and  Turks,  under  the  proviso 
that  any  changes  in  the  status  of  Cyprus  would  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  United  Nations, 

The  Settlement  Rulet  Out  Both  Lnotti  and  Partition 

The  final  settlement  was  concluded  in  London  on  February  17-19,  1959,  between  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  representatives  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  in 


Cyprus  were  Invited  to  Initial  the  settlement  outlined  in  the  Zu r to h- London  agreements.  Three 
treaties — the  Treaty  of  Establishment,  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee,  and  the  Treaty  of  Alliance— 
formed  the  busis  of  tho  settlement  and  were  given  constitutional  force,  'K 

Basically,  the  settlement  created  a  Republic  of  Cyprus  with  limited  Independence.  It  ex¬ 
plicitly  ruled  out  the  union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece  and  any  partition  of  the  island  between  Greeks 
and  Turks.  To  guarantee  those  basic  provisions  of  the  settlement,  the  independence  of  Cyprus 
was  restricted  in  lx>th  internal  and  external  affairs  by  the  tripartite  agreements  and  a  consti¬ 
tution  which  incorporated  the  principle  of  equal  and  separate  existence  between  the  Island's 
Greek  majority'  and  the  Turkish  minority. 

The  settlement  defined  the  territories  which  make  up  Cyprus ,  including  British  bases  at 
Dhekella  und  Akrotiri  over  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  conditional  sovereignty.  The  two 
bases  cover  an  area  of  99  square  miles,  which  approximates  the  size  of  Malta,  and  contain  13 
villages  with  a  population  of  about  8, 000  Cypriots.  Certain  villages  within  the  base  ares  are 
excluded  from  British  control.  For  the  administration  and  the  maintenance  of  these  bases,  the 
agreement  authorizes  the  use  of  facilities  and  services  In  other  parts  of  ths  island.  The 
agreement  significantly  provides  that,  in  the  event  that  the  British  liquidate  the  bases,  their 
territory  will  revert  to  Cyprus. 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  were  committed  to  defend  the  Independence  of  Cyprus. 
The  settlement  explicitly  prohibited  "any  activity  likely  to  promote,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
cither  union  with  any  other  State  or  partition  of  the  Island. "  To  enforce  this  provision,  the 
treaty  gave  each  of  the  guarantor  powers  the  right  to  take  action,  jointly  or  singly,  "with  the 
sole  aim  of  re-establishment  of  the  state  of  affairs  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee.  "  Greece 
and  Turkey  acquired  the  right  to  station  troops  on  the  island  at  the  ratio  of  950  and  650  respec¬ 
tively,  in  order  to  "resist  any  aggression,  direct  or  indirect,  against  the  independence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic." 


Structure  and  Organisation  of  the  Republic’s  Government 

The  settlement  included  an  agreement  on  the  basic  structure  of  the  rep-’  ’  i  government. 
This  agreement  served  as  a  framework  for  the  Constitution,  and  a  Joint  Con  ional  Com¬ 
mission,  established  to  draft  the  specific  provisions,  completed  its  work  on  April  6,  1960. 

The  new  state  was  given  a  presidential  system  in  which  the  p.  evident  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  vice  president  by  the  Turks.  The  two  heads  of  state  would  each  have, 
separately  and  co jointly,  the  power  of  final  veto  over  legislation  and  decisions  of  the  council  of 
ministers  on  foreign  affairs,  defense,  security  matters,  the  budget,  and  taxation.  In  foreign 
affairs,  the  veto  was  not  applicable  to  the  republic’s  participation  in  international  organizations 
and  pacts  to  which  Greece  and  Turkey  were  parties.  It  was  apparent  that  in  the  absence  of 


goodwill  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriote  three  provision*  of  the  settlement  could  para¬ 
lyse  the  admtnletratlon  of  the  state. 

Furthermore,  the  settlement  provided  for  proportional  representation  of  the  Orock  and 
Turkish  communities  In  the  various  branches  of  the  government,  hut  the  proportions  were  not 
figured  on  the  actual  strength  of  the  two  communities.  In  the  council  of  ministers,  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  civil  service,  and  the  police,  the  Greeks  were  given  70  percent  and  the 
Turks  30  percent  of  the  positions.  The  army  was  to  Include  40  percent  Turks.  Moreover,  the 
Constitution  required  separate  Greek  and  Turkish  administrations  In  each  of  the  five  principal 
munlclpnlites— n  provision  which  was  to  become  a  source  of  conflict  between  the  two  communi¬ 
ties  from  the  outset  of  the  settlement.  Each  community  was  given  a  communal  ohumber  with 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  from  its  own  constituency  for  religious,  cultural ,  educational,  and  othor 
purely  communal  needs. 

Constitutional  provisions  placed  the  administration  of  htstice  in  neutral  hands.  The 
supreme  court,  with  one  Turkish  and  two  Greek  memlx'is,  was  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
neutral  non-Cypriot  judge  with  the  right  of  two  votes.  The  constitutional  court  was  also  placed 
under  another  neutral  presiding  judge  who  had  the  deciding  vote  between  one  Greek  and  one 
Turkish  memlier  of  the  court. 

For  the  transfer  of  sovereignty ,  a  transitional  committee  nnd  a  Joint  council  of  seven  Greek 
ami  three  Turkish  Cypriots  were  set  up,  with  the  responsibility  for  drawing  up,  adopting,  nnd 
reorganizing  the  government’s  machinery.  After  a  year  and  n  half,  preparations  for  independ¬ 
ence  were  completed 

The  Insurgency  was  thus  finally  terminated  by  a  political  settlement  designed  to  recognize 
the  Greek  character  of  the  majority  in  Cyprus,  to  protect  the  national  character  nnd  culture  of 
the  Turkish  minority,  and  to  provide  the  United  Kingdom  with  defense  facilities  essential  to  its 
national  interest  in  the  area. 

The  Settlement  It  Accepted  hv  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments 
and  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots 

The  Greek  Parliament  ratified  the  agreements  on  February  28,  1959,  and  the  Turkish 
National  Assembly  approved  them  on  March  4.  Great  Britain  welcomed  the  settlement.  In 
Cyprus,  the  response  w less  positive:  The  Turks  pledged  themselves  to  "observe  to  the 
letter"  the  Cyprus  settlement,  and  the  Greeks  accepted  the  Zurich-Lonclon  agreements  with 
obvious  reservations.  Kthnurch  Makarios  did  not  participate  in  the  Greek-Tuikish  negotiations 
at  Zurich,  and  in  London  he  argued  against  certain  provisions  of  the  settlement.  He  finally 
accepted  the  agreements  as  the  first  stage  toward  ultimate  independence.  Grivas -Dlgenis 
Issued  a  statement  on  March  17,  1959,  acknowledging  the  agreements,  and  called  upon  Greek 
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Cypriot*  "to  remain  united  around  our  Ethnnrch,  who  today  Ik  our  symbol  at  unity  nmt  strength. '* 
Soon  after,  however,  he  denounced  the  settlement  and  took  issue  with  Archiblnhop  Mnknrton. 

Presidential  elections  were  held  In  mid-December  1059,  with  the  result  that  Archbishop 
Mnknrton  was  elected  president  by  08  percent  of  the  (lreek  vote.  The  Turks  declared  Dr. 

Fasti  Kutchuk  to  be  vice  president  without  an  electoral  contest.  The  elections  for  the  house  of 
representatives  were  held  on  July  31,  1600,  and  the  two  communal  chambers  were  elected  on 
August  7.  A  Drltlsh-Cyprlot  Base  Agreement  was  concluded  in  July  1600,  The  Constitution 
was  put  into  force  on  August  16,  1060,  when  Cyprus  was  declared  an  independent  republic,  Soon 
after  Cyprus  became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  Basic  Problem  Remains t  Greek  Cypriots  Still  Want  Enosis 

The  four-year  insurgency  in  Cyprus  had  inflicted  significant,  but  not  Irreparable  damages 
on  the  economy  of  the  island.  There  was  a  clear  decline  in  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the 
government,  and  many  development  projects  had  had  to  be  suspended.  Nonetheless,  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  Industrial  life  of  the  island  had  continued  to  expand. 

The  moBt  serious  consequence  of  the  insurgency  was  the  deterioration  of  relations  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities,  which  had  been  living  at  peace  for  nearly  80  years 
under  British  rule.  An  Independent  Cyprus  emerged  with  two  hostile  camps.  Although  the 
settlement  took  into  consideration  this  consequence  of  the  Insurgency,  the  agreements  them- 
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selves  contained  the  seeds  for  continued  strife  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  on  the  island 
and  consequently  for  possible  conflict  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Turks  welcomed  the 
agreements,  but  the  Greeks  accepted  them  only  reluctantly.  It  was  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Cypriot  Greeks,  who  had  little  choice  in  the  settlement,  to  bring  about  changes  that  would  make 
Cyprus  either  more  independent  or  an  Integral  part  of  Greece. 

The  settlement  began  to  break  down  In  December  1963  when  Archbishop  Makarios  proposed 
thirteen  amendments  to  the  Constitution  with  the  view  of  overcoming  an  impasse  that  had  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  administration  of  the  municipalities.  The  Turks  promptly  rejected  the 
Greek  proposals.  The  ensuing  violence  between  the  two  communities  has  undermined  the 
very  foundation  of  the  regime  created  by  the  Zurich- London  settlement.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  situation  is  still  unresolved. 
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Chapter  Thirteen 

IRAQ  (1961-1964) 

by  Mildred  V reeland 

Although  the  government  of  Iraq  was  unable  to  de¬ 
feat  the  Kurds  militarily,  It  was  politically  able  to 
avoid  yielding  to  Kurdish  demands  for  virtual  au¬ 
tonomy,  leaving  this  problem  of  Internal  conflict 
still  unresolved 

BACKGROUND 

In  one  of  a  long  series  of  encounters  with  the  Kurdish  minority  within  Its  borders,  the  Iraqi 
government  fac’d  guerrilla  warfare  lasting  from  September  1961  to  February  190-1.  During  the 
course  of  the  two -and -u -half  year  rebellion  the  government  changed  hands  twice;  throughout  the 
same  period  the  Kurds  were  led  by  a  single  man,  Mullah  Mustaio  Burzanl,  the  remarkable  mili¬ 
tary  leader  of  one  of  the  many  Kurdish  tr  boa.  The  insurgency  did  not  constitute  the  first  Kurd¬ 
ish  effort  to  uMsert  cultural  and  political  autonomy;  the  Kurds  In  Iraq  ns  well  as  In  neighboring 
countries  have  long  sought  to  establish  various  degrees  of  autonomy  from  central  rule.  In  this 
particular  effort,  the  Kurdish  minority  In  Iraq  attempted  to  cord.rm  and  express  through  military 
means  the  political  strength  which  they  felt  their  numbers  »:nd  cohesiveness  warranted,  but  which 
had  never  been  fully  recognized  in  Baghdad. 

Iraq,  somewhat  larger  than  the  state  of  California,  covers  an  area  of  approximately  171,600 
square  miles.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkey,  on  foe  east  by  Iran,  on  the  west  by  Syria 
and  Jordan,  and  on  the  south  by  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia;  however,  since  It  Iion  accent  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  It  Is  not  a  landlocked  country.  The  northern  border  of  Iraq,  though  rugged  terrain. 
Is  close  enough  to  the  I'.S.S.  R,  for  that  area  to  have  once  served  ns  a  suncluary  for  liar  runt  and 
hts  followers  after  an  earlier  unsuccessful  eflort  to  establish  ait  Independent  Kurdish  state,  the 
Republic  of  Mahnbud,  In  northern  Iran  In  Iftlfi. 

Topography  and  Climate  in  Iraqi  Kurdiitan 

The  lighting  n  the  Curly  I960'*  was  confined  at  the  predominantly  Kurdish  northeast  arctoi 
of  Iraq,  The  north  of  this  sector  in  characterised  by  high  mountains,  broken  occasionally  *>v 
fertile  valleys  ol  varying  size,  those  around  Sulelmanfva  'K  ing  v*t>  broad.  Toward  the  south  of 
the  area,  the  mountains  give  wav  to  wide  plums  eround  the  cities  of  Monel.  Arbll,  und  Kirkuk 


Arbitrarily  truck'd  through  the  northernmost,  iturely  accessible,  mountain  orescent  uro  the 
boundaries  with  Iran  and  Turkey.  fhibHda  the  pi u in h  untl  valleys,  passage  I*  difficult,  Impeded 
b>  the  rugged  mountain.*  and  deep  gorge*  There  ure  few  rouds,  particularly  in  the  center  of  the 
region,  and  many  of  those  tluH  exist  ure  natural  turgota  for  umhush.  Several  of  the  towns  and 
cities  ure  located  at  the  foot  of  encircling  ranges,  from  which  the  rebel*  could  observe  troop 
movement*  and  command  access  to  the  town*. 

Though  Iraq  a*  a  whole  ha*  well-defined  aummur  and  winter  senaon*.  Iraqi  Kurdlatan  con¬ 
stitute#  n  lulrly  d;  -llnot  climatic  *one.  Rainfall  ia  greatest  In  thi*  area,  the  city  of  Mosul  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  average  ram**ll  of  the  entire  country.  There  fa  snow  every  year,  and  fn 
January  anew  olten  cover*  tbe  mountain*  above  3,500  feet.  During  the  course  of  the  rebellion, 
government  troop*,  unused  m  the  cold,  halted  ground  activities  fn  the  winter;  and  the  Insur¬ 
gent*  took  the  opportunity  to  eonHolidnte  their  position  and  prepare  for  spring  offensive*. 


Ethnic  and  Cultural  Separation  of  Kurd*  and  A  robe 

Kstimnie*  of  the  Kurdish  imputation  fn  this  area  of  the  world  vary  so  greatly  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  The  Kurds  estimated  their  own  number*  at  about  12  million  in  19«2,  a  figure 
which  included  Syria,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  the  U,S.  S.  R. ,  as  well  as  Iraq.  Ksttmatos  of  tho  number 
of  Kurds  in  Iraq  alone  ranged  from  800,000  to  more  than  2  million  in  1901;  informed  foreign 
source*  placed  the  number  somewhere  between  l.  2  million  and  l .  9  million,  i  Of  a  total  Iraqi 
population  of  about  7  million  in  I  Ml,  the  Kurds  thu*  constituted  an  important  ethnic  minority, 
the  largest  of  several,  Home  of  which  lived  in  the  Uume  area  a*  tho  Kurds.  Kxoept  for  an  un¬ 
known  number  living  in  the  south  and  Baghdad,  the  Kurd*  ure  overwhelmingly  concentrated  In 
the  four  northern  provinces,  Within  thi*  region,  the  area  between  the  cities  of  Mosul  and  Kirkuk 
nn«l  in  the  valley  of  Suletmantyn  Province  is  relatively  densely  settled;  settlement  thins  out  to¬ 
ward  the  northeast.  Mosul  and  Kirkuk,  the  second  and  third  largest  cities  in  Iraq,  are  heavily 
Kurdish;  Kirkuk,  like  Arbll,  is  predominantly  so.  Suletmnnlyn  is  almost  exclusively  Kurdl*h 
and  ha*  long  been  a  sent  ot  Kurdish  nationalist  sentiment.  ■ 

The  great  majority  of  Kurd*  were  tribal ly  organised  farmers  and  herdsmen.  Tribal  tie* 
were  strongest  in  the  mountain*,  weaker  in  the  plains,  and  virtually  broken  among  city  Kurds,  a 
social  factor  which  hud  u  mixed  effect  on  the  insurgency.  Animosity  between  tribe#  divided  the 
Kurds,  anti  for  this  reason  Kurdlwh  support  for  Barr.ani  was  not  complete.  At  the  same  time, 
these  animosities  wore  the  catalyst  which  triggered  the  revolt.  An  additional  complicating 
laetor  was  the  conflict  between  tribal  and  urban  elements;  intellectual  urban  Kurds  regarded  the 
tribal  Kurds  as,  in  Marxist  terms,  anachronistie  leudal  elements.  Tribul  lovaltios,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  facilitated  the  recruitment  and  organisation  of  the  armed  rebel  forces,  and  die 
tribal  vufues  of  courage,  endurance,  and  virility  supported  a  high  morale,  > 


Tlu>  Kurds  ure  culturally  distinct  from  their  Aral)  countrymen,  They  #|>enk  severs!  dialects 
of  Kurdish,  nn  Indo-  European  language  related  to  Persian- although  many  urban  Kurds  also 
speak  Arabio— and  they  claim  u  separate  literary  and  cultural  heritage.  Rural  Kurds  wear  a 
distinctive  costume  of  baggy  trousers,  shirt,  wide  sash,  and  turban  One  ot  the  major  Kuidtah 
grievances  was  the  lack  of  Instruction  in  their  own  language  in  the  schools  and  universities.  A 
common  religion,  Islam,  constitutes  the  Kurds'  only  bond  with  their  Arab  neighbors.  As  Sunnite 
Muslims,  whose  tribal  loaders  often  hold  both  religious  and  political  authority,  ths  Kurds  hold  a 
balance  of  religious  power  between  the  Muslim  Arnbs,  who  are  roughly  divided  between  Sunnite 
and  Shiite  udherents.  Kurdish  support  enables  the  Arab  Sunnites  to  justify  their  historical 
monopoly  of  political  and  oconomio  power  In  the  country  .< 

The  distinction  between  Kurds  and  Arabs,  accentuated  by  the  geographical  concentration  of 
the  Kurds  In  the  north  of  Iraq,  has  hindered  their  assimilation  into  a  single  Iraqi  nationalism  and 
bred  Kurdish  distrust  and  animosity  towards  what  has  been  viewed  as  an  alien  government,  Ths 
suspicion  was  mutuul,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Kurdish  streak  of  tndependsnos  contributed  to  the 
unwillingness  of  tho  Arab  majority  to  plsoe  Kurds  in  prominent  political  and  administrative 
positions— a  rdtuntion  which,  in  turn,  fed  Kurdish  hostility.  The  more  vigorously  ths  Kurds 
pressed  their  demands,  the  more  untrustworthy  thoy  probably  appeared  to  the  Arabs.  This  inter* 
pluy  was,  and  still  seems  to  bo,  beyond  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the  central  government  to 
uhungo, 

A  Background  of  Rovolt 

Next  to  their  status  as  s  discontented  ethnic  minority,  the  most  significant  fsotor  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  outbreak  and  growth  of  Insurgency  among  the  Kurds  was  their  long  history  of  efforts  to 
enjoy  some  form  of  autonomy.  In  tho  20th  century,  this  history  Included  e  brief  period,  in  1918, 
of  British-supported  Kurdish  government  In  part  of  the  area;  recognition  of  Kurdish  autonomy 
and  even  Independence  in  the  1920  Treaty  of  Sfcvres;  Kurdish  revolts  in  the  1930's  and  1940's; 
and  the  attempted  establishment,  with  Soviet  sponsorship,  of  the  Kurdish  Republic  of  Mahabad  in 
1948.  These  efforts  were  made  less  because  of  any  proolse  definition  of  autonomy  per  ss  than 
because  of  Kurdish  dislike  lor  central  rule  by  eithor  Turks  or  Arabs.  It  is  likely  that  from  those 
successive  experiences  and  their  concomitants  of  broken  promises  and  unfulfilled  guarantees,  the 
Kurds  learned  to  beware  of  negotiations  and  agreements  unless  they  were  supported  by  concrete 
acts. 

Economic  Factors  in  the  Insurgency 

Economic  conditions  were  In  one  sense  fundamental  to  the  development  of  the  insurgency. 

The  mnin  thrust  of  economic  development  In  Iraq  was  felt  outside  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  and  Kurds  felt 
that  the  government's  expenditure  for  development  and  publtc  services  in  tins  north  had  cot  been 
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equitably,  Although  mator  dam*  had  been  Unit  tn  the  aiv.i.  their  purpose  whs  hm  intuit  to  lut- 
prove  witter  control  and  irrigation  In  llie  south  is  u  was  to  Itcnclll  the  Kurds.  iVsplie  the  poten- 
Unl  of  the  u mi,  the  Kurdish  {tinner  and  herdsman  Heed  tn  ,t  relntlvi  eeoiuunte  backwater,  gen- 
e rally  cutoff  Horn  the  eominetvlnl  market.  This  situation,  aggravated  by  the  eeonomie  block¬ 
ade  Imposed  by  the  central  government  after  tb<>  Insurgency  broke  out.  contributed  Indirectly  to 
the  Insurgency  since  villagers  had  little  to  lose  by  'turning  over  their  produce  to  the  rebel  army. » 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Kurdish  population  was  relatively  prosperous  In  thul  the  land  was  fertile, 
water  was  plentiful,  and  the  principle  of  individual  land  ownership  was  more  widely  eatnblished 
than  In  the  south. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  economic  (actor  was  the  presence  In  the  KurdiBh  urea  around 
Kirkuk  and  Mosul  of  the  country’s  largest  oilfields,  One  of  the  Kurdish  demands  was  to  gain 
possessive  rights  over  the  fields  and  u  greater  share  of  oil  revenues,  but  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  overwhelmingly  dependent  on  oil  Income  "as  reluctant  even  to  consider  such  an  arrange- 

«s... 

ment.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  must  ha#  been  aware  of  the  vulnerability  of  oil  oper¬ 
ations  to  rebel  ncttvtttes-u  vulnerability  which  the  Insurgents  were  happy  to  demonstrate  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  * 

Political  halation  of  Kurd* 

From  I  t*2r,  until  lu.Vl.  the  Iraqi  national  government  was  a  constitutional  monarchy:  In  10.1S, 
after  a  vtolont  revolution,  the  monarchy  was  replaced  by  a  republic  governed  under  n  constitution. 
However,  neither  "republic”  nor  "constitutional  monarchy"  accurately  described  the  political 
system  of  Iraq.  Actual  control  rested  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  dominated  the  scene  on  the 
basis  of  personal  leadership  rather  than  programs  and  Issues.  Successive  governments  wore 
strong!)'  authoritarian  and  repressive,  and  government  and  polities  had  long  Ijcen  the  province  of 
Arabs  In  Baghdad. 

The  Kurds,  Isolated  politically  from  the  government,  had  little  voice  In  either  their  own 
provincial  affairs  or  in  the  decisions  of  the  administration  in  Baghdad,  Although  It  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  government  to  appoint  one  or  two  Kurds  to  the  cabinet  (usually  os  ministers  without 
por Hollo  or  ministers  of  Kurdish  affairs),  the  Kurds  either  did  not  regard  these  apjKiInteos  us 
truly  representative  or  else  considered  their  positions  to  reflect  Arab  condescension  rather  than 
real  political  concession. 

Town  and  city  Kurds  chafed  under  the  discrimination  imposed  upon  them  by  their  minority 
status.  In  a  society  where  the  population  was  largely  rural,  conservative,  and  trl bally  oriented 


♦'The  relH-is  periodically  sudiotagcd  installation*  ol  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company.  In  August 
Uld2,  an  oil  pipeline  was  blown  up  and.  In  August  and  November  19fi2,  two  oil  technicians  were 
abducted,  to  bo  released  a  lew  weeks  later  with  gifts. 


and  whore  middle  and  working  >'lan*o«  rtcarvoly  existed,  educated  urban  Kurds  were  particularly 
sensitive  and  vulnerable,  Limited  by  their  own  very  narrow  political  Imac,  the  you  an  Kurdish 
Intellectual*  could  have  expressed  their  political  aspiration*  bent  through  atate  or  stale  - 
controlled  Institution*:  but  they  were  barred  from  post*  of  administrative  reiqxmHlblllty  and 
political  power  In  the  central,  and  even  provincial,  government, 

Kurdish  Military  Experience  in  Iraqi  Army 

The  Isolation  of  the  Kurd*,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  military  sphere.  The  same  char¬ 
acteristic*  of  tribal  Kurds  that  made  them  excellent  guerrilla  fighter*  had  long  qualified  them 
for  service  in  the  national  army.  Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  Kurd*  la  the  armed  forces  and 
police  ranged  as  high  as  one-third,  although  they  were  seldom  promoted  to  the  higher  stnff-offlocr 
levels,  t  Servtoe  in  the  urmy  wub  considered  a  desirable  occupation.  Regular  soldiers  were 
apparently  viewed  as  distinct  from  Kurdish  mercenaries  (or  tosh,  meaning  "jackass”)  who  were 
hired  by  the  central  government  or  who  joined  it  because  of  tribal  animosities  und  were  then 
used  In  uctlou  uguinst  their  own  people. 

During  the  insurgency,  several  thousand  Kurds  of  all  ranks  were  to  defect  to  the  rebel  side, 
bringing  skills  in  communications  and  logistics,  military  materiel,  and  intelligence ;  others  who 
remained  In  the  army  passed  on  Intelligence  or  acted  a?  Intermediaries  during  periods  of 
negotiation. 

Political  Factors  Underlying  the  Insurgency 

Before  the  1358  revolution,  Iraqi  politics  presented  both  stable  and  unstable  aspects.  De¬ 
spite  many  changes  In  government,  a  limited  number  of  people  had  continued  to  share  power 
throughout.  The  overt  political  Interests  they  represented  tended  to  counterbalance  each  other, 
and  politics  dealt  mainly  with  disputes  within  an  already  established  elite.  On  the  other  hand, 
instability  was  evident  In  the  number  of  groups,  whose  membership  continued  to  grow,  which 
were  outside  the  political  system,  and  in  the  severely  repressive  measures  which  the  elite  toll 
It  needed  to  take  against  even  the  mildest  opposition.  These  groups,  some  of  them  represented 
In  political  parties,  shared  an  opposition  to  the  pro-Western  orientation  of  the  elite,  which  they 
felt  had  isolated  Iraq  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world.  Many  also  shared  a  vague  desire  to  re¬ 
form  the  political,  social,  and  economic  Institutions  of  the  country,  including  the  oppressive 
unproductive  land-tenure  system.  Dominating  these  groups  were  young,  educated  Arabs,  includ¬ 
ing  officers  In  the  Iraqi  armed  forces. 

In  195R  Brig.  Abdul  Karim  Kassem  succeeded  in  organising  auffletent  support  within  the 
armed  forces  to  overthrow  the  government  and  the  monarchy.  The  new-  government,  headed  by 
Kassem,  was  organised  In  a  period  oi  great  expectations  and  was  originally  popular  because  of 
Us  program  of  social  and  economic  reforms  and  It#  efforts  to  re-cstablinii  tie*  with  the  Arab 


world.  Alter  around  ItiflO,  however,  the  regime  lieimmc  Increasingly  repressive,  Its  energies 
directed  more  and  morn  to  securing  Kassem '*  position  us  "Sole  bender,  "  Kassem 's  own  ixillt- 
lenl  Imsc  \vn>.  narrow,  ll«<  retained  great  popularity  among  the  poor,  but  thin  support  was  not 
organis'd.  Having  permitted  now,  energetic  groups  Into  tho  political  system,  he  attempted  to 
maintain  his  posltum  by  playing  one  group  off  against  the  other,  Including  the  Communists,  lie 
tried  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  armed  forces  by  Increasing  their  material  benefits, 

Almost  from  Uie  very  beginning  of  his  regime,  however,  Kassem  succeeded  In  alienating  the 
very  elements  that  had  supported  his  revolution.  A  running  dispute  with  Nasser  of  Egypt  turned 
Ibm-Arab  nationalists  against  him;  one  of  the  first  tr  go  was  Col.  Abdul  Salam  Muhnmmed  Aref, 
a  leader  In  the  HHW  revolution.  Armed  forces  support  for  Kassem  was  considerably  weakened 
when,  after  an  uprising  instigated  In  Mosul  by  nationalist  army  officers  In  March  11)59,  Kassem 
purged  the  army  of  hundreds  of  officers.  Having  legitimised  the  Communist  party,  Kassem 
turned  ugulnst  it  when  its  power  appeared  to  Itccomc  too  great:  and  It  too  became  an  enemy.  It 
was  against  this  background  of  growing  pollttcul  Instability  that  the  Kurdish  Insurgency  broke 
out  In  I  Pfll ,  The  unsuccessful  handling  of  the  campaign  against  the  Kurds  augmented  forces 
leading  to  Kassem 's  downfall  less  than  two  years  after  hostilities  began. 


ISSVRCEISCY 


The  Kurdish  rebellion  of  KHU-64  (Kissed  through  a  series  of  politicul  and  military  plmBes  in 
res|»onse  to  the  varying  |K>llefes  of  the  central  government  In  Bnghdnd.  The  period  preceding 
military  hostilities,  from  Har/anl's  return  from  exile  In  September  M>5«  to  March  1961,  was 
characterized  by  fruitless  Kurdish  efforts  to  obtain  various  concessions  from  the  Kassem  gov¬ 
ernment,  The  military  phase  of  the  insurgency  may  lie  divided  Into  two  separate  but  overlapping 
stages.  The  first,  beginning  in  the  late  spring  of  IttOl,  was  the  consolidation  of  Barzuni's  posi¬ 
tion  against  rival  Kurdish  tribes  supixirtlng  the  government— the  Rnkanl,  Zibari,  mid  Barwnrl 
trlls’s  in  the  northwest,  and  the  Brndost,  llarkl,  and  Lolun  tribes  In  the  northeast.  By  mld-1962, 
these  tribal  enemies  had  been  defeated;  some  were  driven  from  the  country,  others  fled  to  Kurd¬ 
ish  cities  under  Iraqi  military  protection,  and  some  joined  Bnrzanl. 

Kurd*  Gain  Early  Military  Sucreat 

*  * 

Hostilities  Is  tween  the  Kurds  and  the  Iraqi  army— the  second  stage— broke  out  on  September 
10.  1061.  although  Hatvani  and  Kurdish  party  leaders  did  not  decide  to  light  until  a  week  later, 
Ikirzani  himself  was  apparently  reluctant  to  fight  at  that  particular  time,  but  was  obviously  un¬ 
able  to  restrain  the  Kurds  involved  In  the  September  elnsh  " 

ftv  the  end  of  the  summer  of  11)62,  Kurdish  forces,  at  the  height  of  their  military  success, 
had  established  control  over  \lrtually  the  whole  of  the  Kurdish  area  of  Iraq.  This  sueeess 
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capped  a  series  of  nmull  tactical  victories  extending  from  tha  area  in  Zskho  in  the  northwoat 
during  the  winter  or  1901-62,  through  the  nnrthcaat  in  April-Juno  1962,  and  then  rapidly  in  n 
great  arc  aouth  from  Rawanduz  to  the  Tigria  River  in  July  and  Auguat  1962.  Caught  and  immo¬ 
bilized  in  thia  arc  wna  a  large  part  of  the  Iraqi  army.  With  winter  canto  a  aiowdown  in  the  paoe 
of  hontilitioa,  and  the  Kurds  employed  the  period  to  oonaolidate  their  positions  around  the  major 
cltloa  of  Suleimanlya,  Kirkuk,  Arbil,  and  Khanequtn,  all  of  which  they  avoided  occupying,  * 

Reaction s  oj  Kurd*  and  Arab*  to  the  Revolt 

By  the  end  of  1962,  most  of  the  Kurdish  population  supported  Bnraani— a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  any  previous  leader  had  been  able  to  organise.  This  active  support  had  developed 
from  a  very  modest  beginning  and  from  very  disparate  sources.  Although  sentiment  for  auton¬ 
omy  was  widespread,  it  was  undirected  until  Barsani  was  able,  after  hostilities  broke  out,  to 
give  it  positive  conten'.  as  a  national  uprising.  Yet  Kurdish  nationalism  alone  does  not  seem 
sufficient  to  uocount  for  the  wide  support  given  the  rebellion.  Kurdish  views  on  nationalism 
tended  to  vary  widely,  and  nationalism  was  certainly  not  strong  enough  to  uv*ronme  the  hostility 
of  several  large  Kurdish  tribes  toward  Barsani.  The  prooess  of  uniting  the  Kurds  behind  Bar- 
eanl  was  greatly  accelerated  when  government  forces  unleashed  indiscriminate  terror  raids 
against  the  population. 

Some  Arab  support,  though  largely  a  function  of  politics  in  Baghdad,  was  also  evident:  as 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Kassem  regime  grew,  so  did  support  for  the  rebel  demands.  A  high 
point  was  reached  in  April  1962,  when  Barsani  issued  a  public  declaration  that  his  aim  was  not 
full  independence  but  autonomy  within  the  Iraqi  nation.  A  few  days  later,  e  statement  wae  signed 
by  several  promlnont  Arab  Iraqi  leadera  supporting  the  demands.  Most  Arabs,  howsver,  un¬ 
doubtedly  continued  to  regard  the  Kurds  an  rebellious  bandits,  and  strongly  Pan-Arab  nation- 
allatti  accused  Kassem  of  being  too  soft  on  the  Kurds.* 

The  Kurdish  Support  Base  Is  Divided 

Aside  from  Incipient  nationalist  sentiment,  reaction  against  government  attaoks  on  noncom¬ 
batants,  and  the  positive  response  to  Barzanl’s  military  success,  the  Kurdish  rebellion  wae 
supported  by  the  tribal  and  political  party  bases  upon  which  the  Insurgency  was  organized.  These 
two  sources  of  support  represented  inherently  hostile  elements:  on  the  one  hand,  the  traditional 
tribal  structure  and,  on  the  other,  the  intellectual  urban  Kurds  who  made  up  the  Kurdish  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  Iraq  (KDP), 

Unable  to  agree  in  peacetime,  the  tribal  Kurds  and  the  KDP  worked  together  when  faced 
with  a  common  enemy;  but,  even  during  the  rebellion,  it  was  difficult  for  the  two  elements  to 
consummate  politically  their  military  success  and  to  articulate  precisely  their  demands.  In 
fact,  the  division  between  the  tribai  Kurds  and  the  KDP  inhibited  (Ull  KDP  support  for  the 


insurgency  until  it  wum  well  Into  it*  first  war.  Onov  tho  party  wan  committed,  however.  It 
helped  to  swell  impular  Kurdish  support  for  the  relx'lllon,  extending  what  hud  been  a  *rlb«l  affair 
to  the  cities  and  to  tho  urban  population,  among  whom  tribal  lies  wore  weak. 

FfdmMin  of  t he  Kurdish  Democratic  Party 

The  relative  weakness  and  hesitancy  of  the  political  arm  of  the  rebellion,  the  Kurdish  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  of  Iraq  (KDP),  may  be  explained  by  Its  history  und  <ts  early  association  with  the 
Communist  party.  I.lttle  Information  Is  available  on  the  structure  of  the  KDP.  the  extent  of  Its 
membership,  and  Its  organization.  F.stnbllshed  in  101(1  and  composed  mainly  of  young,  urbnn, 
educated  Kurds,  the  party  was  undoubtedly  narrowly  based.  Its  first  nnd  only  chnlrmnn  up 
through  the  revolt  was  Barznni,  who  was  chosen  for  his  leadership,  extending  bad  to  the  19.10 's, 
of  the  Kurdish  nationalist  movement.  Party  activities,  however,  were  Initiated  ano  controlled 
mainly  by  the  secretary  general,  Ibrahim  Ahmed,  and  later  by  a  prominent  party  officer,  Jelal 
Tulabanl.  both  urbanized  Kurds.  Barznnl  apparently  accorded  little  respect  or  supi»rt  to  Ahmed, 
although  hla  relations  with  Talsbanl  appeared  cordial.  The  party  languished  during  Bnry.anl's 
12-yeur  exile  In  the  t’.S.S,  R.  following  the  collapse  of  the  Kurdish  Republic  of  Mahnbnd  In  101(1. 
Kvon  nfier  his  return  to  Iraq  in  1058,  Barznni  concerned  himself  little  with  party  affnlrs,  except 
the  most  critical  decisions  regarding  relations  with  the  central  government  and  Communist 
Influence. 

The  KDP  had  a  central  commtttoe  and  politburo— terms  conveniently  adopted  from  Com¬ 
munist  political  termlnology-and  apparently  maintained  or  supported  various  ancillary  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  the  Kurdish  Women's  Federation  and  the  Kurdish  Students'  Federation.  The 
narrow  base  of  the  party  and  the  mutunl  distrust  with  which  traditional  tribal  lenders  and  party 
figures  viewed  each  other  were  major  weaknesses,  as  was  Barzanl's  indifference  toward,  even 
contempt  for,  party  polities.  Other  weaknesses  arose  from  the  Communist  Influence  In  the 
party  and  the  sometimes  hesitant  efforts  of  the  party  to  free  itself  from  this  Influence. 

Relationship  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  Kurdish  Revolt  and  the  KDP 

From  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  KDP  and  its  loaders  had  maintained  relations,  generally 
opportunistic,  with  the  Communist  party. This  association  was  based  mainly  on  the  participa¬ 
tion  ol  the  KDP  and  its  smaller  predecessors  in  tlie  attempt  to  establish,  with  Soviet  support, 
the  Kurdish  Republic  of  Mahabad  in  neighboring  Iran.  For  much  of  the  1950's,  a  separate  and 
relatively  strong  pro-Communlst  wing  existed  in  the  party.  By  mid-1959,  however,  Burzani 
himself  intervened  to  remove  the  principal  pro-Communist  leader,  and  the  KDP  initiated  efforts 
to  establish  contact  with  other  r.atlonul  parties. 

The  interests  oi  the  CommunlBt  Party  of  Iraq,  a  national  party  largely  Arab  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  lav  primarily  In  Baghdad;  nnd  its  support  for  the  Kurds  varied,  depending  largely  on  its 


relations  with  the  central  government.  Upon  coming  in  power  In  t tinK,  (lenerul  Knanem  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  Communist  party  to  emerge  from  underground,  and  hi m  relationship  with  the  party  was 
nltcrnately  cordial  and  hostile  an  he  found  It  uneful  and  threatening,  Kvcn  though  the  Communists 
fell  from  favor  alter  1050.  they  maintained  tenuous  tlea  with  the  regime.  Kaaaeni  occasionally 
harried  them,  but  he  waa  generally  restrained  by  hta  unwillingness  to  risk  offending  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  supported  Ida  regime,  and  by  hia  own  changing  political  needa.  Hy  llittll  It  vena 
clear  that  the  Communist  party  would  not  extend  consistent  support  to  Kurdiah  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  Its  past  ambiguous  Association  with  the  Communists  hampered  the  KDP  In 
Its  efforts  to  mend  relations  with  other  national  parties  after  19Sf>.  The  KDP,  moreover,  re¬ 
mained  committed  to  on  outlook  and  political  program  usually  attributed  to  the  Communist  party; 
KDP  leaders  saw  this  as  neoeauary  If  they  were  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Communists 
for  the  young  Kurdish  intellectuals.  Indeed,  Marxist  views  prevented  the  KDP  from  devoting  It¬ 
self  wholeheartedly  to  the  tnsurgenoy,  Initially  under  tribal  leadership,  until  well  into  1062. 

Once  having  committed  itself,  however,  the  KDP  bogan  a  slow  and  difficult  reorientation  to  the 
right  ns  Its  leaders  adjusted  themselves  to  the  reality  of  having  to  work  with  tribal  authorities. 
The  process  was  by  no  moans  complete,  however,  and  undoubtedly  there  remained  within  the 
KDP  many  Communist  sympathizers. 

Kurdith  Underground  AeUvitiet 

Although  the  KDP  maintained  «  form  of  underground  organization,  the  insurgency  did  not 
pass  through  an  initial  stage  of  underground  resistance.  When  guerrilla  warfare  broke  out,  the 
existing  underground  assisted  In  various  ways.  Its  activities  included  collection  of  funds  and 
arms,  provision  of  medical  supplies,  recruitment  of  doctors,  support  of  guerrilla  dependents, 
and  propaganda  activities.  The  Kurdish  newspaper,  Khabat,  continued  to  he  published  clandes¬ 
tinely  during  the  Insurgency  after  being  formally  suppressed  by  KaBsem.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  at  first  little  organized  foreign  propaganda,  except  that  occasionally  undertaken  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  by  the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  the  Kurdish  People,  an 
organization  only  indirectly  related  to  the  KDP.  Barzanl  himself  reportedly  made  the  first  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  foreign  correspondents  into  the  Kurdish  area.  The  initial  support  activities  of  the 
KDP  were  in  general  modest  or  ineffective.  Medical  support  and  funds  w  ere  never  adequate. 

Barzani  criticized  the  failure  of  the  KDP  In  this  regard,*  although  most  of  the  activities 
which  the  party  did  undertake  could  not  have  been  carried  out  by  the  tribal  organization.  During 
1063  the  party’s  efforts  became  increasingly  effective,  not  only  in  the  collection  of  arms  and 
ammunition  and  in  the  training  of  raw  urban  recruits  who  joined  the  guerrillas  in  increasing 
numbers,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  a  form  rf  political  organization  in  the  villages  and  towns 

•According  to  Schmidt,  the  almost  complete  lack  of  medical  care  was  one  of  Barzani’s 
major  complaints  against  the  KDP. 
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undue  insurgent  control  through  the  election  of  oounotln  and  tho  appointment  of  administrative 
officer*.  Moreover,  after  It*  alow  start,  which  oontrnatod  ahurply  with  the  dotermlned  and 
nlnglemlnded  military  operutlnna  of  the  tribal  guerrilla*,  the  KDP  gradually  atrongthenod  uml 
enlarged  It*  own  military  forcoa  and  expanded  the  aoope  of  their  aotlvltloa, 

Kurdiih  Guerrilla  Organisation  and  Leadership 

The  guerrilla  forces  were  organized  into  three  regional  commands,  corresponding  to  the 
northwest,  southeast,  and  central  regions  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  These  commands  also  reflected 
social  and  political  realities.  The  northwest  command,  covering  a  tribal  region,  was  based  on 
tribal  forces  organized  Into  tribal  units.  The  southeast  command,  encompassing  an  area  where 
tribal  organization  was  weak  or  nonexistent,  was  organized  around  the  KDP,  and  Its  units  drew 
heavily  on  young  volunteers  from  towns  and  cities.  The  central  command  combined  both  these 
elements,  and,  possibly  for  this  reason,  was  directly  under  Barzanl's  guidance.  Within  the 
commands  were  subcommands,  whose  leaders  were  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  men 
under  their  control;  distinctions  were  maintained  between  officers,  noncoms,  and  prAates. 

The  character  of  the  guerrilla  army  was  set  initially  by  itB  tribal  and  mixed  tribal  units. 

The  tribal  forces  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  hard  core  of  the  tribal  force  was  the  Pej 
Merga  (To  The  Death),  composed  largely  of  partisans  of  the  Barzani  family  and  !♦«»  nrsociated 
tribes,  who  had  fought  previously  with  Barzani  In  Mahabad.  The  principal  military  lenders  were, 
with  a  single  notable  exception,  tribal  figures.  Barzani  himself  was  the  military  leader  of  the 
Barzani  family  and  its  associated  tribes.  The  first  of  his  commanders,  Assad  Hoshewi,  from 
one  of  the  associated  tribes,  was  a  long-time  comrade  in  arms  and  commanded  the  northwest 
third  of  the  Kurdish  forces.  Another  leading  military  figure,  Abbas  Mamand  Agha.  was  chief  of 
the  Ako  tribe,  the  largest  in  the  central  region.  The  exception  was  Jelal  'ralabani.  an  officer  of 
the  KDP  and  a  former  editor  of  Khabnt,  who  commanded  the  southeast  forces  and  helped  organize 
party  support  for  the  rebellion,  tt  As  the  insurgency  proceeded,  an  overall  military  organization 
was  developed,  although  Barzani  generally  gave  his  commanders  wide  discretion. 

Kurdiih  Strength ,  Recruitment ,  and  Training 

Kurdish  strength  fluctuated.  In  September  1961,  according  to  Barzanl’s  account,  his  original 
force  numbered  between  7,000  and  8,000.  By  mid-1962.  there  were  between  15,000  and  20,000 
active  guerrillas,  including  about  4,500  Pej  Merga.  In  addition  there  was  an  armed  rotating  re¬ 
serve,  the  members  of  which  were  called  up  for  six  months'  service;  and  an  emergency  re¬ 
serve,  the  members  of  which  could  be  called  up  fer  a  few  days'  service  by  local  commanders, 
but  normally  remained  in  their  villages,  it 

Recruitment  seems  to  have  presented  few  problems  among  the  tribal  units.  Those  formed 
by  Talabani  and  the  KDP,  however,  apparently  had  greater  difficulties  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
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rt>vt)ll.  TltuMu  units  did  not  haw  thu  advantage*  Inherent  In  tribal  organisation,  and  tv  was  moro 
difficult  Ibr  an  urlwtn  volunteer  to  leave  hln  family  than  for  a  tribesman.  By  1964,  however, 
Tnlubnnt  olnlmed  to  have  orgunlr.od  some  11,000  men  Into  battalion*,  and  press  report.*  Indicated 
that  an  Increasing  proportion  of  now  rooruita  wore  city  Kurd*.  A*  rebel  aucoeeaee  mounted, 
the  rebellion  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  deserter*  from  the  government  side.  *  By  the  end 
of  Uio  Rummer  of  1962,  the  Kurds  estimated  some  3,000  army  and  police  deserters  had  Joined 
tlu*  rebels,  an  estimate  whioh  wus  Increased  to  8,000  a  year  later,  it 

Little  training  and  indoctrination  were  required  for  the  tribal  units.  The  tribesmen  gen¬ 
erally  were  excellent  marksmen,  accustomed  to  the  rough  and  mobile  life  required  by  guerrilla 
operations.  Members  of  the  PeJ  Merga  had  had  previous  battle  experience,  some  as  early  as 
the  1930's.  The  KDP  units,  on  the  other  hand,  had  virtually  no  previous  military  experience, 
and  their  military  achievements  were  correspondingly  less  noteworthy. 

Logistics:  Supplies,  Weapons,  and  Funding 

Generally,  recruits  were  expected  to  bring  with  them  their  own  equipment,  clothing,  and 
arms,  which  the  command  then  replaced  or  supplemented  as  neoessary .  Tribesmen  were  the 
familiar  Kurdish  national  costume,  and  Its  usual  whites,  browns,  and  greys  blended  well  with  the 
surrounding  countryside,  a  useful  camouflage  against  air  attack.  There  were  no  insignia,  al¬ 
though  members  of  the  Barzani  and  related  tribes  wore  red-cheeked  turbanB  as  a  distinguishing 
feature.  Talabani's  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  khaki  uniform.  By  1964,  the  forces 
were  assuming  a  more  military  and  less  tribal  aspect,  In  part  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  former  officers  and  troops  of  the  Iraqi  army,  and  in  part  because  of  the  growing 
number  of  urban  recruits . 

Compared  with  government  forces,  the  guerrillas  were  poorly  armed.  They  possessed  only 
light  weapons  and  equipment— no  armored  transport,  heavy  guns  or  artillery,  tanks,  or  aircraft. 
Because  the  Kurds  depended  heavily  on  captured  ammunition,  the  moBt  practical  weapons,  though 
not  necessarily  the  most  highly  esteemed,  were  Soviet  and  British  arms  used  by  Iraqi  army  and 
police.  The  Czech  Brno  rifle,  a  favorite  for  its  long-range  accuracy,  was  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  supply  with  ammunition,  since  it  was  used  by  neither  the  Iraqi  nor  the  neighboring 
Iranian  forces.  Though  less  well  armed  than  the  government  forces,  the  insurgents  were  also 
less  burdened  by  heavy  equipment  and  its  logistical  and  support  requirements,  and  they  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  disadvantages  In  armament  by  mobility  and  marksmanship.it 

Logistical  problems  were  eased  by  the  limited  requirements  of  guerrilla  operations.  The 
rebels,  though  they  ate  well,  lived  off  the  land,  a  practice  that  did  not  appear  to  be  unduly  onerous 
for  the  villagers.  The  Mosul  area  In  northwest  Iraq,  where  Barzani  first  launched  his  attacks 


*On  the  other  hand,  the  Kurdish  rebels  also  estimated  that,  by  the  end  of  1963,  some  3,000 
to  4,000  Kurds  were  still  fighting  on  the  government's  side. 
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against  government  forces,  was  chosen  beoause  It  was  one  of  the  richer  Kurdish  provinces. 
Thereafter,  as  the  revolt  spread  to  the  east  and  south,  the  villagers  either  donated  the  necessary 
food  or  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  produce  for  the  insurgents,  is  Sometimes  cash  was  paid  for 
the  food.  Of  needed  support,  the  insurgents  most  often  lacked  cash  funds  and  medical  assist¬ 
ance. 

Such  tunds  as  were  obtained  came  from  the  occasional  capture  of  army  or  police  payrolls, 
from  KDP  collections  among  Kurds  in  the  south;  and  from  wealthy  KurdiBh  businessmen  and 
landlords,  who  were  expected  to  contribute.  Few  fixed  bases  were  maintained,  since  Barzani 
was  almost  continually  on  the  move.  As  the  rebellion  progressed,  caves  were  converted  Into 
small  arsenals  of  captured  weapons,  armories,  sewing  and  repair  shops,  camps  for  the  few 
prisoners  kept  by  the  insurgents,  rest  areas  for  the  wounded,  and  storehouses  for  less  perish¬ 
able  food  supplies.  Such  caves,  scattered  throughout  the  mountainous  regions,  also  housed  vil¬ 
lagers  and  refugees  who  fled  air  attack  by  day  to  return  at  night  to  complete  their  chores  in  the 
valleys. 

Intelligence  and  Tact ic$ 

The  Kurds  were  aided  by  good  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  work.  With  50  or  so 
captured  wireless  radio  sets,  they  were  able  to  monitor  communications  within  the  Iraqi  forces, 
using  defected  signal  corps  specialists  to  break  government  codes.  The  information  gained  in 
this  way  provided  the  Kurdish  commands  with  excellent  and  up-to-date  military  intelligence. 
Information  acquired  through  monitored  broadcasts,  together  with  that  obtained  from  deserters 
and  KDP  intelligence  sources,  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  guerrillas'  success.  For  their 
part,  the  Kurds  took  extraordinary  precautions  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  their  operations,  fearing 
that  even  friendly  villagers  might  inadvertently  betray  their  plans. 

The  guerrillas'  tactics,  well  suited  to  their  capabilities,  tended  to  offset  the  advantages  the 
Iraqi  forces  derived  from  their  air  superiority.  Limited  almost  completely  to  travel  on  foot, 
the  rebels  nevertheless  moved  with  considerable  speed  over  long  distances.  Deception  and  am¬ 
bush  were  used  with  consistent  success.  Except  in  a  few  major  engagements,  the  rebels  oper¬ 
ated  in  small,  dispersed  groups,  and  usually  at  night;  and  they  generally  avoided  camping  in 
villages.  Their  tactics  were  aimed  at  achieving  control  over  the  countryside  and  transportation 
routes,  surrounding  and  Isolating  the  major  garrisoned  towns  and  cities,  and  raiding  outlying 
police  and  army  posts.  No  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  urban  areas  or  to  cut  off  completely  the 
flow  of  supplies  into  them.  By  this  forbearance,  the  rebels  protected  the  Kurdish  city  populations 
from  aerial  bombardment,  which  would  probably  have  occurred  if  the  cities  had  been  under  rebel 
control,  and  at  the  same  time  burdened  the  government  forces  with  administrative  duties.  The 
insurgents,  however,  demonstrated  their  control  In  other  ways— by  an  occasional  siege,  by  en¬ 
tering  the  towns  for  supplies,  by  interfering  with  subsidiary  oil  pipelines  and  abducting  oil  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  by  blocking  roads  and  railroads. 
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I'Iumv  i«  no  uocurnU*  account  of  rebel  losses  or  ni  civilian  uuNualtleu  resulting  from  bomb- 
lug*.  Bnrxunt  estimated  that  lor  every  rebel  loss,  the  government  suffered  -10,  unci  accounts  of 
Individual  skirmishes  suggest  that  the  rebels  Invariably  suffered  fewer  caauultleii. «  Indiscrim¬ 
inate  retaliatory  bombing  of  villages  by  the  government,  however,  resulted  In  a  relatively  high 
toll  among  civilians. 

Kurdt  Define  and  Promote  Their  Political  Demandt 

Barzani  and  the  KDP  leaders  shared  the  task  of  interrelating  military  and  political  moves 
during  the  insurgency.  Suoh  coordination  was  probably  difficult,  given  the  great  difference  in 
outlook  between  the  two  elements  and  Barzani 'a  relative  indifference  to  party  affairs.  Although 
party  leaders  apparently  recognized  their  dependence  on  Barzani  and  the  tribol  forces,  Barzani 
seemed  less  aware  of  the  party's  role  in  the  rebellion.  In  general,  through  a  mixture  of  indif¬ 
ference  and  design,  Barzani  left  to  the  party  leaders  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  initi¬ 
ating  discussions  with  the  central  government  and  for  contacting  major  polltioal  groups  in 
Baghdad.  On  the  other  hand,  Barzani  and  Talabani  clashed  over  the  political  advisability  of 
establishing  contact  with  the  Egyptian  government. 

The  KDP  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  formulating  in  more  precise  terms  the  rebel  de¬ 
mands  on  the  central  government.  The  overall  demand  was  not  for  full  independence  but  for 
government  recognition  of  a  Kurdish  "right"  to  autonomy  within  the  Iraqi  nation.  For  most 
Kurds,  possibly  even  including  Barzani,  the  demand  for  autonomy  needed  no  further  elaboration. 
The  term  encompassed  a  variety  of  sometimes  conflicting  hopes  raid  aims— the  right  to  use  the 
Kurdish  language  in  the  schools,  the  resurgence  of  Kurdish  culture,  escape  from  central  rule 
and  taxes,  strengthening  of  triba'  authority,  economic  development  and  modernization,  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  the  government  and  administration  for  educated  Kurds.  The  Kurds  insisted  on 
a  "fair  share"  of  oil  revenues  and  elimination  of  all  but  Kurdish  forces  in  the  north,  although 
these  would  remain  under  Baghdad  command.  A  local  legislative  council  and  provincial  execu¬ 
tive  were  to  be  filled  by  Kurdish  appointees.  As  these  aims  were  finally  defined,  they  amounted 
to  demands  for  Kurdish  self-government  in  all  matters  except  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

Kurds  Set  Preconditions  on  Negotiations  But  Keep  Open  the  Door 

Furthermore,  the  Kurds  set  two  important  conditions.  The  first  was  that  negotiations  were 
contingent  on  the  government's  recognition  of  the  Kurdish  "right"  to  autonomy.  Discussions 
with  the  central  government  rarely  progressed  beyond  consideration  of  this  demand,  with  the 
government  raising  all  kinds  of  semantic  barriers.  The  second  condition  was  made  in  the  spring 

*  Estimates  of  total  casualties  vary  widely,  but  are  generally  agreed  that  rebel  losses  were 
far  few'er  than  government  losses. 
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of  1902,  when  llnrznni  publicly  demanded  that  Knaactn  relorm  hi m  "incompetent  dieUitorahlp, " 
Whatever  Knsrtcm  may  have  thought  of  the  other  Kurdish  demnnda,  ho  wan  obviously  incapable 
of  meeting  this  one.  Ilarznnl's  statement  appeared,  Indeed,  to  Indicate  that  he  had  given  up 
attempting  to  negotinte  with  the  regime,  apparently  preferring  tiiHtend  to  conevntrate  on  achiev¬ 
ing  an  overwhelming  military  sueceas  which  would  speak  for  Itself,  t# 

The  Insurgents  avoided  nets  that  might  bar  their  eventual  reintegration  Into  the  Ira<|l  state 
and  established  no  formal  diplomatic  tics  with  other  nations.  However,  several  contacts  of 
potential  significance  were  made.  Between  October  I960  and  March  1961,  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Bnrzunl  had  revisited  the  U,  S,  S.  R.  to  attend  Soviet  national  festivities 
and  may  have  obtained  some  promise  of  support  at  that  time;  hut  there  is  nothing  in  subsequent 
events  to  indicate  that  any  was  received  or  even  expected.  Limited  support  was  apparently  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Kurds  in  Iran  and  Turkey,  particularly  in  easing  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  world.  Between  February  and  June  1963,  when  negotiations  for  n  political 
settlement  were  being  conducted  with  the  central  government,  T&lnbanl  twice  visited  Egypt,  and 
there  are  Indications  that  he  received  a  sympathetic  hearing.  Iraq's  relations  with  other  re¬ 
gional  Arab  states,  notably  Syrin  and  Egypt,  implied  for  the  Kurds  a  larger  framework  in  w'hich 
they  had  to  operate;  and  Talahnni,  much  more  than  Barznni,  appreciated  these  implications. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  insurgents  received  substantial  military  or  financial  assistance 
from  other  countries, 

■I 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  most  notable  features  of  the  counterinsurgency  effort  were,  first,  the  instability  of  the 
central  government  and,  secondly,  a  marked  consistency  in  approach,  despite  this  instability, 

The  approach,  given  the  government's  unwillingness  and  inability  to  deal  with  the  Kurdish  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  political  context,  necessarily  aimed  at  the  forceful  military  suppression  of  the  insur¬ 
gency.  Neither  Kassem  nor  his  successors,  at  least  until  the  February  1964  ceasefire,  made 
any  real  concessions  to  the  insurgent  demands.  These  leaders  were  certainly  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  insurgent  goals;  but,  in  turn,  each  government  equivocated  or  misrepresented  or 
ignored  the  political  aspects  of  the  problem,  depending  on  events  in  Baghdad  and  the  changing 
relations  between  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt  to  save  the  situation.  Political  insecurity  made  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  adjust  to  a  strong  and  coherent  Kurdish  state  w  ithin 
Iraq— which  might  lead  to  possible  similar  demands  from  other,  though  much  smaller,  ethnic 
minorities— or  to  withstand  Arab  pressures  against  the  emergence  of  such  a  Kurdish  state. 

Past  EJjorti  To  Contain  the  Kurdith  Problem 

It  was  not  a  question  of  recognizing  the  rebellion— the  Kurdish  problem  had  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized.  It  was  rather  a  question  of  what  kind  of  response  the  central  government  should  make. 


IU  fort1  1938  the  constitutional  monarchy  had  made  some  very  modest  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  Kurds.  The  areas  around  Kirkuk  and  Mosul  had  benefited  from  the  prosperity  bared  on  oil 
production,  and  the  Iraqi  Kurds  generally  had  come  to  realize  that  their  future  whs  tted  to  the 
nation.  However,  the  monarchy  dealt  with  the  Kurds  mainly  by  maintaining  intertribal  feuds  and 
preventing  the  coalescence  of  Kurdish  sentiment  around  the  KDP  and  the  Communist  party. 
Government  handling  of  the  Kurds  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  absence  from  1946  to  1958  of 
Barzunl,  the  only  Kurdish  leader  of  sufficient  stature  to  inspire  organized  action,  Characteris¬ 
tically,  successive  governments  earnestly  advocated  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Kurdish  prob¬ 
lem,  with  stress  on  the  peace  rather  than  the  settlement,  only  to  revert  sooner  or  later  to  re¬ 
pressive  methods. 

In  the  beginning,  General  Kassem's  relations  with  the  Kurds  were  cordial,  This  cordiality 
may  besl  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  emotional  tide  of  reform  and  good  will  that  followed 
Kassem's  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  1958,  Kassem  was  himself  part  Kurdish,  and  he  titled 
his  new  republic  a  "partnership  of  Arabs  and  Kurds,"  a  term  incorporated  in  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  Iraq's  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Western-oriented  Central  Treaty  Organization  was 
welcomed  by  the  Kurds,  who  regarded  this  military  alliance  between  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Iran  (all 
with  Kurdish  minorities)  as  an  anti-Kurdish  pact.  Kassem  granted  Barzani's  request  to  end  his 
long  exile  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. ,  and  on  his  return  the  Kurdish  leader  was  aocorded  a  hero's  welcome 
and  given  luxurious  living  accommodations  in  Baghdad.  In  return,  Barzani  expressed  his  loyalty 
to  the  new  regime,  and  the  Kurds  in  1969  helped  Kassem  to  quell  a  military  revolt  in  Mosul.” 

Iraqi-Kurdith  Relation m  Deteriorate 

Relations  between  the  Kurds  and  Kassem  gradually  deteriorated.  As  might  have  been  antic¬ 
ipated,  Barzani's  return  signaled  renewed  Kurdish  efforts  to  obtain  political,  cultural,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  concessions  from  the  government.  Resuming  his  former  political  role,  Barzani  undertook 
to  reclaim  tribal  lands  which  had  been  confiscated  and  redistributed  to  rival  tribes  In  his  absence. 
Kassem's  own  initial  policies  had  already  raised  Kurdish  hopes,  and  the  KDP  sent  several  dele¬ 
gations  to  Baghdad.  At  this  point,  several  factors  combined  to  cause  Kassem  to  alter  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Kurds.  The  first  was  his  own  increasingly  unstable  political  position,  which  led 
him  to  fear  the  development  of  any  strong  and  potentially  competitive  political  element.  More¬ 
over,  Kassem  wished  to  enforce  in  the  north  as  well  as  In  the  south  his  authority,  taxation  poli¬ 
cies,  and  land-reform  program,  all  of  which  were  opposed  by  tribal  leaders,  i» 

Accompanying  these  developments  was  the  formation  in  Baghdad  of  a  subversive  Arab  move¬ 
ment  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Kassem  regime.  Traditional  national  political  parties  had 
been  rendered  almost  impotent  by  Kassem,  who  simply  bypassed  them;  however,  the  clandestine 
Iraqi  Ba'ath  Party  (the  Socialist  Party  of  the  Arab  Renaissance),  founded  in  1941,  grew  from  a 
position  of  relative  unimportance  in  1958  to  substantial  strength  in  1980  by  embracing  the  growing 
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number  of  Arabs  disaffected  with  the  regime.  The  party  was  a  militant  unmlgam  of  socialism, 
anticommunism,  ami  Pnu-Arnbism,  a  ml  Its  loaders  woro  disturbed  by  Kussem's  pallotoK. 

Tho  growing  strength  of  Burzani.  the  tnvtgorntlon  of  tho  KDP,  and  the  expression  of  Kurdish 
demands  were  all  undoubtedly  regarded  an  threats  by  Knssem,  concerned  as  he  was  over  Ida  own 
political  weakness.  In  the  context  of  his  growing  hostility  to  the  Communist  party  after  1959, 
Kussem  may  also  h  tve  feared  a  close  association  between  the  Communists  and  the  KDP.  By 
1981  he  had  resorted  to  the  practice  employed  by  his  predecessors  of  exploiting  tribal  feuds 
among  the  Kurds.  Tribal  clashes,  together  with  highly  provocative  government  troop  movements 
tn  the  north,  led  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the  summer  of  1961. 

Strength  and  W eaknestes  of  Iraqi  Security  Forces 

At  the  onset  of  the  insurgency,  the  Iraqi  army  numbered  about  80,000  men,  organized  into 
five  divisions,  one  armored  and  four  infantry.  This  strength  was  less  than  real;  Indeed,  one 
infantry  division  was  largely  on  paper.  Another  was  supposedly  designed  specifically  for  moun¬ 
tain  combat  and  was  headquartered  In  Kirkuk,  but  the  extent  of  its  adaptation  was  the  possession 
of  animals  for  transport  through  rough  terrain.  The  other  two  infantry  divisions  were  roughly 
divided  between  service  in  the  north  and  garrison  duty  in  the  south.  Half  the  armored  division 
was  stationed  in  Habbaniyah,  the  other  half  was  used  in  support  of  other  units.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  army,  Iraq  had  about  10,000  police  and  7,000  Kurdish  mercenaries  organized  into  auxil¬ 
iary  units. 

I'nder  Kassem,  somewhat  over  half  (30,000  to  40,000)  of  the  troops  were  employed  in  the 
north,  is  The  commitment  of  only  half  his  forces  to  the  campaign  reflected  Kassem's  weakness: 
he  wished  to  keep  a  large  part  of  his  military  resources  close  to  home;  also,  government  forces 
had  been  debilitated  by  the  purge  of  the  officer  corps  after  the  1959  military  rebellion  In  Mosul. 
By  1963  casualties  and  desertions  reduced  the  number  of  committed  troops,  desertions  occurring 
most  often  among  the  Kurdish  regulars  and  mercenaries,  the  troops  most  qualified  for  counter- 
guerrilla  warfare  in  mountainous  terrain. 

The  Army’s  State  of  Readiness:  Equipment  and  Training 

The  army  was  quite  well  equipped;  about  three-fourths  of  all  its  mat  >.ud  w»as  of  recent 
Soviet  origin,  including  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  and  guns  up  to  five  inches  In  caliber.  It  also 
had  older  British  equipment.  By  early  1962  the  air  force  had  In  operation  about  a  dozen  Ilyushin 
bombers  and  40  MIC7-15's  and  MIG-17's,  as  well  as  British  Venoms,  Vampires,  Furies,  and  con¬ 
ventional  Hunters;  later  that  year  the  government  acquired  10  TU-16  jet  bombers.  The  bombers 
operated  out  of  Baghdad,  the  fighters  out  of  Mosul  or  Kirkuk.  M  The  government  received  con¬ 
siderable  externa!  assistance,  in  the  form  of  material  aid,  from  the  U.S.  S.  R. 
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Neither  the  army  nor  the  air  force  was  fully  trained  in  the  use  of  the  new  Soviet  equipment, 
nnd  much  of  the  equipment  Itself  was  not  useful  outside  the  plnlnn.  The  Jet  aircraft  had  to  be 
flown  too  high  and  fast  for  close  support  of  ground  operations  or  for  pinpoint  bombing.  The 
armed  forces  were,  furthermore,  not  trained  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  nntlguerrllla 
warfare  In  mountainous  terrain,  and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  troops  were  given  special 
training.  Again  and  again  they  succumbed  to  precisely  the  same  kind  of  guerrilla  trap  or  tactic. 
Casualty  rates  were  high.  Morale  was  understandably  low. 

Government  Tactics  and  Truce  Offers 

Troop  tactics  seemed  extraordinarily  well  designed  to  alienate  the  Kurdish  population  with¬ 
out  achieving  true  military  gains.  The  objective  was  apparently  to  deny  territorial  control  and 
support  to  the  Insurgents  and  to  keep  open  the  main  communications  routes,  but  the  army  very 
quickly  found  Itself  trapped  In  garrisoned  towns  and  cities,  forced  to  devote  Itself  to  breaking  out 
of  or  lifting  sieges  imposed  by  the  Insurgents.  Supplying  isolated  garrisons  became  the  most 
challenging  of  missions,  for  which  the  troops  generally  had  little  initiative.  Militarily  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  the  government  resorted  to  continual  bombardment  of  villages  and  towns.  Apparently, 
they  hoped  to  hit  insurgent  encampments,  but  the  rebels  rarely  used  populated  areas  as  camps  or 
headquarters.  Kassem's  economic  blockade  of  the  north  similarly  backfired. 

The  few-  positive  measures  taken  by  the  government  were  Kassem's  several  offers  of  truce, 
amnesty,  and  pardon.  A  number  of  Kurds  reportedly  took  advantage  of  the  amnesties,  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  tribal  basis.  The  government  attempted  to  make  propaganda  capital  of  the  defections; 
but,  in  view  of  the  guerrilla  military  successes  In  the  summer  of  1962,  this  propaganda  fell  on 
deaf  ears  in  Kurdistan,  Also,  truce  offers  were  often  coucled  as  ultimatums  and  only  succeeded 
in  offending  Kurdish  pride.  Even  when  followed  by  brief  talks,  such  offers  often  failed.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  Kurds'  suspicion  of  verbal  assurances,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
enter  into  negotiations  until  they  had  achieved  an  overwhelmingly  superior  military  position  from 
which  to  bargain. 

Kassem  Is  Overthrown  and  the  New  Regime  Negotiates  With  the  Kurds 

During  the  last  half  of  1962,  moreover,  an  important  development  occurred,  of  which  Kassem 
was  unaware— contact  was  established  between  the  Kurdish  Democratic  Party  and  a  group  of  "free 
officers"  associated  with  the  Ba'ath  movement.  «  Although  these  contacts  were  initiated  by  the 
"free  officers, "  they  represented  one  of  the  most  notable  political  achievements  of  the  KDP  and 
offered  the  Kurds  some  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  negotiations  with  a  new  Iraqi  governm  .tu. 

By  offering  Barzani  a  possible  future  alternative  to  the  Kassem  regime,  these  discussions  may 
have  justified  his  earlier  decision  in  the  spring  of  1962  not  to  attempt  serious  negotiations  with 
the  government  for  a  settlement.  By  early  1963  the  "fret'  officers"  and  the  Ba'ath  movement  had 
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planned  a  coup  to  hr  lod  l>\  (hr  army  and  Mup|x»rtcd  by  tin*  air  force.  The  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  coup  was  Abdul  Salam  Muhammed  Aref,  Kassem's  former  partner  in  the  1  958  revolution, 
whom  the  nn'athlsts  intended  to  use  ns  a  figurehead.  On  February  8.  infill,  Kassom  was  over¬ 
thrown. 

With  the  appearnnco  of  the  Ba'ath  regime  eame  a  new  set  of  factors  Influencing  ,ho  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaign,  The  first  of  these  was  the  severe  purge  conducted  by  the  Ba  ^thlBts 
agnlnst  the  Communist  party  and  the  rapid  cooling  of  relations  between  the  now  government  and 
t'  U,  S.  S,  R,  .  whieh  shortly  afterward  halted  military  assistance  to  Iraq.  Following  these  de¬ 
velopments,  both  tiie  Communist  party  and  the  U.S.  S,  R,  declared,  finally,  their  full  support  for 
the  Kurdish  Insurgency.  Many  Iraqi  Communists  (led  to  the  Kurdish  area.  This  support  tested 
the  views  of  the  insurgents  toward  the  Communist  party,  but  the  KDP  apparently  stood  firm 
against  a  resurgence  of  Communist  influence  In  its  ranks.  The  refugees  were  given  sanctuary, 
but  they  were  not  welcomed  into  the  insurgent  armed  forces  or  given  positions  of  ]x>l itical  im¬ 
portance.  22 

In  view  of  the  contact  between  the  KDP  and  the  Ba'ath  movement  during  1 062,  the  move  to¬ 
ward  negotiations  was  almost  automatic  following  Kassem's  downfall.  Initially,  the  discussions 
between  the  government  and  the  Kurds  offered  some  prospect  of  success;  the  government  con¬ 
ceded  on  March  f),  as  a  semantic  substitute  for  autonomy,  Kurdish  rights  bused  on  "decentraliza¬ 
tion.  "  Very  quickly  it  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  government  did  not  take  the  negotia¬ 
tions  seriously.  The  KDP  delegation  to  Baghdad,  in  which  key  party  members  participated, 
experienced  a  frustrating  series  of  meetings  with  official  ai.-’  unofficial  government  representa¬ 
tive*  between  February  and  June  1963.  The  most  important  of  these  meetings  was  the  April  24 
presentation  by  the  Kurds,  headed  by  Talabani,  of  memoranda  outlining  specific  Kurdish  de¬ 
mands  (which  the  government  already  knew).  On  June  9,  the  government  arrested  the  Kurdish 
delegation,  with  the  exception  of  Talabani,  who  was  in  Cairo.  On  June  10  hostilities  were  re¬ 
sumed,  22 

The  New  Ba'ath  Government  Resumes  Anti-Kurdish  Operations 

Although  there  had  been  incidents  which  the  government  employed  to  justify  its  changed 
policy,  there  seems  little  question  that  the  Ba'ath  government  was  responsible  for  the  sudden 
renewal  of  the  fighting.  Ba'ath  policy,  like  Kassem's.  was  apparently  influenced  by  fear  of  a 
competitive  political  element  acd  a  desire  to  assert  a  single  national  authority.  In  sonic  re¬ 
spects.  the  new  government  was  even  less  secure  than  Kassem's:  it  had  no  popular  mass  follow¬ 
ing,  and  its  own  membership  was  divided  between  extremist  reformers  and  conservatives  and 
between  pro-Nasser  and  anti-Nasser  elements.  The  extremist,  anti-Nasser  elements  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dominating  the  jioliticai  coalttion  by  May  1963  had  a  very  narrow  base. 
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Ilu'uLh  iKkllcy,  moreover,  him  u  special  ideological  content.  Milltantly  Pan-Arab,  Hu'nth 
lenders  refused  to  entertain  any  suggestion  of  Kurdish  autonomy.  Just  ns  the  Kurds  feared  sub¬ 
mersion  In  n  larger  Arab  federation,  ho  the  Hu'uthlsts  fea  ed  a  Iohh  of  what  they  considered 
Arab  territory,  particularly  oil  territory.  Moreover,  having  turned  against  the  CommunlBt 
party,  they  feared  that  an  autonomous  Kurdistan  might  be  used  as  n  base  for  Communist  subver¬ 
sion.  Its  self-consciously  Arab,  almost  racist,  approach  gave  the  Ba'ath  counterinsurgency 
campaign  a  distinctive  tone.  Its  reprisals  were  more  vicious  and  widespread  than  those  of  the 
previous  regime,  its  purpose  stronger.  With  the  infusion  of  new  life  into  the  army,  troop  morale 
improved  briefly  and  the  new  regime’s  initial  offensive  was  comparatively  successful. 

The  Ba'ath  Government  Make t  an  All-Out  Military  Effort  To  Stamp  Out 
the  Kurdish  Revolt 

The  Ba'ath  altered  somewhat  the  composition  of  government  forces.  Kurdish  soldiers  still 
in  the  government  forces  were  transferred  to  the  south— their  special  skills  largely  lost  to  the 
northern  campaign  but  their  defection  also  less  likely.  A  national  guard  was  organized.  Ap¬ 
parently  designed  primarily  as  a  counterweight  to  the  regular  army,  it  participated  in  mopplng- 
up  operations  in  towns  and  villages.  Certain  logistical  problems  developed  as  Soviet  military 
assistance  was  reduced  and  then  withdrawn;  some  aircraft  had  also  been  damaged  in  the  coup. 
However,  the  new  regime  received  military  aid  fiom  Great  Britain,  and  noteworthy  support 
came  from  Syria  in  the  form  of  a  5,000-man  brigade  and  apparently  some  aircraft. 

Employing  some  80  percent  of  the  entire  army  force  against  the  Kurds, 24  the  Ba'ath  govern¬ 
ment  was  at  first  successful.  The  largest  offensive,  in  July  1963,  was  directed  toward  asserting 
control  over  the  Rawanduz  Gorge,  with  the  aim  of  dividing  the  rebel  forces  in  the  north  and  south. 
From  the  beginning,  the  armed  forces  deliberately  turned  on  civilian  targets.  The  economic 
blockade  was  intensified.  The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the  Iraqi  government  was 
seeking  to  destroy  the  Kurdish  military  capability  and  national  spirit. 

Although  temporarily  successful,  even  these  efforts  failed.  The  insurgents  were  forced  to 
abandon  a  large  part  of  the  territory  gained  the  previous  year, 25  particularly  in  the  east-central 
region;  however,  they  had,  by  October  1963,  recovered  the  initiative  and  looked  forward  to  the 
winter  when  they  could  reinforce  their  positions  and  prepare  for  a  spring  offensive.  By  Febru¬ 
ary  1964,  a  year  after  the  coup,  the  government  had  lost  control  over  the  areas  regained  the 
previous  June  and  July.  28  The  army  was  again  on  the  defensive,  trapped  as  before  In  gArrisoned 
islands.  It  was  reported  that  even  around  the  large  Kurdish  cities,  troops  seldom  ventured  out 
without  a  large  convoy  with  tanks,  and  rarely  at  night.  27 

A  New  Coup  Brings  in  a  New  President  and  New  Negotiations 

Meanwhile,  like  its  predecessor,  the  extremist  Ba'ath  regime  was  undermined  in  Baghdad, 
and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons.  The  government  had  taken  on  too  many  enemies  at  the  same 
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tlnwi  th«>  Communists,  the  Kurd#,  And  President  Nasser  of  Egypt.  Thu  Vender  of  the  November 
I*.  196.1,  coup  that  followed,  oust'ng  the  Hit  ’nth  extremists,  was  Again  Ahdul  Salnm  Muhii  turned 
A  ref,  who  was  noteworthy  for  being  uble  In  the  space  of  a  few  months  to  negotiate  with  the  Kurds, 
authorise  the  bitterly  fought  1003  campaign  against  them,  head  the  new  Bn'athist  government,  and 
conspire  against  It. 

The  coup  weakened  the  military  vigor  of  the  counterinsurgency  campaign.  Army  units  were 
withdrawn  aouthwnrd,  aacrlflcing  military  strength  In  the  north.  Moreover,  since  several  key 
military  figures  were  involved  in  the  political  maneuvering  in  Baghdad,  their  military  duties 
probshly  suffered.  There  followed  an  Indecisive  period  in  which  the  Kurds,  taking  advantage  of 
government  weakness,  consolidated  tholr  hold  over  the  north,  * 

Again  the  government  had  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  the  Kurdish  Insurgents,  and  again 
the  rebels  were  In  a  strong  military  position  from  which  to  bargain.  A  second  round  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  coinciding  with  nn  offer  by  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  was  begun, 
with  tribal  as  well  as  party  leaders  participating  in  the  discussions. 


OI  TCOML  AND  COLLISIONS 

Hostilities  between  the  new  government  and  the  rebels  were  ended  on  February  10,  1004,  by 
twr»  cease-fire  statements  issued  by  Baraant  and  President  Aref.  For  his  part,  Aref,  who  had 
strengthened  his  position  against  the  Ba’ath  extremists  nnd  waB  busy  mending  Iraq's  relations 
with  Egypt,  was  apparently  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  Kurdish  rights.  The  govern¬ 
ment's  cease-fire  statement  Included  a  reference  to  the  "national  rights  or  the  Kurds  within  one 
Iraqi  national  unity."  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners,  and  a  promise  to  undertake  reconstruc¬ 
tion  measures  in  the  north.  This  last  promise  was  amplified  later  to  include  certain  economic 
development  projects. 

Political  Sucres*  Still  Eludm  the  Kurds 

But  the  Kurds  were  to  be  disappointed  again.  The  crux  of  the  problem  stemmed  from  cer¬ 
tain  secret  clauses  that  were  not  signed.  These  spelled  out  additional  conditions  to  be  met  by 
the  government  before  the  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms,  including  the  withdrawal  of  all  but 
the  mountain  infantry  division  from  Kurdistan  and  the  working  out  of  a  definition  of  Kurdish 
rights.  The  government,  however,  was  unwilling  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  these  clauses,  al¬ 
though  at  the  same  lime  it  expected  the  insurgents  to  disarm.  28 

After  twice  bringing  their  military  efforts  to  a  successful  conclusion,  at  least  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan  to  which  they  were  confined,  the  Kurds  hod  the  greatest 

*Some  reports  give  the  Kurds  an  even  greater  area  than  they  had  before  their  setback  in  the 
summer  of  1963. 
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difficulty  in  translating  thia  success  into  political  terms  at  the  negotiating  table.  By  March 
196-1,  the  insurgents  had  still  not  obtained  the  clear,  written,  signed,  and  published  agreements 
for  which  they  longed  and  which  their  past  experience  had  taught  them  to  demand.  The  prospects 
for  another  indefinite  period  of  vaguely  defined  government  responses  to  Kurdish  demands  were 
excellent. 

One  of  the  Kurds'  difficulties  was,  clearly,  having  to  deal  with  successive  governments  that 
were  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  them  as  equals,  much  less  as  military  victors.  The  insurgents 
gained  nothing  at  the  conference  table,  except  a  period  of  quiet  v/h'ch  they  could  use  to  rest,  to 
resupply,  to  rearm,  and  to  tighten  their  political  control  over  the  Kurdish  area.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  by  perhaps  deliberately  misreading  what  was  an  informal  agreement  preceding  the  cease¬ 
fire  announcements,  proved  itself  more  adept  at  the  bargaining  table  than  Barzani  or  the  KDP. 

At  the  same  time,  Aref  succeeded  in  pushing  onto  the  insurgents  the  responsibility  for  the  next 
move.  There  matters  etood  from  March  1964  to  March  196S. 

Relative  Strength  of  the  Government  and  the  Kurds 

Each  side  to  the  dispute— the  insurgents  and  the  central  government— possessed  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  The  Kurdish  insurgents  had  achieved  a  notable  military  victory,  which  they  had 
followed  up  with  political  organization  throughout  the  area  they  controlled.  The  stalemate,  in¬ 
volving  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  population  and  area,  was  more  Intolerable  for  the 
central  government  than  for  the  rebels;  and  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Kurds'  bargaining  power  as 
they  sought  recognition  of  their  "state's  rights. " 

But  theirs  was  an  ethnic  revolt  and  lacked  genuine  popular  support  outside  Kurdistan.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  they  attempted  to  abandon  purely  guerrilla  operations  and  to  assert  formal  political 
control  over  the  large  Kurdish  towns  and  cities,  they  would  expose  the  inhabitants  to  retaliatory 
bombing  attacks.  The  degree  to  which  they  could  take  advantage  of  their  ability  to  disrupt  oil 
operations  was  limited  by  their  reluctance  to  antagonize  directly  the  Western  interests  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  oil  company.  The  Insurgent  response  was  Ihui  ce pendent  on  many  factors,  includ¬ 
ing  political  developments  in  Baghdad  and  perhaps  mediation  by  a  foreign  power. 

Equally  important  to  the  Kurdish  position  were  political  events  in  Kurdistan  itself  and, 
possibly,  a  loss  of  revolutionary  momentum.  Within  the  Insurgent  movement,  there  remained 
the  basic  conflict  between  party  and  tribal  elements.  The  KDP,  including  Talabani,  were  re¬ 
portedly  unhappy— more  so  than  Barzani— with  the  cease-fire  arrangements.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  party,  without  Barzani 's  leadership  and  his  tribal  resources,  would  have  been  able 
to  initiate  a  more  forceful  approach  to  resolving  the  impasse.  A  resolution  of  this  conflict  was 
left  pending  until  a  settlement  had  been  reached  with  the  central  government;  its  very  postpone¬ 
ment,  however,  allowed  the  government  to  take  advantage  of  Kurdish  disharmony. 
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For  its  part,  the*  central  government  had  suffered  a  resounding  military  defeat  In  Irarjl 
Kurdistan,  although  It  retained  the  ultimate  advantage  of  air  superiority.  The  clear  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  Its  experience  was  the  failure  of  purely  military  and  purely  conventional  efforts 
against  guerrillas  operating  in  familiar  terrain  and  with  the  support  of  the  local  population.  The 
ehronie  instability  of  the  central  government  was,  of  course,  another  great  weakness.  Instability, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  much  less  responsible  for  the  government's  failure  to  defeat  the 
Kurds  in  the  north  than  its  relatlvoly  eonslstent  choice  of  military  suppression  as  the  only  tactic 
and  its  poor  military  skills  in  this  type  oi  combat.  Political  Instability,  moreover,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  weakness  at  the  bargaining  table.  A  major  strength  of  the  government,  despite  its 
military  failure,  was  slmnlv  its  refusal  to  net «'**•'<"< sly  with  the  Kurds. 

A  New  Round  Starts 

It  was  conceivable  thut  such  a  stalemate  could  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  certainly  had  reason  to  believe  that  time  would  exacerbate  the  internal  differences 
among  the  Kurds  and  might  well  work  in  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  to  consider  that 
time  might  also  operate  against  the  tribal  organization  and  in  favor  of  the  KDP:  young,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  increasingly  strong,  the  party  could  well  become  a  more  formidable  political  opponent. 
It  was  perhaps  this  reasoning  that  led  the  government  to  resume  hostilities  in  April  1965,  the 
date  of  this  writing. 

A  resolution  of  the  Kurdish  problem  in  Iraq  may  well  involve  issues  thnt  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.  The  possibility  exists  thnt  Kurdish  leaders  mnv  declare  complete  polit¬ 
ical  Independence  In  any  area  they  control  militarily,  sever  their  ties  to  Iraq,  and  seek  to  engage 
support  from  a  mnjor  external  power.  In  view  of  itB  past  ties  to  the  Communists,  the  KDP  might 
consider  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  support,  although  its  present  leaders  would  probably  be 
very  reluctant  to  take  such  a  step.  Their  experience  has  taught  them  the  limitations  which  such 
support  could  well  impose.  They  are  undoubtedly  also  aware  that  Soviet  support  would  be  con¬ 
ditional  upon  Soviet  relations  with  Iraq  and  with  the  Arab  world  in  general.  It  is  thus  within  the 
context  of  the  Arab  states,  and  particularly  through  the  influence  of  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  politicians  in  Baghdad,  that  a  final  resolution  of  the  Kurdish  problem  seems  to  lie. 

In  the  event  that  external  Influences  do  not  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  Kurds,  the  central 
government  of  Iraq  will  again  have  to  choose  between  accommodating  Kurdish  demands  or  elimi¬ 
nating  through  military  force  any  future  expression  of  the  Kurdish  problem. 
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PALESTINE  (1945-1948) 


Chapter  Fourteen 

ISRAEL  0  945-1948) 


by  Samuel  L.  Sharp 

World  War  n  was  scarcely  ended  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  faced  In  Palesttno  with  growing  Zionist 
agitation  and  terrorism  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
a  Jewish  national  home;  n  moderate  counterin¬ 
surgency  policy  contained  the  insurgency  while  a 
political  solution,  previously  unacceptable,  was 
sought  and  found. 


BACKGROUND 

Jewish  insurgency  against  the  British  In  Palestine  from  1945  until  the  new  slate  of  Israel 
was  formed  In  1948  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  at  least  a  brief  survey  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  background  of  the  problem  and  some  understanding  of  the  situation  in  and  around  Palestine 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Palestine,  the  Promised  Land  of  antiquity,  was  for  centuries  the  object  of  fervent  prayers 
and  dreams  for  the  Jews  in  dispersion.  This  religious  yearning  was  translated  into  secular 
and  political  terms  with  the  emergence  of  a  movement  among  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  eastern 
Europe  to  establish  agricultural  settlements  in  Palestine .  Their  goal  was  both  to  escape  anti- 
Semitic  persecution  and  to  promote  a  "normal"  socioeconomic  structure  among  a  people  limited 
to  urban  and  commercial  pursuits  in  the  lands  of  their  exile .  The  first  colonies  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1882  and  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  rich  Jewish  philanthropists  to  support  land  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  development  of  the  pioneering  settlements . 

A  political  formulation  was  given  to  the  striving  for  return  to  Zion  by  Lr.  Theodor  Herzl, 
the  author  of  Per  Judenstaat  (The  Jewish  State),  on  whose  initiative  a  Zionist  congress  was 
called  in  1897  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  The  congress  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  nation, 
called  for  the  solution  of  the  "Jewish  problem"  by  the  establishment  of  "a  home  in  Palestine" 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and  created  the  World  Zionist 
Organization.  Although  Herzl  personally  was  at  one  point  willing  to  consider  areas  other  than 
Palestine  for  Jewish  colonization,  the  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  (1904)  rejected  the  "territori- 
alist"  solution  and  stressed  the  continued  and  exclusive  interest  in  Palestine.! 
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The  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  British  Mandate  in  Palestine 

Tho  cause  of  political  Zionism  received  |>owerful  support  during  World  War  I  with  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  Dalfour  Declaration  on  November  2.  li)17,  which  committed  tho  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  efforts  directed  at  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine.  Why  tho 
document  was  issued  anti  lu>w  the  British  exacted  to  square  thoir  commitment  with  tho  political 
promises  made  to  Arabs  In  the  process  of  enlisting  their  assistance  against  tho  Turks  Is  of  no 
Importance  In  this  account.  However,  the  emergence  of  a  vigorous  resistance  on  tho  part  of 
Palestinian  and  other  Arabs  to  Jewish  immigration  ml  colonization  efforts  became  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  reformulations  of  the  scope  of  the  British  commitment  to  the  Jews. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  [>oace  settlements  after  World  War  I  Great  Britain  was  given 
the  mandate  over  Palestine  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  tho  victors  on  April  25, 

1020,  confirmed  by  the  League  of  Nations  on  July  22,  1922,  The  mandate  Incorporated  into  its 
text,  almost  verbatim,  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  obligation  to  establish  a  Jewish  national 
home  in  Palestine. s  Tho  Zionist  Organization  obtained  recognition  as  the  official  Jewish  Agency 
for  cooiieration  with  the  mandatory  power  in  establishing  a  Jewish  national  home.  Even  prior  to 
tho  confirmation  of  the  mandate  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  British  defined  the  area  of  the 
Palestine  mandate  as  excluding  from  Jewish  immigration  and  colonization  lands  east  of  the 
Jordan  River  (which  later  became  the  emirate  of  Trans-Jordan,  nucleus  of  the  present  Kingdom 
of  Jordan),  hi  the  so-called  Churchill  Memorandum  of  June  3,  1922,  the  promise  wns  made  to 
the  protesting  Aral's  that  Jewish  immigration  would  be  subjected  to  the  limits  of  economic  ab¬ 
sorptive  capacity  of  the  country  ;  it  was  furthermore  stated  that  the  mandate  did  not  obligate  the 
British  to  work  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  state  in  all  of  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  Community  in  Palestine  and  Its  Quasi-Government 

The  composition  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine,  ns  it  was  found  by  the  British  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mandatory  period  and  as  it  developed  in  the  interwar  period,  is  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  for  an  understanding  of  the  degree  of  support  on  which  the  Insurgency  of  the  post-World 
War  II  years  was  able  to  count.  The  interest  of  Jews  in  Palestine  was  worldwide;  the  Zionist 
Organization,  officially  recognized  as  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  in  the  mandate,  was  an 
international  organization.  However,  of  crucial  importance  was  the  ability  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  Palestine  (known  in  Hebrew  as  the  Yishu  )  to  organize  itself  and  to  perform  what  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  function  of  quasi-government.  Paradoxically,  the  local  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  enjoyed  no  official  status  until  1927  when  the  Palestine  government  issued  regulations 
giving  it  legal  existenc  -s  a  religious  rather  than  as  an  ethnic  or  political  unit.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  quasi-government  came  into  existence  in  1920  with  the  first  elections,  by  secret  ballot, 
of  on  Elected  Assembly  (Assefath  ha-Nivharimj  which  ..i  turn  appointed  a  National  Council 
( Vaad  Leumi)  whose  Executive  Committee  was  in  actual  charge  of  community  affairs.  Originally 


concerned  only  with  social  nnd  religious  matters,  the  quasi-government  also  took  over  educa¬ 
tional  and  health  services.  After  1)123  the  National  Council  was  permanently  represented  on  the 
Zionist  General  Council. 

Like  the  Zionist  Organization,  the  Jewish  Agency  was  essentially  an  international  laxly; 
enlarged  in  1929  to  include  representatives  of  formally  non-Zionist  Jewish  groups,  the  Agency 
at  nil  times  remained  under  Zionist  direction.  With  its  headquarters  loca  ed  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Agency  ns  well  ns  the  formal  representation  of  the  Yiahuv  trained  n  number  of  people  as  ex¬ 
perts  in  essentially  governmental  functions  and  prepared  the  core  of  a  civil  service.  Alter  the 
first  outbreak  of  Arab  hostilities  against  Jews,  the  Jewish  community  also  built  up  its  quasi¬ 
military  arm,  the  Haganah  (Defense)  to  compensate  for  the  inadequacy  of  protection  measures 
taken  by  the  British  government  in  Palestine .  By  1030  the  quasi-army  had  some  10,000  trained 
and  armed  membeis.  The  authority  of  the  quasi-government  was  recognized  by  all  Jewish 
groups .  with  the  exception  of  some  religious  fanatics  and  the  numerically  insignificant  Com¬ 
munists. 

With  the  Palestine  mandate  launched  against  this  background  of  conflicting  promises  and 
subjected  to  reinterpretation  even  before  it  became  formally  operative,  the  lnterwar  history  of 
the  area  was  one  of  mounting  tension  caused  by  vigorous  Zionist  efforts  to  bring  in  and  settle 
increasing  numbers  of  Jewish  immigrants,  efforts  which  clashed  with  the  awakening  ambitions 
of  the  Arab  community . 

One  View  of  British  Reactions  Toward  Jews 

An  important  factor  in  the  way  the  mandate  was  interpreted  and  administered  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  British  officials  in  charge.  An  authority  on  the  Middle  East,  Professor  George 
Lenczowski,  has  made  certain  observations  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  post-World  War  II  Jewish  insurgency.  Service  in  Palestine,  he  stated,  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  very  desirable  by  the  British  colonial  officials.  These  men,  who  had  a  long  experience 
of  dealing  with  "backward"  races,  were,  in  Professor  Le  c  '.owski's  opinion,  "somewhat  at  a 
loss  facing  the  well-educated  European  and  often  sophisticated  Zionist  community.  .  .  .The  av¬ 
erage  Jewish  intellectual  .  .  .  was  more  highly  educated,  and  perhaps  more  intelligent,  than  his 
British  counterpart  in  the  Palestinian  administration.  .  .  .3 

According  to  Professor  Lenczowski,  the  inevitable  tensions  arising  from  a  situation  novel 
to  the  experience  of  the  British  administrators  caused  "many  a  British  official  who  initially  was 
not  prejudiced  against  the  Jews"  to  become  "anti-Semitic  after  a  tour  of  duty  in  Palestine. 

This  was  certainly  true  of  many  army  officers."  In  this  connection  the  almost  complete  refusal 
of  Jewish  women  to  fraternize  should  be  mentioned  as  a  not  insignificant  factor  in  shaping  the 
attitudes  of  British  personnel.  Although  such  attitudes  were  certainly  not  invariably  true,  their 
prevalence  may  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  the  Palestine  mandate  came  to  be  looked 
upon  increasingly  as  a  liability  by  successive  British  governments. 
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4r«fe*  Rebel  Against  Jewish  Immigration  and  Against  Plan  of  Partition 

The  British  wo re  also  forced  to  view  the  mandate  In  the  light  of  Arab  resistance  to  con¬ 
tinued  Jewish  Immigration,  ami  on  several  occasions  thin  opposition  flared  up  into  systematic 
revolt  and  terror,  especially  In  the  1930's,*  On  every  major  occasion,  a  Royal  Commission 
would  lx*  npixdntod  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  outbreaks  and  to  propose  remedies 

The  Royal  <  Peel)  Commission  of  11)37  suggested  partition  of  the  country  into  an  Arab  state, 
a  Jewish  state,  and  un  International  zone  to  rumnin  under  British  administration  and  to  include 
JoruNulem  and  other  pianos  of  roligloux  Importance  to  the  Christian  world.  A  technical  com- 
mlsaion  to  work  out  tho  details  of  the  partition  plan  was  even  dispatched  to  Palestine,  but  the 
British  government  announced  in  advance  that  it  was  not  to  be  bound  by  Its  recommendations.  By 
the  fall  of  1938  tho  partition  plan  was  all  hut  abandoned,  largely  in  response  to  the  Arab  re- 
licUion . 

'  Those  events  taught  the  lesson  that  the  uso  of  violenco  as  a  political  weapon  produced  re¬ 
sults  which  otherwise  appeared  unobtainable. "<  Both  the  extreme  Arab  leaders  and  the  mili¬ 
tant  fringe  noticed  the  value  of  whul  Muiewltz  calls  "the  terrorist  extension  of  pressure  politics." 

Jews  Split  on  Policy  of  Restraint  and  Irgun  T urns  to  Violence 

It  is  important  for  the  history  of  tho  Jewish  insurgency  after  World  War  II  to  remember 
that  the  first  organized  acts  of  Jewish  counterterror  occurred  in  response  to  the  violence  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Arabs  in  1937 .  In  opposition  to  the  policy  of  restraint  Ihnvlagnh)  proclaimed  by 
the  official  Zionist  leadership  and  the  Jewish  quusl-govcrnment,  elements  of  the  opposition 
Revisionist  party  began  to  carry  out  acts  of  reprisal  against  the  Arab  community.  After  a 
young  Revisionist  was  sentenced  to  death  in  .June  1938,  the  Irgirn  Zvni  Leumi  (National  Military 
Organization)  proclaimed  its  organized  existence  and  launched  wholesale  retaliatory  attacks, 
culminating  in  the  explosion  of  land  mines  in  an  Arab  fruit  market  which  killed  74  and  wounded 
139  persons.  The  Irgun  also  begun  clandestine  radio  broadcasts  and  the  distribution  of  illegal 
pamphlets  and  posters . 

British  Propose  a  Neve  Solution ,  Which  Both  Arabs  and  Jews  Reject 

After  abandoning  the  partition  plan,  the  British  government  initiated  a  new  phase  in  its 
approach  to  the  Palestine  problem  by  calling  a  conference  in  London  with  the  participation  of 
Palestinian  Arabs,  the  Jewish  Agency  and  also— for  Che  first  time— representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  Arab  states,  thus  recognizing  an  International  Arab  interest  in  the  issue.  A  state¬ 
ment  published  on  the  occasion  of  convening  the  conference  reserved  the  right  of  the  mandatory 

*%iec  Chapter  Three,  "Palestine  (1933-1939)." 
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(lower  lo  make  its  own  decisions  if  no  agreed  solution  could  be  reached  ut  tho  conference .  Par¬ 
ticipants  were  invited  to  present  their  views,  including  "arguments  for  the  modification  of  the 
mandate." 

At  tho  conference— which  actually  meant  sepnrntc  talks  by  the  British  with  Arab  and  Jewish 
delegations— the  rapidly  worsening  international  situation  and  the  desire  of  the  Chamberlain 
government  to  eppease  the  Arab  side  in  order  to  counteract  increasing  pro- Axis  sentiments  in 
the  Middle  East,  determined  the  direction  of  tho  British  proposals,  including  drastic  curtailment 
of  Jewish  immigration  and  land  purchases  and  abandonment  of  partition  schemes  in  favor  of  a 
unitary  Palestinian  state,  in  which  the  numerically  stronger  Arabs  would  prevail.  The  British 
proposals  were  rejected  by  both  Arabs  and  Jews,  and  the  conference  collapsed. 


JVeir  British  Plan  for  a  Joint  Arab-Jewish  Stott  Pleases  Neither  Side 

The  British  government  then  came  out  with  the  promised  unilateral  solution  in  its  white 
paper  of  May  17,  1939.  The  document  rejected  outright  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  state,  but  also 
pointed  out  that  no  promise  had  ever  been  made  to  turn  Palestine  into  an  Arab  state.  The 
British  proposed  to  establish,  after  a  transition  period  of  ten  years,  a  joint  Arab-Jewish  state 
on  the  basis  of  a  constitution  drafted  by  both  elements,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  British, 
giving  due  recognition  to  protection  of  the  holy  places,  the  special  position  of  the  Jewish  national 
home,  and  British  strategic  Interests.  Only  after  the  establishment  of  internal  peace  among 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  would  complete  Independence  be  granted . 

Meanwhile,  In  recognition  of  Arab  opposition,  a  limit  of  75,000  would  be  put  on  Jewish  Im¬ 
migration  over  the  next  five  years,  after  which  continued  Influx  of  Jews  would  be  permitted  only 
with  Arab  consent.  Illegal  Jewish  Immigrants  would  be  deported  and  the  numbers  of  those  who 
might  enter  illegally  In  spite  of  British  measures  to  prevent  Immigration  would  be  deducted  from 
the  general  legal  quota .  The  sale  of  land  to  Jews  would  be  prohibited  in  some  areas  and  strictly 
regulated  In  others.* 

The  white  paper  of  1939  met  wit’  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Jews  while  it  encouraged 
extremist  Arab  leaders  to  hold  out  for  even  greater  concessions .  "By  the  eve  of  World  War 

n,"  to  quote  Hurewitz,  "the  Palestine  mandate  had  already  begun  to  break  down . The 

Chamberlain  Government  alienated  the  Zionists  without  befriending  the  Arabs.  .  .  .  Since  the 
1939  white  paper  was  never  rescinded,  the  mandatory  ruled  in  Palestine  without  the  consent  of 
either  section  of  the  population,  and  the  government  was  gradually  transformed  from  one  that 
by  and  large  was  benevolent  into  one  that  was  increasingly  autocratic. "« 

Because  of  the  disruption  of  League  of  Nations  activities,  the  new  policy  of  the  Brttish 
government  never  came  up  for  appraisal  by  the  Council  of  the  League.  However,  a  majority  of 
the  Permanent  Mandate  Commission  of  the  League  criticized  the  white  paper  as  Incompatible 
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with  the  terms  ot  the  mandate .  In  the  protest  of  the  JewiBh  community  of  Palestine  against  the 
provisions  and  the  spirit  ot  the  white  papor  lie  the  roots  of  the  Jewish  insurgency  after  World 
War  n. 


During  World  W'ar  II  the  Jews  Fighl  for  Britain  and  Prepare  Postwar  Poiition 

The  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  brought  In  Palestine  "an  artificial  truce'’  and  an  end  to 
open  hostilities.’  Jews  everywhere  found  themselves  automatically  committed  to  support  thoso 
fighting  Hitler.  Jews  in  Palestine  openly  and  understandably  offered  their  support  to  the  British, 
and  many  Jews  enlisted  as  volunteers  in  British  formations.  A  Jewish  Brigade  was  authorized 
in  1944.  The  presence  of  many  Allied  troops  in  Palestine  during  the  war  and  the  occasional  use 
made  bv  the  British  of  Jewish  military  contributions  had  its  postwar  effect,  by  permitting  the 
Jewish  community  to  build  up  its  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  by  various  means,  legal  as  well 
as  illegal . 

During  the  war  the  Zionist  Organization  in  the  United  States  adopted  the  "Biltmore  program," 
which  supported  the  demands  formulated  by  David  Ben  Gurion,  head  of  the  Zionist  Executive 
Council,  for  a  Jewish  state  in  all  of  Palestine,  a  Jewish  army,  and  unlimited  immigration.  TMs 
program,  after  being  endorsed  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Zionist  Organization  in  Jerusalem 
(November  10.  1942).  became  the  official  Zionist  policy.  It  reflected  the  belief  that  American 
support  would  lie  more  decisive  than  British  opposition  in  the  postwar  period. 


Condition  of  European  Jewry  at  War's  End  Makes  Palestine  Problem  Critical 

At  war’s  end  in  August  1945.  President  Truman  called  upon  the  British  to  grant  100,000 
permits  to  Jewish  refugees  for  immigration  to  Palestine .  The  British  then  proposed  an  Anglo- 
American  commission  of  inquiry,  which  held  hearings  in  the  displaced  persons  camps  as  well 
as  in  Palestine.  This  unofficial  committee  was  followed  by  another  investigating  body,  this  time 
composed  of  British  and  U.S.  government  officials,  which  recommended  a  return  to  the  idea  of 
a  federated  Arab-Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  a  solution  totally  unacceptable  to  all  concerned. 

A  complicating  factor  was  the  existence  of  a  vast  reservoir  of  displaced  persons  anxious 
for  immigration  to  Palestine  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  policies  and  the  dislocations  of  World  War 
A.  Despite  the  widespread  implementation  of  the  Nazi  policy  of  Jewish  genocide,  some  Jews 
survived  in  German  concentration  camps.  Others,  especially  Polish  Jews,  had  found  refuge  in 
the  Soviet  I  nion  and  after  the  war  preferred  not  to  return  to  their  destroyed  homes  and  non¬ 
existent  occupations  in  Poland  but  to  continue  into  Germany.  This  was  also  true  of  surviving 
Jews  from  other  eastern  European  countries  for  whom,  as  a  middle-class  group,  the  advent  of 
Communist  governments  held  out  little  hope  of  economic  adjustment.  The  movement  of  those 


people  into  Germany  and  Austria  was  not  entirely  spontaneous -there  was  evidence  of  an  under¬ 
ground  helping  Jews  from  eastern  Europe  enter  Germnny  by  the  thousands  through  not  vory 
tightly  controlled  frontier  points  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. a  But  Germnny.  with  its  anti- 
Semitism,  offered  no  permanent  refuge  for  most  of  these  people.  Thus  a  comj)elling  humani¬ 
tarian  argument  was  available  In  support  of  the  political  ambitions  of  Zionism. 

In  summation,  Jewish  freedom  to  renew  the  Zionist  fight  after  the  downfall  of  Hitler,  the 
formulation  of  demands  for  Jewish  statehood  as  official  Zionist  policy,  the  increase  of  pres¬ 
sures  for  immigration  to  Palestine  for  the  remnants  of  Europe's  decimated  Jews,  and  British 
attempts  to  continue  in  essence  its  white  paper  policies  after  the  war  brought  about  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  Jewish  Insurgency  in  Palestine. 

INSURGENCY 

The  ending  of  the  five-year  period  for  limited  Jewish  Immigration  provided  by  the  1939 
white  paper  and  the  apparent  British  determination  in  1945  to  prevent  further  immigration 
brought  the  Palestine  situation  to  the  point  of  explosion.  The  purpose  of  the  Insurgency  was  to 
apply  and  maintain  pressure  against  the  British  mandatory  administration  and  to  force  eventual 
acceptance  of  Jewish  objectives,  primarily  that  of  unrestricted  immigration  into  Palestine.  On 
this  postulate  all  Jewish  factions  agreed,  although  they  differed  on  many  other  points  of  the 
political  program . 

The  Jewish  Community  It  Widely  Divided  at  to  Ainu,  Parties , 
and  Insurgent  Organisation 

The  most  active  insurrectionists  desired  an  independent  Jewish  state  comprising  as  much 
of  Palestine  as  possible .  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Zionists  came  to  accept  the  idea  of  a 
Jewish  state  in  u  partitioned  Palestine .  There  was  a  small  minority  such  as  the  Ihud  group 
which  considered  an  Arab- Jewish  rapprochement  possible,  but  even  such  groups  advocated  un¬ 
restricted  Jewish  immigration . 

Within  this  loose  framework  of  objectives  the  political  makeup  of  the  Yishuv  was  constantly 
shifting,  there  being  10  parties  involved  in  the  1936  elections,  but  24  by  the  1944  elections  (be¬ 
sides  several  which  refused  to  participate) .  Political  coalitions  were  formed  and  broken,  and 
every  party  had  its  moderate  and  radical  wings.  Out  of  the  1944  elections  the  Mapai,  or  Pales¬ 
tine  Labor  Party',  emerged  with  63  seats.  Since  it  was  the  political  element  of  Histadrut,  the 
major  federation  of  labor  unions,  its  power  reached  into  all  aspects  of  Yishuv  life.  Histadrut 
was  at  that  time  the  largest  employ  er,  trader,  banker,  distributor,  producer,  and  publisher  in 
Palestine  and  had  done  a  great  deaf  to  spark  the  economic  development  of  the  country . 

With  such  multiple  political  splits  it  is  understandable  that  the  active  insurrectionist  movement 
should  have  had  several  branches  differing  in  degrees  of  moderation  or  extremism .  There  were 
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three  distinct  groups  involved  In  active  insurrectionist  activity:  the  Z'va  Haganah  (Army  of 
Defense),  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leuml  (National  Military  Organisation) ,  and  the  Lokhnmc  Horuth 
Israel  (variously  known  us  the  Fighters  for  the  Freedom  of  Israel  (FFI),  Lehi  or  LHY,  or  Stern 
Group  or  Stern  Gang) . 

The  Hag  an  ah:  Genet  is.  Strength ,  Training,  and  Weaponry 

The  most  important  by  far  was  Haganah,  which  had  evolved  from  the  Hashomer  (Watchmen) 
In  the  pre- World  War  1  villages .  After  the  British  acquired  the  mandate  they  had  the  option 
either  to  garrison  every  village  or  to  legalize  some  kind  of  Jewish  defense  organization.  The 
first  was  too  expensive  and  the  second  would  have  led  to  parallel  Arab  demands;  so  the  admin¬ 
istration,  in  a  manner  which  typified  Its  Palestine  rule,  tolerated  the  existence  of  Haganah  with¬ 
out  giving  It  officiul  sanction.  "Haganah,  forced  into  illegality,  led  a  kind  of  semi-underground 
existence .  "9 

Some  30,000  Jewish  volunteers  who  had  served  with  the  British  forces  during  World  War  U 
formed  the  postwar  nucleus  of  a  trained  Jewish  army  <°  Haganah  strength  at  the  end  of  the 
mandate  in  May  1948  was  a  mobilized  force  of  35,000.  n  During  the  )>criod  of  the  insurrection, 
Haganah  was  divided  into  reservists,  the  static  defense  force,  and  the  Palmah,  or  special 
striking  force.  Palmah  was  officially  a  part  of  Haganah,  but  operated  under  a  separate  head¬ 
quarters  which  was  the  intermediary  between  Palmah  units  and  the  Haganah  high  command. 
Tactically  Palmah  enjoyed  nlmoBt  complete  Independence  and  was  the  only  permanently  mobil¬ 
ized  Haganah  group.  It  had  a  bare  nucleus  of  a  navy  and  an  air  force,  which  Dew  its  first 
plane  on  March  27,  1948.  Its  membership  of  about  3,000  Included  1,000  girls. >2 

Training  for  Haganah  and  Palmah  units  was  difficult  and  was  often  interrupted  when  British 
patrols  appeared  In  the  neighborhood.  Units  living  in  the  settlements  paid  for  their  keep  bv 
training  only  half  the  time  and  working  the  other  half.  The  special  training  for  squad  and  pla¬ 
toon  commanders  in  particular  took  place  in  the  remote  settlements.  A  one-year  compulsory 
training  for  high  school  seniors  was  instituted  in  November  1945,  but  it  was  of  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  sort  involving  basic  fieldcraft  and  use  of  arms. is 

Since  it  was  a  capital  offense  to  bear  arms,  the  logistic  problem  presented  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  Haganah's  close  connections  with  labor  groups  made  transport  accessible,  as  the  trans¬ 
port  cooperatives  were  run  by  Histadrut,  the  federation  of  labor  unions.  Arms  were  deeply 
cached  in  small  lots  throughout  the  settlements  and  villages,  though  British  search  parties  found 
many  of  them.  Weapons  were  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Some  were  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  many  from  the  Arabs,  and  Czechoslovakia  proved  to  be  a  good  source.  Also, 
small  but  growing  local  manufacturing  facilities  began  to  turn  out  Sten  guns,  hand  grenades,  and 
2-inch  mortars  with  their  sliells  u 
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When  Ha  gun  ah  openly  showed  Its  cached  weapons  alter  the  termination  of  the  mandate,  the 
tolly  was  22,000  rifles  (many  obsolete),  1MOO  submachineguns  (many  locally  produced  Sten 
guns),  1,500  light  maohlneguns,  a  few  medium  maohineguns,  105  3-inch  mortals,  682  2-lnch 
mortars,  10  Davidkn  mortars,  72  PLATS  and  antitank  rifles,  and  4  65-mm.  guns.*t>  A  Novem¬ 
ber  1947  tally  of  woapons  was  appreciably  lower  than  this,  but  this  indicates  the  type  and  lim¬ 
itations  of  armaments,  for  which  ammunition  was  u  major  problem. 

The  Irgun  Under  Menachem  Begin  It  More  Violent 
and  Extremitt  Than  the  Haganah 

The  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  (IZL)  embraced  violence  as  a  political  instrument.  Organized  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  part  of  the  Irgun  first  becamo  evident  when  the  white  paper  of  1839  was  Issued. 
The  Irgun  declared  a  truce  with  the  British  during  World  War  II,  but  began  active  insurrection 
again  in  1944  when  the  interim  period  allowed  under  the  white  paper  was  running  out.  An  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  opposition  Revisionist  Zionist  Organization  led  by  Zeev  Jabotinsky,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  of  the  official  Zionist  leadership,  and  of 
Haganah .  ie 

In  1944  and  most  of  1945,  the  Irgun  had  to  operate  clandestinely  within  the  Yishuv,  in  op¬ 
position  to  Haganah,  and  it  maintained  its  clandestine  character  until  the  end  of  the  mandate.  The 
Irgun  declared  "war"  against  "the  British  Administration  in  Eretz  Israel  [the  Zionist  term  for 
Palestine  ]  which  hands  our  brothers  over  to  Hitler.  Our  people  is  at  war  with  this  regime- 
war  to  the  end."*7 

Menachem  Begin  was  commander  of  the  Irgun  from  1944  until  its  dissolution,  but  never 
held  a  military  rank  within  the  organization.  The  central  Irgun  organization  consisted  of  a  high 
command  with  regional  commanders  responsible  to  it.  The  Irgun  was  organized  into  four 
sections— the  Army  of  the  Revolution  (AR),  the  Shock  Units  <SU),  the  Assault  Force  (AF),  and 
the  Revolutionary  Propaganda  Force  (RPF) .  The  AR  existed  mostly  in  theory  until  after  No¬ 
vember  1947,  when  every  Irgunist  was  drafted  into  a  regular  AR  unit.  The  SU  was  intended  tor 
operations  in  Arab  areas,  but  it  merged  operationally  with  the  AF,  which  carried  the  burden  of 
Irgun  operations  during  the  insurrectionist  phase .  The  RPF  was  responsible  for  the  clandestine 
wall  newspaper,  Herut  (Freedom),  clandestine  radio  broadcasts,  and  the  public  information 
programs  of  the  Irgun .  *» 

The  hard  core  of  activists  on  full-time  service  ranged  from  "at  times  less  than  twenty, 
never  more  than  30-40,  with  the  rest  on  call  when  needed."*®  The  total  strength,  according  to 
Begin,  was  "hundreds  and  then  thousands,"  while  Kimche  refers  to  "several  hundred"  in  early 
1947  with  two  or  three  thousand  activo  sympathizers. »>  Logistical  problems  were  similar  to 
those  of  Haganah,  but  perhaps  more  difficult  since  the  Irgun  lacked  the  degree  of  sympathy  that 
Haganah  commaHed  within  the  Yishuv .  Transport  was  obtained  by  capturing  British  jeeps  or 
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trucks  whou  needed  or  by  borrowing  or  "requisitioning"  local  trucks,  Explosives  came  from 
Arab  suppliers  or  from  raids  on  British  posts. 

The  Stern  Gang— More  Radical  Than  the  Irgun 

The  unofficial  name  of  the  FFI  or  Stern  (Iroup  was  token  from  its  original  leader,  Abruhum 
Stem,  who  had  broken  with  the  Irgun  to  form  a  more  radical  wing.  Stem  was  killed  in  a  fight 
with  the  police  in  1942,  but  the  Stem  Gang  continued  operations  and,  unlike  the  Irgun,  never  de¬ 
clared  a  truce  during  World  War  U.  Details  of  its  organization  are  not  known,  but  it  had  at 
least  five  groups,  including  an  operations  group  and  ar.  information  group  known  as  Group  V, Ji 
The  Stem  Gang  had  an  estimated  strength  of  250  to  "00  in  1944  and  of  not  more  than  150  active 
fighting  members  in  early  1947.22 

Jewish  Objective* ,  Strategic* ,  and  Tactic a 

The  strategy  and  tactics  ot  the  three  organizations  varied  within  a  framework  of  the  broad 
objective  to  force  the  British  into  greater  compliance  with  Jewish  goals.  Hagnnnh  was  split  on 
the  question  of  a  Jewish  state,  many  of  its  supporters  holding  out  only  for  some  sort  of  autonomy. 
The  Irgun  envisaged  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state  covering  both  sides  of  the  River  Jordan, 
while  the  Stern  Group  spoke  of  a  state  within  "historic  frontiers,"  a  rather  vague  definition 
since,  as  Avner  comments,  "nothing  in  history  is  so  elastic  as  frontiers. "23 

Hngannh  objectives  tended  to  concentrate  around  the  immigration  question  and  the  British 
interception  of  illegal  immigrant  ships.  Haganah  called  its  methods  "constructive  action,"  and 
its  terrorist  tactics  were  brought  into  play  against  patrol  launches,  radar  sites,  and  Installations 
and  equipment  which  might  be  used  to  intercept  Illegal  immigrant  ships.  The  core  of  its  resis¬ 
tance  program  was  Aliyah  Beth  (illegal  immigration),  which  required  a  Haganah  network  all 
over  Europe  to  recruit,  help,  and  arrange  transportation  for  immigrants . 24 

The  Irgun  and  Stem  Group  agreed  in  their  general  strategic  outlook.  The  British,  they 
felt,  would  never  permit  unlimited  Jewish  immigration  or  a  Jewish  majority  in  Palestine  unless 
forced  to  do  so.  They  also  believed  that  the  Arabs  and  Jews  could  have  worked  out  their  dif¬ 
ferences  had  the  British  not  set  the  twogroups  against  each  other. 25  On  tactics  they  split.  The 
Irgun  claimed  it  never  killed  savo  in  self-defense,  and  it  disowned  the  terrorist  assassination 
techniques  employed  by  the  Stern  Gang.  Both  relied  on  terrorism,  but  in  different  degrees,  to 
force  British  withdrawal  from  Palestine  and  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

Jewish  Operation*  Against  the  British:  An  Eye  for  an  Eye 

In  October  1945,  Haganah's  illegal  radio,  The  Voice  of  Israel,  announced  the  formation  of 
an  active  resistance  movement. 2«  After  the  Labor  government  had  come  into  power  in  England 
in  July  1945,  even  the  Irgun  and  Stern  Gang  had  been  quiet,  waiting  to  see  if  a  change  in 


government  in  Great  Britain  meant  a  change  of  policy  in  Palestine ,  By  November,  however, 
terrorism  was  again  becoming  rampH.it,  with  the  difference  that  thin  time  the  lingwnnh  was 
Joining  in.  Under  the  increased  suppressive  measures  invoked  by  the  British  military  command, 
the  Yishuv  solidified  its  passive  resistance  and  the.  pattern  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  became  clearer. 

The  insurrectionist  groups  all  maintained  extensive  Mid  detailed  observation  of  British 
movements,  and  both  Jewish  and  British  observers  corac-ented  that  the  Jewish  Intelligence  sys¬ 
tem  was  first-class. J” 

The  Stern  Gang  blew  up  trucks  and  conducted]  nssassintu'oas .  In  February  194(1,  Hagunnh, 
the  Irgun, and  the  Stern  Group  cooperated  In  attacks  on  airfields  at  Lyddi.  and  Kustina,  combined 
with  attacks  on  British  mobile  units  ■  The  Irgun  attacked  a  police  station  at  Ramat  Gan  to  obtain 
arms  and,  in  June  1940,  kidnaped  five  British  officers  from  an  officers'  club  as  hostages  for 
some  of  their  members  under  death  penalty.  One  of  the  Irgun's  major  operations,  in  July  1946, 
was  blowing  up  a  wing  of  the  King  David  Hotel  In  Jerusalem  which  was  used  as  British  Command 
Headquarters. 

On  May  4,  1947,  the  Acre  Prison  was  attacked  by  tho  Irgun,  the  wall  was  breached  with  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  214  Arab  and  41  Jewish  prisoners  escaped.  Barclay's  Bank  waB  robbed  several 
times,  a  Stem  Gang  specialty  to  gather  Binds.  Roads  were  mined,  railroads  blown  up,  airfields 
raided,  British  armories  pillaged  for  equipment,  and  clandestine  newspapers  and  radio  broad¬ 
casts  maintained  to  condemn  British  actions,  moves,  and  methods.  Shell  Oil  storage  tanks  were 
attacked  and  set  on  fire,  radio  stations  and  police  stations  attacked,  and  passive  resistance  by 
the  Yishuv  encouraged. 

The  Irgun's  retaliatory  measures  against  the  British  took  various  forms.  When  British 
military  courts,  in  addition  to  prison  sentences,  called  for  18  lashes  for  various  prisoners,  the 
Irgun  retaliated  In  December  1946  by  having  equal  whippings  administered  to  four  abducted 
British  personnel. 29  The  British  then  abolished  flogging.  As  Polk  comments,  "during  twenty- 
five  years  of  peace  the  Agency  had  urged  that  this  be  done— with  no  success.  The  moral  seemed 
clear. "#>  Another,  even  grimmer,  retaliation  occurred  In  July  1947,  when  two  British  army 
sergeants  were  hanged  by  the  Irgun  in  retaliation  for  the  British  execution  of  three  Irgun 
members. 

In  1948,  the  Insurgents  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  goal  was  In  sltfit,  and  raids  on  the 
British  shifted  mainly  to  collection  of  materiel.  On  April  4,  1948,  a  British  antitank  artillery 
regiment  camp  near  Pardess  Hannah  was  captured  by  the  Irgun  and  the  guns  and  ammunition 
taken;  this  was  followed  two  weeks  later  In  the  same  area  by  the  capture  of  a  British  ammunition 
train.  However,  anti-British  operations  generally  ceased  as  the  possibility  of  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  appeared— after  three  years  of  armed  insurgency. 
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COUNTER  INS  URCENC  Y 


For  the  British,  the  throo-yoar  military  struggle  ngalnat  Insurgency  In  Palestine  name 
close  on  Ute  heels  of  total  Involvement  In  World  War  11.  British  troops  relieved  of  tholr  duties 
In  Europe  ns  the  war  ended  in  1945  were  moved  into  Palestine  to  meet  the  accelerating  surge 
of  terrorism. 

British  Mission  and  Major  Problem 

The  primary  mission  oi  the  British  troops  in  Palestine  was  always  "to  keep  the  peaoe  and 
maintain  order,"  but  during  the  course  of  the  insurgency  the  nature  of  their  role  changed,  Just 
as  did  the  rolo  of  the  various  Jewish  groups .  British  efforts  moved  from  a  buildup  and  training 
phase,  when  the  special  techniques  needod  for  operations  were  learned  and  refined,  to  a  period 
of  intense  operations  when  Britlsh-Jewish  relations  were  most  violently  hostile,  and  then  to  a 
final  phnsing-out  its  nn  end  to  the  mandate  was  in  sight. 

Throughout  the  insurgency,  the  British  were  faced  with  the  remarkable  cohesiveness  of  the 
Yishuv,  or  Jewish  community.  The  Jews'  complete  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  authorities 
afforded  the  terrorists  protection  by  mere  passive  resistance .  Because  the  YiBhuv  was  seem¬ 
ingly  impervious  to  subversion  and  generally  resisted  all  British  efforts  to  enlist  informants, 
intelligence  was  a  special  problem  for  die  counterinsurgency  forces.  3'  The  Palestine  experience 
was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  difficulty  of  conducting  counterinsurgency  operations  in  the 
face  of  popular  resistance. 

Britimh  Strength  and  Training 

In  early  1946  British  troop  strength  reached  the  level  it  was  to  maintain  until  withdrawal 
from  the  country  lxjgan  in  early  1948.  The  6th  Airborne  Division,  3d  Infantry  Division  (minus 
some  units),  and  the  9th  Infantry  Brigade  were  the  main  British  units,  supported  at  first  by  two 
squudrons  of  Halifax  aircraft  and  later  by  air  support  from  various  bases  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 32  An  unofficial  source  states  British  troop  strength  in  November  1947  was  90,000,  besides 
7,400  soldiers  in  the  British-officered  Arab  Legion,  3,000  with  the  Trans-Jordan  Frontier 
Force,  and  4,000  members  of  the  British  police  force. 33  The  British  government  in  an  official 
publication  claimed  that  84,000  British  troops  were  Involved  and  that  the  operation  from  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  the  end  of  the  mandate  cost  the  United  Kingdom  100  million  pounds .  3i 

Although  many  of  the  troops  brought  into  Palestine  in  mid-  and  late  1945  had  been  through 
World  War  II,  the  requirements  for  Palestine  were  sharply  at  variance  with  their  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  A  team  of  specialists  trained  British  troops  in  the  special  techniques  of  this  new 
warfare— how  to  throw  a  cordon  around  a  given  area,  avoid  unnecessary  force,  enforce  curfews, 
maintain  road  restrictions,  and  make  searches  and  arrests. J5 


Tactic*  Siren  Cordon  and  Search  Technique* 

"Cordon  and  search"  waa  a  valuable  technique .  Areas  In  Arab  villages  and  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  were  cordoned  off  for  house-to-house  searches  to  apprehend  illegal  immigrants  and 
Jewish  terrorists  and  to  find  and  confiscate  Illegal  arms .  36 

Since  all  Arab  and  Jewish  employees  were  considered  unreliable,  optimum  security  pre¬ 
cautions  were  maintained  when  a  search  was  being  planned .  A  minimum  of  personnel  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  planning,  no  telephones  were  used,  written  instructions  were  avoided,  troops  in¬ 
volved  were  permitted  to  continue  normal  plans  even  when  the  officers  knew  such  plans  would 
be  interrupted  by  a  search  duty,  and  often  troops  leaving  a  camp  on  a  search  would  head  at 
first  in  the  wrong  direction  to  mislead  observers  outside  the  camp . 

Various  techniques  were  tried  for  spotting  Insurgent  activity .  Aircraft  were  used  for  pa¬ 
trolling  and  spotting  illegal  immigrant  ships  and  often  for  spotting  insurrectionists  after  an 
attack.  Air  photo  reconnaissance  was  the  primary  means  for  planning  cordon  and  search 
operations  until  troops  became  personally  familiar  with  the  areas  concerned.  One  of  the  more 
unusual  methods  employed  during  searches  was  the  use  of  "metal-sniffing"  dogs,  used  to  locate 
arms  caches,  in  cases  where  metal  detectors  had  failed. s: 

Averaging  about  six  a  month,  the  cordons  and  searohes  varied  in  size .  The  largest  one 
was  undertaken  beginning  the  day  after  the  attack  by  the  Irgun  on  the  King  David  Hotel  on  July  22, 
1946.  First,  Jerusalem  was  searched,  46  Jews  were  detained,  and  a  nightly  house  curfew  was 
imposed  on  the  city.  Operation  SHARK  began  before  dawn  on  July  30,  continued  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  August  2,  and  involved  the  entire  6th  Airborne  Division,  with  some  additional  troops  from 
the  1st  infantry  Division.  Every  house  and  person  in  Tel  Aviv  and  part  of  Jaffa  was  subjected  to 
a  close  search  in  an  effort  to  ferret  out  members  of  the  Stern  Gang  and  the  Irgun.  Some  787 
people  were  detained  and  sent  to  the  detention  camp  at  Rafah  for  more  thorough  interrogation. 
Five  arms  dumps  were  found,  the  largest  in  the  basement  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  along  with 
some  forged  bonds  and  forging  equipment. 31 

Other  Tactic i:  Patrol*,  Curfew*,  etc. 

Besides  these  operations,  patrols  were  regularly  conducted  to  enforce  curfews,  to  hinder  or 
prevent  training  by  insurrectionist  groups,  and  to  curtail  movements  by  day.  They  sometimes 
Included  intensive  patrolling  of  the  railroad  system  to  prevent  sabotage.  The  Irgun  and  Stern 
Group,  for  Instance,  carried  uut  21  attacks  against  the  railroads  in  the  first  three  weeks  of 
November  1946  and  brought  on  a  strike  by  the  Arab  engineers  and  firemen .  In  order  to  start  the 
trains  running  normally  again,  the  entire  6th  Airborne  Division  was  fully  occupied  for  two  weeks 
in  railroad  protection.  Such  intense  guarding  was  slowly  reduced  as  attacks  against  the  rail¬ 
roads  ceased,  and  eventually  the  regular  patrol  patterns  were  resumed. 36  Airfields  and  police 
stations  were  also  objects  of  regular  patrols. 
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Curfews  were  imposed  for  various  reasons.  Tel  Aviv  was  placed  under  a  curfew  In  Ooto- 
Ixjr  1045,  following  n  riot,  and  again  In  late  December  1045  na  n  punitive  measure  for  terrorist 
activity.  At  the  end  of  June  1946  a  punitive  curfew  waa  imposed  on  Rehovoth  until  0  p.m.,  ow¬ 
ing  to  "bad  beh,.vlour  of  Jews  in  town"  the  day  before,  during  operation  AGATHA,  an  intensive 
settlement  search  for  Pnlmah  members  and  Haganah  leaders,  to  After  attacks  by  insurrectionist 
groups,  as,  for  example,  whon  five  British  officers  were  kidnaped,  curfews  were  imposed  to 
help  the  search  that  followed.  Sometimes  the  prlmo  purpose  waa  to  curtail  movement,  during 
the  day  or  night  or  both,  or  to  prevent  demonstrations  such  as  that  of  April  16-17  when  four 
lrgun  members  were  executed  at  Acre  Prison.  An  11-night  curfow  was  imposed  on  parts  of 
Haifa  at  the  end  of  July  1947,  following  the  announcement  that  Jewish  immigrants  on  an  illegal 
immigrant  ship,  the  President  Warfield,  were  to  be  shipped  book  to  Germany.  A  few  curlews 
were  imposed  in  1948  in  order  to  hinder  Arab-Jowish  clashes. 

Snap  searches  of  buses,  offices,  and  housing  areas  wore  also  made,  In  attempts  to  find  arms 
and  explosives.  Hoad  restrictions  were  occasionally  imposed,  using  roadblocks  and  after-dark 
road  curfews.  Often  a  show  of  force  was  used  either  to  prevent  riots  or  to  quell  disturbances. 


British  Remand  Palestine  Problem  I o  the  United  Nations  and  Decide  on  Withdrawal 

In  1947.  the  British  set  in  motion  events  which  wero  to  change  the  character  of  the  struggle 
and,  eventually,  to  end  it.  In  April  of  that  year,  they  transferred  consideration  of  the  Palestine 
problem  to  the  United  Nations.  A  Special  Committee  (UNSCOP)  was  created  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  ro|>ort  to  the  General  Assembly.  On  November  29,  1947,  the  General  Assembly  voted 
33  to  16,  with  lb  abstentions,  for  the  partition  of  Palestine. 

The  plan  was  accepted  by  the  Zionists,  but  violently  opposed  by  the  Arabs,  who  vowed  to 
resist  Its  implementation.  Early  in  1948,  troops  and  guerrillas  from  neighboring  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  liegan  to  attack  Jewish  villages,  and  Jewish  efforts  were  diverted  more  and  more  from  the 
British  to  this  Arab  threat.  Meanwhile,  the  British  announced  that  they  would  not  cooperate  in 
executing  the  partition  plan  and  would  withdraw  from  Palestine  by  May  15.  1648. 


British  Limit  Operations  to  Holding  Action •  Until  Their  Withdrawal  Is  Complete 

After  the  U.N.  vote,  therefore,  the  British  engaged  primarily  in  measures  to  keep  the  peace 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  mandate.  They  quelled  a  riot  that  broke  out  between  Jewish 
and  Arab  prisoners  in  Acre  Prison  when  the  partition  vote  was  announced  on  November  30,  1947. 
Jeep  patrols  "to  restore  confidence"  and  armored  patrols  in  Haifa  were  other  peacekeeping 
efforts.  In  January,  British  troops  conducted  flag  marches  through  selected  Arab  areas  and 
relieved  a  Jewish  settlement  under  Arab  attack,  a  type  of  activity  which  became  more  frequent 
as  the  mandate  was  running  out.  Relief  of  Jewish  convoys  and  skirmishes  with  Arab  forces 


were  not  uncommon,  and  searches  of  houses  used  by  snipers,  Iwth  Jewish  nnd  Arnh.  resulted  In 
seizure  of  arms.  British  equipment  was  particularly  coveted  l>y  Iwth  sides  nnd  was  exceptional¬ 
ly  liable  to  heavy  attack  n*med  at  its  capture.  The  British  increased  security  nv  asures  I>ut 
still  lost  supplies. 

Until  the  very  end  of  the  mandate,  illegal  immigration  was  prevented,  During  the  last 
three  and  n  half  months,  the  Royal  Navy  took  over  all  responsibility.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
nuvy  had  Intercepted  illegal  Immigrant  ships  as  they  entered  the  three-mile  limit,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  transshipment  had  then  been  turned  over  to  the  army.  Aircraft  wore  used  for 
patrolling  and  spotting  such  ships. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  a  last-minute  American  attempt  to  jettison  the  partition  plan  once 
more  in  favor  of  a  U.N.  trusteeship  failed  to  pass,  On  May  15,  1948,  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  was  completed  and  the  independence  of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  bringing  to  an  end  the 
period  of  Insurgency  and  counterinsurgency . 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Though  the  final  solution  to  the  Palestine  question  was  in  greater  part  political .  it  was  the 
militant  Jewish  Insurgency  that  created  the  climate  and  maintained  the  pressure  which  led  to 
this  political  solution.  Only  through  this  pressure  were  the  British  forced  to  seek  solutions 
outside  of  their  own  sphere  of  control  and  nass  the  problem  to  the  United  Nations.  Whether  the 
Jewish  state  of  Israel  would  have  come  into  being  without  the  Insurgency  is  very  doubtful. 

In  summary,  the  insurgency  can  be  credited  with  a  number  of  achievements,  all  of  which 
helped  to  attain  the  common  objective  of  the  three  insurgency  groups— the  formation  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  It  forced  the  British  to  undertake  heavy  commitments  in  Palestine,  commit¬ 
ments  which  they  were  not  ready  to  maintain  over  an  indefinite  period.  It  focused  world  atten¬ 
tion  on  Palestine  and  its  attendant  problems,  including  the  plight  of  the  remnants  of  European 
Jewry  who  were  still  in  displaced  persons  camps.  It  built  throughout  the  Yishuv  cohesion  and 
a  sense  of  purpose— which  increased  rather  than  decreased  under  British  efforts  to  break  the 
insurgency  and  which  was  required  for  creating  the  state  of  Israel.  It  created  a  climate  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  fear  which  demoralized  the  British  serving  in  Palestine  and  eroded  the  British 
will  both  In  Palestine  and  i.i  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  by  1947  the  British  government  was 
willing  to  accept  any  graceful— or  even  not  so  graceful— escape  from  a  situation  promising 
nothing  but  increasing  embarrassment. 

Problem*  Limit  Achievement*  of  the  Counterinsurgency 

The  British  had  faced  serious  problems.  They  undertook  counterinsurgency  operations  in 
an  entirely  hostile  climate  and  attempted  to  operate  without  any  local  support.  They  were  at  a 
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uiNudvaniugc  in  that  they  could  not  iduntUy  their  enemies  in  the  total  mass  of  population,  where- 
nu  the  insurgent*  knew  precisely  who  and  where  their  enemies  were.  They  could  enforce  the 
mandatory  administration's  rule  nnd  various  policies  such  ns  nonimmigration  only  by  constant 
vigilance  and  prcnMurc,  maintained  at  high  cost  with  n  lavish  use  of  manpower-all  of  which  ef- 
tori  served  only  to  maintain  a  status  quo.  They  operated  In  a  vacuum  without  a  set  military 
goal  us  an  achievable  end,  a  condition  which  further  demoralized  the  troops, 

The  iH'st  that  the  counterinsurgency  effort  was  able  to  achieve  with  a  large  outlay  of  men 
and  materiel  was  limited  control  and  the  successful  blockade  of  illegal  immigration.  Counter¬ 
insurgency  forces  were  operating  against  n  different  cultural  community  which  they  little  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  lorees  themselves  hnd  no  direct  stake  in  the  outcome.  The  insurgents,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  cohesive  and  dedicated  because  their  personal  and  "nntional”  interests  were 
very  directly  Involved,  far  beyond  the  point  oi  prestige  or  traditional  spheres  of  influence  moti¬ 
vating  llritlsh  policy.  Furthermore,  the  post -World  War  II  period  was  one  when  British  colo¬ 
nial  policy  was  being  redefined  and  the  aims  of  empire  were  changing;  British  effort  was  thus 
orislcd  by  the  knowledge  that  what  was  fought  for  today  might  be  given  up  tomorrow  as  a  matter 
of  policy  realignment. 

Violence  has  often  forced  recognition  of  reality  in  a  political  situation  which  has  resisted 
all  other  pressures,  and  the  Palestine  Jewish  insurgency  certainly  helped  bring  the  reality  of 
the  situation  home  to  the  British  government.  Counterinsurgency,  to  succeed,  needs  to  offer 
feasible  alternatives  to  the  insurgency,  but  the  alternatives  offered  to  the  Jewish  insurgents 
were  not  acceptable  and  thus  not  feasible.  Insurgency  is  often  an  effective  spur  to  finding  ad¬ 
ditional  possibilities  in  seemingly  impossible  political  quandaries,  Thus  with  added  pressure 
trom  the  Palestinian  Jewish  insurgents,  Britain  found  the  P.N.  alternative  at  least  accept¬ 
able,  it  not  desirable,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  solution. 
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by  Abdul  Auiu  Said 

In  the  19/M  Western-oriented  Chamoun  govern¬ 
ment,  facing  an  insurgency  with  international  im¬ 
plications,  called  upon  the  United  States  for  aid; 
although  U.  S.  forces  responded  to  the  call,  the 
insurgency  was  ended,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  po¬ 
litical  concessions  that  recognized  the  histori¬ 
cally  unique  and  neutral  position  of  this  Christian- 
Musllm  country  in  the  Middle  East. 

BACKGROUND 

In  defiance  of  the  Biblical  dictum  about  a  house  divided  against  itself,  Lebanon  has  some¬ 
how  managed  to  endure.  This  small  country,  hardly  twice  the  size  of  Delaware,  is  more  than  a 
geographic  expression  or  a  political  entity:  it  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  a  colorful  miniature  of 
diverse  peoples,  an  ornate  mixture  of  religious  groups,  a  patchwork  of  loyalties,  a  manifold 
terrain,  a  diversity  of  climatic  conditions,  a  mosaic  of  communities,  and  a  multiform  society. 

In  the  summer  of  1958,  the  questions  of  presidential  succession  and  Lebanon's  place  in  the  Arab 
world  brought  a  full-scale  crisis  that  menaced  the  delicate  balance  in  the  country  and  threatened 
the  fragile  edifice  of  the  Lebanese  state . 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  natural  belts,  all  running  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  first  belt  is  a  fertile  coastal  strip  intersected  by  mountains  and  extending  from  the 
Israeli  border  in  the  south  to  the  Syrian  border  in  the  north.  Immediately  east  of  the  coastal 
strip  is  the  Western  Range,  with  Mount  Lebanon  rising  over  10,000  feet,  the  highest  point  in  the 
Levant  (the  eastern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean).  Here  there  are  abundant  water  and  Intense 
cultivation.  The  third  belt,  about  70  miles  long  and  about  10  miles  wide,  is  a  plateau  area 
bounded  by  low  hills.  Along  the  Syrian  border  there  is  a  high  mountain  range,  known  as  Anti- 
Lebanon,  whose  peaks  rise  to  7,000  feet.  This  fourth  belt,  unlike  the  Mount  Lebanon  range,  has 
a  scant  water  supply  and  is  sparsely  populated . 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  as  varied  as  the  terrain.  In  the  ccrstal  strip,  the  winters  are 
mild  and  the  summers  are  moderately  hot  and  quite  humid.  The  mountain  /.ones  are  character¬ 
ized  by  cold  winters  with  heavy  snow;  the  summers  there  are  cool  and  pleasant. 
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Ethnic  nflff  Religious  Diversity  In  Lebanon 

Ethnic  and  social  conditions  in  Lebanon  make  this  small  country  of  l.ft  million  people  a 
veritable  melting  pot,  There  are  at  least  11  different  religious  communities  in  Lebanon,  each 
conscious  of  its  separate  identity,  sensitive  to  Its  rights,  and  retaining  its  unique  outlook  and 
orientation , 

Official  records  Indicate  that  Christians  constitute  about  53  perconl  of  the  population,  or 
773,000  persons— Including  424,000  Maronites,  149,000  Oreek  Orthodox,  and  smaller  numbers  of 
Greek  Catholics,  Armenian  Orthodox  and  Catholics,  Syrian  Orthodox  and  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Homan  Catholics,  and  Chaldeans.  The  Muslims  Rnd  Druz.es,  on  the  other  hand,  are  estimated  to 
number  624,000— Including  286,000  Sunnis,  230,000  Shi'ltes  and  88,000  Druz.es.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  most  recent  census  was  taken  in  1932,  however,  tho  Muslims'  claim  that  they  now 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  altogether  unreasonable.) 

Economic  Conditions  in  the  1950'$ 

In  1938.  the  Lebanese  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest  standards  ofliving  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
economy  was  thriving,  and  the  annunl  per  capita  income  was  somewhat  over  $300.  This  Income 
was  high  in  comparison  with  the  other  oountries  in  the  Middle  East;  and,  although  the  distribution 
of  wealth  might  appear  unsatisfactory  by  Western  standards,  it  was  far  better  in  Lebanon  than 
in  other  Arab  states..’ 

The  revenue  from  tourism,  banking,  and  commercial  and  professional  services,  which  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  largest  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  Lebanese  economy,  provided  tor  65  percent 
of  the  total  national  income .  Industry  provided  over  15  percent  of  the  total  income,  making 
Lebanon  the  most  Industrialized  Arab  state.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  played  a  less  im¬ 
portant  role  in  Lebanon  than  In  other  Middle  Eastern  states.  Although  Lebanon  produces  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  some  cereal  grains,  the  country  is  not  agriculturally  self-sufficient. 3 

Although  economic  conditions  were  relatively  good  in  the  1950's,  the  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  claimed  that  ngrL  ulture  and  Industry  were  being  administratively  ignored  because  of 
the  pressures  exerted  by  the  powerful  mercantile  interests,  which  were  heavily  represented  in 
the  government.  Despite  these  criticisms,  however,  economic  conditions  were  not  an  appreci¬ 
able  factor  in  the  outbreak  of  the  1938  Insurgency.  The  wages  of  the  labor  force  were  generally 
on  the  rise,  and  the  government  had  constructed  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  initiated  an  irrigation 
project  as  part  of  a  program  to  modernize  agriculture  and  industry. 

Government  and  Administration 

A  part  of  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Empire  before  World  War  I  and  a  French  mandate  Into  the 
period  of  World  War  II.  Lebanon  achieved  full  independence  In  1943,  although  the  French  did  not 
leave  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Lebanon  has  had  long  experience  with  strong  executives  and 


bureaucratic  government  through  both  Its  traditional  and  colonial  structures  .  The  country  has 
n  parliamentary  system  modeled  after  the  French,  but  the  actual  working  of  the  government  Is 
characterized  by  two  phenomena:  It  la  unitary  in  nature  with  extromc  centralization  of  dcoleion- 
making,  and  the  executive-bureaucratic  branch  la  predominant.  Autonomous  local  government 
in  nonexiatent  In  Lebanon,  and  the  legialativc  and  Judicial  brnnehea  of  the  national  government 
are  subordinate  to  the  exocutive  and  central  bureaucracy. 

The  president  of  Lebanon  is  not  a  figurehead  but  n  true  chief  executive.  Elected  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  six  years,  he  la  not  supposed  to  succeed  himself  under  the  Lebanese  Constitution. 
Nonetheless,  Blsharah  al-Khuri,  the  country's  first  president,  hart  been  elected  to  two  consecu¬ 
tive  terms.  When  rumors  circulated  In  1952  that  parliament  would  attempt  to  re-elect  ol-Khurl 
to  a  third  term,  a  general  strike  and  the  army's  course  of  neutrality  compelled  him  to  resign 
two  years  before  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Whether  al-Khuri's  successor.  President  Camille 
Chamoun,  should  be  permitted  to  serve  a  second  term  was  to  become  a  crucial  factor  In  the 
governmental  crisis  of  1958. 

Despite  his  limited  time  in  office,  the  president  possesses  fairly  comprehensive  powers. 

For  example,  he  appoints  and  dismisses  the  prime  minister  and  other  cabinet  ministers,  as  well 
as  other  public  officials:  he  can  initiate  legislation  on  grounds  of  urgency,  and  has  suspensory 
veto  power  which  only  an  absolute  majority  In  parliament  can  overrule.  Furthermore,  he  can 
dissolve  parliament  for  one  month  and  can  call  parliament  into  extraordinary  sessions.  Al¬ 
though  in  all  of  these  measures  he  must  consult  his  ministers,  they  are  subordinate  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  by  the  nature  of  their  appointment . 

Cabinet  members,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  parliament,  are  responsible  to  both 
the  president  and  parliament.  The  Lebanese  parliament,  known  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is 
elected  for  four  years .  Ita  composition  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  various  religious  com¬ 
munities  as  established  by  the  French  in  1920,  on  a  proportion  of  six  Chriotlans  to  five  non- 
Christians  . 

The  National  Pact  Between  Muslim s  and  Christians 

A  central  feature  of  the  Lebanese  political  system  is  a  kind  of  gentleman's  agreement, 
arrived  at  in  1943  between  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  of  the  country  and  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pact.  According  to  this  unwritten  agreement,  Lebanon  is  understood  to  be  an  Arab 
country,  but  of  a  special  character  by  virtue  of  Its  cultural  and  spiritual  ties  with  the  Christian 
countries  of  the  West.  In  foreign  policy,  Lebanon  is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  general  orienta¬ 
tion  and  mainstream  of  Arab  international  policy;  in  return,  Muslim  leaders  in  Lebanon  and  the 
other  Arab  states  are  expected  to  recognize  and  respect  Lebanese  independence  as  a  separate 
state.  Thus,  with  the  Maronlte  Christians  agreeing  to  give  up  the  protection  of  France  and  the 
Christian  West  and  the  Muslims  agreeing  to  forgo  annexation  with  Syria  and  the  other  Arab 
states,  Lebanon  was  launched  as  an  independent  t  ite. 
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The  National  Pact  also  provided  (or  the  distribution  of  offices  und  political  poata  In  tho 
Lebnnnse  government  In  accordance  with  n  special  formula  bused  on  religion  and  sometimes 
called  the  "confessional"  system.  This  formula  requires  that  the  president  lx*  u  Muronlte,  the 
prlmo  minister  a  ftunri  Muslim,  and  the  8|>enkor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  Shi *1  Muslim.  • 

Rased  u|)on  an  interplay  of  politics  and  religion  often  bowlldorlng  to  the  outsider,  the  con¬ 
fessional  system  tends  to  perpetuate  strife  und  tension  and  glvus  t»ol Itlenl  processes  in  Lehunon 
n  pnrochlal  and  particularistic  coloration.  Tho  political  life  of  the  country  is  characterized  by 
n  fragmentation  that  results  in  provincialism  and  extreme  sectarianism.  Ideological  differences 
between  Lehnneso  political  leaders  are  usually  less  Important  than  their  religious  sect  affilia¬ 
tion  and  family  connections. 

Cultural  Background  and  Orientation  of  Lebanese  Politin 

In  gcnorul,  Lebanese  Christians  ace  inclined  toward  Western  political  values  and  institutions, 
while  the  Muslims  are  more  oriented  towurd  traditional  political  concepts.  This  disparity  of 
outlook  is  further  compounded  by  differences  within  the  mixture  of  indigenous  political  cultures 
that  have  been  included  within  the  itoundaries  of  tho  present  Lebanese  state.  Consequently, 
communication  between  the  vnrious  Lebanese  communities  is  restricted  and  the  development  of 
a  synthesized  national  consciousness  fnces  strong  resistance. 

Lebanese  leaders  luive  arrived  in  the  political  arena  through  a  wide  variety  of  systems, 
ranging  from  the  largely  patriarchal  system  where  leaders  are  recruited  on  the  basis  of  wealth 
und  family  lineage,  to  a  religious  system  where  leaders  are  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  affinities,  to  narrow-based  oligarchies  where  leaders  are  recruited  from  professional 
and  business  groups.*  This  situation  explains  the  high  degree  of  substitutability  of  roles  in  the 
Lei  vine  sc  political  process.  Accordingly,  in  Lebanon  there  has  been  little  consensus  as  to  the 
legitimate  ends  and  means  of  political  action.  The  intensity  and  magnitude  of  political  discus¬ 
sion  have  often  had  little  relationship  to  actual  decision-making  in  the  country. 

The  manner  in  which  Interests  are  articulated  and  organized  in  Lebanon  is  especially  In¬ 
teresting,  Informal  groupings  ef  a  patriarchal  or  communal  character  have  been  persistent  in 
Lebunese  political  life.  Thus  the  character  of  political  issues  is  largely  determined  by  religious 
and  elan  groupings,  On  the  other  hand,  associational  interest  groups,  such  as  labor  unions  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  have  not  been  an  integral  part  of  the  political  process.  Hence,  partic¬ 
ular  economic  or  occupational  interests  ure  generally  latent  and  are  expressed  indirectly  through 
clan  or  religious  associations  and  institutional  interest  groups,  such  as  the  army  and  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

'"For "an  explanation  of  the  theoretical  framework  underlying  this  description,  Including  such 
concepts  as  "political  recruitment,"  "Interest  articulation."  and  "associational  interest  groups." 
see  Gabriel  A.  Almond  and  James  S.  Coleman  (eds.),  The  Politics  of  the  Developing  Areas 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1900). 


Major  Political  Factions 

A  cursory  view  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  major  political  factions  in  Lebanon  at  the 
time  of  tho  insurgency  reveals  the  nnturo  nnd  character  of  tho  political  system  which  came 
apart  in  1058.  Most  of  Lebanon's  political  groups  aro  not  pnrtlos  in  tho  Western  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are  all  based  on  religious  or  clan  foundations  and  often  have  little  or  no  ideological 
content.  They  have  very  narrow  bases  of  popular  support  and  serve  essentially  us  vehicles  for 
competition  between  different  leaders  or  between  different  regions  of  the  country.  Some  of 
those  political  groups  are  formed  for  limited  objectives  und  they  often  disappear  when  their 
objectives  are  achieved.  Some  of  the  nportant  parties  and  groupings  in  1958  were  tho  Ba'ath, 
Progressive  Socialist,  Najjadah,  Phalanges  Libannises,  Communist,  National  Organization, 
Constitutional  Union,  National  Bloc,  and  Parti  Populaire  Syrlen,  also  known  aa  the  Syrian  Social 
National  Party . 

The  Ba'nth,  or  Arab  Resurrection  Party,  had  sprend  throughout  the  Middle  Cast  from  its 
birthplace  in  Syria .  Standing  for  Pan-Arabism,  the  Ba'ath  appealed  mainly  to  young  Muslims 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Christian  Intelligentsia.  Led  by  Jibran  Majdalani  and  Abdul  Majid 
al-Rafi'i,  it  drew  its  chief  support  in  southern  Lebanon  and  in  the  northern  Lebanese  cities  of 
Tripoli  and  Baalbek . 

The  Progressive  Socialist  party,  under  the  leudernhip  of  Kamal  Jumblatt,  a  Druze  feudal 
chieftain,  drew  most  of  its  membership  from  the  Druze  sect  in  central  and  southern  Lebanon. 
While  it  alledge dly  stood  for  democracy,  socialism,  and  a  purely  secular  state,  in  realitiy  its 
orientation  was  based  on  its  leaders'  changing  and  fluctuating  whims. 

The  most  militant  and  radical  Muslim  group  was  the  Najjadah,  a  Pnn-Ialamic  group  which 
advocated  the  amalgamation  of  Lebanon  with  the  United  Arab  Republic .  The  Najjadah,  which  had 
a  strong  emotional  appeal  to  traditionalistic  Muslim  youths  of  the  lower  classes,  was  primarily 
a  youth  movement  of  paramilitary  nature,  guided  by  Adnan  al-Hakim. 

The  Phalanges  Libannises,  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the  Najjadah,  stood  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Lebanese  sovereignty.  Organized  around  the  personality  of  Pierre  Jumayyil,  it  found 
its  chief  exponents  in  the  Beirut  area  and  in  the  Metn  area. 

Tin  illegal  Communist  party,  led  by  Faraj-Allah  al-Hulu,  had  underground  headquaiters  in 
Beirut  with  branches  in  Sidon,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Baalbek.  Alienated  intellectuals  and  some 
university  students  were  attracted  to  the  party,  which  actually  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  1958 
insurgency . 

The  National  Organization,  led  by  Rafiq  Naja,  represented  Islamic  mercantile  and  bourgeois 
interests;  its  chief  supporters  were  found  in  Beirut.  The  Constitutional  Union,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  former  President  Bisharah  al-Khuri,  was  composed  of  Christian  mercantile  interests  of 
Beirut.  Another  segment  of  Christian  mercantile  interests,  organized  by  Raymond  Edde,  was 
the  National  Bloc. 
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The  Pa  i’ll  IH»pulalr«  Myrlvn  ( PPS) ,  led  by  AhiuJ  ul-Aahqnr,  Included  In  Its  following  pro- 
I'esMlonnl,  civil  service,  nml  army  personnel  nnd  some  students,  an  well  as  aome  dlacontentcd 
mul  youthftd  revolutionary  group*.  It  ndvocatod  Immediate  unity  with  Syria,  baaed  on  Syrlun 
rather  than  Arab  nationalism.  *  One  of  the  oldeat  nnd  moat  militant  Ideological  parlies  in  Leb- 
ninin,  the  PPS  hud  branch**  in  Syria,  .Iordan,  und  Iraq.  The  objoct  of  official  persecution  in 
Syria  nnd  Iraq,  the  PPS  wan  actively  opposed  in  Lebanon  by  religious  sects,  both  Muslim  and 
Christian,  the  feudal  Interests,  the  Communists,  tho  Pnn-Arnblsia,  oik)  Lebanese  nationalists, 
its  rupport  of  the  Chnmoun  government  In  10,18  was  purely  a  tactical  nllinnoo  utmcxl  at  preventing 
n  Pan-  AraHst  union  of  Lebanon  with  other  Arab  states  whose  governments  were  Inimical  to  the 
PI'S.- 


Muilim-t'hrinlinn  friction  Feed*  Op f million  to  Pretidrnt  Chamoun 

Although  the  Aral)  national  movement  hint  beon  strongly  supported  by  Lebanese  Christians 
lit  the  Iwglnnlng  of  ibis  century,  by  the  1050's  tho  majority  of  the  Christian  Lebanese  tended  to 
view  Pun-ArnbUm  with  apprehension.  They  felt  thnt  Us  effect  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  the 
minus  of  second  -class  cltl/ens  Lebanese  Muslims,  on  the  other  hand,  resented  that  so  many 
of  the  iwsl  und  most  InOucnllul  |*»*Uion*  in  Lebanon's  civil  service,  army,  nnd  private  onter- 
pi’ise  were  controlled  by  Christians.  They  nlso  complained  of  inch  of  educational  opportunities. 

The  Muslims  fell  that  the  composition  of  government  should  reflect  the  numerical  ratio  of 
actual  religious  nfllliiition,  which  they  claimed  had  now  Bhifted  in  their  favor.  The  position  of 
the  Muslim  prime  minister,  they  stated,  should  have  more  power,  und  the  powers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  president  should  lie  reduced.  In  Muslim  eyes.  Lebanon's  Arab  orientation  was  being  com¬ 
promised  by  attempts  to  increase  \V*-’*tern  liuVionoo  in  the  country.  They  sought  administrative 
decentralisation  nml  termination  of  what  they  alleged  to  be  political  corruption  in  President 
Camille  Chnmoun's  administration. 7 

Clutrgus  of  political  corruption  huve  been  commonplace  In  Lebanese  history,  but  Chnmoun's 
actions,  which  had  succeeded  in  antagonizing  most  of  the  influential  leaders  of  the  country,  fo¬ 
cused  particular  attention  on  governmental  mismanagement  during  his  term  of  office.  Eventually 
there  was  hardly  a  leader  of  any  influence  who  remained  friendly  to  President  Chamoun,  and 
political  groups  began  to  assume  a  definite  anti -government  orientation.  Chnmoun's  bid  for  a 
second  term,  illustrated  by  his  attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow  for  presidential  suc¬ 
cession  to  another  term  in  office,  together  with  his  purge  of  traditional  political  leaders,  prob¬ 
ably  acted  as  n  principal  factor  in  the  Insurgency. 

Cold  If  ur  I**ue*  Contribute  to  the  Croirinp  Disaffection 

A  contributing  factor  was  Chnmoun’s  foreign  policy,  which  emphasized  close  collaboration 
with  tho  West  at  a  time  when  most  Arab  governments  nad  adopted  u  strong  neutralist  posture  in 


the  cold  wnr  confrontation,  Chamoun's  support  of  the  pro-Western  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq, 
Nurina-Sald,  in  the  lnttcr'a  quarrel  with  President  Comal  Abdul  Nnaaer  of  Egypt  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  aroused  further  dissatisfaction . 

Opposition  to  Chamoun's  administration  started  ns  early  as  11)55.  with  tho  formation  of  the 
Baghdad  Puct,  when  Lebanon  was  debating  its  stance  toward  this  complex  pro-Western  military 
alliance.  The  first  opposition  spokesman  was  the  Progressive  Socialist  leader,  Kamal  Jumblatt, 
who  accused  the  Charaoun  administration  of  preparing  to  join  the  puet.«  Lebanon  did  not  in  fact 
join  the  Baghdad  Pact,  but  Muslim  suspicions  of  Chamoun's  intentions  were  aroused  over  the 
issue . 

The  combined  Israeli  and  Anglo-Frenoh  attack  on  Egypt  In  the  Suer,  crisis  of  1956  was  also 
the  cause  of  Intense  anti-government  feeling  in  Lebanon.  Chamoun's  refusal  either  to  join  other 
Arab  states  in  active  support  of  Egypt  or  to  break  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain  and  France 
was  the  starting  point  of  a  tragic  sories  of  developments  which  were  to  culminate  in  the  insur¬ 
gency  of  1958. 

Although  no  official  statement  was  issued,  it  was  generally  understood  that  Lebanese  Prime 
Minister  Abdallah  al-Yafi's  cabinet  had  been  sharply  divided  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by- 
Lebanon  in  the  Suez  crisis.  Whereas  Yafi  and  Minister  Without  Portfolio  Sa'ib  Salam  were 
thought  to  have  urged  that  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain  and  France  be  broken  off  almost 
immediately  after  the  Beirut  meeting  of  the  Arab  heads  of  state,  President  Clmmoun  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  resisted  the  pressure  to  break  off  relations  with  the  European  governments.  In 
any  case,  Chamoun  apparently  considered  that  his  ministers  were  deliberately  seeking  to  em¬ 
barrass  him  and  he  accordingly  put  pressure  upon  them  to  resign,  which  they  did. 

The  next  fateful  step  in  the  Lebanese  drama  occurred  on  March  16,  1957,  when  Chamoun 
declared  Lebanon's  adherence  to  the  Eisenhower  doctrine,  under  which  Middle  Eastern  govern¬ 
ments  m  ght  call  upon  the  United  States  to  intervene  militarily  in  their  defense. 


Chamoun '•  Political  Oppotition  Form*  the  United  National  Front 

This  act  closed  the  ranks  of  the  different  factions  of  opposition  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  National  Front  (UNF)  in  April  1957.  The  establishment  of  the  UNF  created  an  im¬ 
pressive  anti-government  force  combining  23  Influential  political  leaders  and  Including  such  men 
as  Sa'ib  Salam,  Kamal  Jumblatt,  Rashid  Karaml,  Husayn  al-Uwayni,  All  al-Bazzl,  Ilyas  al-Khuri, 
Phillipe  Taqla,  Henri  Far'un  and  Ghassan  al-Tuwayni.  The  United  National  Front  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  Najjadah,  National  Organization,  Progressive  Socialist,  Ba'ath,  and  other  political 
factions.  Later,  the  Congress  of  Parties  was  formed  as  a  spokesman  for  all  opposition  views, 
Including  other  anti-government  factions  not  members  of  the  UNF.  The  initial  aim  of  the  UNF 
and  other  anti-government  groups  was  simply  to  oppose  Chamoun's  administration. 
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The  lla'uthinu  drew  heavily  upon  the  support  of  their  strong organisation  in  qyr»«  and  were 
uaalatcd  by  Use  Communist  underground  which  helped  the  Ha  nth  to  organise  and  ...inlater 
rebel  quarters  in  Beirut.  Iho  Najjatlah  also  threw  its  full  weight  in  support  of  the  insurrection, 
And  JumbUtt'a  Progressive  Socialist  party  assumed  a  central  role  in  the  growing  insurgency. 
Finally,  the  Arab  Nationalist  Movement,  which  was  not  a  political  party  hut  a  loose  and  socially 
heterogeneous  movement  of  Muslim  intellectuals  advocating  Arab  union,  aupported  anti¬ 
government  groups. 

President  Chamoun  Wins  at  the  Polls  and  Takes  a  Pro‘We»tern  Position 

General  elections  for  the  Lebanese  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held  in  June  1957  during  a 
critical  period  In  which  several  incidents  and  serious  rioting  occurred.  The  result  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  for  Chamoun  supporters  and  a  correspondingly  heavy  defeat  for  the  UNF  op¬ 
position  parties  led  by  Sa'ih  Snlnm.  It  was  now  widely  believed  that  Chamoun  would  use  what 
the  opposition  called  a  "packed  parliament"  to  amend  the  constitutional  provision  limiting  a 
president  to  n  single  term,  in  order  to  keop  himself  in  office  for  another  six  years,  If  not  for  his 
lifetime,  o 

The  new  cabinet,  formed  on  August  18,  was  led  by  Sami  nl-Suluh  and  Included  the  strongly 
pro  -Western  Charles  Malik  as  foreign  minister.  Whether  Chamoun's  appointment  of  Malik  was 
merely  an  immediate  reaction  to  his  clash  with  Yafi  and  Salam  or  grew  out  of  a  longstanding 
di  ive  to  change  Lebanese  foreign  policy  is  not  clear.  In  any  event,  Malik's  Hwift  and  unqualified 
support  of  the  Elsenhower  doctrine  split  the  country  into  two  hostile  camps.  Among  Arabs  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  was  widely  regarded  as  being  aimed  against  Nasser  and  the  Pan-Arabist 
policy  he  espoused.  Malik’s  decision  violated  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Lebanese  National 
Pact  regarding  foreign  policy,  namely,  that  In  any  international  issue  Lebanon  must  never  side 
with  the  West  against  the  Arab  states. 

INSURGENCY 

The  spark  which  touched  off  armed  conflict  between  the  opposition  forces  and  the  Chamoun 
government  was  the  murder  of  Naslb  al-Mntni,  the  Maronite  Christian  publisher  of  the  left-wing 
newspaper  Telegraf ,  on  May  8,  1958.  On  the  following  day  the  United  National  Front  declared  a 
general  strike  throughout  the  country  and  demanded  the  immediate  resignation  of  President 
Chamoun. 

Aims  and  Early  Operations  of  the  UNF 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  UNF  at  this  stage  of  the  revolt  was  to  bring  about  the  resignation  of 
Chamoun  and  the  holding  of  new  parliamentary  elections,  followed  by  a  reversal  of  the  country's 
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pro-We»tern  alignment.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  denied  oharges  that  they  wanted  to 
unite  Lebanese  territory  with  Nasser's  United  Arab  Ropubllo  und  adopt  a  pro-Soviet  foreign 
policy.  Apparently  enthusiasm  for  Nasser  varied  widely  among  insurgent  gr<ips  and  their 
leaders,  who  were  In  complete  agreement  only  in  their  opposition  to  the  Chamoun  regime. to 

In  the  Initial  phase  of  the  orisls,  the  opposition  consisted  of  both  organised  political  groups 
and  elements  drawn  from  the  streots .  The  insurrection  itself  actually  began  with  rioting  and 
street  warfare  in  the  cities,  and  this  spread  into  the  countryside  near  Tripoli,  Sldon,  Hirmil, 
Baalbek,  and  other  isolated  areas,  ultimately  taking  the  form  of  overt  guerrilla  warfare.  No 
areas  were  under  absolute  Insurgent  control;  however,  most  of  the  old  sector  of  Beirut,  known 
as  al- Baste,  the  al-Mnnsuri  Mosque  area  of  Tripoli,  and  the  Sldon  and  Shuf  areas  to  the  south 
of  Beirut  were  within  tho  insurgents'  sphere  of  Influence . 

As  still  legal  political  parties  In  opposition  to  the  Chamoun  government,  the  Lebanese  in¬ 
surgents  did  not  need  to  develop  a  genuine  underground  organisation.  Many  of  the  functions  of 
an  underground  were  performed  quite  openly  by  the  opposition  groups  brought  together  by  the 
UNF. 

Psychological  warfare,  for  example,  Wtf  carried  on  by  open  as  well  as  clandestine  mass 
media .  Insurgent  propaganda  was  expressed  In  two  important  Beirut  newspapers .  ai-Slyaaah 
and  Beirut  al-Masa.  The  insurgent  Voice  of  Free  Lebanon  began  broadcasting  on  May  16,  1958. 
Through  continuous  broadcasts  the  Lebanese  people  were  called  upon  to  revolt  against  President 
Chamoun,  who  was  branded  a  criminal  and  "a  stooge  of  Western  imperialism."  In  June  1958,  in 
Beirut,  the  Najjadah  Party  established  a  new  radio  station,  the  Voice  of  Arablsm,  which  trans¬ 
mitted  in  Arabic,  French,  English,  and  Armenian.  In  late  August,  a  third  anti-government  radio 
station,  the  Voice  of  the  Revolution,  appeared  in  Beirut.  Press  and  radio  propaganda  from  Cairo 
and  Damascus  was  also  very  important  in  fanning  the  flames  of  insurgency  in  Lebanon. 

Sporadic  acts  of  terrorism  were  committed  in  many  Lebanese  cities  during  the  summer  of 
1958.  Terrorists  working  for  the  insurgents  succeeded  in  infiltrating  government-controlled 
areas,  planting  bombs  and  dynamite,  and  generally  creating  chaotic  conditions  .  Although  at  the 
peak  of  insurgent  activity  as  many  as  50  explosions  took  place  daily,  the  number  of  casualties 
remained  small .  It  appears  that  bombs  and  explosives  were  planted  only  when  It  was  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  premises  were  vacant. 

Insurgent »'  Military  Organization  and  Leadership 

The  military  organization  of  the  insurgents  remained  loose  and  decentralized .  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  rebellion  there  were  three  separate  commands,  later  unified  under  Mu'ln  Hammud . 
After  the  arrest  of  Hammud,  Sa'ib  Salam  assumed  chairmanship  and  formed  a  number  of  com¬ 
mittees,  including  a  Finance  Committee  headed  by  Husayn  al-Uwayni. 
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In  Tripoli,  the  leadership  of  the  Insurgency  was  taken  over  by  Rashid  Karnml,  who  estab¬ 
lished  an  eight-man  Central  Command  to  make  poltoy  decisions  and  direct  local  Insurgent  ac¬ 
tivities.  as  well  as  an  Executive  Committee,  headed  by  Tnl'at  Karim,  and  a  Revolutionary 
Court 

In  Sldon,  the  Insurgency  was  controlled  by  Maruf  Sand,  with  Salah  3a 'ad  acting  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser  and  subordinate.  Various  committees  such  ns  Finance,  Ordnance,  Internal  Secu¬ 
rity,  and  Publicity  were  established. 

In  the  Shut  area,  Kama!  Jumblatt  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  insurgents,  who  constituted 
the  best  organized  anti-government  force.  It  has  heen  claimed  that  they  were  trained  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  military  muteriel  by  Syrian  army  officers.  Jumblatt  established  various  adminis¬ 
trative  units,  with  his  home  town,  al-Mukatarah,  as  hla  base  of  operations. 

In  the  Baallxsk  and  Hirmil  areas  there  was  no  unified  command.  Here  the  leadership  was 
divided  among  several  local  political  leaders,  with  little  or  no  coordination. 

Internal  Support:  Recruitment ,  Training,  and  Logiitin 

The  Communists  sided  with  the  insurgents  but  their  help  was  seldom  sought;  to  most  rebel 
leaders,  the  Communists  proved  to  be  an  embarrassing  ally,  u  While  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Muslims  supported  the  insurgency,  the  Christian  population  was  split,  with  some  Christians 
aiding  the  insurgents  or  at  least  remaining  neutral  in  the  struggle. 

There  were  apparently  no  regular  recruiting  centers .  In  general,  recruits  were  drawn  from 
the  population  living  in  rebel-dominated  areas  in  the  cities  and  from  the  followers  of  chiefs  m 
the  countryside.  Most  rural  inhabitants  supported  their  traditional  leaders,  and  cases  of  indi¬ 
viduals  changing  allegiance  were  extremely  rare . 

While  some  of  the  recruits  received  limited  military  training,  there  is  no  evidence  of  elab¬ 
orate  training  camps  in  any  of  the  Insurgent  areas.  Political  indoctrination  of  the  insurgent 
fighting  force  was  conducted  through  mass  media  controlled  by  the  rebels  and  by  word-of-mouth 
communication  from  tribal  chiefs  sympathetic  to  the  insurgents . 

Local  logistic  support  varied  from  one  Insurgent  sector  to  anoth  r.  In  the  cities  of  Beirut, 
Tripoli,  and  Sidon  there  were  a  number  of  fixed  bases.  The  equipment  t  the  rebels  consisted 
of  rifles,  machineguns,  mortars,  grenades,  and  bazookas.  Initially  rebel  forces  in  Beirut  suf¬ 
fered  a  shortage  of  ummunilion.  but  the  insurgent  leadership  later  established  a  workshop  in 
Beirut  which  produced  arms  and  ammunition.  Additional  weapons  were  captured  from  loyalist 
forces . 


External  Support  for  the  Imurgentt— Advantage*  and  Diiadvantaget 

Most  of  the  insurgents'  external  aid  come  from  the  United  Arab  Republic— Egypt  and  Syria. 
President  Chamoun  claimed  that  Lebanese  insurgent  forces  were  trained  by  Syrian  military 
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officers.  Ho  further  alleged  that  recruitment  officea  wore  established  in  Damascus  under  tho 
direction  of  Bourhnne  Adham,  a  Syrian  army  of  floor,  and  In  Homs  undor  tho  direction  of  Abdul 
Hakim,  unother  Syrian  officer.  The  government  also  accused  tho  Syrians  and  Egyptians  <*!'  fur¬ 
nishing  the  rebels  with  military  materiel,  volunteers,  and  about  200  million  Syrian  pounds. n 
The  material  nld  furnished  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  tho  insurgents  appears  to  have  been 
effective  mainly  in  the  Baalbek  and  Hirmll  areas. 

The  moat  importunl  result  of  external  aid  may  have  been  to  raise  the  moralo  of  the  rebel 
forces .  It  did  not  appreciably  change  the  course  of  the  Insurgency,  but  it  did  enable  the  Chamoun 
government  to  make  political  capital  of  the  fact  that  some  aid  had  been  given,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Untied  States  that  Lebanon  wae  In  danger  of  being  invaded  by  the  United  .Arab  Republic 
and  pro-Soviet  factions.  United  Nations  representatives  In  Lebanon  did  not  support  the  Chamoun 
government  in  its  charges  of  UAR  involvement. 

Military  Operation* 

Insurgent  strategy  and  tactics  differed  from  one  area  to  another.  In  tho  cities,  fighting  was 
largely  confined  to  sporadic  street  clashes,  planting  time  bombs,  and  throwing  hand  grenades. 

In  Beirut  the  only  heavy'  fighting  occurred  in  mid-June  when  the  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  burned  and  that  of  the  President  subjected  to  heavy  fire .  In  Tripoli  fighting  assumed  greater 
intensity;  the  city  became  a  virtual  battlefield,  with  heavy  shelling  by  the  insurgents  and  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  machlneguns.  In  the  countryside  a  few  pitched  battles  were  fought,  with  official 
buildings,  installations,  and  police  outposta  as  targets. 

The  rebels  held  several  strategically  important  positions,  such  as  Mount  Lebanon,  which 
was  very  difficult  to  attack  but  relatively  easy  to  defend .  Here  Jumblatt's  forces  could  harass 
loyalist  attackers  almost  at  will.  Similarly,  the  robels  were  strong,  if  not  very  well  coordi¬ 
nated,  along  the  Syrian  border,  across  which  they  got  supplies  and  reinforcements.  This  made 
it  nearly  impossible  for  the  government  to  quell  the  insurgents  in  this  ares . 

The  most  important  battles  occurred  early  In  the  insurgency,  at  Bayt  al-Dln  between  May 
13  and  16,  at  Fraydls  on  June  9  and  10,  ana  when  Jumhlatt  attempted  to  occupy  Beirut  on  June  30, 
During  the  period  of  June  30-July  5,  Jumbiatt  mounted  a  major  offensive  centered  upon  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Qubr  Shmui  and  the  Beirut  International  Airport  near  the  capital .  With  the  defeat  of 
Jumblatt's  forces  in  early  July,  the  military  action  of  the  insurgency  was  virtually  ended,  al¬ 
though  political  intrigues  continued  throughout  the  summer. 

Exce:  t  in  the  Shuf  sector,  the  Lebanese  insurgency  was  teas  than  a  full -scale  civil  war,  but 
it  was  definitely  more  than  street  rioting  and  mass  demonstrations. 
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fiuurjgmi  tttrrnffik  »*  Unknown,  and  (imuaillM  Remain  Etti  motet 

It  In  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  tho  insurgent  forces,  however,  the  Insurgents 
had  tho  support  of  most  jf  the  inhabitant*  In  rebel-controlled  areas,  There  are  indications  that 
Tripoli  had  the  largest  insurgent  force.  In  tho  cities,  rebel  strength  declined  with  the  passage 
of  time.  In  the  countryside,  however,  where  rebel  chiefs  appeared  to  have  succeeded  In  re¬ 
cruiting  moat  u.ulo  adults  of  military  ugc,  Insurgent  forces  continued  to  gain  strength  with  the 
progress  of  the  insurgency,  it 

There  arc  no  reliable  figures  available  on  insurgent  casualties;  only  occasional  communi¬ 
ques  on  Insurgent  clashes  with  government  forces  were  issued,  with  each  side  giving  a  different 
estimate  of  casualties.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  number  of  insurgent 
dead  and  vmunded  for  the  entire  period  did  not  exceed  3,000  and  might  b»  closer  to  2,000. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  first  clashes  between  government  forces  and  the  Insurgents  occurred  in  Tripoli  on 
May  0,  1958,  hut  it  was  not  until  May  12,  when  violence  reached  Beirut,  that  the  Chamoun  gov¬ 
ernment  seemed  to  huve  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  By  that  time,  barricades  had 
gone  up  in  most  of  the  principal  towns,  dividing  government-held  areas  from  rebel-controlled 
zones.  Although  bomb  explosions  and  sporadic  bursts  of  gunfire  became  daily  occurrences, 
there  were  at  first  no  serious  confrontations  between  loyalist  forces  and  the  Insurgents.  The 
outbreak  of  armed  insurgency  nevertheless  soon  reduced  the  government  to  a  state  of  political 
chaos  and  military  paralysis. 

President  Chamoun  attempted  to  win  support  from  the  Christian  element  of  the  population 
by  putting  the  crisis  in  a  Muslim-Christlan  context,  Most  of  the  Mnronite  clergy  and  a  majority 
of  the  Christinas  generally  supported  the  government  throughout  the  rebellion.  Some  Christian 
leaders,  however,  sided  with  the  insurgents,  and  others  remained  neutral.  The  Mnronite  Pa¬ 
triarch ,  tor  example,  wtthhefd  his  support  of  the  Chamoun  regime  and  insisted  on  a  negotiated 
settlement  with  the  insurgents.  *« 


The  Army't  Rob  a *  Neutral  Arbitrator 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  commander  of  the  7,000-man  Lebanese  army,  Gen. 
Fuad  C'hehab,  had  warned  President  Chamoun  that,  In  the  event  of  such  an  insurgency ,  the  army 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  resist  double  pressures  from  outside  the  country  and  fmm  rebel 
agitation  Inside  the  country.  Chehab  feared  lhat  if  his  army — itself  balanced  precariously  be¬ 
tween  Christian  and  Muslim  troops — participated  in  this  civil  fight,  it  would  actually  fall  apart. is 
By  withholding  full  support  from  the  government,  Chehab  may  have  actually  contributed  indirectly 
to  the  outLreak  of  the  rebellion.  Once  violence  began,  the  army,  regarding  the  crisis  as  a  power 
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struggle  among  |K>llUoians,  refuted  to  commit  Ueolf  to  either  eido.  It  assumed  instead  the  role 
of  arbitrator  bolweon  the  government  end  the  opposition,  trying  to  protect  both  aides  from  total 
defeat  and  to  minimise  the  auope  of  hostilities. 

Only  when  Insurgent  attacks  became  too  intense  did  the  army  and  air  force  Intervene,  but 
they  never  put  themsolveo  at  the  complete  dtepoaal  of  President  Chamoun.  For  example,  when 
rebel  forces  threatened  the  Beirut  International  Airport  In  oarly  June,  the  army  went  into  action 
and  carried  the  day  for  the  counterinsurgent  aide .  Army  unite  also  saw  action  against  the  in¬ 
surgent*  in  Tripoli.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  in  Beirut,  army  unite  prevented  the  police  from  en¬ 
tering  rebel  sectors  of  the  capital.  The  army  also  Imposed  strict  press  censorship— which 
allowed  the  press  to  criticise  both  sides,  but  not  the  army. 

The  Government  Depends  on  Paramilitary  Forces 

Because  of  the  army's  neutrality,  the  counterinsurgents  faced  acute  military  problems.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  poorly  trnined  and  equipped  gendarmes,  the  government  had  at  ita  disposal  only  loyalist 
civilians  who  had  been  hastily  organised  into  paramilitary  units.  Coordination  of  these  foroes 
was  difficult . 

Counterinsurgent  forces  consisted  of  the  Phalanges  Libanaiees,  the  Parti  Populaire  Syrlen, 
a  few  Druses,  and  other  pro-Chamoun  elements,  who  were  organised  to  fight  for  the  government 
in  the  countryside,  together  with  the  gendarmes  of  the  national  police  force,  which  was  generally 
loyal  to  the  government  during  the  crisis.  The  major  figures  were  Naim  Mughabghab;  Majid 
Arslan,  Minister  of  Defense;  Pierre  Jumayytl,  leader  of  the  Phalanges  Llbanaiaes;  Qahtan  Ham- 
adah;  and  PPS  leader  Asad  al-Aahqar.  These  men  were  politicians  who  led  their  followers  in 
support  of  the  Chamoun  administration . 

The  militant  Christian  and  pro-Chamoun  party  of  Pierre  Jumayyll,  Phalanges  Llbanaiaes, 
had  a  total  of  about  40,000  members  and  sympathisers,  but  few  of  these  had  any  military  training. 
Though  not  particularly  useful  in  field  operations,  the  Phalangists  were  active  in  Beirut  and 
other  cities,  where  they  erected  barricades  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  street  fighting. 

Asad  al-Ashqar's  militant  and  disciplined  Parti  Populaire  Syrlen,  which  backed  Chamoun 
against  their  common  enemies,  had  some  3,000  armed  and  well-trained  men  in  the  field  and  has 
been  called  the  backbone  of  the  loyalist  forces .  The  PPS  received  its  weapons  from  Iraq  and 
Lebanese  army  supply  depots  and  had  a  well-established  training  center  at  Nabi  Uthmant®  until 
rebel  attacks  broke  up  the  camp.  There  was  a  serious  political  problem  involved  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  use  of  PPS  troops,  however,  since  most  of  the  regular  army  personnel  thoroughly 
disliked  the  PPS  and  distrusted  its  political  leadership 

An  Estimate  of  Pro-Government  Strengths  and  Casualties 

Total  troop  strength  of  counterinsurgent  forces  has  been  placed  at  around  6,000,  including 
2,000  gendarmes,  3,000  PPS  fighting  men,  and  about  1,000  others.  In  actual  battles,  however, 
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the  number  of  pro-government  force*  often  exceeded  these  figure*.  For  example,  Chore  were 
some  if, 000  loyalists  involved  in  the  defense  of  the  Beirut  International  Airport,  including  gon- 
durmes  and  ?PS  troop*,  with  some  Iraqi  and  Jordanian  members;  ns  the  buttle  progressed, 
moro  than  1.000  soldier*  from  the  regular  Lebanese  srmy  Joined  In  on  the  counterinsurgent 
side. 

The  exact  number  of  counterinsurgent  casualties  1*  not  known.  However,  the  following 
figures  were  publicized  for  u  fow  of  the  conflicts  which  took  place .  In  the  first  riots  that  broke 
out  in  Tripoli,  following  the  murder  of  al-Mutnl.  the  official  casualty  figures  listed  1!)  dead  and 
110  injured  from  May  i)  to  May  11.  Loyalist  casualties  in  Tripoli  during  the  reliellion  were 
U18  killed  and  several  hundred  wounded,  moro  titan  reltel  casualties  there.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Beirut  International  Airport,  claims  of  300  Loyalists  killed  or  wounded  were  made,  while  some 
observers  felt  casualties  were  far  smitllei  These  figures,  however,  were  not  denied  by  the 
government .  > 

Operaliont  of  the  Army  and  Paramilitary  Forres 

The  military  tactics  of  dte  counterinsurgents  were  ndnpted  to  the  local  situation.  In  the 
cities,  the  gendarmes  nnd  Phnlnngists  were  used  to  enforce  curfews,  make  arrests,  erect  bar¬ 
ricades.  and  otherwise  control  the  population  and  protect  government  positions.  Police  units 
were  sometimes  employed  tactically  against  relwi-hcld  sectors.  In  Beirut,  where  heavy  fighting 
begun  in  mid  June,  the  army  used  aircraft  to  reeonnolter  rebel  ureas  but  at  the  sumo  time 
denied  the  police  free  access  to  these  nrens.  The  government  expelled  several  thousand  Syrians 
whom  it  accused  of  aiding  the  insurgents.  Only  in  Tripoli  was  there  heavy  fighting  involving 
the  regulnr  army. 

In  the  countryside,  n  few  pitched  I  Kittles  were  fought  in  which  tanks,  automatic  weapons, 
machlneguns,  and  mortars  were  used  by  Ixjth  sides.  When  the  regular  army  did  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fighting,  as  in  the  battles  of  Fraydis  and  Ayn  Za halts  on  June  9  and  10  and  at  the 
International  Airport,  armored  columns  nnd  air  support  were  made  available  to  the  counter- 
insurgents 

In  the  Shuf  area,  the  government  organized  a  paramilitary  force  consisting  of  gendarmes 
nnd  civilian  loyalists  to  opjiose  Jumblatt's  insurgent  force.  Here  the  supporters  of  Chamoun  and 
the  followers  of  Christian  chiefs  who  saw  the  insurgency  ns  a  religious  war  were  equipped  with 
rifles,  automatic  weapons,  armored  cars,  artillery,  and  various  military  transport  vehicles 
which  they  received  from  local  army  supply  depots. 

The  official  radio  network  was  at  the  government's  disposal,  and  this  medium  was  used  to 
jam  inflammatory  broadcasts  from  Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  well  us  to  broad¬ 
cast  counterinsurgent  propaganda .  Syrian  and  Egyptian  newspapers  were  also  banned,  and 
strict  censorship  of  the  Lebanese  press  was  enforced  by  the  army,  which  looked  with  disfavor 
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on  the  extremists  of  either  side.  Two  pro-government  newspapers  which  wore  permitted  by  the 
army  to  operate  throughout  the  summer  were  the  Voice  of  Keform,  published  by  the  PP8,  und  the 
Votue  of  Lebanon,  controlled  by  tho  Phalnnglats. 

The  Government  Seeks  External  Support 

Lacking  the  means  of  militarily  ending  the  Inaorgenuy,  the  government  was  forced  to  choose 
another  course  of  action.  Since  It  reprded  the  Insurgency  as  a  domestic  governmental  crlaia 
Into  which  foreign  Arab  Interest*  had  Injected  themselves,  the  government  attempted  to  find  out¬ 
side  aid  to  help  it  regain  control  of  the  situation.  Claiming  massive  intervention  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  In  support  of  the  rebels,  Lebanon  complained  first  to  the  Arab  League  and  later 
to  the  United  Mat  Iona. 

As  the  Lebanese  crisis  became  the  focus  of  tho  oold  war,  It  acquired  all  the  attributes  that 
have  characterized  East- West  confrontations.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  denounced  the 
insurgency  as  a  Communist  plot  designed  to  compromise  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Lebanon . 

The  Soviet  Union  responded  by  blaming  the  entire  crisis  on  "Western  imperialism,"  particularly 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  The  United  Arab  Republic  sharply 
denounced  the  Western  powers,  accusing  them  of  instigating  turmoil  In  Lebanon.  India  sup¬ 
ported  the  position  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the  United  Nations,  as  did  Burma,  Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia,  other  neutralist  powers . 

The  United  Nation s  Investigates 

In  early  June,  the  U.N .  Security  Council  sent  a  team  of  observers  Into  the  country  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges  of  the  Lebanese  government.  Composed  of  U.N.  representatives  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Canada,  India,  and  other  neutral  nations,  the 
United  Nations  Observer  Group  In  Lebanon  (UNOGIL)  arrived  on  June  12  and  remained  until 
November.  The  team  of  several  hundred  U.N.  observers,  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Odd  Bull  of 
Norway  and  former  Ecuadoran  President  Galo  Plaza,  set  about  its  mission  of  Investigating 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  foreign  Influences  in  the  country,  by  patrolling  government- held 
roads  and  areas  and  making  air  reconnaissance  flights  over  rebel  areas . 

By  mid- July  the  U.N.  observers  had  pined  freedom  of  acceas  throughout  the  country, 
Including  rebel  ureas,  and  were  able  to  report  that  they  had  found  no  hard  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  massive  infiltration  and  arms-smuggling  across  the  Syrian  border  which  the  Chamoun  gov¬ 
ernment  had  charged.  U.N.  Secrt ,;u  v  j  ..eral  Dag  Hammarskjold  reported  that  the  Lebanese 
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question  was,  by  and  large,  an  internal  matter. 

By  this  time,  the  military  phase  of  the  insurpney  was  virtually  over,  but  the  political 
crisis  continued  unabated,  with  the  Insurgents  now  demanding  the  immediate  resignation  of 
Chamoun,  although  the  government  had  already  announced  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  violence 
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tluit  U  had  no  Intention  of  asking  for  u  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  the  President  a  second 
form  In  office . 

A  Vmp  in  Iraq  Involrer  I  hr  United  Slain  and  (ireai  Britain  in  Lebane  re  (ri*i* 

In  the  midst  of  this  pnilticul  deadlock,  n  swift  nnd  unexpected  turn  of  events  In  Bnghdud  In¬ 
troduced  n  new  factor  Into  the  Lebanese  crisis,  when  the  pro-Western  Iraqi  government  ol  Nurl 
us-SsId  was  overthrown  by  n  military  coup  which  In  Western  eyes  threatened  the  stAblltty  of  the 
entire  Middle  East.  Throughout  the  1950’s,  Nurl  nl-Sntd  had  been  the  only  prominent  Arab 
leader  to  oppose  Nasser.  The  revolution  In  Iraq  svns  viewed  by  the  U.S.  nnd  British  govern¬ 
ments  ns  the  opening  gambit  In  Nasser’s  drive  to  climinnte  their  Interestn  from  the  Middle  East 
nnd  to  Incorporate  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Iraq  Into  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Chnmoun  government  had  appealed  to  the  United  States  on  several  occasions  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  nnd  even  direct  intervention  under  the  Elsenhower  doctrine,  on  the  grounds  that 
Lebanon’s  territorial  integrity  and  national  Independence  were  threatened  by  foreign  forces.  In 
the  wake  of  the  sudden  revolutionary  upheaval  in  Iraq,  the  United  Status  nnd  Britain  decided  to 
uct.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  15,  U  S,  forces,  which  had  been  concentrated  in  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater  since  May,  began  landing  in  the  Beirut  urea.  Simultaneously,  2,500  British 
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troops  were  flown  (o  ’Amman,  cnpitul  of  Jordun,  to  stabilize  the  adjacent  area. 

The  U.S.  Cum  mil  men  l  in  Lebanon 

Taking  the  position  that  the  government  headed  by  President  Chnmoun  was  Lebanon's  legiti¬ 
mate  political  authority,  the  United  States  used  its  military  power  to  protect  the  regime  from 
violent  overthrow,  but  at  the  same  time  it  employed  diplomatic  nnd  political  pressures  on  Leba¬ 
nese  lenders  to  bring  ubout  a  solution  to  the  governmental  crisis  acceptable  to  both  sides.  Pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  this  delicate  task  wns  entrusted  to  Under  Secretary  oi  State  Robert 
Murphy,  whom  President  Eisenhower  sent  to  Lebanon  as  his  special  political  representative, 
Murphy  urged  Chumoun— whom  he  found  a  "tired  and  worried  man,"  fearful  of  assassination  and 
a  virtual  Helf-made  prisoner  for  the  past  G7  days— to  hold  a  presidential  election  without  delay: 

und,  in  a  series  of  meetings,  he  reassured  insurgent  leaders  that  the  U.S.  presence  wns  not  to 
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support  Chnmoun  personally 

The  overall  mission  of  U  S,  forces  in  Lebanon  wus  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  property  of 

Americans  there,  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Lebanese  government,  protect  its  members,  and 

provide  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  country.  U.S.  President  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  wished 
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to  demonstrate  U.S.  willingness  to  act  in  support  of  Us  Mewls. 
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( i.S.  Commander*.  Hetulion*  With  Lebane*e.  Strength,  Catualtie*,  and  Cm I 

Although  the  Luba  no  mo  Insurgents  bitterly  denounced  the  landing  and  threatened  to  meet  the 
Amurionne  with  armed  force,  the  military  operation  proceeded  pence  fully  und  without  phyidoal 
rweietanco.  Wiien  the  Lebanese  army  commander,  Uon.  Fuad  Chehab,  demanded  that  the  11,8, 
marines  remain  abnurd  ship,  Marine  Commander  Britt .  den.  Sidney  Scott  Wudo  postponed  de¬ 
ployment  for  one  hour,  while  U.S,  Ambassador  Uobort  M,  McCllntock  and  Adm.  James  L.  Hol¬ 
loway,  Jr.,  in  overall  command  of  the  Lebanese  operation,  met  with  General  Chehab  and  other 
Lclmnose  representatives  to  work  out  a  compromise  on  details  of  the  landing-  It  was  decided 
that  U,S.  forces  would  secure  and  remain  in  the  port  nroa  of  Beirut  and  a  xone  around  the 
Beirut  International  Airport  and  along  a  communication*  corridor  botween  those  points. 

delations  with  the  Lebanese  people  were  generally  good,  despite  the  high  degree  of  tension 

in  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  the  country.  The  U.S,  air  force  dropped  a  million  leaflets  through- 
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out  the  country  explaining  why  American  forces  were  In  Lebanon.  The  Lebanese  army  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  buffer  between  American  forces  and  the  insurgents,  especially  in  the  al-Bssta  area 
of  Beirut.  Cooperation  between  U.S.  and  Lebanese  forces  was  symbolised  in  the  Joint  teams  of 
American  and  Lebanese  military  personnel  which  began  patrolling  the  city  within  a  fow  days 
after  the  landing.  Later,  the  United  States  held  a  series  of  field  exercises  in  whloh  Lebanese 
officers  and  soldiers  were  Included  as  observers  for  training  purposes . 

From  an  initial  landing  force  of  some  5,000,  the  total  number  of  U.S.  troops  In  Lebanon 
reached  almost  15,000  by  the  middle  of  August.  Of  these,  about  6,000  were  marines  and  more 
than  8,000  were  In  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams.  The  operation 
wns  efficiently  conducted  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  successful  show  of  military  force  to 
accomplish  a  political  objective .  With  the  exception  of  one  American  killed  by  a  sniper  bullet, 
there  were  no  casualties  among  U.S.  forces.  These  remained  in  ^ebanon  until  October:  the 

last  troops  and  tanks  were  withdrawn  on  tho  25th.  The  cost  of  this  102-day  operation  has  been 
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set  at  $200  million. 

Other  External  Aaaittance 

According  to  the  claims  of  Lebanese  insurgents,  the  Chamoun  regime  received  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  military  aid,  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  also  from  Great  Britain,  Turkey, 

Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Bahrain.  The  facts  are  not  clear,  but  it  appears  that  whatever  military  aid 
may  have  been  given  the  counterinsurgents  by  these  latter  countries  was  negligible.  Most  of  the 
foreign  assistance  was  in  the  form  of  unofficial  volunteers  from  Arab  countries,  along  with  a 
small  amount  of  weapons  and  ammunition.  Foreign  military  casualties  have  been  listed  as  55 
Bahrainis,  32  Jordanians,  and  17  Iraqis. 
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Tht*  ( rhi*  timtn  B  hr*  iivnvrnl  <  hrbnh  It  KliMrtl  IVeefifenf 

Aa  (hi*  military  orient  nlinlml  limit* r  the  etnhlli/lim  eltW)  of  Hit*  U  H  troop*,  the  itovern* 
went  ooniinopd  un  vflorta  <0  dval  with  ih»>  imUttvid  erfMi*, -effort*  whirl*  luul  Inf^iin  11  m  early  a* 
Mm  JV .  when  Hr  inn*  Minimal*  Hand  til -MtiHth  imnounml  Hint  ihv  itovernmvnl  «ll<l  w»i  Intend  to 
ttrvw*  l**i'  t'hamomi'*  i*t* -oU*t*( Ion  In  pni'limnvnt ,  Rvalwma  Hu* t  t»|>|K>HlUo»*  to  Cltmnoun  utlll  lay 
*1  ttw  i' *Hit  i*(  iln>  nieuritvnvy,  mod*  rale  leader*  of  parliament,  the  army,  nml  the  Uielnoee  com* 
nun*  It*  reaotwd  tu  Iti’liiit  iiUml  Hu*  pivot  inn  *;(  a  now  ohlel  of  alate  who  would  have  the  *up|x>rt  of 
Imth  Kiivpi'iinivitt  mill  oppoxtHon  element*  When  the  Maronlte  l‘ntrlim»h  huki^nUhI  (lie  eamll- 
dnr\  11I  Ue i*  Kund  Cltehnh,  tliv  Maronlte  t'hrlellan  vommantler  In  olilei  of  the  neutral  army, 
moderate*  on  Uilh  *•  lilt*  h  ut  Dip  votit  rove  ray  were  altl*  lo  *up|mrt  hla  vnmllrtaoy,  Chohnh  even¬ 
tually  ititl'Pvrt  in  ctii  *  >il  waa  pIpoIpiI  on  .Inly  .11,  lil&H,  by  a  4*  to  V  vole  In  the  Chamber  n|  Depu- 
lira 

Tin  rivet  ion  ut  i true  ml  i 'In* hnl*  wiili  the  aopport  of  both  pim^uovernninnt  and  opponlllon 
me  mime*  oi  |tai|imnvni  oeheeed  In  a  trniialttnnnl  period  rtai'lnii  whtvh  moderate  element*  nrnrt- 
tialh  renamed  eonirol  of  the  Hlloaltoa  Cen<**e«hlp  amt  eurlew  ypjti'ivllona  weeo  llftnd,  the 
mow  in  I  air  flit*  111  partial  t'lfvt  1  Hlnt't*  May  waa  tutlled  off,  and  the  evonemH'  ll.v  of  Dip  noun  try 
i*>*nn  to  rt>  hi  in  to  aormal.  H\  Ihp  nthldlo  »,*  Aukuui,  iIip  ftrat  *Umv  of  a  phaaed  withdrawal  of 
Ann  I'lt'iii*  troop*  U'aaa 

01  rum  im*  umusioxs 

Utmernl  I'hiduth  took  Ha*  oath  an  President  til  thti  l.elmavae  Uepublle  on  ft,  |>temlx*r  Jib  In 
tun  laioiunral  adder**  he  n|i|*t*a|pil  for  mllv  a  moan  thn  vurloua  iHUlloim  of  the  |xi|Hil«Uon,  derlai'.* 
out  that  there  i\i>o|*l  la*  "an  vtototx  mill  no  vuntpdxlied’  and  dial  l.plmnon  mom  alrlvu  toward  a 
Hlltiiition  'Inn  iviiold  l.otldate  ilm  withdrawal  o|  lorelnn  (roups,  Imprtiv*  relation*  with  hoc  six- 
tvr  Aral*  eoimirtex  an>l  re  »lnre  tlu*  aattonal  economy  01  ilu*  country  Appointed  Prime  Modeler 
li>  tlu*  i\i‘ *v  President  MohIoiI  Kat'innl,  the  loader  of  the  Immruencv  In  Tripoli.  formvtl  a  enblmd 
ilrawo  l*oib  u'tia*  mvniiitu'H  ol  t|*v  <'pt**>*i)ion  and  Iroin  motlrraie  elements 

)  •  n-.it  .t'HVMimui  who  ur*»o*ed  otiuina  i'hamooii'a  *up|H>fter*  by  t'Uehnti'*  choice  of  "a  mm* 
from  thv  ftatTlvatlva."  aa  they  termed  Karmnl.  and  on  tteplembar  ya  they  valletl  f**r  the  omilmua- 
hot*  i.f  the  Konvrol  strike  ut  o  prutest  uauinm  thv  **«•**  aovemment.  Hy  thl*  d»*v,  howevev,  A*»h 
n«<loiutU*l»  writ  ansluu*  l.n  0  Nplilvmvnt  to  t  .•)«*!*. u*  limy  had  achieved  their  ma'n  ohJevUve, 
'.lo.  1*  was  t. •  nit  \.>nt  t  lutinnor,  from  l*ovtan  nnothvr  ivrin  in  olln  v  and  to  aevurt*  l.vhnnim'*  reji*' - 
illation  i  i  Du  l.iHt  nb.  \*v»  rtot  ti  tnv  )h*  u.'tot«*r  I  •  Karan*)  lornw*)  a  new  t  milnion  nt*vernntent 
loiisiHtiii^  oi  tvmlvm  Iron*  '*i)l*  Hi*l‘*s  *»f  d*e  ronflo  t 
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Retain  I  ion  of  the  lime*  anti  'tnminatian  of  the  C,S,  Role 

This  brought  |>«n  eft  between  the  two  contending  factions,  uml  the  Lelwncse  oriel*  on  me  to  an 
oml.  The  new  Karami  government  renounced  the  Ktsenhower  doctrine,  end  dlplnmutlo  rclntlonn 
with  the  United  Arnh  Republic  wt  '«  restored.  Tho  Indcixmdenre  of  Lelmnon  wne  reaffirmed, 
and  kgypt’s  Alalul  Nasser  publloly  dented  nny  wish  to  unite  Lelmnon  with  thu  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic,  unless  l\v  (ho  voluntnry  nnd  genuine  dent l re  of  the  l.ebnneeo  people.  Rv  tlw  end  of  October, 
the  Inst  American  troops  had  toft  Dei  rut, 

The  presence  of  U.B,  troops  In  Lebanon  luring  the  uriala  summer  of  1008  has  generally 
(wen  regarded  ue  having  had  a  positive  influence  on  the  course  of  events.  Troop  conduct  was 
exemplary,  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  both  military  nnd  political  officers  gave  evidence  of 
U.H,  abilities  to  play  a  difficult  role  in  a  complex  case  of  counterinsurgency .  U.8,  policy  and 
actions  to  restore  peace  ami  order  demonstrated  both  that  the  United  Staten  could  take  a  gen¬ 
uinely  realistic  attitude  and  that  it  was  not  imperialistic.  On  the  one  hand,  U.S,  forces  were 
never  used  in  tactical  operations  against  the  rebels  nor  did  they  support  Chamoun's  ambitions 
for  a  second  term:  on  the  other  hand,  they  sh  od  by  to  protect  the  l«gal  government  in  ita  capital 
city  oi  Beirut,  tn  this  reaped,  the  U.S.  military  role  waa  analogous  to  that  of  the  Lebaneac 
army,  The  United  States  thus  exercised  a  decisive  effect  as  a  mediator  by  imposing  a  cooling- 
off  psrlod  on  the  violent  pnaa'ons  of  both  aidea.  During  thla  period  the  contending  factions 
found  •  community  of  Interests,  not  the  lease  of  which  was  a  growing  desire  for  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  force »  from  ibelr  country  and  a  return  to  "bustnes  '•  usual"  conditions . 

Economic  tiffed*  of  the  Inwrgeney  anH  the  Continuation  of  Coder  lying  Polltirol  fames 

The  Lebanese  insurrection  had  paralysed  production  in  the  agricultural  and  Industrial  sec¬ 
tors  of  tho  economy  nnd  caused  a  complete  breakdown  of  trade.  Tourism,  the  backbone  of  the 
Lebanese  economy,  suffered  a  considerable  setback,  Communication  facilities  were  destroyed 
and  public  property  lutd  suffered  much  damage.  Between  tf.QOO  and  3,00.1  Lebanese  had  been 
killed  ami  injured  in  the  rioting  and  flouting  that  took  place  in  the  five  months  of  tho  insurgency . 

bt  the  long  run.  Lebanon  may  find  itself  again  In  a  crisis.  The  political  settlement  that 
ended  the  insurgency  was  brought  about  mainly  by  outside  pressures,  and  there  was  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  ttw>  problems  underlying  tlw  insurgency  would  be  solved  by  the  new  government  Re¬ 
ligious,  political,  and  social  tensions  remained  high,  and  the  socioeconomic  grievances  of  the 
Muslims  were  not  satisfied.  Mutual  mistrust  between  Christians  and  Muslims  has  not  been 
completely  allayed.  There  is  no  aoubt  that  there  has  long  existed  in  Lebanon  a  considerable 
body  of  Christian  opinion  with  genuine,  deeply  rooted  reservations  concerning  Its  relations  with 
the  Arab  hinterland  it  is  also  certain  that  there  existed  In  the  itiftO's  between  Arab  nationalists 
In  Lebanon  and  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  the  same  interaction  ami  community  of  feeling  that 

it 

existed  Iwtween  N«ss*>r  ,uul  l*nn- Arab  nationalists  elsewhere 


However,  there  li>  no  Indication  or  proof  (hat  the  Aral)  nationalist*  In  Lebanon  wore  unaware 
of  that  country's  unique  itositlon  In  the-  Arab  world,  nor  la  there  evidence  to  indicate  that  I.eba- 
noao  Arab  nationalists  generally  desired  or  worked  to  bring  about  Leluinon's  union  with  Egypt 
and  Syria,  This  la  not  surprising,  for  even  an  attempted  merger  might  lead  lo  the  purtitlon  of 
Lclmnon,  and  this  would  lie  an  unqualified  disaster  for  Arab  nationalism,  The  sotting  up  of  any 
new  non-Arab  state  In  the  Middle  Knot  would  ap|>eur  to  I*  the  "ultimate  vindication  of  Israel" 
and  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  aolutlon  of  minority  Issuos  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  Arab  fours  ace  any  partition  loading  to  a  Wostorn-orlontod,  Christian  Lobnnon  as 
constituting  a  permanent  Ihimu  against  the  latnmlc  Arab  world,  Above  all,  the  breakup  of  Leb- 
atton  along  religious  linen  would  deal  a  decisive  blow  lo  contemporary  Arab  nationalism,  since 
(hr.  implications  of  such  a  development  run  directly  contrary  to  the  modern  Arab's  cherished 
goal  of  o  secular  stale. 

In  the  abort  run,  the  political  settlement  reached  In  October  of  103H  appears  effective. 

Most  Lebanese  leaders  realised  the  futility  of  the  Insurrection,  which  threatened  and  challenged 
the  country's  traditional  pattern  of  cultural  diversity  and  a  foreign  policy  orientation  of  strict 
neutrality.  The  new  government  put  togethor  by  President  Che  hub  and  Prlmo  Minister  Karaml 
was  a  coalition  with  a  slight  majority  of  Insurgent  politicians.  General  Chehab  enjoyed  grent 
IMipular  prestige  In  the  country,  As  of  mid- which  marked  the  end  of  President  Chehah's 
term  of  office,  Lebanon's  iiollttcal  syatom  appeared  to  be  stable  and  viable. 

The  Lebanese  crisis  demonstrated  U;  the  Lebanese  and  the  Arab  world,  na  well  us  to  ths 
Ureal  Powers,  that  so  long  as  Lclmnon  existed  under  Its  current  ethnic  comiiosltlon  It  had  no 
choice  I  Hit  to  maintain  n  pragmatic  roles  in  any  Aral)- Western  confrontation  Lebanon  would  lie 
on  the  side  of  the  Arabs,  and  In  any  inter-Arab  rivalry  Lclmnon  would  rcmnln  neutral. 
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Chapter  Sixteen 

EAST  GERMANY  (June  1953) 


by  Wolf  ft  an#  II,  Krtun 

To  combat  the  flrnt  uprUtug  in  it#  European 
satellites.  the  Soviet  government  used  , military 
power  and  suppressed  the  East  German  workors 
out  of  hand . 


BACKGROUND 

The  emergence  of  a  separate  East  German  pollticnl  oyatem,  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  (Doutaohe  Demokrntisohe  Republlk,  or  DDR),  after  World  War  n  wna  linked  with  the 
breakdown  of  the  initial  conception  of  joint  four-power  rule  for  occupied  Germany.  Coupled  an 
it  was  with  the  division  of  German  territory  Into  four  separate  /ones  of  occupation  under  the 
British,  French,  Americans,  and  Russians;  the  creation  of  a  special  regime  for  Berlin;  and 
the  de  facto  entrenchment  of  Polish  rule  over  Important  German  territories  in  the  East  (Enst 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Eastern  Pomerania,  Brandenburg's  eastern  section,  and  most  of  Sile¬ 
sia)  ,  the  breakdown  was  part  of  the  progressive  deterioration  of  East- West  relationships  after 
19-16 .  The  U . S . S ,  R  more  and  more  openly  pursued  a  policy  of  separation  and  Sovletlsatlon  of 
the  areas  under  its  control,  and  It  was  to  become  Increasingly  olonr  th  t  be  foundations  of  this 
policy  had  been  deliberately  laid  In  the  early  months  of  Soviet  occupation. 

The  DDR  took  shape  in  the  fall  of  1949  as  a  "sovereign  state,"  a  political  creation  sponsored 
by  th©  U  .S.S.R.  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Zone  (SZ) .  It  was  designed  both  to  provide  the 
formal  framework  for  the  progressive  recasting  of  the  East  German  social,  economic,  cultural, 
and  political  system  in  tho  image  of  Soviet  society  and  to  make  it  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Upon  a  society  which  had  only  Just  emerged  from  fourteen  years  of  Nail  total¬ 
itarianism,  a  system  which  the  victors  held  up  to  contempt  and  from  which  significant  elementr 
of  the  population  had  become  alienated,  n  new  order  was  to  be  imposed.  Another  totalitarianism 
was  now  to  tie  made  palatable  for  those  so  recently  liberated  from  their  o)d  one. 


Characterittict  Dittinfpiuhing  Eat t  Germany  from  Other  Soviet  Bloc  Cim ntriet 

There  were  certuin  ingredients  in  this  situation  which  gave  the  development  of  the  DDR  u 
somewhat  special  character  among  the  earlier  "People's  Democracies"  in  the  Soviet  fold.  The 
Soviet  military  conquest  of  enemy  territory  nnd  the  continuing  Soviet  military  presence  were 
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crucial  In.toea  in  the  ensuing  development  of  Ihu  l)l)lt — elomtMilM  which  11  hml  only  purity  la  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  memlao’H  of  die  blue.  Industrially,  technologically,  nml  culuiriilly  tiro  DDK 
wiih  the  numt  Western  oriented  ami  advanced  Furo|ienn  a  run  under  Soviet  control.  Further¬ 
more,  it  wiih  the  home  of  F.uro|H>'u  oldest  Socialist  labor  party  movement  (the  HDD),  which 
could  dnlm  Karl  Mars  and  Friedrich  Fngels  iin  Its  mimuihoi'm ,  I’nllke  the  other  nniellltcH,  the 
DDK  wan  not  a  national  entity  l»ut  part  of  a  divided  nation, 

The  old  capital  city  of  llortln  iKiasesaod  a  separate  ami  a|H.cial  status ,  dolermlncd  by  Inter¬ 
allied  agreements  Thu  city  wna  sulxtlvldod  Into  the  holding!*  (aoctora)  of  the  four  allied  occu¬ 
pier*;  the  aoctora  occupied  hy  the  dritiah.  French,  and  Americana  conleaced  Into  Went  Purlin, 
while  the  Soviet  'tone  remained  sopurnte  a  a  Hast  Merlin.  Woat  Ik>rlin  waa  wholly  surrounded  by 
Sovlot-oocupiod  territory  ao  that  nceoaa  to  the  Weat  wna  lioth  limited  and  preen  'oua.  The  en¬ 
tire  arrangement,  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  the  German  people  of  the  8ov». .  Zone  or  of 
the  Weatern  power*,  waa  provisional , 

Uerlln'a  a  pedal  character  and  status  wore  from  the  outset  to  preaent  difficult  proliloma 
for  the  Weatern  powers,  the  U.S.S.U.,  and  the  emerging  Western-oriented  Fodernl  Kepuhllc 
of  Germany  (Deutsche  Mundesrepuhilk,  or  DPK).  as  well  aa  for  thu  DDK  The  very  existence 
ami  the  growing  vitality  of  a  free  Woat  Merlin  continued  to  l»  a  trotihleaomc  Irritant  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Soviet  policy  amt,  hy  the  same  token,  an  aaaut  ami  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
Woat. 

The  Population  of  I  hr  t)IIR  and  Rati  Berlin 

The  Soviet  Zone,  roughly  the  st/.e  of  Pennsylvania,  contained  a  German  imputation  of  l#>- 
tween  1?  and  IS  million  people,  in  addition  to  more  than  a  million  in  Fast  Merlin.  The  popula¬ 
tion  structure  showed  the  unmistakable  effects  of  the  war  and  of  the  postwar  breakdown  of  the 
Third  Itetch's  Hodnl  and  political  order.  The  ratio  of  men  and  women  showed  a  conspicuous 
imbalance:  There  were  Uii>  women  to  loo  men  in  10 lli  ami  125  to  100  in  1050  (in  Merlin  the 
ratio  remained  135  to  J00).  with  only  very  "light  improvement  after  that  date,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  departure  of  sulwtantlal  numbers  of  single  males.  The  age  distribution  clearly 
reflected  heavy  wartime  losses  in  the  working  and  productive  age  groups,  a  development  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  continuing  drain  ot  thoBe  escaping  to  the  West . 

The  effect  of  the  flight  from  the  Soviet  Zone  into  the  West  is  Impressively  summed  up  by  a 
few  figures.  It  is  estimated  that  lietween  IP15  nml  1051,  some  030. out)  |iersons  made  their  es- 
vujie.  In  1  !)52  more  than  l.sj.ooo  people  fled,  and  in  1053  the  numiter  ruse  to  over  331. m>0 
The  avalanche -like  quality  ot  this  exodus  is  brought  out  by  an  observation  made  In  MMU  that  the 
total  numlter  of  refugees  since  1045  had  approximated  the  population  of  Norway  13.0  million) , 
Furthermore,  these  refugees  included  some  of  the  most  productive  persons  in  the  country,  there 
was  no  "export  of  misery  ." 


Even  these  few  statistical  duta  suggest  the  picture  of  u  society  under  stross  •  Without  hav¬ 
ing  recovered  fro.n  the  dislocation*  of  tho  wnr  and  Immediate  itontwnr  periods,  It  wait  to  undorgtt 
rapid  [toUtlcnl  nnd  nodal  dunum. 

The  DDR  Conti  it  ut  Ion  anil  lit  Violation  by  the  Leader  thip 

The  formal  OBtabllshmont  of  the  DDR  in  MMl)  followed  that  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 

mnny,  whoso  Basic  Low  had  become  effective  on  May  ill),  1040.  The  eonntltution  of  the  DU  It  was 

Itii bu d  u)x>n  n  constitutional  draft  of  104(1  which  hod  been  at  Ute  tlmo  presented  by  the  Communiat- 

domlnntod  Sodnllat  Unity  party  (SoxlalUtlsche  Elnheltspartel,  or  SED) .  After  several  bodies 

of  dubious  representative  quality  had  approved  it,  tho  constitution  was  finally  put  into  effect  in 

May  1040  by  action  of  tho  German  People's  Council  (Volkrat),  a  body  whloh  had  bean  elected 

by  the  Second  German  People's  Congress  In  1040.  It  Is  not  possible  here  to  examine  tho  details 

of  the  adoption  procedure;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  manner  In  which  It  was  managed  forecast 
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the  rapid  ascendancy  of  the  SED  to  total  control  of  the  political  system. 

Although  the  constitution  maintained  the  formal  character  of  a  democratic  parliamentary 

regime,  Its  application  and  manipulation  wore  Increasingly  to  resemble  tho  "people's  do- 

s 

mocracies"  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Early  in  October  1949,  the  German  People's  Council  Issued  a 
Manifesto  of  the  National  Front  of  Democratic  Germany  and  adopted,  In  violation  of  article  31  of 
the  constitution,  a  statute  by  which  it  constituted  itself  a*  the  provisional  parliament  and  elected 
n  provisional  government  with  Otto  Grotewohl,  a  member  of  the  SED,  as  Prime  Minister.  Act¬ 
ing  Jointly  with  the  Provisional  Chamber  of  States  chosen  in  the  meantime  by  the  already  exist¬ 
ing  diets  ol  the  five  Htntes  composing  the  DDR,  the  Council  unanimously  selected  Wilhelm  Fleck 
ns  President  of  the  DDR. 

The  DDR  Government  h  SavietLied 

Henceforth,  real  [rower  was  to  be  wielded  by  the  new  government  acting  In  unison  with  the 
leadership  of  the  ruling  party,  the  SED.  The  first  government  under  Grotewohl  Included  three 
Deputy  Prime  Ministers:  Walter  Ulbricht  of  the  SED,  Otto  Nuschke  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  tCDU),  and  Kaotner  of  the  Liberal-Democratic  part}'  (LDP) ,  The  last  two  and  some 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  selected  in  recognition  of  the  continuing  "alliance"  with 
several  non-Communlut  parties,  the  most  Important  of  which  were  the  CDU  and  *he  LDP. 

The  19-U)  representation  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state  diets  had  almost  equaled  and  In 
three  cases  exceeded  that  of  the  SED  By  using  the  device  of  a  compulsory  democratic  bloc  of 
parties  with  arbitrarily  fixed  ratios  of  seats  for  each  party  and  appropriate  recaatings  of  the 
government,  however,  the  SED  gained  a  virtual  monopoly  of  [rower  In  exercising  this  power, 
the  SED  was  responsible  only  to  the  U  S  S  R  and  the  Russian  Communist  leadership. 
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With  it m  political  Mupi'tmuuy  assured,  the  SED  aowleraWHl  It*  effort*  to  SovlotU*  the  DDR. 
Symptomatic  were  the  establishment  of  a  Mlnietry  of  Slate  Security  under  Wilhelm  '/aiseer  ana 
the  proclamation  nt  the  July  1950  Third  Party  Congress  of  the  SKD  that  it  w*s  a  party  of  the 
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"new  type" -that  1m,  dodlcalod  to  an  notlvtat  policy  of  unremitting  ulna*  strugglo. 

The  nubatitnce  of  political  (lower  In  the  DDR  would,  In  the  your*  to  oome.  lie  In  the  hand* 
of  a  triumvirate  compoeed  of  Walter  Ulbricht  (Deputy  Prime  Mini* ter;  BED  Secretary  Oonernl; 
and  member  of  the  Politburo,  SED  Secretariat,  and  Central  Committee),  Otto  Qrotewohl  (Prime 
Minister,  member  of  the  Politburo  and  Central  Committee)  and  Wilhelm  Pieok  (DDR  Proeldent 
and  Politburo  member) .  This  group  proved  itself  capable  of  retaining  power  while  exeroieing 
it  in  close  conformity  with  the  Kremlin’s  wishes. 

They  united  in  their  hands  both  supreme  leadership  of  the  ruling  party  through  the  Polit¬ 
buro  and  direction  of  the  governmental  apparatus.  Under  thorn,  the  Cabinet,  ministries,  legis¬ 
lature,  and  mass  organizations  would  carry  on  their  appointed  tasks  through  a  complex  maze  of 
relationships . 

The  Proceat  of  Communiaatlon  la  Accelerated 

The  establishment  of  an  "anti- Fascist- democratic"  order  had  been  the  professed  earlier 
objective  of  the  SED.  Its  logical  corollary  was  an  alliance  with  other  "anti- Fascist  forces"  in 
the  form  of  the  "National  Front  of  Democratic  Germany  and  the  SED."  As  a  party  of  the  new 
type  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  SED  was  committed  to  the  accelerated 
building  up  of  "socialism."  Ulbricht  made  a  formal  announcement  of  the  transition  to  a 
"people's democratic  order" on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Party  Conference  (a  meeting  of  nar¬ 
rower  participation  than  a  Party  Congress)  of  July  9-12,  1952. 

Even  though  the  process  had  been  underway  for  sorro  time,  !  (s  announce  men'  was  the  '  !£- 
nal  for  an  ever-widening  sequence  of  revolutionary  changes  penetrating  throughout  the  social 
fabric  of  the  DDR.  This  acceleration  and  the  mounting,  multipronged  pressures  engendered  by 
ever-new  measures  affecting  virtually  every  social  group  in  the  system  were  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  on  the  crisis  that  was  to  culminate  in  the  June  1953  uprising. 

On  July  11,  1952,  while  the  Second  Party  Conference  was  still  in  session,  an  editorial  in 
East  Berlin's  Berliner  Zeltung  offered  its  readers  this  reassuring,  yet  ominous  statement: 

"What  is  going  to  happen  next  In  the  DDR?  This  is  the  question  asked  by  some  timid  souls. 

Is  there  going  to  be  an  explosion,  a  revolutionary  overthrow  which  will  turn  things  upside  down? 
Not  at  all!"8  The  impact  of  the  new  measures  which,  as  the  writer  Implied,  clearly  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  trouble  the  man  In  the  street,  would  increasingly  affect  the  political,  administrative, 
economic,  cultural,  and  religious  spheres. 
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(oltmiviaallon  oj  Agriculture  and  Industry  It  Print'd 

During  the  Second  Party  Conference,  Ulbrlcht  polntad  out  that  the  ahnra  of  public  nnri  uo- 
oparntlva  ontarprUaa.  aa  oomparad  to  privata  onon,  in  industrial  production  had  rlaan  from  73 
perctnt  in  1950  to  70  parcant  in  1951  and  would  vouch  81  percent  by  tha  and  of  1052.'  At  tha 
anma  time  ha  roferrad  to  "voluntary"  beginnings  of  (arm  uollauttvlaatton  and  stressed  tha  naad 
for  furthar  strengthening  of  governmental  authority.  The  basis  was  thus  laid  for  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  remaining  private  sector  of  the  economy .  If  the  advance  of  Soviet ti an tion  lutd 
hitherto  been  gradual,  tha  olasa  struggle  was  now  to  be  pressed  forward  unrelentingly . 

Despite  assuranoee  that  the  growth  of  both  agricultural  and  a  .tisane'  cooperatives  would 
continue  to  proceed  by  voluntary  aotlon,  collectivization  was  vigorously  pursued.  Various  meth¬ 
ods  of  compulsion  were  used  to  bring  the  reluotant  to  heel.  In  the  case  of  farmers,  the  setting 
of  exoesaive  delivery  quotas  was  often  used  as  a  mean*  of  coerolon.  Massive  propaganda  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  through  the  channels  of  agricultural  production  unions .  Accusations  of  tax 

violations,  sabotage,  or  "Fascist"  political  activity  could  be  made  to  serve  for  farmers,  artl- 

10 

sans,  and  independent  businessmen.  The  progressive  liquidation  of  the  private  retail  trade 
was  aided  through  the  granting  of  preferential  treatment  to  the  government- owned  trade  organi¬ 
zation  (HO)  and  to  consumers'  unions  and  through  other  administrative  pressures.  The  network 
of  rules  and  regulations  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid  violations,  and  when  they  occurred 
businesses  were  often  confiscated  outright. 

Among  the  measures  used  to  liquidate  private  industry— which  in  mid- 1952  produced  23  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  goods  —were  differential  taxation,  discrimination  in  the  allotment  of 
raw  materials,  and  expropriation  (for  Instance,  In  cases  of  failures  to  satisfy  delivery  quotas) . 

In  certain  instances  the  charge  of  economic  sabotage  was  effectively  invoked. 

Worker t  Find  New  Work  Nornu  Onerous 

At  the  same  time,  the  pressures  were  mounting  upon  Industrial  workers  to  increase  their 
productivity.  This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  heightening  tensions 
during  this  critical  period.  In  keeping  with  earlier  U.S.S.R.  practice,  more  and  more  empha¬ 
sis  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  complex  system  of  wages  based  on  achievement 
in  order  to  maximize  the  production  effort.  Underlying  this  was  the  growing  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  SED  leadership  and  its  planners  that  German  productivity  was  not  keeping  up  with 
its  planning  requirements.  Aggravating  the  problem  were  such  factors  as  the  heavy  drain  of 
resources  to  the  U.S.S  R.  in  the  early  postwar  years,  the  critical  shortage  of  iron  and  steel 
resulting  from  the  partition  of  East  and  West  Germany,  and  the  shortage  of  domestic  food  re¬ 
sources  which  followed  Polish  seizure  of  eastern  agricultural  areas .  Many  of  the  problems 
were,  nevertheless,  attributable  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  leadership  itself.  Failure  to  meet 
the  goals  set  was  underlined,  for  instance,  in  the  first  quarter  1953  report  of  the  DDR's  Central 
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SUUlstlual  Off»o*,  which  urged  thnt  mca:urcs  ba  Ukcn  U  make  up  for  currant  dofiuittiu'to*  In 
filling  th*  plan,  All  of  this  led  to  n  growing  unu  of  nlarm  and  frustration  on  the  part  of  the 
DDK  plunnore  and  strengthened  thalr  datarmlnutlon  to  bring  about  corrective  ala  pa  on  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  boala. 

WhUa  in  1001  and  1052  collective  contraota  had  atUl  formally  preserved  tha  notion  of  col* 

leotiva  bargaining,  by  aarly  1000  dlraotlvaa  from  tha  mtniatrlaa  had  boooma  daolalva .  In  May 

1052,  it  had  been  emphasized  thnt  "technically  baaed  work  norma"  (TAN,  or  tcohntachc  hc- 

gruondeto  Arbeltanorm)  should  be  oooperntivaly  eatabliahed  in  ahopa  and  Induatrlee,  but  by  1053 

their  determination  boonmo  a  matter  for  management  alone.  According  to  the  ruling  dootrine, 

thoHC  norma  wore  to  be  baaed  not  on  average  but  on  aubatanttally  hlgher-than-average  worker 

performance.  Each  time  new  work  norma  were  invoked,  it  meant  that  the  worker  had  to  do  sub- 

12 

stantlally  more  work  in  order  to  maintain  hia  wage  level.  In  many  work  atluatlona,  thla  In¬ 
evitably  brought  about  losses  of  aotuol  Income. 

Nor  could  the  workera  expect  to  obtain  aaaiatanoe  from  their  own  unlona.  For  soma  time, 
the  Freler  Deutaoher  Oewerkachaftabund  (FDGB)  had  boen  an  instrument  of  the  ruling  party 
and  consequently  was  itself  forcefully  promoting  the  cause  of  productivity  and  the  development 
of  appropriate  performance  wages.  Slnoe  the  government  had  bIbo  become  the  master  of  prices, 
as  well  as  the  regulator  and  largest  supplier  of  oonsumer  needs,  the  worker  found  himself  In 
a  progressive  squeeze . 13  A  mood  of  profound  and  mounting  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
working  population  was  the  result,  and  it  did  not  always  stay  below  the  surfaoe.  Thus  the  offi¬ 
cial  party  newspaper,  Neues  Deutschland,  reported  on  April  22,  1953,  from  Magdeburg  that  the 
workers  of  n  certain  Important  plant  held  "the  view  they  are  not  so  crazy  as  to  raise  the  norms 
voluntarily." 


Communist  Regimentation  Reaches  Into  Cultural  and  Religious  Activities 

Similarly,  intensified  pressures  in  the  cultural  and  religious  spheres  contributed  to  the 
deepening  anxiety  and  distress  among  important  parts  of  the  population.  Although  the  progres¬ 
sive  regimentation  of  the  arts  was  important,  it  would  be  diftiouU  to  contend  that  it  was  directly 
relevant  to  the  development  of  the  June  crisis .  The  vigor  with  which  schools  and  universities 
were  "coordinated"  into  the  system  was,  however,  bound  to  have  wide  repercussions.  Teachers 
were  required  to  treat  Marxism-Leninism  as  the  sole  scientific  basis  of  their  fields.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  controls  over  teachers  and  students  were  expanded  and  tightened.  In  the  universities, 
courses  in  Marxism-Leninism  had  already  become  required  subjects  for  the  academic  year 
1951-52,  and  the  Intellectual  and  organizational  pressures  upon  professors  and  students  pro¬ 
ceeded  apace .  No  longer  was  it  enough  to  acknowledge  a  Stalinist  version  of  Leninism  as  the 
foundation  of  teaching  and  research;  Soviet  scholarship  itself  had  to  be  granted  its  due  place . 
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The  number  of  true  believer*  In  the  faculties  wan  steadily  increased  In  assure  the  deal  red  re-, 
ault  end,  by  the  earn#  token,  the  uuton  nv  ot  both  unlveraittee  end  student  bodies  had  to  give 
way  to  the  Imposition  of  firm  controls.14  In  the  spring  of  1952,  children  of  middle-class  parents 
encountered  growing  difficulties  in  gaining  ndmission  to  high  schools,  end  students  who  were 
active  in  the  Protestant  Young  Community  (Jungs  Ostueinde)  were  oust*!  from  olnasea. 

The  struggle  to  gain  control  over  the  churohes  had  gained  momentum  after  1950.  The  Third 
Party  Congress  in  July  1050  had  noouied  leaders  of  the  Protestant  church  of  reactionary  Inter¬ 
ference  with  the  "aemooratic  order  of  the  DDR'  und  called  for  a  protest  movement  within  the 

church.  Increasingly,  restrictions  were  placed  upon  religioua  instruction,  roligioue  publics- 

16 

tioua,  und  the  ministry  itself.  At  the  height  of  the  growing  conflict  at  the  end  of  1952,  the 
state's  annual  financial  contribution  to  thn  churches  (in  ttsdlf  part  of  the  traditional  German 
pattern)  waa  substantially  reduced,  while  an  old  Protestant  foundation  in  Halle  was  expropriated. 
In  1952  and  early  1953,  attacks  centered  upon  the  membership  of  the  Young  Community,  Many 
of  Its  members  were  high- school  and  university  students,  whose  participation  in  these  new  and 
aotlve  religious  groups  was  rightly  regarded  by  the  SED  as  an  effective  obstacle  to  full  control 
over  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  new  generation.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the 
Protestant  church  became  such  an  important  target,  since  Protestantism  was  and  is  the  religion 
of  more  than  80  percent  of  the  DDR  population  and  the  Protestant  ohuroh  continued  to  represent 
virtually  the  only  institutional  link  between  Germans  living  in  East  and  West  Germany.  That 
these  attacks  were  resisted  and  proved  generally  unsuccessful  hardly  lessened  the  bitterness 
of  people  who  became  their  victims . 

Attempts  To  Militarise  German  Youth  Meet  With  Resistance 

The  SED's  natural  interest  in  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  new  generation  had  led  it  from 
the  outset  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  youth  organization 
along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  model.  The  Free  German  Youth  (Freie  Deutsche  Jugend,  or  FDJ) 
was  expected  not  only  to  serve  In  the  Ideological  preparation  of  the  young  but  also  to  provide  a 
cadre  reserve  for  the  increasingly  important  police  and  paramilitary  forces  as  well  as  for  other 
government  positions.  To  reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  SED  guidance,  obviously  in  the  face  of 
some  reasonable  doubt,  6,000  SED  functionaries  had  been  assigned  to  the  task  of  tightening  up 
the  FDJ  in  October  1951. 

As  part  of  the  general  change  of  pace  in  the  regime's  policy,  the  Fourth  Free  German  Youth 
Parliament  in  July  1952  advocated  the  militarization  of  youth.  A  short-lived  organization,  Serv¬ 
ice  for  Germany,  was  created  on  this  occasion.  In  early  May  1953,  a  new  FDJ  charter  empha¬ 
sized  the  duty  of  the  young  to  contribute  to  their  country's  defense.  At  least  after  October  1952, 
however,  there  was  mounting  evidence  of  growing  passive  resistance  among  the  young  and  the 
number  of  new  members  dropped  substantially .  As  auguBt  a  body  as  the  SED  Central  Committee 
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gravely  consWared  the  mutter  and  sensibly  recommoivdwd  against  resort  to  an  outright  promo- 

»  *  j 

tional  recruiting  campaign  fW  members  were  conspicuously  reluctant  to  pay  even  the  wry 

in 

low  membership  fees.  and,  above  all,  they  evinced  n  growing  tendency  to  go  West.  Observers 
noted  some  of  the  more  significant  cuutfs  underlying  these  marks  of  disaffection;  resentment 
over  Increased  demands  made  upon  the  members,  unduo  curtailment  of  their  free  time,  and 
heightened  pressures  to  join  the  uniformed  services . 

Throughout  this  period,  It  wna  evident  that  the  manifest,  determination  of  the  SED  leadership 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  military  force  was  encountering  a  far  from  enthusiastic  response  on 
the  part  of  the  people  expocted  to  serve, 

/•  > 

Communist  Effort *  To  Create  East  German  Armed 
Forres  and  Paramilitary  Organisations 

The  call  for  the  establishment  of  armed  forced  contained  In  the  Final  Resolution  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Party  Conference,  in  order  to  mount  ’a  struggle  of  national  liberation  against  tho  American, 
British  find  French  occupying  forces. . and  "to  secure  the  peace,  democratic  progress  and  the 
building  of  socialism. .  .against  Western  aggressive  acts,"  appeared  to  require  no  more  than  a 
formal  conversion  of  quasi-military  police  units  already  kn  being.  Following  earlier  measures 
of  the  Soviet  military  government,  the  DDR  had  built  up,  in  addition  to  che  regular  People's  Po¬ 
lice,  a  .number  of  highly  centralized  and  fully  equipped  forces  which  were  given  various  labels 
designed  to  identify  them  with  the  police.  These  units,  which  in  1952  became  known  aB  the  Gar¬ 
risoned  People's  Police  (Kasernierte  Volkspollzel,  or  KVP),  were  recruited  largely  among 
German  prisoners  of  war  in  the  I’.S.S.R.  and  were  directed  by  cnrefully  selected,  politically 
reliable  ex-officers  or  old  Communists.  These  units  were  designed  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
DDR  array  (unveiled  only  in  January  1956)  and  were  to  be  enlarged  from  about  65,000  In  1951 
to  110,000  by  the  end  of  ltto2.  This  buildup,  with  the  requisite  intensification  of  me  recruitir .  t 
drive,  involved  large,  concealed  expenditures  nnd  inevitably  added  to  the  heavy  strains  upon  the 
system, 

Certain  subsidiary  paramilitary  organizations  made  their  appearance  in  1952.  The  Society 
for  Sports  and  Technology  aought  a  large  popular  enlistment  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pre- 
military  training.  Until  July  1952,  this  had  been  one  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  FDJ,  but  it  had 
failed  to  perform  the  work  effectively.  The  variously  called  Fighting  Groups  were  to  provide 
military  training  for  SED  factory  workers,  originally  only  in  large  government-owned  (Volks- 
elgene  Betriebe,  or  VEB)  factories.  Their  duties  were  to  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  SED  organization,  which  in  later  years  was  to  expand  the  system  considerably. 
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Further  Communltl  Effort*  To  Contrail* e  Power  In  East  Germany 


T'vi  aumo  determination  on  the  part  ot  the  SED  leaderehip  to  001  ontrutc  power,  ho  an  *o  in- 
crease  its  leverage  throughout  the  eyatem,  and  to  consolidate  lta  <  mtroi  over  ell  crucial  sphere* 
and  gi'oupa  may  be  seen  to  underlie  several  important  legislative  ’measures  passed  during  this 
oritlool period.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  was  the  abolition  of  t:,j  five  states  of  the  DDR  by  a 
statute  Issued  by  the  Cabinet  within  a  week  after  *he  Second  Pa-  ,y  Conference .  On  July  23, 

1952,  the  statute  "On  the  further  Democratization  of  the  Organization  and  Procedure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Agencies  in  the  States  of  the  DDR"  directed  tits  states  to  reorganize  their  areas  and  to 

ti 

transfer  their  functions  to  new  district  agencies.  On  July  25,  the  several  state  parliaments, 
whose  authority  was  already  eroded,  passed  identical  statutes  terminating  their  own  existence. 
The  defunct  states  were  superseded  by  14  districts  subdivided  into  213  counties . 

That  this  step  Involved  violations  of  DDR  constitutional  provisions  was,  in  view  of  previous 
practices,  not  in  Itself  remarkable .  The  breakup  of  the  larger  elate  entitiea,  each  of  which  had 
a  certain  traditional  cohesion  that  the  SED  leadership  feared  might  retain  the  attachment  or  even 
affection  of  local  groups  and  individuals,  constituted  another  calculated  step  in  the  demolition  of 
an  older  order  (already  begun  by  the  predecessor  Nazi  regime) .  The  practical  result  was  com¬ 
plete  centralization  of  the  DDR  regime. 

\  )  '  '  '  V 

East  German t  React  to  Communiu  Pressures  by  Fleeing  to  We$t 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  ruthless  ness  of  the  measures  by  which  a  complex 
modern  society  and  its  people  were  subjeoted  to  totalitarian  controls.  Moreover,  enough  of  the 
human  reaction  was  becoming  visible  to  suggest  that  the  Communist  leadership  might  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  resolving  a  crucial  dilemma-.  They  were  damaging  and  alienating  some  of  the  very  social 
groups  whose  willing  cooperation  was,  certainly  In  the  short  run,  Indispensable  for  the  success 
of  their  undertaking.  The  most  conspicuous  and  dramatic  evidence  of  this  alienation  was  the 
accelerating  mass  flight  from  the  DDR  into  the  West. 

The  first  and  strongest  impression  the  recorded  refugee  figures  convey  is  the  sharply 

rising  curve  which,  after  a  temporary  drop  from  nearly  198,000  in  1950  to  165,000  in  1951,  rose 
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from  182,000  in  1952  to  331,000  in  1953.  A  breakdown  for  the  crisis  months  from  the  end  of 
1952  to  June  1953  illustrates  the  pattern: 


November  1952 

17,000 

December  1952 

17,000 

January  1953 

22,400 

February  1953 

31,600 

March  1953 

58,600 

April  1953 

36,700 

May  1953 

35,500 

June  1953 

40,400 
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Who  l'w»  I  he  Refugees? 

It  is  ha  nil  v  surprising  that  the  social  composition  of  this  mlgrstton  showed  varlatUto*  and 

that  changes  In  the  pattern  may  be  seen  to  reflect  shifts  in  DDR  policy.  One  careful  study  of 

in  1 

the  refugees  entering  West  Berlin  during  January  and  February  1953  sheds  some  light  on  their 
social  composition.  Workers  with  their  dependents  constituted  almost  52  percent  of  the  refu¬ 
gees;  government  employees  and  clerks,  23  percent;  farmers,  14  percent;  businessmen,  3  per¬ 
cent;  artisans  and  others,  over  a  percent;  and  the  unemployed,  5  percent. 

The  large  proportion  of  workers  Is  readily  understandable  in  terms  of  the  preceding  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  share  of  farmers  had  substantially  Increased  by  comparison  with  1952.  Only  a 
small  number  of  professionals  and  intellectuals  (under  "others"),  members  of  both  the  old  and 
new  intelligentsia,  appeared  In  this  group,  sinco  many  of  them  hod  left  earlier.  Their  number 
was  overshadowed  by  a  conspicuous  percentage  of  government  and  private  employees  The 
study  also  showed  that  only  10  percent  of  the  total  were  young  adults,  which  represented  a  de¬ 
cline  from  1952. 

More  general  data  indicate,  however,  that  over  52  percent  of  the  refugees  in  1952  and  al¬ 
most  49  percent  in  1953  were  under  25  years.  During  the  months  January  through  March  1953, 
3,360,  4,472,  and  8,816  Free  German  Youth  members  respectively  left  the  DDR.  Also  largely 
overlapping  with  this  age  group,  one  may  assume,  was  the  substantial  number  of  men  in  the 
People's  Police  who  deserted.  Altogether,  6,000  departed  between  1949 and  the  end  of  1952. 

Of  these,  2,250  left  in  1952  alone.  This  included  the  remarkable  number  of  1,440  of  the  Garri¬ 
soned  People's  Police,  the  highly  select  military  formation. 

Reasons  Why  the  East  Germans  Fled 

"i  ne  j  "nder!yin„  £11  .'.it  weio  complex  «i»u  naru  ,:<?  drt*  •  precisely.  Farmers 

who  had  failed  to  deliver  their  quota  often  found  themselves  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  Jail  or 
flight.  Similarly,  businessmen  were  confronted  with  hard  choices,  especially  in  difficult  tax 
situations.  Others  left  because  they  hoped  for  bettor  economic  opportunities.  Workers  sought 
to  escape  restrictions  and  pressures,  inadequate  living  conditions,  and  injustices.  One  Berlin 
study  reported  by  Willy  Brandt,  subsequently  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  concluded  that  In  the  spring 
of  1952,  five  percent  of  the  adults  left  for  political  reasons  but  that  by  fall  this  percentage  had 
dropped  to  two  percent.  For  most,  the  reasons  were  economic:  20-30  percent  of  the  adults 
and  30-32  percent  of  the  young  adults  professed  to  have  left  because  they  disliked  the  occupations 
into  which  t'jey  had  been  impressed,  and  30-35  percent  of  the  adults  hoped  for  economic  better¬ 
ment.  While  such  figures  should  not  be  taken  at  face  value,  they  indicate  something  of  the  range 
of  attitudes  and  motives.  Those  who  fled  to  the  West  on  purely  political,  moral,  or  religious 
grounds  constituted  a  minority.  It  may  be  argued  that  in  a  situation  in  which  for  many  the  most 
basic  needs  were  at  stake,  political  motivations  in  the  strict  sense  were  superseded  by  more 
basic  considerations . 
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The  question  has  bean  raised  it  aa  to  whether  r»  migration  of  thia  elze  waa  not  In  tome  meat 
ure  n  deliberate  policy  of  the  DDK  and  hence  did  not  Justify  the  conclusion  that  the  refugees 
"voted  with  their  feet."  There  are  some  indications  that  thia  may  have  been  true  in  the  cases 
of  those  Individuals  whose  continued  presence  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  government  ae 
socially  wasteful  or  inconvenient.  The  departure  of  large  numbers  of  persona  In  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  age  groups,  however,  constituted  a  serious  social  and  eoonomio  loss  for  the  DDR  during 
a  period  of  pressure  and  strain  and  presented  massive  evidence  of  growing  discontent  and  dis¬ 
affection  . 

INSURGENCY 

Beneath  the  DDK's  complex  system  of  nearly  total  control,  tensions  were  rising  to  a  high 
level  during  the  latter  part  of  1952  and  the  early  months  of  1953.  In  a  sense,  the  mass  flight 
served  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  system  since  it  doubtless  removed,  along  with  many  other  per¬ 
sons,  some  of  the  most  dynamic  and  potentially  dangerous  people.  What  remained  was  enough 
of  a  powderkeg  to  make  prudence  seem  advisable . 

Sight  of  Di i affection  Become  dear  Bui  Work  Nornu  Are  Increased 

There  had  lieen  various  indications  of  growing  restlessness.  In  October  1952,  in  Kleln- 
Mechnow,  hard  on  the  zonal  boundary,  2,000  persons  demonstrated  to  protest  petty  difficulties 
connected  With  border  crossings.  This  Incident  was  "resolved"  by  some  20  arrests.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  Neuea  Deutschland,  Rudolf  Herrnstadt,  Informed  the  10th  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  In  November  1952  that  in  Zwickau,  Fuerstenberg,  Hettstedt,  and  the  Stalinailee  In 
Berlin,  "the  workers  push  the  functionaries  and  not  the  other  way  around."  Another  functionary, 
speaking  of  strike  activities  in  some  large  factories,  attributed  them  to  questions  of  wages  and 
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salaries.  Work  stoppages  and  attacks  on  the  SED  at  open  meetings,  though  they  were  not  al¬ 
ways  reported,  occurred  in  April  and  May  1953  In  such  places  as  Jena  (Zeiss),  Halle  (Zeitz 
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Works),  Eisleben,  and  East  Berlin.  The  SED  leadership  could  hardly  remain  unaware  or  un¬ 
concerned. 

It  took  another  Incident,  which  occurred  under  somewhat  special  circumstances,  to  set  off 
the  spark  that  ignited  the  powderkeg.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  DDR  planners,  taking  Soviet 
practice  as  their  model,  had  long  endeavored  to  advance  the  use  of  work  norms  (TAN)  as  part 
of  an  achievement  wage  system  designed  to  overcome  the  problem  of  lagging  productivity .  In 
the  middle  of  May,  a  plenary  session  of  the  SED's  Central  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  the  government  to  raise  work  norms  by  at  least  ten  percent.  On  May  28,  the  Cabinet  issued 
an  order  stipulating  "for  the  time  being"  a  ten  percent  Increase  in  the  work  norms,  with  the 
new  pay  scale  to  go  Into  effect  on  June  1  ■  Since  it  was  this  issue  that  had  already  led  to  a  great 
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deal  of  unreel  and  bitterness  In  the  preceding  months,  as  reflected  in  newspaper  stories,^  it  wns 
predictable  that  the  new  order  would  not  be  calmly  received,  especially  in  view  of  the  strictly 
administrative  manner  in  which  it  was  handled.  In  ono  instance  SED  functionaries  who  learned 
of  the  growing  unrest  nnd  threats  of  work  stoppage  in  Berlin  (Hopped  in  and  managed  to  calm  the 
men. 

Cerman  Expectation*  Arc  Railed  by  Government '* 

Announcement  of  a  More  Moderate  Policy 

A  little  over  a  week  later,  on  June  11,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  Neues  Deutschland  came  out  with 
a  dramatic  statement  that  the  East  German  Politburo  on  June  9  had  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
New  Course.  It  thereby  appeared  to  adopt  a  position  similar  to  roughly  contemporary  policy 
shifts  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  other  satellites .  This  looked  like  an  abrupt  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  harsh  line  pursued  since  the  Second  Party  Conference.  The  proclaimed  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  New  Course  was  to  support  a  "decisive  improvement  of  living  standards  for  all  parts 
of  the  population  and  to  assure  the  strengthening  of  the  guarantees  of  law  and  order  ir  the  DDR," 
The  declaration  intimated  at  the  same  time  thnt  "the  SED  and  the  Government  of  the  DDR  had 
made  a  number  of  mistakes  in  the  past,  and  these  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  certain  rules  and 
measures.  . ."  that  "impaired  the  interests  of  such  groups  as  the  independent  farmer,  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  artisan  and  the  intelligentsia."  One  of  the  consequences  had  been  "that  numerous 
persons  have  left  the  Republic."  It  was  recommended  that,  "in  connection  with  changes  in  the 
plan  for  heavy  industry,  measures  be  adopted  to  remedy  these  mistakes  and  to  improve  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards  of  workers,  farmers,  the  Intelligentsia,  artisans  and  other  middle  class  groups." 

In  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  norms  increase  only  a  few  days  earlier,  this  constituted  an  as¬ 
tonishing  volte-face. 

On  June  12,  the  press  reported  that  on  the  previous  day  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  passed 
certain  measures  to  carry  out  the  Politburo's  recommendations.  Among  these  were  the  res  o- 
ration  of  ration  cards  to  some  two  million,  mostly  middle-class  people  who  had  been  deprived 
of  them  on  April  9 .  A  recent  price  increase  affecting  food  sold  in  government  stores  was  can-  . 
ceiled.  Compulsory  measures  to  retrieve  back  taxes  from  small  businessmen  and  traders  were 
withdrawn.  Confiscated  trade  and  industrial  enterprises  were  to  be  returned  upon  application 
and  the  owners  could  be  granted  short-term  credits.  Certain  farms  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
owners.  Refugees  who  wanted  to  return  to  the  DDR  were  offered  restoration  of  their  property. 
Farmers  who  had  left  their  farms  because  of  special  difficulties  were  promised  full  restoration. 
Arrests,  current  trial*  and  criminal  sentences  were  to  be  carefully  reviewed.  Special  approval 
was  expressed  for  a  conciliatory  agreement  which  had  just  been  concluded  with  the  church.  Im¬ 
portant  reductions  were  granted  in  railroad  fares,  including  workers'  tickets  (the  price  of  which 
had  recently  been  sharply  raised),  and  certain  hardships  in  the  field  of  social  security  were  to 
be  remedied . 
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ReJ'uaa!  oj  Rail  Herman  Communist  Leatlert  To  Change  ff  ork  Norm*  Siin  Anger 

What  had  happened?  At  the  time,  iu>lx>dy  outside  the  most  Intimate  inner  circle  of  the  SED 
leadership  euuld  have  answered  the  question.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin  on  Man  h  5  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Georgi  M.  Malenkov,  Soviet  policy  Had  been  undergoing  significant  shifts  the  direc- 
Unit  of  which  was  ns  yet  far  from  clear.  Changes  had  also  occurred  among  Soviet  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  DDK.  One  June  5,  the  new  Soviet  High  Commissioner,  Vladimir  Semyonov,  Georgi 
Pushkin's  successor,  arrived  in  Berlin.  On  June  6,  he  saw  the  SED  leaders.  Probably  on  this 
occasion,  he  presented  Ulbricht  with  a  memorandum  from  Moscow  on  the  New  Course  policy 
for  adoption  by  tho  SED  Politburo. 

Apparently  Ulbiicht  had  resisted  two  earlier  Moscow  requests  for  a  change  of  policy . 

Despite  this  new  and  direct  pressure,  Ulbricht  delayed  publication  of  the  change  in  policy  until 
June  11;  and  even  then,  it  was  issued  without  any  explanation.  Conoerning  the  work  norms, 
however,  Ulbricht  remained  adamant  in  the  face  of  heavy  pressure  from  Semyonov.  Thus, 
there  was  no  mention  by  the  DDR  Council  of  Ministers  of  dropping  the  10  percent  work  norms 

increase,  even  though  the  Politburo's  initial  statement  had  seemed  to  imply  an  alleviation  in 
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this  direction . 

On  Juno  15,  some  construction  workers  at  the  Fried richshain  building  site  In  the  north¬ 
east  section  of  East  Berlin  quit  work  in  anger  over  the  work  norms  situation.  Whether  they  had 
learned  of  this  action  or  not,  the  building  workers  of  Block  40  of  the  Stallnallee  also  stopped 
work  and  decided  to  draw  up  a  resolution  on  grievances,  especially  on  the  work  norms  question, 
which  they  proposed  to  present  to  the  government.  They  were  clearly  enco  uraged  by  a  June  14 
article  in  Neues  Deutschland,  which  had  strongly  criticized  "dictatorial  and  administrative"  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  new  work  norms.  The  article  argued  that  the  change  of  norms  should  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  the  workers  themselves  had  been  convinced  of  its  necessity,  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  foregoing  developments  by  themselves  would  have  produced  the  outbreak  of  the 
16th. 

An  Article  Supporting  the  Norma  Increate  lncitea  Workera 
To  March  on  the  Government 

What  ignited  the  fuse  was  an  article  by  Otto  Lehmann,  a  zealous  functionary  of  the  FDGB, 

published  In  Its  official  organ,  the  Tribune,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  This  was  read  by  one  of 

the  men  of  Block  40  and  was  soon  going  from  hand  to  hand .  After  Lehmann  stated  that  the  work 

norms  increase  of  "at  least  10  percent"  was  to  become  effective  on  June  30  (retroactive  to 

June  1),  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  to  answer  "the  question  raised  in  a  few  cases"  of  whether 

the  work  norms  decision  was  still  correct  and  should  be  upheld  in  light  of  the  New  Course  policy. 

The  answer,  declared  the  brave  functionary,  was  that  the  decision  on  the  work  norms  increase 
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was  still  completely  correct. 
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BY  JUNE  16-17  UPRISING 


This  statement  Intensified  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  men  who  had  already  found  the 
change  reflected  in  their  reduced  pay  envelopes  on  June  6  and  had  determined  to  do  (something. 
That  it  was  a  union  official  who  wrote  the  artiole  may  well  have  given  a  special  edge  to  their 
reaction.  Lehmann  made  a  point  of  expressing  his  approval  of  the  New  Course  policy;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  preached  the  necessity  of  boosting  production  and  thus  seemed  to  offer  the  prop* 
oaition  that  the  New  Course  concessions  were  designed  to  benefit  all  other  social  groups  at  the 
expense  of  labor . 

Thus  an  article  that  was  intended  to  settle  matters  succeeded  only  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  arbitrariness  and  Injustice  of  the  regime.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  another  union  official 
appeared  shortly  after  8a.m.  and  emphatically  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  Tribune  article's 
argument.  He  was  probably  not  a  little  proud  of  his  slogan—" First  work  more,  then  eat  morel" 

Shortly  thereafter,  some  80  workers  began  to  march,  carrying  a  sign  stating,  "We  demand 
reduction  of  the  norms."  On  finding  trade  union  headquarters,  their  initial  goal,  locked,  they 
moved  toward  the  DDR  government  center,  the  House  of  Ministries.  Hundreds  of  their  fellow 
workers  from  adjacent  sites  joined  them,  as  the  march  went  from  Stalinallee  to  Alexanderplatz, 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  to  the  House  of  Ministries  at  the  comer  of  Lelpziger-  and  Wllhelm- 
strasse .  fly  this  time,  the  marchers  numbered  about  10,000. 

Having  reached  their  destination,  the  marchers  demanded  acoess  for  two  delegates  selected 
from  Block  40.  This  wrb  denied .  The  crowd  called  for  Grotewohl  and  Ulbricht.  The  delegates 
apparently  were  told  by  the  building  guard  that  Grotewohl  was  not  in  his  office .  The  demon¬ 
strators  did  not  believe  it.  but  both  Grotewohl  and  Ulbricht  were  indeed  in  another  building  at¬ 
tending  the  regular  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Politburo.  Fritz  Selbmann,  Minister  of  Mines,  ap¬ 
peared  and  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  save  the  situation;  he  was  contemptuously  treated  and 
barely  heeded . 

The  Worker*  Voice  Their  Demand* 

In  the  absence  of  any  leadership,  three  unidentified  workers  then  proceeded  to  speak  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  demonstrators .  The  first  one,  a  building  worker,  claimed  that  he  had  suffered  five 
years  in  a  concentration  camp  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  endure  another  ten  for  free¬ 
dom.  The  demands  he  formulated  were  that  the  work  norms  be  lowerea,  prices  cut,  and  speak¬ 
ers  granted  immunity. 

The  second  speaker's  recorded  words  reflected  a  significant  change  of  mood; 

Fellow-workers ,  this  is  no  more  a  matter  of 
norms  and  prices.  More  is  at  stake.  We  come 
not  just  from  Stalinallee  but  from  all  Berlin. 

Turning  to  Selbmann ,  he  went  on : 

This  Is  the  people  rising  up.  We  want  to 
be  free,  The  Government  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  its  errors.  We  want  free  elections! 
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After  a  brief  Interval,  a  young  man  camo  to  the  fore  and  presented  an  ultimatum  for 
Grotewohl  and  Ulbrioht: 

If  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  here  to  receive  our  demands, 
wo  shall  march  through  the  Berlin  workers'  quarters  and  call  a 
general  strike  for  tomorrow. 

Tremendous  applause  for  the  speakers  showed  that  they  were  In  tune  with  the  crowd  and  had 
correctly  gauged  its  activist  mood  and  drive.  Neither  Ulbrioht  nor  Grotewohl  appeared  on  the 
scone Shortly  thereafter,  another  speaker  called  for  a  general  Btrike  to  start  the  next  day, 
June  17.  The  return  march  got  underway,  in  the  direction  of  Stalinallee,  with  the  participants 
chorusing  their  demand  for  a  general  strike. 

Worker*  React  Negatively  to  the  Government's  Concession  Offer 

Meanwhile,  a  member  o'  the  Berlin  8ED  party  leadership,  Fritz  Brandt,  had  penetrated  into 
the  Politburo  meeting,  Impressed  Grotewohl  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  strongly 
urged  that  something  be  done  promptly  about  the  work  norms  problem.  After  further  delay,  the 
Politburo  adopted  a  cautiously  worded  resolution,  repudiating  the  compulsory  Imposition  of  the 
norms  increase  and  offering  to  review  the  situation  with  union  representatives .  Sound  trucks 
were  dispatched  to  inform  the  marchers  of  this  new  development . 

The  demonstrators  were  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  listen.  One  of  the  trucks  was  seized  and 
used  by  the  marchers  to  disseminate  strike  slogans  more  effectively .  Word  was  passed  that 
demonstrators  were  to  assemble  at  7a.m.  at  Strausberger  Platz,  from  which  another  march  of 
protest  would  be  started.  Activities  on  June  16th  ended  at  approximately  5  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Nescs  of  the  Strike  and  Workers’  Demandt  Are  Spread  by  RIAS  Broadcasts 

Sometime  that  afternoon,  a  strikers'  delegation  had  made  its  way  Into  the  West  Berlin 
sector  and  to  the  official  U.  S.  radio  station,  RIAS  (Radio  in  the  American  Sector),  which  had 
started  sending  out  news  about  the  strike  at  4:30  that  afternoon.  When  the  delegation  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  against  policy  to  permit  its  members  to  go  on  the  air,  they  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  formulate  their  demands.  At  6:30  p.m. ,  the  presence  of  the  delegation  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  RIAS.  At  8  p.m.,  RLAS  reported  that  the  delegation  had  presented  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  strike  on  the  17th  unless  the  following  demands  were  met  by  the  DDR  government:  ( 1 ) 
wage  payments  for  the  current  pay  period  based  on  the  old  norms,  (2)  immediate  lowering  of 
the  cost  of  living,  <3)  free  and  secret  elections,  and  (4)  no  punitive  measures  r gainst  strikers 
and  their  spokesmen. 
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From  that  point  on  RIAS  dropped  all  of  Its  regular  programs  to  offer  news  broadcasts  of 
from  five  minutes'  to  one  hour's  duration.  Although  many  listeners  also  learned  about  events 
from  the  North  West  German  RAdlo  broadcasts,  most  observers  agree  that  RIAS  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  agency  spreading  the  news  throughout  the  DDR.  Thus  people  in  more  distant  and  isolated 
towns  and  villages  who  had  been  totally  unaware  of  the  day's  crisis  learned  of  the  events  and  be- 
came  potential  participants.  There  are  graphic  descriptions  from  a  number  of  cities  and  large 
industrial  works  of  how  the  news  came,  the  dramatic  response,  and  the  spontaneous  sense  of 
solidarity  experienced  by  large  masses  of  people  carried  away  by  the  challenge  of  the  moment, so 
The  RIAS  broadcasts  went  on  all  the  night  of  June  16  and  throughout  the  next  day  until  2p.m. 

Thi  uughout  the  evening  and  night  of  June  16,  the  mood  in  East  Berlin  was  one  of  feverish  tension 
and  excitement.  Everywhere  groups  of  people  discussed  the  events,  and  telephone  calls  spread 
the  news .  When  word  of  the  strike  reached  a  number  of  night  shifts  reporting  for  work,  work 
was  stopped,  and  some  special  shop  meetings  were  called .  Despite  the  laok  of  leadership,  the 
Idea  of  a  protest  movement,  and  news  of  the  strike  and  demonstration  spread  far  and  wide . 

Marchers  Stream  Into  City  I While  Government  Forces  Position  Themselves 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  June  17,  action  got  underway  in  Berlin.  Long  before  7  a.tu. , 
thousands  began  to  assemble  on  Strausberger  Plats  in  the  middle  of  Stalinallee .  At  the  same 
time,  tens  of  thousands  of  marchers  from  outlying  Industrial  areas,  some  from  a  considerable 
distance  (for  Instance,  12,000  men  from  Hennigsdorf,  27  kilometers  from  the  city  center), 
moved  In  great  columns  into  the  city,  converging  on  the  government  are.' .  A  wave  of  strikes 
paralyzed  most  of  East  Berlin's  Industry  and  spread  to  surrounding  areas,  the  total  number  of 
affected  places  being  estimated  at  over  300 .  Ji  The  first  marching  column  got  underway  from 
Strausberger  Platz  at  about  8a.m.  and  several  more  followed. 

As  the  marchers  approached  their  destination,  they  encountered  growing  opposition  from 
People's  Police  units.  Clashes  developed,  for  example,  at  such  places  as  Potsdamer  Platz,  the 
House  of  Ministries,  the  Brandenburger  Tor,  and  the  Lustgarten.  Meanwhile,  Soviet  military 
units  were  alerted  and  prepared  to  move  on  Berlin .  Before  9a.m.,  some  Soviet  tanks  and  ar¬ 
mored  cars  were  saen  on  Alexanderplatz  and  their  numbers  increased  steadily  throughout  the 
morning.  After  10  a.m.,  the  entire  public  transportation  system  came  to  a  standstill.  In 
growing  numbers,  detachments  of  the  Garrisoned  People's  Police  and  Soviet  units,  from  tank 
forces  to  infantry,  began  to  occupy  strategic  places,  especially  in  efforts  to  cordon  off  the  gov¬ 
ernment  section  and  other  Important  centers . 

The  Marchers  Become  Increasingly  Violent  and  Suffer  Their  First  Casualties 

To  express  their  political  goals  and  sentiments,  the  demonstrators  shouted  such  slogans 
as: 
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"We  want  tree  elections!" 

"Away  with  Ulbrlcht  and  Orotewohl!" 

"Ivan  go  home!  We  want  a  united  Germany!" 

The  frequent  singing  of  the  third  verae  of  the  old  German  anthem  wan  an  expression  of  the  same 
goals— "Unity  and  right  and  freedom  for  the  German  fatherland."  More  and  more,  polltioal 
complaints  superseded  economic  grievances. 

As  the  situation  became  iqore  tense,  the  crowds,  whloh  had  on  the  whole  shown  remarkable 
self-imposed  discipline,  increasingly  engaged  in  direct  action.  Their  targets  wore  often  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  system  of  oppression  they  hoped  to  overthrow .  SED  party  offices  and  government 
retail  and  HO  stores  were  demolished.  At  about  11  a.m. ,  the  red  flag  was  pulled  down  from  the 
Brandenburger  Tor  and  replaced  first  by  a  Berlin  flag  and  later  by  German  flags.  Thousands 
attacked  the  building  of  the  State  Security  Service  (SSD)  in  Frledrlohatraase,  seizod  the  first 
three  floors ,  and  destroyed  files  and  equipment  until  they  were  repelled  by  SSD  maohlnegun 
fire .  Elsewhere  in  the  DDR,  Jails  were  attacked  and  prisoners  set  free . 

By  11  a.m. .  all  accessible  windows  of  the  House  of  Ministries  had  been  smashed  and  a 
side  entrance  demolished .  A  hammer  and  sickle  flag  was  pulled  out  through  the  broken  windows 
and  burned;  the  flames  spread  into  the  building  and  began  to  destroy  files  and  equipment  on  the 
ground  floor.  Because  the  German  police  had  avoided  use  of  firearms,  they  had  been  unable  to 
stem  the  tide.  The  seizure  of  tk»  building, Was  finally  averted  around  noon  when  Soviet  tanks 
came  to  their  support.  Only  then  did  the  German  police,  presumably  the  Garrisoned  People's 
Police,  begin  to  use  their  firearms,  probably  under  Soviet  military  orders. m 

At  noon  Soviet  tanks  rolled  Into  a  crowd  estimated  at  50,000  at  the  Lustgarten  (Marx- 
Engels  Platz) ,  where  the  first  victim  was  claimed.  Here  and  on  Potsdamer  Platz  Soviet  action 
elicited  counteraction  by  demonstrators  who  attacked  tanks,  trying  to  disable  them  by  breaking 
off  antennas,  pushing  metal  rods  Into  chain  drives,  and  any  other  means .  At  1  p.m. ,  the  Soviet 
city  commandant,  a  General  Dlbrova,  proclaimed  martial  law  for  East  Berlin,  effective  imme¬ 
diately,  and  outlawed  all  demonstrations  and  meetings  of  more  than  three  persons  in  streets  and 
public  buildings .  Similar  orders  were  iBsued  in  many  towns  throughout  the  DDR. 

The  demonstrators,  many  of  whom  may  have  learned  only  belatedly  about  the  imposition  of 
martial  law,  continued  their  activities  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Since  the  Soviet  forces  did 
not  hesitate  to  open  fire,  as  on  Potsdamer  Platz,  Alexanderplatz,  and  elsewhere,  hundreds  of 
persons  were  wounded  and  a  number  of  deaths  occurred.  Soviet  military  action,  backed  by 
German  police  detachments,  did  not  succeed  in  squashing  the  uprising  and  enforcing 
an  uneasy  peace  until  that  evening.  Similar  repressive  action  brought  about  the  end  of 
the  open  revolt  throughout  the  DDR,  even  though  overt  protest  actions  continued  to  flare  up 
during  the  coming  days  and  weeks . 


Estimates  of  Insurgent  Strength  and  Casualties 

The  extent  of  the  uprising  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  tlwt  some  270,000  workers  from  110  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  in  the  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  and  Halle  areas  alone  went  on  strike .  Demon¬ 
strations  were  recorded  for  7  district  capitals,  43  county  capitals,  and  105  other  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  while  an  actual  "uprising  of  the  population"))  affected  0  district  capitals,  22  county  capi¬ 
tals,  and  44  other  towns  and  villages,  a  total  of  72  places .  Orotewohl,  who  hardly  wished  to  ex¬ 
aggerate,  reported  to  the  SED  Central  Committee  that  a  total  of  300,000  workers  had  been  on 
strike  and  disorders  had  occurred  in  272  cities  and  towns .  m 

The  suppression  of  the  insurrection  on  June  17  took  a  severe  toll.  According  to  official 
West  German  figures,  a  total  of  267  participants  ("workers,"  according  to  source)  were  killed 
and  1,067  wounded  during  the  demonstrations.  It  is  believed  that  there  were  92  executions  under 
martial  law  and  later  another  14  death  sentences  and  executions .  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  more  than  5,000  arrests  were  made  subsequently  and  that  1,100  to  1,200  alleged  insurgents 
were  sentenced  to  forced  labor,  prisons,  or  concentration  camps,))  Other  Western  sources, 
however,  give  substantially  lower  estimates. 

Some  Conclusions  Concerning  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  Uprising 

Certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  account.  The  long-range 
cause  of  the  uprising  can  be  seen  in  the  mounting  pressures  generated  by  the  accelerated  pace 
of  Sovletlzatlcn  begun  in  1952.  In  a  wider  sense,  these  pressures  stemmed  from  the  seizure  of 
power  by  a  small  Communist  minority  after  1945,  acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Soviet  oc¬ 
cupation  and  soon  abandoning  all  pretense  about  their  "democratic"  goals .  After  1952  the  pres¬ 
sures  brought  about  increasingly  strong  reactions  throughout  the  community.  Widespread  depri¬ 
vations  lowered  the  already  modest  living  standard  of  the  majority  of  people .  A  mounting  sense 
of  Insecurity  and  injustice  prevailed  among  social  groups  faced  with  collectivization .  The  ruth¬ 
less  drive  for  greater  productivity  began  to  alienate  the  workers  and  farmers,  while  many  of  the 
youth  resisted  social  mobilization  because  of  the  demands  it  made  upon  them. 

Unquestionably,  the  immediate  cause  for  the  outbreak  was  the  mismanaged  decision  about 
work  norms,  especially  after  that  decision  became  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  New  Course 
announcement . 

In  considering  the  character  of  the  insurrection,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
political  protest.  The  initial  economic  aim  was  soon  submerged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
people's  political  aspirations.  The  primary  demands  were  the  ousting  of  the  entrenched  govern¬ 
ment,  identified  with  Ulbricht,  Grotewohl,  and  Pieck;  the  holding  of  free  elections;  and,  thus, 
reunification  with  Western  Germany . 

The  insurrection  did  not  last  long  enough  for  the  participants  to  attain  control  over  any  area, 
unless  it  is  contended  that  for  some  hours  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  1953,  they  "controlled"  parts 
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of  East  Beilin  ami  some  other  urban  centers,  a  control  that  was  to  be  shattered  by  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  Intervention. 

The  Critical  Lack  of  Organisation  and  Leadership 

Crucial  characteristics  of  the  uprising  were  its  spontaneity  and  the  resultant  lack  of  organ¬ 
isation  and  leadership.  All  reasonable  observers  agree  that  there  was  no  indication  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  manipulation,  or  management  by  internal  or  external  organizations,  despite  subsequent 
Soviet  and  DDR  propaganda  attempting  by  such  allegations  to  offset  the  regime's  own  failures . 

A  small  group  of  aroused  and  determined  construction  workers,  indignant  over  their  rulers' 
oxploitative  misuse  of  them,  used  their  initiative  to  start  the  demonstrations,  and  they  ..ere  soon 
joined  by  their  fellow  workers.  It  is  significant  that  this  group  of  workers  was  relatively  well 
off;  it  was  used  to  the  best  tools  and  facilities,  since  it  was  working  on  a  showplace  of  the  re¬ 
gime,  the  Stalinallee.  These  men  had  acquired  a  sense  of  their  own  worth  and  were  perhaps 
less  inclined  than  others  to  mcept  without  resistance  a  substantial  reduction  in  their  lot.  The 
initial  activities  had  a  snowball  effect,  so  that  not  only  workers  but  also  other  social  groups  in 
East  Berlin  and  the  DDR  were  drawn  into  the  movement  at  breathtaking  speed. 

As  there  was  no  organ!  zation  at  the  outset ,  no  effective  organization  came  into  being  during  the 
brief  time  the  uprising  lasted.  There  was  time  only  for  the  most  provisional,  amall-scale,  and  local 
kind  of  leadership  to  emerge.  Strike  committees  usually  came  into  being  by  acclamation.  In  a  very 
few  Instances ,  individual  strike  committees  succeeded  in  setting  up  local  central  committees.  In 
Goerlitz,  a  small  town  in  the  southeast  of  the  DDR,  the  strikers  ousted  the  town  council  in  the 
presence  uf  the  townfolk  and  prepared  to  replace  it.  In  some  villages,  mayors  were  removed 
and  revolutionary  councils  appointed  in  their  place.36  Under  the  circumstances,  no  major 
leader  could  rise  and  no  coordinated  action  was  possible  except  on  a  small  and  localized  scale, 
and  thus  the  type  and  extent  of  insurgent  actions  differed  greatly  from  place  to  place .  Never¬ 
theless,  actions  were  often  replicated,  notably  efforts  to  open  jails .  Such  attempts,  some  suc¬ 
cessful  and  some  unsuccessful,  occurred  in  24  communities,  testifying  to  the  common  con¬ 
viction  that  the  regime  had  perpetrated  widespread  injustices  - 3’  In  communities  where  central 
strike  committees  were  constituted,  as  in  Halle  and  Merseburg,  discipline  and  orderly  action 
was  possible;  in  some  other  instances,  disorientation  and  ineffectiveness  were  apparent. 

The  Riemtchneider  Report  on  Leaders  and  Participants 

Who  were  the  local  leaders?  While  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  specific  reports 
about  events  in  various  places  in  addition  to  East  Berlin,  only  one  attempt,  that  of  Ernst  Riem- 
schneider,  appears  to  have  been  made  to  appraise  the  composition  of  the  group  of  strike  com¬ 
mitteemen  and  delegates.  In  a  study  of  1,200  participants,33  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
within  the  leadership  group  61  percent  were  workers,  26  percent  clerical  employees,  6  percent 


academic  or  professional  people,  and  6  percent  self-employed  persons  (probably  including  a 
substantial  number  of  farmers)  ■  Two-thirds  were  over  30  years  old,  and  17  percent  were  mem- 
txnrs  of  the  SED.  The  number  of  workers  among  the  leaders  confirmed  what  was  already  known 
about  the  origin  of  the  insurrection,  while  the  substantial  number  of  SED  members  in  exposed 
positions  was  highly  significant.  The  participation  of  farmers  had  possibly  been  underestima- 
ted 33  because  of  the  relative  isolation  of  villages  and  small  towns.  In  ageneralway,  this  leader¬ 
ship  group  seems  to  be  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  participants. 

The  Riemsohnelder  study  reported  that  of  its  total  sample  of  participants  52  percent  were 
workers,  20  percent  clerical  employees,  and  5  percent  In  police  and  military  services,  while 
the  self-employed  (here,  the  farmers)  and  academic -professional  categories  were  each  given 
as  6  peroent.  The  occupations  of  8.5  percent  of  the  participants  were  unknown.  Some  ten  per¬ 
cent  were  women,  of  whom  a  quarter  had  been  active  in  villages  and  a  large  number  had  held 
SED  or  other  mass  organization  membership.  Half  of  the  participants  were  under  20  years  old; 
of  Utls  young  group  over  80  percent  belonged  to  the  SED  or  other  mass  organizations,  including 
27  percent  to  the  FDJ  alone  and  10  percent  to  the  police  forces  (VP  or  KVP) .  Of  those  arrested 
on  or  after  June  17,  64  peroent  belonged  to  this  young  group.  Four  individuals  in  the  study 
sample  lost  their  lives  during  the  demonstrations,  and  20  percent  of  those  arrested  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  jail  terms . 

Despite  the  Inadequacy  of  the  data,  what  appear  significant  here  again  are  the  Impressive 
role  of  the  young,  Including  members  of  the  FDJ;  die  substantial  participation  of  women;  and, 
not  too  surprisingly  in  light  of  earlier  remarks,  the  sizable  number  of  police  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  who  took  part  In  the  demonstrations.  An  equally  significant  faotor  which  was  confirmed 
by  other  observers  waa  the  slight  role  of  the  urban  middle  class  and  of  the  intellectuals .  Not 
only  had  their  numbers  been  diminished  by  flight  to  the  West,  but  they  were  at  the  tneroy  of  the 
regime  for  their  economic  existence.  Anxiety,  resignation,  and  efforts  at  accommodation  were 
the  natural  consequence  for  many.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  could  they  regard  the  June  crisis  as 
their  own  concern  in  economic  terms.  What  a  perceptive  writer  had  stated  in  1952  might  be  said 
to  apply  to  the  June  1953  situation:  "The  worker  is  ready  to  act,  the  middle  class  Is  not,  but 
expects  help  from  outside. "<o 

Regional  Support  for  the  June  Uprising 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  participants  in  strikes  and  demonstrations  who  were 
themselves  an  activist  minority  in  the  population,  were  supported  by  the  sympathetic  and  even 
enthusiastic  acclaim  of  a  broad  but  indeterminate  part  of  the  community.  This  is  brought  out  In 
all  accounts  by  witnesses .  The  speed  and  geographic  scope  of  the  spread  of  the  insurrection 
sheds  some  light,  at  least  by  implication,  on  the  extent  of  popular  support  for  the  Insurgents. 
Besides  focal  points  in  East  Berlin  and  its  Industrial  satellite  towns,  the  major  areas  affected 
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wore  the  central  indue  trial  area,  including  Hallo  and  Leipzig,  and  the  area  around  Magdeburg  to 
the  west;  and,  somewhat  leas  an,  the  Brandenburg  area  around  Berlin  And  the  southwestern  and 
southeastern  areas  around  Jena,  Gera,  and  Goerlltz.  The  mainly  rural  areas  of  the  north  were 
evidently  less  involved.  The  Rlemschneidor  study,  whose  1,200  subjects  had  been  active  in  274 
communities,  brings  out  the  significance  of  small  and  medium-sized  places  by  noting  that  27 
percent  of  the  towns  In  which  members  of  this  group  had  been  aotive  had  a  population  of  less 
than  2,500.ti 

That  the  areas  of  strong  participation  included  the  old  centers  of  the  labor  movement  (no¬ 
tably  the  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  and  Halle  areas) ,  both  those  primarily  SPD  and  those  Communist 
In  the  past,  must  have  been  especially  disillusioning  for  the  SED  regime.  Orotewohl  himself 
whs  to  acknowledge  this  In  a  reference  to  "illegal  SPD  organizations"  in  Magdeburg  and  Leipzig 
In  his  report  to  the  15th  session  of  the  Central  Committee .  42  It  Is  equally  important  to  point  out 
that  certain  highly  Industrialized  areas  remained  virtually  unaffected  by  the  uprising  This  ap¬ 
plied,  apparently,  troth  to  the  uranium  nnd  coni  mines  in  the  Saxonian  industrial  region  and  to  the 
largest  single  steel  combine,  V.  Stalin,"  in  Stalinstadt  nenr  Frnnkfurt-nm-Oder .  While  there 
is  renson  to  assume  that  the  uranium  miners  were  Isolated  by  poor  radio  reception,  both  they 
and  the  coal  miners  were  subject  to  immediate  military  control  by  Soviet  forces.  Stalinstadt 
was  an  instance  of  a  new  and  uniquely  privileged  model  community  with  a  new  working  popula¬ 
tion  having  no  tradition  of  labor  solidarity. 


The  Role  of  RIAS  and  the  Eitenl  tally  Spontaneous  and  Local  Nature  of  the  Uprising 

Although  the  insurgents  received  no  real  assistance  from  the  outside,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
continuous  ncwcasts,  primarily  those  by  RIAS,  played  a  highly  slgnflcant  role  by  informing 
people  throughout  the  DDR  of  the  East  Berlin  events .  <3  Even  though  these  broadcasts  were  con¬ 
fined  to  news,  they  provided  a  stimulant  and  a  measure  of  coordination  to  an  uprising  that  had 
no  modern  facilities  of  mass  communication  at  Its  disposal .  On  the  other  hand,  the  voices  of 
West  German  leaders  in  Bonn,  such  as  that  of  Jacob  Kaiser  (Minister  of  All-German  Affairs) 
sought  to  counsel  restraint  and  moderation.  A  RIAS  broadcast  cited  official  West  German  ad¬ 
vice  on  June  17  urging  demonstrators  "to  commit  no  acts  that  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 
occupying  power  to  intervene. "W 

Clearly,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  uprising  was  that  It  was  an  essentially  spontaneous 
and  unplanned  attack  upon  the  center  of  a  totalitarian  regime,  set  off  by  the  economic  grievances 
of  a  major  soclul  group,  the  industrial  workers.  A  remarkable  sense  of  solidarity,  deriving 
from  national  grievances  against  the  regime,  only  partly  compensated  for  Its  lack  of  leadership 
and  organization .  Largely  because  of  this  lack  of  informed  leadership,  the  tremendous  initial 
advantage  of  a  surprise  attack  upon  an  internally  shaky  totalitarian  regime  could  not  be  exploited. 
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The  uprising  had  an  essentially  nonmilitary  character,  even  though  It  Involved  ngreeslve  aotlon 
and  a  limited  amount  of  violence . 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  East  German  workers'  uprising  wan  not  only  put  down  by  military  force,  but  by  Soviet 
military  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  East  German  regttuc  rather  by  n  successful  self- 
defense  by  the  DDR  government  itself. 

The  must  striking  aspect  of  the  initial  hours  of  June  Id  was  the  failure  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  reguue  to  respond  in  a  visible  and  intelligent  way  to  a  major  crisis.  There  wero 
a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  The  leaders  were  evidently  taken  totally  by  surprise .  Even 
though  they  had  become  aware  of  the  growth  of  tensions  and  the  escalation  of  "incidents,"  the 
possibility  of  a  real  break  in  the  dam  must  have  appeared  quite  remote .  Also,  many  in  the 
upper  and  middle  levels  of  SED  officialdom  were  confused  by  the  rapid  policy  shifts .  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  affected  their  first  response  to  the  uprising  and  even  induced  in  some  of  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  ambivalence . «  Furthermore,  the  totalitarian  regime-in-the-maklng  waa  clearly  handi¬ 
capped  by  bureaucratic  rigidity,  which  made  it  difficult  to  adjust  quickly  to  an  unexpected  and 
unprecedented  situation. 

The  Failure  To  React  Promptly  and  in  Person 

The  fact  that  Qrotewohl  and  Ulbrlcht  were  reached  on  June  16  only  after  considerable  delay 
has  already  been  noted .  The  building  guard  at  the  House  of  Ministries  was  first  told  by 
Grotewohl'a  office  to  get  another  minister  to  talk  to  the  marchers.  It  appears  that  Grotewohl's 
office  did  not  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  situation;  its  location  in  an  inner  yard  of  the  building 
kept  it  in  splendid  Isolation  from  outside  events .  The  delegates  insisted  upon  seeing  Grotewohl 
and  what  they  considered  an  offhand  treatment  enhanced  their  growing  outrage. 

A  call  was  made  to  the  Politburo  only  after  a  member  of  Grotewohl's  staff,  in  response  to  a 
more  urgent  call  from  the  guard,  had  reconnoltered.  The  sessions  of  this  august  body  were 
protected,  however,  by  an  adamant  secretary  who  was  thoroughly  out  of  patience  with  officials 
who  were  unable  "to  see  some  delegation"  on  their  own.  Grotewohl's  office  then  vainly  attempted 
to  reach  Leuschner,  the  chief  planner,  and  to  have  him  take  charge,  but  he  too  was  attending  the 
Politburo  meeting.  It  was  probably  the  police  who  on  their  own  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Polit¬ 
buro.  Even  then,  apparently,  Grotewohl  did  not  fully  grasp  the  significance  of  the  report  and 
asked  that  Fritz  Selbmann  meet  with  the  delegation.  By  this  time  the  belligerence  of  the 
marchers  made  it  impossible  for  Selbmann  even  to  be  heard .  This  complete  mishandling  of  the 
early  crisis  cost  the  regime  dearly. « 
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The  SiaUnist  DDR  Leaden  Fight  Economic  Disaster  and 
Russian  Efforts  To  Change  Course 

But  much  moro  was  Involved.  The  leadership  of  the  DDR  was  In  n  complex  und  difficult 
predicament  precisely  at  that  moment.  Wo  have  already  noted  the  important  change  in  the  Mos¬ 
cow  leadership  and  Malenkov's  insistence  on  a  reorientation  of  policy.  Only  after  two  explicit 
requests  and  the  forceful  intervention  of  High  Commissioner  Semyonov  (successor  to  the  Soviet 
Control  Commission  which  had  been  abolished  on  May  28),  did  Ulbrlcht  yield  to  pressure  and 
promulgate  the  New  Course.  Prior  to  its  adoption,  though,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  acting  under 
strict  orders,  had  raised  prices  and  some  transportation  rates,  a  move  as  usual  hailed  ns  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  DDR  proas . 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  SED  leadership,  at  least  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
quite  aware  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  economy.  A  call  for  help  had  gone  out  to  the 
Kremlin  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  Kremlin  sent  back  a  negative  reply  by  mid-April  which 
also  contained  the  initial  request  that  the  SED  change  its  prevailing  tough  policy  and  adopt  the 
New  Course.  The  formerly  docile  Ulbricht  had,  as  we  know,  stood  his  ground. Thrown  back 
on  his  own  resources  and  in  accordance  with  his  "soundly  Stalinist"  economic  views,  Ulbricht 
was  now  determined  to  postpone  no  longer  the  much  debated  decision  to  raise  the  work  norms. 

Even  when  Ulbricht  found  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  Semyonov's  dictation  of  the 
Kremlin's  New  Course  policy,  the  manner  in  which  Ulbricht  announced  the  change  was  designed 
to  express  as  clearly  as  possible  his  dissociation  from  it.  The  June  11  issue  oi  Neues Deutsch¬ 
land  which  carried  the  unexplained  New  Course  pronouncement  also  contained  a  leading  arti¬ 
cle  ("On  the  Patriotism  of  the  People")  which  pursued  the  old  line  and  described  the  workers' 
enthusiasm  for  stepping  up  the  work  norms .  The  retention  of  tho  work  norms  Increase  was 
oither  a  matter  of  continued  defiance  of  Moscow  on  Ulbricht 's  part  or  a  compromise  concession 
which  he  exacted  from  Semyonov  for  his  surrender  to  the  new  policy.  An  article  published  by 
the  official  Soviet  newspaper  in  Berlin  or,  June  13  quite  clearly  conveyed  to  alert  renders  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Soviet  authorities  with  Ulbrlcht's  passive  resistance. «  Surprisingly,  the  arti¬ 
cle  included  some  self-criticism  by  blaming  some  of  the  mistakes  on  "the  former  Soviet  Control 
Commission"  and  stressed  that  the  decision  on  the  New  Course  was  especially  important  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  "great  goal  of  reuniting  the  German  people." 

The  Kremlin's  urgent  wish  to  secure  and  advance  the  New  Course  was  hardly  based  on  any 
superior  understanding  of  the  troubled  DDR  scene,  but  was  doubtless  regarded  as  an  important 
move  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It  was  apparently  the  goal  of  Malenkov  and  Lavrenti  P. 

Beria,  his  all-powerful  chief  of  security  police,  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tensions  with  the 
West.  There  are  strong  indications  that  the  new  Moscow  leadership  had  extended  feelers  to 
Churchill  and  was  contemplating  a  basic  change  in  its  German  policy,  even  to  the  point  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  reunification  of  Germany.  Malenkov's  far-from-secure  position  would  be  markedly 


improved  if  he  could  roach  a  major  detente  with  the  West.  Hia  plan,  which  clearly  roqulrod  re¬ 
duction  in  tensions  within  the  DDK,  had  sharply  negative  implications  for  Ulbricht'H  future. 


An  Internal  Split  in  the  DDR  Leadership  Complicate*  the  Problem  of  Response 

This  leads  to  n  further  factor  that  must  be  unraveled  before  it  is  posslblo  to  understand  the 
DDR  leadership's  complex  Involvements  during  the  crucial  days.  For  some  time,  an  opposi¬ 
tional  group  had  bogun  to  emerge  within  the  ruling  olrcle.  Its  principals  were  Wilhelm  Zaisser, 
a  long-time  Communist,  the  "General  dome?."  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  now  Minister  of 
State  Security  and  Member  of  the  Politburo;  and  Rudolf  Hermstadt,  another  old  Communist 
with  extensive  Soviet  experience,  chief  editor  of  the  NeueB  Deutschland,  and  a  candidate  member 
of  the  Politburo.  These  men  and  their  friends,  such  as  Hans  Jendretzsky,  First  Secretary  of 
the  Berlin  SED  and  also  a  Politburo  candidate  member,  were  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for 
the  New  Course  policy  which  they  were  disposed  to  give  a  very  broad  interpretation .  <s 

A  political  program  was  drafted  by  Hermstadt,  either  at  the  group's  initiative  or  at  Mos¬ 
cow's  request,  that  condemned  the  current  policy  orientation  as  wrong  because  it  had  widened 
the  gap  between  party  and  people .  It  held  that  a  new  approach  would  require  substantial  reform, 
a  new  economic  policy,  and  a  drastic  cleanup  among  the  party's  cadres.  Only  thus  could  the 
SED  really  become  a  "party  of  the  people."  One  oppositionist,  Franz  Dahlem,  prematurely  dis¬ 
closed  the  plan  and  the  opposition  was  forced  to  present  their  ideas  to  the  Politburo.  Their 
plan,  which  was  at  least  tacitly  supported  by  Semyonov,  Included  the  ouster  of  Ulbricht  and  his 
replacement  by  Hermstadt,  while  Zaisser  was  to  take  over  the  Ministry  of  Interior.  As  far  as 
can  be  determined,  this  was  the  critical  issue  before  the  Politburo  meeting  on  June  16 thus 
Ulbricht  was  engaged  in  a  basic  policy  struggle  that  Involved  his  political  survival.  Of  the  Polit¬ 
buro's  fourteen  members,  four  were  siding  with  the  Zaisser-Hermstadt  group  and  two  equally 
clearly  with  Ulbricht,  while  the  rest  were  fence-sitting  even  though  probably  sympathetic  to 
Ulbricht. 


At  Minor  Conciliation  Efforts  Fail,  Party  Leaders  Meet  and  Set  an  Official  Position 

Clearly,  the  events  of  June  16  overtook  the  DDR  leadership  at  a  moment  of  profound  internal 
crisis;  this  sharply  reduced  its  capacity  to  deal  decisively  with  the  delegation  of  Workers.  When 
the  crucial  concession  on  work  norms  was  finally  made  under  Insurgent  pressure,  it  was  no 
longer  sufficiently  meaningful  to  the  aroused  rebels.  By  the  afternoon  of  June  16,  their  initial 
economic  demands  had  changed  into  political  demands .  Only  at  the  risk  of  self-destruction 
could  the  regime  meet  these  demands.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  government  could  only  hope 
to  retrieve  some  of  its  lost  ground  by  propagandists  means  or  by  the  use  of  force . 
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f\\  the  ovo,  tag  of  Juno  10  ut  8  p.m.,  the  party  leadership  held  a  meeting  for  3, boo  party 
functionaries.  Without  explicitly  referring  to  the  day's  uprising,  the  leudershlp  turned  to  self- 
criticism  and  sslf-JustlflciUh  »>,  Qrotowohl's  speech^  stressed  thru  the  purely  administrative 
decision  on  tho  norms  had  been  wrong  and  that  the  matter  would  be  fully  presented  to  the  Central 
Committee,  to  which  the  Politburo  would  hold  itBeif  accountable,  Whatever  errors  tho  govern¬ 
ment  had  made,  he  Argued,  had  boon  animated  by  the  wish  to  promote  the  public  good  In  the  face 
of  severe  economic  difficulties.  Some  of  these  difficulties  had  been  due  to  heavy  and  unexpected 
expenditures  for  defensive  measures  forced  upon  tho  DDR  by  throats  from  the  West.  In  addition, 
these  difficulties  had  boon  further  nggrnvntod  by  the  efforts  of  class  enemies  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  tax  deficits  and  Inadequate  deliveries  and  had  oven  resorted  to  open  resistance.  What¬ 
ever  wider  effects  Prime  M'niater  G  rote  wo  hi 's  words  might  have  had  were  doubtless  lost  by  the 
fnct  that  no  nowspnpers  appeared  In  East  Berlin  on  June  17. 

The  regime's  propaganda  effort  was  given  further  guidanoe  when  H.  Axen,  the  head  of 
Agitprop,  who  was  charged  with  disseminating  the  official  view,  mot  functionaries  and  Journalists 
on  June  17  to  sot  forth  the  official  line  on  the  uprising:  Foreign  agents,  manipulated  by  the  West, 
notably  the  United  States,  had  stirred  up  tho  troubles;  their  aim  was  to  undermine  efforts  at  a 
German  solution  and  to  counteract  Moscow's  rapprochement  with  other  powers.  Considering 
the  speed  with  which  events  wore  unrolling,  these  propaganda  efforts  had  little  if  any  short-run 
effect.  K«r Hoc  opiwrtunltios  for  effective  persuasive  or  conciliatory  moves  hod  been  Irretriev¬ 
ably  lost. 

The  Eatl  German  Regime  Is  Vnabie  To  Rely  on  If*  Security  Force « 

When  it  came  to  the  use  of  force,  the  principal  resources  at  the  government's  disposal  wore 
tho  polioc  formations  already  discussed .  Their  encounters  with  the  insurgent  crowds  strongly 
implied  that  a  large  number  of  the  regular  People's  Police  were  unreliable  and  that  there  were 
questions  even  nlxmt  the  KVP,  which  was  to  be  used  principally  in  conjunction  with  Soviet  troops. 
The  few  guard  units  of  the  Ministry  of  State  Security  proved  their  worth,  fighting  alongside  So¬ 
viet  troops,  but  they  were  a  relatively  small  force. m 

The  seriousness  of  the  police  problem  1b  indicated  by  the  extensive  punitive  measures  to 
which  the  regime  later  resorted.  For  example,  in  Zwickau  three  troopers  of  the  KVP  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  826  NCOs  and  privates  Jailed,  134  officers  stripped  of  their  rank,  and  72  units  converted 
Into  probationary  companies. *3 

The  Extent  and  Strength  of  the  Soviet  Intervention;  Soviet  Catualtiex 

Under  those  circumstances ,  intervention  by  Soviet  military  forces  was  Inevitable.  It  is  not 
known  how  the  Soviet  authorities  reached  the  decision  to  intorvone,  but  it  is  fairly  clear 


they,  too,  were  surprised  by  the  speed  and  scope  of  the  uprising.  From  the  substantial  Soviet 
forces  deployed  In  the  DOE  at  the  time  (30  divisions,  about  300,000  men),  an  impressive  array 
was  dispatched  to  Berlin  and  to  a  large  number  of  other  centers  during  tho  night  of  June  16th 
and  the  early  morning  hours  o!  the  17th. 

An  unofficial  U.S.  military  appraisal  at  the  time  concluded  that  by  nightfall  of  June  17, 
25,000  troops  and  300  tanks  had  been  massed  in  Berlin;**  in  Leipzig  alone,  there  was  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  275  tanks.**  Soviet  military  force  was  used  in  a  total  of  121  localities,  while  a  state 
of  siege  or  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  10  of  the  14  DDR  districts.**  The  broad  spread  of 
the  Soviet  "peace-keeping"  effort  shows  the  deep  Soviet  concern  over  the  course  of  events— the 
first  major  outbreak  in  the  Communist  world  since  the  1021  Kronstadt  rising  when  Russian 
sailors  and  workers,  revolutionaries  themselves,  turned  against  the  revolution  they  had  helped 
to  bring  about. 

Soviet  forces  were  initially  employed  with  visible  restraint.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  KVP  was  not  permitted  to  use  its  firearms  without  the  express  authorization  of  Soviet 
oommanders.  As  was  the  case  at  the  House  of  Ministries,  this  appears  to  have  been  given  only 
when  the  situation  became  precarious .  When  Soviet  commanders  decided  to  act,  their  interven¬ 
tion  was  decisive  and  in  a  few  instances  possibly  ruthless,  though  occasionally  Soviet  unit  com¬ 
manders  were  described  as  polite  and  conciliatory.  Some  accounts  also  indicate  that  Soviet 
soldiers  showed  sympathy  for  the  striking  workers  that  resulted  in  violations  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  subsequent  punishment.  According  to  Western  estimates,  Soviet  troop  losses  included 
18  dead  and  126  wounded;  DDR  losses,  116  dead  (apparently  both  military  and  civilian)  and  645 
wounded.  *7 


Western  Reaction s  to  the  Soviet  intervention  and  Communist  Charges  and  Concessions 

How  did  the  outside  world  react  to  the  rising  and  its  suppression?  The  Western  reaction 
was  marked  by  surprise,  possibly  by  initial  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  real  significance  of 
the  events,  and  last  but  not  least  by  an  apparent  lack  of  policy  planning  for  the  aftermath  of 
Stalin's  death.  West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  in  a  restrained  speech  to  the  Bun¬ 
destag  on  June  17,  declared  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  German  people  in  this  struggle  for  libera¬ 
tion  and  reaffirmed  West  Germany's  desire  for  reunification.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  17th 
a  West  Berlin  trade  union  leader,  Erich  Schamowski,  called  for  the  solidarity  of  West  German 
workers  with  the  building  workers  of  East  Berlin  in  a  statement  over  the  RIAS  station,  but  this 
was  roundly  attacked  in  the  Bonn  parliament  as  a  dangerous  provocation  and  "incomprehensible 
irresponsibility."  Only  on  June  18  did  the  three  allied  military  commandants  in  West  Berlin 
protest  "the  irresponsible  resort  to  military  force"  against  the  movement  of  June  17. 
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hi  an  answer  on  Jane  22, m  General  Dibrova  described  the  measures  as  "absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  end  arson  and  other  excesses  committed  by  groups  of  agents  provocateurs  and  Fascists 
dispatched  from  West  Berlin. "  The  Western  commandants'  demand  that  tho  state  of  siege  be 
lifted  was  rejected. 

A  conventional  exchange  of  messages  between  the  German  and  the  Western  allied  govern¬ 
ments  followed.  Adenauer  a  shod  the  United  States  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  unity 
and  freedom  for  the  whole  German  people.  Western  heads  of  government  expressed  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  insurgents  and  reaffirmed  their  concern  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  German 
problem. 

In  two  letters  to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  U.S.  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  again  ex¬ 
pressed  the  American  stand  that  free  elections  in  Germany  were  the  only  path  to  reunification 
and  repudiated  Soviet  and  DDR  allegations,  declaring  "that  no  provocateur  of  any  nationality  can 
persuade  human  beings  to  stand  up  in  front  of  rumbling  tanks  with  sticks  and  stones.  ..."  In 
pointing  out  that  the  fighters  were  workers  and  not  bourgeois  reactionaries,  "the  same 
workers  ...  in  whose  name  the  Kremlin  has  falsely  and  cynically  built  their  [sic].  .  .  farflung 
workers'  paradise,"  he  approached  the  heart  of  the  issue. w 

Simultaneously,  Soviet  and  DDR  propaganda  about  the  causes  and  character  of  the  events  of 
June  16  and  17  continued  to  develop  the  themes  of  subversion  and  external  instigation,  conceding, 
however,  that  these  "agents"  had  been  able  to  exploit  certain  DDR  policy  mistakes  and  real 
grievances  of  the  East  Germans.  On  June  19,  Pravda  published  a  Neues  Deutschland  lead  article 
of  June  18,  expressing  shame  that  Berlin's  workers  had  failed  to  control  the  disturbances  them¬ 
selves,  thus  requiring  the  occupying  power  to  impose  a  state  of  siege  to  represent  the  German 
interest  "with  the  requisite  determination."  Beginning  on  June  23,  Pravda  began  to  devote  un¬ 
usual  attention  to  the  German  uprising.  From  this,  its  readers  could  only  gain  the  impression 
that  the  upheaval  had  been  widespread  and  of  great  importance,  w 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

While  coercive  measures  had  crushed  the  uprising,  strikes  and  other  manifestations  of 
unrest  continued  until  June  21  and  in  some  Instances  later,  even  in  the  face  of  martial  law. 

Some  were  in  the  nature  of  workers'  protests  against  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  their 
friends.  «» 

Soviet  Economic  Contrition*  Permit  the  DDR  to  Ease  Living  Condition * 

Having  rescued  the  DDR  and  the  Ulbricht  group,  the  Soviet  government  was  now  committed 
to  sustaining  them.  Through  nn  agreement  reached  in  Moscow  in  August,  reparations  were  at 
last  ended,  occupation  costs  reduced,  and  the  remaining  33  Soviet-held  industries  returned  to 
DDR  control— save  the  most  important,  the  huge  uranium-producing  Wismuth  A.G.  Formerly 
refused  credits  were  now  granted.1^ 
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Saved  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  Ulbricht  regime  proceeded  to  buttreae  its  precarious  hold. 

It  now  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  givo  some  substance  to  the  New  Course  through  economic 

63 

and  political  concessions.  Work  norms  were  returned  to  their  earlier  level,  although  efforts 
to  promote  voluntary  increases  were  continued.  Some  arrangements  were  made  to  provide 
ampler  food  supplies  and  to  improve  wages,  retirement  incomes,  and  other  social  security 
benefits.  The  government  explained  that  resources  hod  become  available  for  these  and  other 
purposes  because  heavy*  Indus  try  Investment  and  military  expenditures  had  been  curtailed. 
Agricultural  collectivization  came  to  a  temporary  halt,  and  the  remnants  of  private  business 
were  given  a  breathing  spell .  WhOe  Confirming  the  New  Course,  the  15th  plenary  session  of 
the  SED  Central  Committee  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  party  had  been  correct  is  beginning 
to  build  the  foundations  of  socialism. 


A  Loosening  of  Constraint*  on  Political  Activity  and  Personal  Freedoms 

These  pacifying  economic  measures  were  accompanied  by  some  relaxation  in  other  fields. 

Following  Soviet  "suggestions,"  it  was  considered  politic  to  resume  public  recognition  of  the 

moribund  partnership  with  non-Communist  parties.  Immediately  after  June  17,  Semyonov  hi  in¬ 
ti 

self  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  DDR's  emasculated  CDU  and  LDP  and  encouraged 
them  to  make  nominations  for  government  positions.  All  this  was  safe  enough,  since  the  parties 
had  already  been  thoroughly  tamed . 

The  SED  mounted  a  sweeping  campaign  of  propaganda  and  justification  with  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  key  members  of  the  government .  In  the  course  of  meetings  conducted  by  Ulbricht 
and  Grotewohl  In  a  number  of  large  plants,  workers  enjoyed  unprecedented  opportunities  for  free 
and  provocative  speech.  On  a  few  such  occasions,  some  of  the  tcughe st  questions  and  bitterest 
complaints  against  the  regime  were  addressed  to  the  leaders  in  person.  For  a  while  at  least, 
it  was  also  deemed  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  the  churches  and  their  faithful  flocks  un¬ 
challenged  and  to  grant  some  latitude  to  scholars  and  artists . 

Ulbricht  Moves  Against  imnrgerU  leadership  and  His  Intra-Party  Opposition 

On  the  other  hand,  a  wave  of  "disappearances,"  arrests,  and  prosecutions  continued  for 
weeks  and  months;  its  statistical  dimensions  convey  some  idea  of  the  regime's  vengefulness. 

In  view  of  the  wide  popular  support  for  the  uprising  and  the  involvement  of  SED  elements,  both 
SED  functionaries  and  rank-and-file  members  were  subjected  to  punitive  measures.  There 
were  show  trials  and  vigilance  campaigns  to  ferret  out  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Despite 
this  reprisal  atmosphere,  however,  a  substantial  number  of  prisoners  who  were  not  connected 
with  the  uprising  were  released. 
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The  SED  leadership,  pulled  baok  from  the  brink  of  the  political  abyss,  now  settled  nocounts 
with  its  party  opposition.  Having  carefully  avoided  assembling  the  Central  Committee  in  plenary 
session  before  June  17  for  fear  of  giving  the  Zalsser-Hermstadt  group  a  chance  to  oust  him, 
Ulbricht  called  two  meetings  in  rapid  succession.  At  the  15th  plenary  session,  July  24-26, 
Zaisser  and  Hcrmstadt  were  deprived  oi  all  functions,  and  in  January  1954  they  were  stripped 
of  party  membership.  As  members  of  the  same  faction,  Jendretzky  and  two  other  Politburo 
candidate  members  lost  their  party  positions.  The  liquidation  of  their  presumed  patron  and  fel¬ 
low  plotter  in  Moscow,  Beria  (arrested  in  Moscow  on  June  26) ,  was  another  political  windfall 
for  Ulbricht.  Henceforth,  Ulbrlcht  was  to  stand  firmly  entrenched ,  an  enduring  symbol  of  Sta¬ 
linist  orthodoxy . 


The  Uprising  Strengthens  Ulbricht  and  Makes  German  Reunification  Less  Likely 

What  of  the  overall  results?  There  was  to  be  no  genuine  political  settlement,  only  a  tactical 
retreat  by  the  ruling  party  comparable  to  Lenin's  adoption  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Kronstadt  rebellion.  The  irony  of  the  uprising  was  that  the  very  regime  it  had  sought 
to  undo  (or  at  least  to  transform)  now  stood  far  stronger  than  before.  Sharpened  by  the  experi¬ 
ence,  the  regime  was  to  resume  its  chosen  goals  within  two  years .  Despite  continued  internal  dis¬ 
affection  and  frustration,  the  slim  chances  for  effective  resistance  were  further  minimized  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  regime.  The  uprising  was  the  first  of  the  great  disturbances  in  the 
Soviet  bloc,  but,  unlike  the  later  Polish  case.  It  led  to  the  strengthening  of  the  dictatorship.  Yet 
the  uprising  clearly  served  notice  of  the  vulnerability  of  a  totalitarian  system  to  internal  sur¬ 
prise  attack. 

Finally,  the  repercussions  of  the  uprising  had  a  critical  bearing  on  East- West  relationships. 
The  brief  possibility  of  relaxation  and  compromise  following  Stalin's  death,  latent  in  the 
Malenkov- Beria  maneuvers  in  Russia,  which  had  shown  some  promise  of  facilitating  a  realistic 
solution  of  the  German  problem,  was  lost.  East  and  West  were  to  remain  entrenched  in  fixed 
policy  positions,  which  engendered  successive  proposals  for  negotiations  that  neither  side  could 
take  seriously  without  political  surrender.  In  a  tragic  paradox,  the  very  uprising  that  was  to 
become  a  symbol  of  unity  for  Germans  in  the  West  had,  through  the  consequences  of  its  fall, 
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made  the  division  more  enduring  than  before . 
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*  These  political  realities  have  been  carefully  explored  in  Ernst  Richert,  Macht  ohne  Mandat 
(2d  rev.  ed.,  Kbln;  Opladen,  1963). 

a  Cited  by  Karl  W.  Fricke,  Selbstebehauptung  und  Wlderstand  in  der  Sowjetlschen  Besatz- 
ungazone  Deutschlands  (Self-Preservation  and  Resistance  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany)  (Bon¬ 
ner  Berichte  aus  Mlttelund  Ostdeutschland  series)  (Bonn:  BMGF,  1964) ,  p.  91.  How  the  an¬ 
nouncement  about  building  the  foundations  of  socialism  was  received  among  important  SED  func¬ 
tionaries  is  illustrated  from  personal  experience  in  the  East  German  Planning  Commission  by 
Fritz  Schenk,  Im  Vorzlmmer  der  Diktatur .  12  Jahre  Pankow  (Kbln:  Kiepenheuer  und  Witsch, 
1962),  pp.  140-41. 

•  Richard  Lukas,  Zehn  Jahre  Sowjetische  Besatzungszone  (Mainz:  Deutscher  Fachschriften- 
Verlag,  1955),  p.  93. 
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to  Ibid,,  pp.  s»3f(;  Frleko,  Selhsthohauptung  und  Wldorstanth  . . ;  Stem,  Portriit  olnor  Pol  ho  ho - 
wlatlschon  Pnctel,  pp.  13Bff;  W,  Ruohmlnnd,  MittoldeuUohland,  Moskaus  weaUlche  Provlnz 
(Central  Germany:  Moscow's  Wo  a  tern  Province)  (Stuttgart:  F.  Vorwerk,  1859)  oap.  pp.  Ottff, 
133ff,  205ff,  227ff;  F.  Faber,  Und  hab  mtch  hetmllch  davon  gomuoht  (And  Havo  Secretly  Mode 
Off)  (Pamphlot,  n.d.),  passim. ;  Gord  Friedrich,  Dio  Frole  Deutsche  Jugond-Auftrag  and 
Entwlckolung  (Tho  Froo  Gorman  Youth-Mandate  and  Development)  (Koln:  Rot- Wolss- Bucher, 
1953);  Bundeamlnlnterlum  fur  GeanmtdoutHcho  Frngon  (BMGF,  Federal  Ministry  for  All- 
German  Affairs),  Die  Ausbeutung  der  mcnachUchon  Arholtskraft  In  der  Sowjctzono  (The  Ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Human  Labor  In  tho  Soviet  Zone),  in  Berios,  Bonner  Berlohto  aus  Mlttol-  und 
Oatdeutschland  (Bonn;  BMQF,  1052),  pp.  55ff;  Felix  Poehler,  Der  Untergang  dew  prlvaten 
Elnteihandels  In  der  Sowlotlachen  Bosatzungazono  (The  Deatructlon  of  Private  Retail  Trade  In 
the  Soviet  Zone) ,  In  Bonner  Berlchte  nua  Mlttel-  und  Oatdeutschland  (Bonn:  BMGF,  1952) ;  Hons 
Koehler,  "Dor  Situation  der  Bauom  in  der  Sowjetzone"  ("Situation  of  the  Farmers  in  the  Soviet 
Zone"),  SBZ  Archly  (Koln),  IV  (February  20,  1953),  53ff. 

it  See  O.  Walther,  Verwnltung,  Lenkung  und  PlanunK  der  Wlrtachaft  In  der  SBZ  (Administra¬ 
tion,  Direction  and  Planning  of  the  SBZ  Economy)  (Bonner  Berlchte  aus  Mlttel-  und  Ostdeutaoh- 
land  series)  (Bonn:  BMGF,  1953),  pp.  36ff. 

it  On  some  of  these  developments,  see  reports  of  Alfred  Leutwein,  "  Betrlebskollektiv- 
vertraege  nach  Diktat"  ("Collective  Contracts  In  Shops  Under  Dictation"),  SBZ  Archly  (Koln) 

IV  (May  5,  1953),  132ff;  and  Alfred  Leutwein,  "Ursachen  und  Folgen  der  admlnlstratlven 
Normenerhohung"  ("Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  NormB  Increase  by  Administrative  Ac¬ 
tion"),  SBZ  Archlv  (Koln)  IV,  (June  20,  1953),  186ff. 

it  BMGF,  Die  Ausbeutung  der  menschlichen  Arbeitskraft  In  der  Sowjetzone,  on  p.  82  gives 
further  details  of  the  workings  of  the  rationing  system . 

UMax  Gustav  Lange,  Wissenschnft  im  Totalitaren  Staat  (Science  In  the  Totalitarian  State) 
(Stuttgart:  Rlng-Verlag,  1955)  enlarges  on  this  development,  especially  in  Chap.  XII,  pp. 

270ff;  M.  G.  Lange,  Totalltare  Erzlehung  (Stuttgart  and  Diisseldorf,  1954)  discusses  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  system  below  the  college  level,  especially  in  Pt.  IV,  pp.  367ff . 

is N.a.,  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Berlin  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  (Berlin, 
1959),  discusses  the  relationship  between  the  regime  and  the  Catholic  Church:  see  specifically 
p.  56  for  this  period. 

i®  Friedrich,  Die  Freie  Deutsche  Jugond.  p.  157,  takes  up  the  period  of  January  to  March 
1953. 

iiRuehmland,  Mlttcldeutschland,  Moskaus  westllche  Proving,  pp.  99ff,  supplies  basic  in¬ 
formation;  see  also  "Mllltar  Politik,  "In  Bundesministerium  fur  Gcsnmtdeutsche  Fragen 
(BMGF),  SBZ  von  A  bis  Z:  Eln  Taachen-  und  Nachschlagebuch  uber  die  Sowjetlsche  Beaat- 
zungszone  DeutscManda  <8thed.;  Bonn:  BMGF,  1963),  pp.  316-22;  "Kasernierte  Volkspollzei," 
In  SBZ  von  A  bis  Z,  Elr.Taschenund  Nachschlagebuch,  p.  235;  Theodore  Falk,  Militarism  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  (Pamphlet;  Bonn,  1961);  K.  Stlebler,  "Die  Verlorenen  Bataillone"  ("The  Lost  Ba- 
tallions"),  Der  Monat  (Berlin)  (February  1953),  480ff. 

ib For  the  text  of  the  statute  and  some  comments,  see  Mampel,  Die  Volksdemokrntlsche 
Ordnung  in  Mltteldeutschland,  pp.  39  and  I02ff ;  further  comment  In  Schuetze,  Volksdemokratle 
In  Mttteldeutschland,  pp.  116ff. 

is  The  following  have  been  consulted  mainly  for  their  data  and  interpretations  of  the  refugee 
problem:  "Der  Aufstand  im  Juni.  Eln  dokumentarischer  Bericht,"  Der  Monnt  (September  1953) . 
Pt.  I,  pp.  594ff  (October  1953),  Pt.  II,  pp.  45ff;  G.  Birkenfeld,  Milo  Dor,  et  al.,  Sprang  in  die 
Freihelt  (Leap  into  Freedom)  (Ulm:  Knorr  and  Hirth,  1953);  BMGF,  Es  Geschah  lm  Junl  1953, 
Fakten  und  Paten  (It  Happened  in  June  1953,  Facts  and  Dates) ,  in  Bonner  Berichte  aus  Mlttel - 
und  Oatdeutschland  series  (Bonn,  Berlin:  BMGF,  1963),  pp.  18ff;  "Fliichtlinge"  ("Refugees"), 
in  SBZ  von  A  bis  Z,  Eln  Taachen  und  Nachschlagebuch.  pp.  14Gff;  Regina  Bohne,  "Die  Dritte 
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Welle.  Zahlen  cur  Fluoht  aus  der  Ostsono"  ("The  Third  Wnvo:  Statistics  on  tho  Flight  from 
the  Eastern  Zone"),  Frankfurter  llcftc  (Frankfurt)  (April  8,  1053),  278ff;  U.  von  Nottboek, 
"Grundo  und  Hlntergrundo  tier  ZononQucht"  ("Causes  nnd  Motlvutiona  of  the  Flight  from  the 
Zone"),  8BZ  Archlv  (Koln)  (April  20,  1933),  1 14ff ;  Brandt,  "Dio  Bedeutung der  Maaaonflueht 
aua  der  Sowjetzone,"  228ff;  Friedrich,  Die  Frelo  Dcutwohe  Jugend.  pp.  I57ff ;  Sttoblor,  "Die 
Verlorenen  Bntalllono,"  pp.  480ff. 

JOBohne,  "Die  Drltte  Wello," 

at  Friedrich,  Dio  Frelo  Deutache  Jugend,  p.  157 , 

»Nottbeok,  "Griinde  und  Hlntorgrunde  der  Zonenflucht," 

ts  Both  references  come  from  Frlcko,  Selbstbehnuptung  und  Wlderatand  In  der  Sowletlaohen 
Besatzungazone  Deutaohlands . 

*4 Friedrich,  Die  Frele  Deutache  Jugend,  p.  184;  "Der  Aufatand  Ira  Junl,"  Der  Monat  (Sep¬ 
tember  1953)  p.  597;  BMGF,  Revolt  In  June,  Documents  and  Reports  on  the  People's  Uprising 
In  East  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  ( Bonn:  BMGF,  n.d. ),  p.  2. 

2> Die  Frelhelt  (Halle)  (April  13,  1953);  Lelpzlgfet  Volksblatt  (Leipzig)  (May  23,  1953). 

2«For  the  texts  of  these  statements,  aee  BMGF,  Der  Volkaaufatand  vom  17  Junl  1953  (Bon¬ 
ner  Berlchte  aua  Mlttel-  und  Ostdeutachland  series)  (Bonn,  BMGF),  Doouments  15  to  17. 

2?On  ull  this,  aee  Stern,  Ulbricht,  Elne  polltlache  Biographic,  Ch.  V,  pp.  185tf.  For  the 
events  of  the  uprising  and  its  repression,  various  sources  have  been  used.  Among  the  most 
helphil:  BMGF,  Es  Geachah  lm  Junl,  1953.  Fakten  und  Paten;  BMGF,  Der  Volkaaufatand  vom 
17  Junl  1953;  "Der  Aufatand  lm  Junl,  eln  dokumentarlsoher  Berlcht,"  Der  Monat  (September 
1953),  p.  594ff;  George  Sherrian,  East  Germany.  The  June  Days  (St.  Antony's  Papers  on  Soviet 
Affairs)  (Oxford:  Oxford  >  . liver alty  Press,  1955);  Stefan  Brant,  The  Eaat  German  Rising: 

17th  June  1963  (New  York:  Praeger,  1957);  Rainer  HUdebrant,  The  Explosion:  The  Uprising 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  .New  York:  Duell,  Sloane  A  Pearoe,  1955);  Amo  8cholz,  W.  Nleke, 
and  G.  Vetter,  Panzer  am  Potadamer  Plata  (Tanks  on  Potsdam  Square)  (Berlin,  Grunew&ld: 
Aranl,  1954);  Ostburo  der  Sozlnldcmokratischen  Partei  Dsuteehlands  (SPD),  Mona ta berlcht 
iiber  die  Entwlcklung  In  der  Sowjetzone  lm  Junl  1953  ( Monthly  Report  on  Developmenta  In  the 
Soviet  Zone  In  June  1953)  (Mimeographed  report;  Bonn:  German  Social  Democratic  Party, 
1953). 

26  For  the  whole  text  of  the  article,  see  BMGF,  Der  Volksaufstand  vom  17  Junl  1953,  pp. 
44ff.  For  the  article  In  Neues  Deutschland,  see  Amulf  Baring,  Der  17.  Junl  1953,  in  Bonner 
Berlchte  aus  Mlttel-  und  Ostdeutachland  series  (Bonn:  BMGF,  1957),  p.  25. 

29 Fritz  Schenk,  lm  Vorzimmer  der  Diktatur.  12  Jahre  Pankow,  pp.  195-97. 

30 Note ,  for  instance,  Brant,  The  East  German  Rising,  Chs.  8  and  9  on  farmers;  BMGF, 

Es  Geachah  im  Junl  19S3,  pp.  30ff;  Ostburo  der  SPD,  Monatsberlcht  iiber  die  Entwlcklung  In  der 
Sowjetzone  lm  Junl  1953,  Annex,  pp.  7-36. 

3i  BMGF,  Es  Geachah  lm  Junl  1953,  p.  37. 

32 According  to  ibid.,  p.  23,  and  "Der  Aufatand  lm  Junl,"  Der  Monat  (September  1953),  621, 
police  fired  the  shots;  while  Brant,  The  East  German  Rising,  p.  131,  conveys  the  Impression 
that  Soviet  tanks  did  the  firing . 

33  BMGF,  Es  Geachah  lm  Junl  1953,  Fakten  und  Paten,  is  the  source  for  these  figures.  It 
is  a  recent  (May  1963)  and  most  useful  document,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  state  what  cri¬ 
teria  were  used  to  define  an  "uprising  of  the  population." 

34  Frlcke,  Selbatbehauptung  und  Wlderatand  In  der  Sowjetlschen  Besatzungszone  Deutsch- 
landa,  cites  the  Report  to  the  15th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  SED  Central  Committee . 
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i' These  are  the  figures  found  in  DMOF,  Kit  Oesolmh  lm  Junl  1053,  Fnkten  und  Paten,  p.  42. 
See  also  UMOF,  311'/  von  A  bis  Z,  Eln  Tasehen  und  Nuohsehiagehuch,  8th  ed. ,  p.  229.  The  SED 
Minietry  o(  Suite  Security  reported  on  June  23,  1053,  thnt  19  participant*  wore  killed  and  120 
(including  01  "byatundar*" )  were  injurod,  as  cited  in  BMOF,  The  Soviet  OooupBtlon  Zone  1045- 
1933  (Bonn:  BMQF,  1903),  p.  04.  Scholz,  et  al..  Panzer  am  Potsdamor  Platt,  estimate  3,000 
dead  and  wounded.  An  Independent  West  German  organization  of  lawyer  a,  the  Unterauohung- 
anuaachuaa  frciheltliehev  Jurlston,  reiwrtod  in  their  Proaaedlonat  on  Juno  4,  1937,  thnt  they  had 
individually  recorded  832  aontoncen;  of  these,  17  were  death  aontoncea,  one  life  imprisonment. 
This  expert  organization's  estimate  of  the  total  number  sentenced  la  1,500.  Arnulf  Baring,  in 
his  Per  17.  Junl  1933.  p.  38,  *  peaks  of  21  killed,  a  figuro  he  repeats  In  a  receni  article  which 
has  appeared  since  the  completion  of  this  study:  "Die  Russen  Schosson  in  die  Luft,"  Per 
Spiegel  (Hamburg)  (June  1C,  1965),  78-88.  Both  the  SED  and  the  Baring  figures  presumably 
relate  only  to  the  victims  of  direct  Soviet  military  action. 

For  these  questions,  see  Brnnt,  The  East  German  Rising,  pp.  87ff;  "Dor  Aufstand  lm 
Junl,"  Per  Monnt  (October  1053),  50:  Scholz,  et  al.,  Panzer  am  Potsdamer  Platz,  p.  220. 

t.  BMGF,  Es  Goachnh  lm  Junl  1053.  Fakten  and  Paten,  p.  38. 

-''•Ernst  ItleniHehnelder,  "The  People  of  Juno  17,  1953"  (unpublished  manuscript).  This 
study  was  baaed  on  dutn  supplied  by  1,200  participants  in  strikes  and  demonstrations  throughout 
the  DDR,  more  than  half  of  whom  had  reported  in  person  to  the  "Fighting  Group  against  In¬ 
humanity”  in  West  Berlin  und  given  information  about  themselves  and  those  associated  with  them 
in  the  uprising. 

at  For  instance.  Werner  Zimmerman,  "Die  Triiger  des  Wlderstondes"  ("The  Supporters  of 
the  Resistance"  > ,  SBZ  Archly  (Koln)  (October  20,  1953).  309ff,  a  very  early  study. 

ip  Dr.  H.  Koehler,  cit.'d  l'Y  Arnulf  Baring,  Per  17.  Junl  1033,  p.  40. 

a  Scholz.  ct  al.  ■  Panzer  am  Potsdnmer  Platz,  p.  157,  speaks  of  150  localities  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  5,000  und  over  ana  another  150  of  less  than  5,000. 

«  For  tills,  see  Arnulf  Baring,  Per  17.  Junl  1953.  pp.  49ff.,  and  his  carefol  analysis  of 
the  non -participants,  pp.  43ff.  For  Grotewohl’s  view,  see  n.  34  above. 

uSee  especially  Baring,  Per  17.  Junl  1953,  pp.  59ff. 

iiSherman,  East  Germnny,  The  June  Days,  pp.  00ff. 

if,  For  some  significant  observations  on  this  point,  as  it  affected  officials  In  the  Planning 
Commission,  see  Schenk,  Lm  Vorzlnuncr  der  Plklatur,  pp.  185ff. 

«Ibid.,  pp.  195-97 .  For  possible  modifications  of  this  account,  see  Baring’s  discussion. 
Per  17.  Junl  1953,  pp.  6Jff. 

«7  For  nn  amplification  of  this  section,  see  Stern,  Ulbrlcht,  Elne  pollttsche  Blographle,  pp. 
16off;  Schenk,  lm  Vorzimmor  der  Dlktatur,  pp.  I85ff,  brings  out  how  deeply  agitated  key  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  planning  staff  were  it  Moscow's  refusal  of  help  and  its  demands  for  a  policy  change. 
See  also  Stem,  Portrat  elner  Bolschewistlschen  Partei,  pp.  158-59,  for  a  description  of  the 
dilemma  facing  lower  functionaries  charged  with  implementing  an  abrupt  policy  shift. 

48 "Important  Resolution,"  Die  Tagilche  Rundschau  (June  13,  1953). 

49 On  the  whole  range  of  questions,  both  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  its  resumed  relationship 
to  the  Zaisser-Hormstadt  faction,  see  Stem,  Ulbrlcht,  elnc  politlsche  Blographle,  Ch.  V,  who 
owes  a  good  deal  to  an  unpublished  memorandum  by  Heinz  Brandt,  a  former  member  of  the  SED 
leadership.  Der  Spiegel  (Hamburg),  No.  26  <1964),  contains  passages  from  the  Brandt  memo¬ 
randum.  See  also  Flora  Lewis,  "Did  Reds  Nearly  Jettison  East  Germany  in  1953?"  The 
Washington  Post  (October  3,  1960)  "Outlook"  section;  Stefan  Thomas,  "Beyond  the  Wall,"  Sur¬ 
vey  "fOctotx'r  1962),  58;  Frlcke,  Selbstliehnuptung  und  Wlderstand  in  der  Sowjetlschen  Besatz- 
u ngzon"  fVu tsch lands,  p.  117,  who  refers  to  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  March  8,  1963,  as 
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reported  in  Nsuua  Doutsohland  of  March  14,  1903.  While  Baring,  In  Dor  17,  Junt_1953,  pp. 
Halt,,  and  In  his  19(13  article  stresses  equally  the  elements  of  surprise  and  "helplessness  in  the 
SED  apparatus,  ho  represents  the  Politburo  as  having  boon  more  nooesstblo  and  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  events  ■ 

Stern.  Ulbrlcht,  Elne  polltlsohe  Blographle,  p,  174. 

>i  Reprinted  In  BMOF,  Per  Volksaufstand  von  17  Junl  1983,  pp,  39ff.,  from  Neuea  Deutsch¬ 
land  (June  19,  19uJ) . 

m Helmut  Bohn  and  Andere,  Die  Aufriistung  in  der  SB  7,  (Rearmament  In  the  Soviet  Zone), 

In  Bonner  Berlchte  aus  Mlttel-  und  Ostdeutsohland  series  (2d  ed. ;  Bonn:  BMOF,  1960),  pp. 
104,  134ff;  BMOF,  SBZ  von  A  bis  Z,  8th  ed.,  p.  318.  Baring,  Der  17.  Junl  1983,  pp,  66ff.  de¬ 
clares  that  the  OUP  was  generally  reliable.  Thera  la  a  lack  of  precise  Information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  In  the  available  literature. 

^Oatbiiro  der  SPD,  Monatsberlcht  u'ber  die  Entwlcklung  In  der  Sowjetzone  1m  Junl  1933, 
p.  ‘  ’  “  ~  ~ 

»  Quoted  In  Time  (June  29,  1953),  p.  20. 

55  "Der  Aufstand  im  Junl,"  Der  Monat  (October  1053),  60;  Sherman,  East  Germany ,  The 
June  Days,  p.  51,  speaks  of  25,000  troops  in  East  Berlin  by  noon,  units  of  a  T-34  tank  division 
and  a  mechanized  division  of  armored  cars.  See  also  Scholz,  et  al  ■ ,  Panzer  am  Potsdamer 
Platz,  pp.  88,  92. 

58  BMGF,  Ew  Geschah  <m  Junl  1953,  Fakten  und  Paten,  p.  38. 

sUbld.,  p.  42;  BMGF,  SBZ  von  A  bis  Z,  8th  ed.,  p.  229.  On  the  problematic  character  of 
such  data,  see  note  35  above. 

5* See  BMGF,  Der  Volksaufatar.d  votn  17  Junl  1953,  p.  85,  for  the  wording. 

58 Letters  from  President  Elsenhower  to  Chancellor  Adenauer.  See  Glen  D.  Camp,  "City  In 
the  Middle:  Berlin  in  the  East-West  Struggle  1050-53"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1963),  pp,  339ff.  and  his  appraisal  of  the  circumstances.  See  also  the  bitterly 
critical  remarks  on  the  American  failure  to  capitalize  Imaginatively  "on  a  single  thing  that  has 
come  to  pass,"  by  Emmet  J.  Hughes,  The  Ordeal  of  Power  (New  York:  Dell,  1964),  pp.  236ff. 

«o  For  this  subject,  see  Rutgers  University,  Department  of  Sociology,  Soviet  Reporting  on  the 
East  German  Uprisings  of  June  1953  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University,  n.d.);  Wolf 
Guenter  Contlus,  Der  17.  Junl  In  der  Sowjetpresse,  (Reprint  from  Ost-Europa;  Stuttgart: 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  1953) . 

81  "Der  Aufstand  im  Junl,"  Der  Monat  (October  1953),  p.  59. 

82 See  Schenk,  Im  Vorzimmer  der  Dlktatur,  pp.  231ff.  for  an  interesting  inside  account;  also 
Terence  Prlttle,  Germany  Divided  (London:  Hutchinson,  1961),  pp.  146ff. ;  and  Camp,  "City  In 
the  Middle:  Berlin  In  the  East- West  Struggle  1950-53,"  pp.  404-407,  for  significant  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Joint  Communique  issued  in  Moscow  on  August  22,  1953. 

esA.N.P.,  "Eastern  Germany  Since  the  Risings  of  June  1953,"  The  World  Today  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1953),  39ff. ;  Scholz,  et  al. ,  Panzer  am  Potsdamer  Platz,  p.  159,  for  policy  generally; 
Stern,  Portrat  einor  Bolschewlsttsche  Partel,  pp.  160ff. ;  and  Fricke,  Selbatbehauptung  und 
Wlderstand  in  der  Sowjetlschen  Besatzungszone  PoutschlandB,  passim. 

8(Ostbiiro  der  SPD,  Monatsberlcht  liber  die  Entwlcklung  In  der  Sowjetzone  im  Junl  1953. 

85See  striking  examples  In  reportB  of  factory  meetings  with  these  leaders  In  BMGF,  Der 
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Chapter  Seventeen 

GREECE  (1946-1949) 


by  Charilam  C.  Lagoudakit 

The  Greek  government,  with  substantial  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance,  beat  beck  a  Communist  insur¬ 
gency  that  was  loglsticaUy  supported  by  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  countries  on  Greece's  northern  borders . 


BACKGROUND 

The  Communist  party  of  Greece  (KKE)  and  its  allies  had  reason  to  believe  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  that  Greece  was  vulnerable  to  insurgent  operations  that  would  open  the  way  for  a 
"people's  democracy"  of  the  type  that  came  to  characterize  the  Soviet  satellities  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Not  only  were  tic  Greeks  exhausted  by  war  and  enemy  occupation,  but  many  seemed 
sympathetic  to  the  wartime  Communist-Controlled  National  Liberation  Front  (EAM),  which  they 
thought  would  bring  them  long-overdue  Oocisl  and  economic  reforms. 

Relief  and  reform  were  essential,  for  at  war's  end  most  Greeks  were  struggling  desperately 
to  survive.  Between  1941  and  1945  approximately  half  a  million  persons,  out  of  a  population  of 
only  seven  and  a  half  million,  had  died  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  war.  Another  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  had  been  driven  from  their  homes .  Malaria  and  tuberculosis  were  widespread, 
for  the  public  health  system  had  collapsed .  Nor  was  there  much  hope  for  rapid  recovery .  In¬ 
flation  had  wiped  out  the  country's  capital  resources.  Unemployment  and  underemployment 
were  compounded  by  wartime  agricultural  ravages  which  had  lowered  production  to  a  third  of 
the  prewar  total  and  by  the  virtual  destruction  of  Greek  Industry.  Public  administration  had 
suffered  unprecedented  dislocation-  According  to  Greek  government  estimates,  the  country  had 
suffered  damages  amounting  to  $4  billion  which  affected  the  nation's  communications  system  as 
well  as  the  homes  and  property  of  its  citizens .  i 

The  Conununut »'  Wartime  Effort »  To  Take  Over  Greece 

During  the  war,  the  Communists  were  able  to  capture  the  major  part  of  the  Greek  resistance 
movement  against  the  German,  Italian,  and  Bulgarian  occupation  forces.  Working  through  their 
popular  front,  EAM,  and  its  guerrilla  force,  ELAS  (National  Popular  Liberation  Army),  the 
Greek  Communists  prepared  the  ground  to  seize  power  when  the  war  ended.  They  made  their 
first  bid  in  March  1944,  when  EAM  announced  the  formation  of  a  "mountain  government"  (the 
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Political  Committee  lor  National  Liberation,  or  PEEA)  and  challenged  tho  authority  of  the 
Greek  govornment-ln-exllo  in  Cairo.  This  move  generated  political  strife  among  the  Greeks 
and  sparked  a  mutiny  among  their  land  and  naval  forces  operating  In  the  Near  East.  However, 
it  revealed  the  intentions  of  EAM  early  enough  to  give  the  Greek  government-in -exile  and  Brit¬ 
ish  authorities  time  to  take  the  political  and  military  measures  nocessary  to  prevent  Greece 
from  slipping  into  the  Soviet  Balkan  orbit.  The  Communists  thus  failed  in  their  first  attempt* 
to  seize  power. 2 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  194-4,  after  the  Germans  had  withdrawn  and  British  and  Greek 
troops  had  returned  to  Greece,  the  Communists  felt  strong  enough  to  mike  a  second  attempt. 
They  refused  to  demobilize  their  army  of  guerrillas,  which  they  claimed  had  a  strength  of 
(15,000  men,  and  deployed  it  throughout  the  countryside.  Their  underground  strength  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  around  380,000  members  of  E  AM-affiliated  organizations,  a  strong  base  for  political 
agitation.  This  time  the  Communists  withdrew  from  the  Greek  Government  of  National  Unity, 
under  Prime  Minister  Georgios  Pnpandreou,  ^  which  clung  tenuously  to  life— their  aim  being  to 
force  the  resignation  of  the  prime  minister  and  capture  control  of  the  government. 

The  EAM  revolt  began  on  December  3,  1944,  when  a  mass  demonstration  in  Athens'  Consti¬ 
tution  Square  turned  into  a  bloody  riot.  In  the  two  months  of  fighting  which  followed,  a  Greek 
brigade  and  another  contingent  of  about  2,000  Greek  troops  from  the  Middle  East,  aided  by  two 
British  divisions,  defeated  the  opposing  forces.  EAM's  actions  during  this  period  exposed  it  as 
u  Communist  front,  and  the  KKE  was  forced  to  terms  at  Varkiza  on  February  12,  1945. 

The  agreement  reached  at  Varkiza  did  not  destroy  the  Communists’  military  power,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  insurgents  took  advantage  of  the  government's  amnesty  program  and  went 
home.  More  than  4,000  guerrillas  crossed  the  frontiers  into  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria, 
whore  they  found  sanctuary;  and  some  8,000  "bandits"  remained  hidden  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece.  The  Communiots  surrendered  40.000  weapons,  many  of  them  obsolete,  but  managed  to 
keep  most  of  their  serviceable  equipment. 

Greek  Sentiment  String's  to  the  Right 

This  two-month  "winter  war"  engendered  bitterness  and  despair  among  the  Greeks,  inflicted 
further  destruction  and  economic  distress,  and  created  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  political 
extremism.  In  revulsion  against  Communist  tactics,  Greek  sentiment  veered  sharply  to  the 
right,  a  shift  that  was  reflected  in  the  first  postwar  elections  on  March  31,  194G.  The 

*Soc  Chapter  Six.  "Greece  ( 1942  -1944) ." 

*In  Papandreou's  book,  The  Liberation  of  Greece  (3d  ed.;  Athens:  Greek  Publishing  Co., 
1948),  pp.  207,  209,  211,  he  noted  that  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party  (ELD),  Alexandros 
Svolos,  the  representative  of  EAM  in  the  Government  of  National  Unity,  told  him  on  November 
30,  1944,  that  the  KKE  had  "suddenly"  decided,  due  to  "external  direction,"  to  terminate  its 
cooperation  with  the  government. 


CommunUta  chose  to  boycott  these  elections,  taking  their  cue  from  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to 
join  with  the  United  States  and  Orest  Britain  In  observing  the  conduct  of  the  voting.* 

A  conservative  coalition,  ted  by  the  old-time  royalist  Populist  Party,  'eoelved  a  large  popu¬ 
lar  vote  and  thus  obtained  a  strong  majority  in  parliament.  The  Greek  electorate  decisively  re¬ 
jected  the  revolutionary  left,  and  this  pattern  was  repeated  later  in  the  year  when  a  plebiscite  on 
the  monarchy  returned  King  George  0.  Greek  politics  became  polarised  between  right  and  left. 

Greek  Communists  Turn  to  External  Support  for  Another  Attempt  To  Gain  Power 

Despite  the  election  and  plebiscite,  the  Greek  Communists  believed  that  they  enjoyed  far 
greater  popular  support  than  9.3  percent  of  the  electorate,  their  following  as  estimated  by 
AMFOGE,  the  Allied  Mission  for  Observing  the  Greek  Elections.*  Furthermore,  they  apparently 
believed  that  the  Internal  instability  that  plagued  Greece  would  serve  their  ends.  External  sup¬ 
port  was  also  available .  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  seems  to  have  promised  full  support  to 
the  KKE  Insurgency.*  According  to  a  "most  reliable"  source,  the  KKE  met  with  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslav  representatives  late  in  May  1946  at  Goni  In  southern  Bulgaria  sad,  with  Russian 
guidance,  drew  up  plans  for  an  insurgency  in  Greece  that  would  result  in  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  Macedonia  under  Yugoslav  hegemony .  *  True  or  not,  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
Slavic-supported  Communist  conspiracy  evoked  a  str^og  reaction  among  Greeks. 

Diplomatic  pressures  were  also  exerted  in  support  of  the  Greek  Communists .  At  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  in  the  summer  of  1946,  the  Yugoslavs  demanded  an  independent  Macedonia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  pressed  for  control  of  western  Thrace.’  The  Ukrainian  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  charged  on  August  24,  1946,  that  "monarcho-fascist"  Greeks 
were  provoking  border  incidents  in  the  Balkans.  According  to  the  delegate,  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  was  conspiring  to  seize  a  portion  of  southern  Albania  and  was  persecuting  the  Slav  minor¬ 
ities  in  northern  Greece.'  These  international  moves  coincided  with  the  opening  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency  within  Greece. 

Throughout  1946  the  Communists  in  Greece  increasingly  resorted  to  open  violence.  By  the 
fall,  sporadic  guerrilla  activity,  labeled  officially  as  "banditry,"  was  evident,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  following  year  guerrilla  warfare  was  in  full  swing. 

In  Economic  Distress ,  Greece  Calls  Jor  VS.  Aid 

Meanwhile,  Greece  was  barely  managing  to  survive  economically,  notwithstanding  $700,000 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  (UNRRA),  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States-'  In  early  1947  an  American  Economic  Mission,  under  Paul  A.  Porter, 
reported  that  unless  Greece  received  immediate  assurances  of  large-scale  military  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  the  authority  of  the  elected  Greek  government  would  disintegrate,  opening  the  way  to 
skyrocketing  inflation,  strikes,  riots,  and  puhlic  panic. 
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Intended  to  protest  the  holding  In  spite  of  the  Communist  boycott,  of  the  elections  scheduled  for 
the  following  day.  The  elections  wore  conducted  as  plonnod,  howover,  and  the  results,  as  noted 
above,  strongly  favored  the  right  over  the  left. 

Insurgent  Attacks  Grow  Stronger 

Aside  from  isolated  forays  Into  the  Interior  of  Greece,  Buch  na  the  sttaok  on  Lltochorion, 
the  Insurgency  in  194(1  consisted  mainly  of  bandit  activities  along  Groece's  northern  frontiers. 
Small  bands,  operating  across  the  frontiers,  hit  isolated  targets.  When  pressed  by  looal  secu¬ 
rity  forces,  the  attackers  retreated  beyond  the  frontier,  where  safety  and  supplies  awaited  them. 
Guerrilla  attacks  were  directed  against  unarmed  civil  ians,  individuals  and  installations  connected 
with  the  public  services,  and  other  objectives,  the  destruction  of  which  would  create  economic, 
social,  and  political  instability.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  bands  grew  into  lurger  units,  and  their  tactics  shifted  from  hit- 
and-run  raids  to  more  nearly  conventional  military  operations.  UBlng  both  irregular  guerrilla 
tactics  and,  when  feasible,  those  suited  to  large-scale  infantry  attacks,  the  bands  were  able  to 
establish  a  secure  base  in  the  Grnmmos-Vitsi  area,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Albanian  and  Yugoslav 
frontiers.  From  this  bastion  the  Communists  were  able  to  penetrate,  by  way  of  the  Plndus 
Mountains,  deep  into  southern  Greece.  t< 

The  insurgents  were  successhil  in  these  early  operations,  largely  because  of  administrative 
dislocation  in  Greece .  Systematic  thrusts  nt  gendarmery  patrols  and  outposts  forced  the  poorly 
organized  security  detachments  to  consolidate,  leaving  many  areas  unprotected.  The  same 
tactics  were  employed  against  poorly  trained  army  units  with  similar  success,  and  soon  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  able  to  establish  their  authority  over  large  portions  of  rural  Greece . »» 

By  the  spring  of  1948,  the  guerrillas,  using  as  bases  the  areas  they  controlled,  were  con¬ 
ducting  raids  against  defenseless  villages  and  towns  in  order  to  obtain  provisions  and  manpower. 
As  a  result  of  the  Communist  offensive,  about  40  percent  of  the  population  of  northern  Greece 
was  made  homeless.  Understandably,  these  refugees  were  angered  by  acute  shortages  of  food 
and  by  the  government's  failure  either  to  protect  them  or  provide  for  them.  Nor  were  fear  and 
discontent  confined  to  the  north;  in  the  Peloponnesus  the  mere  presence  of  some  3,000 guerrillas 
so  restricted  freedom  of  movement  that  people  had  to  travel  in  convoys.  Throughout  the  nation, 
Greeks  felt  insecure  and  uncertain  about  the  future .  >* 

Organisation  and  Leadership  of  the  Communist  Insurgents 

The  guerrilla  organization  that  presented  such  a  threat  to  Greece  was  known  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Army  of  Greece  (DSE,  for  Dimokratikos  Stratos  Ella'dos)  and  was  similar  to  the  Com¬ 
munists'  World  War  II  military  organization,  ELAS.  In  Markos  Vafiades,  a  refugee  from  Asia 
Minor  who  had  been  a  tobacco  worker  in  Kavalla.  the  postwar  guerrilla  forces  found  a  dynamic 
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l«iul«r  who*.  nxmo  I  wen  me  synonymous  with  the  Insurgency.  Murkoa  arrived  In  the  mountains 
of  Greece  in  August  two  ami  begun  coordinating  the  scattered  guorrilla  bands.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  "Ocnorul  Command  of  the  Democratic  Army  of 
Oroeco."  Although  the  official  date  used  by  the  Greek  Communists  for  the  creation  of  DSE  was 
October  28.  itMO— chosen  to  mark  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Italian  Fascist  attack  on  Groeco— 
Markos'  t‘x*t  order  carried  the  date  of  November  2C.t? 

The  DSE  was  designed  to  infiltrato  deop  behind  government  lines,  to  face  up  to  superior 
enemy  forces,  and  to  combine  heavy  firepower  with  great  maneuverability.*'  To  this  end,  It  was 
orgnnirod  into  supply  services,  static  garrisons,  and  fighting  units.  The  fighting  units  were 
divided  into  independent  companies,  battalions,  Rnd  larger  units  comparable  to  brigades  and 
divisions.  At  one  time  there  were  42  battalions,  23  brlgndos,  and  8  divisions,  in  addition  to 
25  bl-compnnies  und  18  independent  units.**  Since  the  maximum  strength  of  tho  guerrillus  in 
the  field  prubnhly  did  not  surpass  28,000  at  tiny  given  time,  tho  guerrilla  divisions  obviously 
wore  une(p“U  in  strength  to  those  of  a  conventional  army .  *3 

Strength  and  Recruitment  aj  Guerrilla  Force t 

By  the  und  of  1947,  there  were  about  18,000  armed  Communist  fighters  inside  Greece. 

These  men,  many  of  them  veterans  of  World  Wnr  II,  formed  an  elite  fr  rce  with  high  morale. 
Beginning  in  1948,  guerrilla  strength  increased  to  between  20,000  and  28,000  men  actually  In 
the  field,  with  another  10,000  to  20,000  trainees  and  replacements  located  outside  Greece. 21 

In  the  cnrlv  stages  of  the  insurgency,  the  apjxial  for  volunteers  elicited  n  prompt  responso 
from  leftist  elements  of  the  population,  who  flocked  in  substantial  numbers  to  the  DSE .  Many 
potential  volunteers,  however,  hesitated  to  join  the  guerrillas  nfter  the  announcement  in  1947  of 
large-scale  American  aid  to  the  Greek  government.  This  hesitancy  finally  enused  the  guerrilla 
command  to  re3ort  to  impressment  of  villagers.  The  guerrillas  also  came  to  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  Slavic-speaking  Greeks  (Slavophones)  in  the  north  as  a  source  of  manpower.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1949,  one  observer  estimated  that  nbout  40  percent  of  the  DSE  were  Slavophones .  Recruit¬ 
ment  from  all  sources,  averaging  about  2,000  men  per  month,  offset  guerrilla  casualties  which, 
toward  the  end  of  1948,  reached  1,500  monthly.  In  1949,  as  insurgent  fortunes  declined,  recruit¬ 
ing  became  increasingly  difficult;  nevertheless,  foreign  "volunteers,"  though  they  may  have  been 
available,  were  never  introduced  into  Greece.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  final  days  of  the  war 
the  guerrillas,  then  20,000  strong,  included  about  11,000  forced  recruits  who  were  poorly  trained 
and  kept  In  line  mainly  by  terror. 2* 

Underground  Strength,  Organisation,  and  Functions 

In  addition  to  active  guerrilla  fighters  serving  in  the  DSE,  there  were  nn  estimated  50,000 
me  mix;  r  s  of  the  Communist  underground  within  Greece.  The  latter  were  organized  into 
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uolf-oontalned  cells  called  autorfmynas  (self-dsfenaa) .  The  primary  function  of  thin  under¬ 
ground  was  to  infiltrate  Greek  lnetltutione,  including  the  Orthodox  Churoh. 

The  autoifmyna  waa  alao  responsible  for  furnishing  intelligence  to  the  guerrillee  end  deny¬ 
ing  information  about  Communlat  aottona  to  the  government,  bi  Ite  oounter intelligence  activl- 
tlea,  the  underground  wee  aupplemented  by  e  apecial  information  service.  Another  underground 
Amotion  wee  terrorism,  the  principal  teak  of  the  eteni  (narrow)  auto^myna,  whloh  atruok  down 
enemlee  of  the  guerrilla  movement.  This  organisation,  the  eeoret  police  of  the  inaurgenoy,  wee 
not  unlike  the  infamous  Neal  Gestapo  or  the  Soviet  NKVD. 

The  underground  ui  'ertook  intensive  propaganda  activities .  «*  In  general  the  Communieta 
tried  to  depict  the  guerrilla  war  aa  a  truly  popular  uprising  against  the  "monaroho-faaelste"  in 
power  at  Athene,  and  in  doing  so  compared  Markoa  and  hie  followers  to  t&t  Greek  patriots  who 
fought  the  War  of  Independence  in  die  1820'a .  Between  January  and  October  1948,  the  under¬ 
ground  distributed  some  6.5  million  copies  of  ite  propaganda-laden  news  bulletin. 

Popular  Support  for  the  Guerrillas  tPanes 

Although  the  autod myna ,  with  its  infiltration  taotloa  and  ite  intensive  propagandizing,  may 
initially  have  succeeded  in  confusing  Greeks  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  insurgency,  the  oourae 
of  events  aftor  1947  nullified  its  efforts .  No  amount  of  propaganda  could  transform  the  Com¬ 
munist-directed  insurrection  into  a  truly  popular  movement.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  In¬ 
trinsic  appeal  of  the  insurgenoy  was  limited  to  lees  than  two  percent  of  the  population,  exoept 
among  the  Slav  minority  in  Greek  Macedonia .  The  meagernese  of  support  waa  due  to  several 
factors:  anticommunism  on  the  part  of  moat  Greeks,  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  Slavic  ap¬ 
pearance  of  so  many  of  the  guerrillas,  and  the  awareness  that  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  Intended 
to  partition  off  the  Greek  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace . 

As  a  result,  the  Greek  guerrillas  were  progressively  deprired  of  domestic  sources  of 
supply,  even  for  food,  which  originally  had  been  available  trr.cn  unprotected  villages.  Tho 
guerrillas  had  obtained  substantial  provisions,  however,  from  their  early  operations.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  official  Greek  government  estimates,  1.3  million  head  of  goats  and  sheep  and  more  than 
100,000  cattle  and  horseu  were  driven  off  during  the  course  of  the  insurgency.  Rural  sources 
of  supply  also  dwindled  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  displacement  of  persons  that  followed 
close  upon  the  fighting  and  the  government's  evacuation  of  large  numbers  of  peasants  from  in¬ 
defensible  northern  parts  of  the  countr:  .  Despite  the  autotfmyna '»  efforts  to  terrorize  the  pop¬ 
ulace  into  aiding  the  insurgents,  by  the  spring  of  1948  the  guerrillas  had  become  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  external  assistance.?? 
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Th*  Extent  and  Importance  of  External  Sanctuary  and  Support 

This  outside  assistance  had  begun  anon  after  the  Vnrkltea  agreement  of  1045,  when  the 
Oreek  Communist  guerrillas  took  refuge  In  eight  principal  training  camps  in  Bulgaria,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Albania  ,J»  Those  camps  supplied  the  DSi:  with  trained  officers  and  men.  The 
centers  at  Roublk  In  Albania  and  Bulkes  in  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  were  reported  to  have 
graduated  some  70(1  guerrilla  lenders. »  The  training,  however,  was  apparently  not  up  to  date, 
and  guerrilla  military  leadership  remained  poor  throughout  the  war.M 

The  Communist  states  that  borderod  Greece  provided  medical  support  as  well  ns  technical 
assistance.  Virtually  all  hospital  facilities  located  in  the  southern  parte  of  Albania,  Bulgarin, 
and  Yugoslavia  were  available  to  sick  or  wounded  guerrillas.  Among  these  sanotunriee  were 
Skoplje  and  Bitoll  in  Yugoslavia.  International  assistance  for  the  Insurgents  was  stimulated  by 
the  Cominform,  the  organization  charged  with  spreading  communism.* 

No  estimate  la  available  of  the  total  amount  of  external  aid  afforded  the  insurgents  in  goods 
and  services .  except  for  the  initial  stock  of  weapons  hidden  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  vir¬ 
tually  all  arras  and  equipment  came  from  outside  Greece,  again  mainly  through  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  and  Bulgaria.  TTie  amount  of  funds  and  supplies  collected  in  various  Iron  Curtain 
countries  through  local  "Societies  for  Aid  to  the  Greek  People"  can  never  be  known,  and  there 
is  little,  if  any,  evidence  at  hand  concerning  the  nature  and  amount  of  Soviet  military  aid. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Union's  material  assistance  was  large  or  Bmall,  it  did  give  consistent 
diplomatic  and  political  support  to  the  Communist  cause  in  Greece,  as  did  its  European  satel¬ 
lites.  Rumania,  for  example,  provided  facilities  for  the  KKE  clandestine  radio,  "Radio  Free 
Greece,"  which  broadcast  both  propaganda  and  directives  to  the  guerrilla  command  and  the 
underground  in  Greece.  According  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
(UNSCOB),  Soviet  bloc  propaganda,  such  as  that  emanating  from  Rumania,  was  "aggressive" 
and  "of  a  subversive  nature. "*i 

Thanks  to  foreign  assistance,  the  Communists  were  able  to  maintain  an  average  of  25,000 
guerrillas  in  the  field,  with  another  10,000  to  20,000  men  In  training  camps  outside  Greece. 
Since  total  guerrilla  casualties  for  the  four  years  of  the  insurgency  were  about  84,000,  while 


*  The  Cominform  (Information  Bureau  of  Communist  Parties)  was  established  in  September 
1947,  several  months  after  the  Truman  doctrine  was  proclaimed  in  support  of  Greece.  The  of¬ 
ficial  communique  about  its  establishment  was  published  in  Pravda  on  October  5,  1947.  The 
Cominform  Included  the  Communist  parties  of  nine  European  countries,  but  not  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  parties.  Its  headquarters  were  moved  from  Belgrade  to  Bucharest  in  June  1948  when 
Tito  broke  with  Moscow.  The  weekly  publication  of  the  Cominform,  For  a  Lasting  Peace— 
People's  Democracy,  reflected  the  stand  of  international  communism  on  the  insurgency  in 
Greece.  The  first  Issue  was  published  on  November  12,  :947.  It  was  published  in  English  and 
17  other  languages  until  the  Cominform  wus  dissolved  on  April  9,  1956.  (See  U  S.  Congress, 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Strategy  and  Tactics  ol  World  Communism,  Report  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  No.  5,  Supplements  land  U;  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1948.) 
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Homo  30,000  Insurgents  survived  tho  Htrugglo,  outside  sources  must  have  trained  or  otherwise 
supported  some  100.000  men  who  served  nl  one  time  oi  another  In  the  guerrilla  ranks. « 


Government  Military  Operation t  Confine  Guerrilla*  to  a  Small  Area 

From  mid- 1948  on.  the  latent  weakness  within  the  Greek  insurgent  movement  wr.s  exposod 
by  both  military  and  political  crises .  The  military  crisis  arose  when  government  forces, 
growing  in  power  and  skill,  began  a  series  of  major  attacks .  In  attempting  to  meet  this  threut, 
while  at  tho  same  time  maintaining  the  fiction  of  a  "Free  Greece"  tucked  away  In  tho  mountains, 
the  guerrillas  adopted  a  strategy  that  played  Into  me  hands  of  the  government  forces . 

Committed  to  the  defense  of  their  mountain  redoubts  and  theroforo  unable  to  employ  the 
usual  hit-and-run  tactics,  the  Communists  organized  static  defensive  positions  to  protect  the 
area  over  which  they  had  gained  control.  During  these  defensive  operations,  deficiencies  in  of¬ 
ficer  training  became  apparent  as  DSG  commanders  proved  Incapable  of  keeping  their  units 
from  being  encircled  and  destroyed.  Unceasing  government  pressure,  mounting  casualties,  and 
the  seemingly  endless  series  of  reverses  combined  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  rebel  leader¬ 
ship  and  to  lower  guerrilla  morale. 

Although  the  guerrillas  apparently  had  sufficient  quantities  of  ammunition  and  arms,  they 
suffered  from  an  inadequate  distribution  system.  The  active  Greek  guerrilla  had  to  make  do  on 
less  than  5  pounds  of  supplies  per  day,  in  contrast  to  the  U.S.  soldier's  37  pounds; «  moreover, 
It  was  seldom  possible  to  get  even  that  3  pounds  to  him.  Logistical  operations  were  conducted 
from  the  Grammos-Vltsl  area,  where  moat  of  the  guerrillas  were  concentrated.  The  Pindus 
mountain  range  linked  this  major  base  with  units  whose  operations  took  them  as  far  south  as  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  Lacking  aircraft,  the  guerrillas  found  it  almoBt  impossible  to  sustain  opera¬ 
tions  any  distance  from  the  Grammos  region .  As  the  guerrillas  were  forced  back  upon  their 
Grammos-Vltsi  base,  their  communications  and  logiotlcs  problems  eased,  but  their  ability  to 
survive  became  totally  dependent  upon  external  support. 

Greek  Guerrillas  Founder  on  Macedonian  Question 

The  political  crisis  the  insurgents  faced  stemmed  from  a  problem  that  had  iong  agitated  the 
Balkan  states,  the  so-called  Macedonian  question.  Its  reappearance  created  a  rift  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  and  divided  the  leadership  and  membership  of  the  KKE  As  early  as  1946,  Yugo¬ 
slavia's  Tito  had  discussed  with  Bulgarian  and  Russian  leaders  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  con¬ 
federation.  Tito's  Initial  scheme  was  unacceptable  to  the  Bulgarians,  however,  for  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  that  each  of  his  nation's  six  constituent  "republics"  have  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  all  Bul¬ 
garia.  Tito,  moreover,  proposed  that  all  of  Macedonia-  including  Yugoslav,  Greek,  and  Bul¬ 
garian  parts—should  form  an  independent  state  within  the  confederation .  In  contrast,  Georgei 
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Dimitrov,  lluliptr  in's  die  tutor,  voiced  hla  nation'*  traditional  longing  to  annex  Greek  Thrace  and 
eastern  Macedonia,  Although  Tito  and  Dimitrov  Agreed  to  lower  euetoma  barrier*  between 
their  two  nation*,  at  the  time  they  were  unnbli*  to  make  any  progreae  toward  deciding  the  future 
status  of  Macedonia . 

Then,  in  Auguat  UM7,  Tito  and  Dimitrov  met  at  Bled,  Yugoalavia,  and  oonoluded  an  agree¬ 
ment.  bt  Greece,  U  wea  Ini  loved  that  the  two  heada  of  etata  had  agreed  that  at  the  eucoeaefUl 
ronclueion  of  the  inaurgency,  Greek  Maoedoni.  would  be  incorporated  into  Yugoalav  Macedonia, 
Greek  Thrace  would  be  made  a  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  South  Slav  federation  would  bo  formed 
uniting  Yugoalavia  and  Bulgarin.  Whntevtr  the  actual  agreement,  there  was  apparently  some 
groin  of  truth  In  the  Greek  version,  bt  Moscow,  Pravda  denounced  the  idea,  and  Dimitrov 
Immediately  washed  hla  hands  of  the  suggested  confederation. 

Tito  now  began  cultivating  support  among  the  Greek  Communists,  particularly  Markoe,  and 
offored  Increased  material  naaiatanoe  In  return  for  an  opportunity  to  organise  the  Slavio- 
spouklng  minority  In  Greek  Macedonia  into  a  political  entity.  The  Greek  Communists  permitted 
Greek  81avophone*  to  organise  and  gave  them  representation  in  the  "Provisional  Democratic 
Government  of  Free  Greece"  (PDKEE) .  In  January  1048,  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NOF) 
of  the  Greek  Hluvo- Macedonians  waa  reactivated.  The  first  NOF  Congress  was  held  on  the 
lath,  to  salute  u  "people  who  have  been  suppressed,  tortured,  and  exterminated  for  many  yeai-8 
by  capitalist  regimes,  the  organs  of  big  imperialists."  Two  ranking  Greek  Communists, 
lonnnldes  and  Strlngos,  attended  on  behalf  of  Markoe.  Ionnnldes  stressed  the  Importance  of 
"the  history  of  the  Slnvo- Macedonian  people's  struggles  for  the  fulfillment  or  their  desires  .  .  . ," 
ond  promised  that  "the  liberation  of  Grooce  .  .  .  will  be  the  liberation  of  the  Slnvo-Macedonlans . "  J4 

Moscow,  however,  reacted  to  Tito's  empire-building  by  forcing  the  Yugoslav  leader  out  of 
the  Comlnform.  The  Soviet  break  with  Tito  on  June  28.  1018,  immediately  triggered  a  struggle 
wllhtn  the  Greek  Communist  Party  between  the  Titoists  led  by  MarkoB  and  the  Stalinists  led  by 
/nehnrladea,  the  Moscow-trained  Secretary  General  of  the  KKE.  In  their  zeal  to  frustrate 
Tito's  designs,  the  pro-Soviet  Greek  Communists  ignored  for  the  moment  Bulgaria's  ambitions 
to  control  this  same  region  of  Greece . 

tty  October  1948,  Bulgaria  began  to  press  the  KKE  for  recognition  of  Bulgarian  claims  in 
Greek  Macedonia.  At  a  Jc'nt  meeting  of  the  KKE  and  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  the  KKE 
representative .  Tasos  Petrides,  reportedly  agreed  to  accord  minority  rights  and  eventual  self- 
determination  for  the  Slnvophono  minority  in  Greece.  He  proposed  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
Conunform.  but  the  matter  may  have  been  resolved  at  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  which  was  attended  by  Zachurlades,  Ionnnldes,  and  Vlandns  of  the  KKE  Politburo. 
In  mid-November,  two  ranking  Greek  CommuniBts  went  to  Sofia  for  exploratory  discussions  with 
the  Bulgarians.^  In  January  1949,  the  pro-Tito  Markos  was  replaced  as  prime  minister  of  the 
relwl  government  by  Mitsos  Partsalldes,  who  was  more  acceptable  to  the  Greek  Slavophones  ami 
the  Bulgarians.  The  Greek  Titoists  were  beaten. 


Tito  Clone  Border 

The  Greek  Communist  leadership's  policy  of  strengthening  ite  ties  with  the  Dimitrov  regime 
dismayed  the  pro-Tito  Slavo- Macedonians,  many  of  whom  were  serving  in  the  KKE  guerrilla 
forces.  His  plans  thwarted  and  the  insurgency  weakening,  Tito  retaliated  on  July  10,  1949,  by 
announcing  the  dosing  of  the  border  with  Greece  and  the  end  of  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas. 

One  month  later,  the  war  entered  Its  final  phase  as  the  Greek  army  attacked  Vital.  After  the 
fall  of  this  redoubt,  Grammos  was  overwhelmed,  and  organised  roalstanoe  came  to  an  end.** 

Thus  ended  the  third  round  of  the  Communist  insurgency  in  Greece.  From  the  outset,  suc¬ 
cess  had  depended  upon  foreign  support,  for  the  Greek  Communists  lacked  the  internal  resources 
to  overthrow  the  legitimate  government.  Out  this  vital  aid  had  proved  self-defeating,  since  both 
the  Yugoslavs  and  the  Bulgarians  had  such  obvious  designs  on  Greek  territory  that  almost  all 
Greeks  except  the  most  dedicated  Communists  feared  for  their  nation 's  territorial  integrity . 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  strength  of  Greek  reaction  against  the  Communists  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  had  been 
evidenced  in  the  fall  of  1946  by  the  plebiscite  that  returned  King  George  H.  The  government, 
however,  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  this  popular  sentiment  because  it  lacked  security 
forces  trained  to  deal  with  the  increasing  infiltration  of  guerrilla  bands  along  Greece's  northern 
borders.  Moreover,  the  security  measures  taken  by  the  conservatives  who  controlled  the  gov¬ 
ernment  disenchanted  the  non-Communist  liberal  opposition.  A  year  passed  before  the  right 
and  center  reconciled  their  differences  on  national  polioy  In  September  1947  and  were  thus  able 
to  form  a  common  front  against  the  guerrilla  movement,  which  by  then  was  in  full  swing. 

Although  the  Greeks  had  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  Communist  threat  during  the  first 
and  second  rounds  of  the  insurgency  from  1942  to  1945,  the  country  was  unprepared  for  guer¬ 
rilla  activity  of  the  type  which  began  In  1946.  According  to  Field  Marshal  Alexandras  Papagos, 
who  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  Communist  forces  in  1949,  the  national  forces  and  the  Internal 
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security  agencies  were  "unprepared"  to  deal  with  the  guerrillas .  Other  Greek  sources  charged 
that  the  British  Military  Mission  which  had  advised  the  Greek  armed  forces  had  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  guerrillas  as  Communist  insurgents  and  had  refused  to  abandon  conventional  training  in 

38 

order  to  prepare  for  mountain  operations . 

The  Greek  government  had  to  augment  both  its  conventional  and  paramilitary  forces  in 
order  to  do  battle  with  the  Insurgents  •  As  guerrilla  strength  became  more  apparent,  the  Greek 
government  and  the  American  and  British  military  advisers  became  concerned  with  raising, 
training,  and  putting  in  the  field  larger,  better  trained,  and  better  equipped  forces.  A  related 
problem  was  the  recruitment  and  supply  of  paramilitary  organizations  such  as  the  civil  guard, 
gendarmery,  and  city  police,  and  the  coordination  of  their  operations  with  those  of  the  regular 
establishment. 
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Strength  and  OrganUation  oj  Greek  Land  Force * 

Greek  regular  foreee  comprised  ihe  contingents  that  survived  World  War  11.  When  Gree-c 
was  liberated  in  1944,  theae  conaieted  of  a  2, 000 -man  brigade  from  '.he  Middle  East  and  an  elite 
({roup  of  600  to  800  officers— the  "Sacred  Squadron"— that  hod  seen  action  in  Italy .  The  Britiah 
Military  Mlaaion  promptly  undertook  to  train  and  equip  a  regular  army  of  100.000  men,  to  be 
ready  for  Held  operations  by  1948.  Guerrilla  preaeure,  however,  caused  this  goal  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  120,000,  which  was  to  be  attained  by  shortening  the  training  period .  With  the  aid  of 

American  training  cadres,  the  revised  objective  was  surpassed,  for  in  the  final  phase  of  the  in¬ 
to 

■urgency  the  Greek  National  Army  (GNA)  numbered  about  130,000. 

The  combat  arms  of  the  GNA  were  mfijntry,  artillery,  armored  reconnaissance,  commandos, 
tanks,  and  combat  engineers.  Supporting  arms,  controlled  by  the  appropriate  directorates  of 
the  army  general  staff,  were  attached  as  necessary  to  the  various  corps  or  divisions.  A  typical 
infantry  division  might  consist  of  infantry,  headquarters,  signal  elements,  and  a  battery  of  75mm 
pack  howitzers.  By  the  spring  of  1949  the  army  had  eight  such  divisions,  each  numbering  about 
9,300  men.  Usually,  a  mountain  division  was  reinforced  by  a  cavalry  squadron,  a  machinegun 
company,  engineers,  and  a  regiment  of  mountain  artillery.  Field  divisions,  with  armored  cav¬ 
alry  and  field  artillery,  were  organized  for  service  on  the  plains  of  Greece.  By  1949  there  were 
three  field  and  four  mountain  divisions. U 

Armored  cavalry  and  tanks  were  inappropriate  for  mountain  fighting,  but  they  had  a  psy¬ 
chological  effect,  on  the  townspeople  living  in  the  plains.  The  commando  units,  four  635-man 
groups  of  five  companies  each,  were  more  effective .  Their  offensive  spirit,  expressed  in  daring 

exploits  Involving  the  penetration  of  enemy  lines  to  conduct  raids  deep  in  hostile  territory,  in¬ 
ti 

spired  confidence  among  government  forces  and  among  the  loyal  civilian  populace. 

Air  and  Naval  Force* 

Without  direct  air  support,  it  is  doubtful  that  Greek  ground  forces  could  have  achieved  their 
eventual  effectiveness,  but  despite  its  Importance  the  air  arm  grew  slowly.  Initially,  the  United 
Kingdom  lacked  the  financial  resources  to  meet  the  need  for  tactical  airpower,  but  the  United 
States  later  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  air  force,  which,  it  turned  out,  accounted  for  less 
than  one-tenth  the  total  cost  of  military  aid.  In  1947  the  Royal  Hellenic  Air  Force  (RHAF)  had 
about  5,000  officers  and  men,  of  whom  400  were  flight  personnel;  American  aid  enabled  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  increase  this  force  to  7,500.  The  aerial  operations  by  means  of  which  the  RHAF  at¬ 
tempted  to  isolate  the  battlefield  proved  fruitlesB,  since  almost  all  of  Greece  was  a  battlefield. 
Air  action  did,  however,  restrict  guerrilla  movement  by  daylight  and  was  effective  in  directly 
supporting  ground  troops  as  well  as  in  harassing  enemy  concentrations .  The  most  serious  prob- 
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lems  were  shortages  of  pilots  and  suitable  aircraft  and  difficulties  In  identifying  targets. 
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The  role  of  the  Royal  Hellenic  Navy  (RUN'),  the  third  of  the  ,'ation's  regular  forces,  was  not 
dramatic,  but  it  was  important,  aince  it  involved  protection  of  n  constline  totaling  some  2,000 
miles.  The  navy'o  strength  remained  practically  constant,  averaging  about  14,000  men.  Its 
craft  patrolled  the  mainland  coast  as  well  as  the  islands  of  tho  Aegean  and  Adriatic  Seas.  The 
navy  maintained  this  patrol  to  prevent  tho  escape  of  guerrillas  held  in  island  prison  ca>npa,  to 
intercept  reinforcements  for  guerrilla  units  operating  well  south  of  the  Grammos-Vitsi  region, 
and  to  transport  government  troops  and  supplies  in  arena  where  land  communications  were  poor. 
The  navy's  Job  was  generally  defensive,  but  often  it  had  to  pursue  guerrilla  caiques  and  some¬ 
times  it  landed  aailors  to  gather  Intelligence  or  conduct  raids  in  support  of  land  operations .  “ 

The  Paramilitary  Organisation * 

The  regular  military  establishment  also  received  the  cooperation  of  several  paramilitary 
organizations,  among  them  the  gendarmery.  At  the  same  lime  that  tho  army  wus  being  trained 
and  reorganized,  a  new  gendarmery  hod  to  be  created,  aince  the  prewar  security  organizations 
had  been  accused  of  collaborating  with  the  German  occupation  forces .  From  20,000  men  in 
19-4  7,  tho  gendarmery  was  increased  to  35,000,  only  to  be  reduced  to  25,000  by  July  1949.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fighting,  the  gendarmery  was  under  the  command  of  the  army,  which  had  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  order  throughout  the  country .  Gendarmery  unite,  each  made  up  of 
two  or  three  squads,  were  Issued  Bren  and  Sten  guns,  British-made  two-inch  mortars,  and 

radios.  Thus  equipped,  the  gendarmes  played  an  important  role  in  patrolling  restricted  areas 
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around  secured  towns  and  villages . 

Assisting  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  were  two  organizations  composed  of  volunteer  "min- 

utemen."  These  were  the  Units  of  Rural  Security  (Monades  Asphallas  Ypalthrou,  or  MAY)  and 

the  Units  of  Pursuit  Detachments  ( Monades  Apospasmaton  Dioxeos,  or  MAD),  organized  in 

October  1946  to  protect  the  rural  populace  from  guerrilla  harassment.  Because  of  political 

controversy  over  their  activities,  these  two  organizations  were  disbanded  in  November  1947 
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after  the  formation  of  a  liberal-conservative  coalition  government  to  prosecute  the  war. 

The  successors  to  these  early  "mlnutemen”  were  some  50,000  armed  civilians  who  per¬ 
formed  static  defense  missions  as  members  of  the  National  Defense  Corps  (Tagmata  Ethnikls 
Asphallas,  or  TEA) .  TEA  was  founded  on  December  31,  1947,  and  by  May  of  the  following  year 
some  97  battalions  were  in  existence.  The  creation  of  TEA,  which  was  under  army  control,  in¬ 
creased  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek  counterinsurgency  forces  by  releasing  for  offensive  action 

4; 

gendarmery  and  army  units  that  otherwise  would  have  been  immobilized  defending  hamlets. 

Comparative  Strength  and  Effectiveneu  oj  Government  and  Guerrilla  Force* 

Greek  counterinsurgency  forces,  regular  and  paramilitary,  possessed  a  balance  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  effectiveness.  To  maintain  this  equilibrium,  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece 
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relisted  Greek  pressure  to  increase  the  armed  forces  beyond  what  it  thought  necessary.  At 
their  maximum  strength,  thn  national  forces,  including  gendarmes  and  others  under  army  con¬ 
trol.  fluctuated  between  230.000  and  250,000;  they  opposed  a  maximum  of  28,000  active  guer¬ 
rillas— a  ratio  of  roughly  nine  to  one.  This  numerical  disparity  was  no  trua  indication  of  com¬ 
parative  prowess  or  strength.  Rather,  it  was  the  result  of  the  logistic  and  administrative  re¬ 
quirements  and  civilian  responsibilities  of  the  army,  and  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  unseen 
insurgents  of  the  Communist  underground . 

Besides  striking  s  numerical  balance  with  respect  to  the  task  they  faced,  the  counterinsur¬ 
gency  forces  achieved  a  balance  among  the  combat  arms  and  supporting  aorvices  that  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  guerrillas,  who  remained  almost  exclusively  Infantry .  The  army  developed, 
thanks  to  this  internal  balance,  strategic  mobility  and  tactical  staying  power  which  were  decided 
advantages  when  the  guerrillas  began  employing  larger  formations  in  southern  and  central 
Greece  ns  well  os  In  the  north  where  they  were  trying  to  defend  their  bases  of  operation.  In  the 
Judgment  of  one  American  military  observer,  the  Greek  guerrillas  "had  at  no  time  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  directly  opposing  the  army.  "<9  He  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  guerrillas 
allowed  themselves  to  be  forced  into  a  position  where  they  had  to  oppose  balanced  military 
forces  with  infantry  alone,  when  they  could  have  launched  sudden  thrusts  from  their  mountain 
strongholds  and  in  that  way  kept  government  forces  off  balance . 

External  Aid  to  the  Greek  Government 

The  presence  throughout  the  Insurgency  of  United  Nations  observers  along  the  northern 

borders  of  Greece  inhibited  Soviet-Moc  aid  to  the  guerrillas.  The  Security  Council's  Commic- 

s  on  of  Investigation,  formed  in  December  1946,  and  the  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee 

on  the  Balkans  (UNSCOB),  created  in  September  1947,  assured  international  interest  in  the 

so 

Greek  government’s  efforts  to  stem  Communist  aggression. 

Furthermore,  direct  external  aid  to  the  Greek  government  was  decisive  ir  subduing  the 
Communist  insurgency,  Equipment  supplied  by  the  British  was  deteriorate :.g  b;  the  end  of 
1947,  but  the  shortcomings  in  both  armament  and  training  were  rectified  o .me r lean  aid 
started  pouring  hi.  The  army  and  air  force  were  substantially  re-equipped  by  the  United  States. 
American  aid  made  up  about  one-quarter  of  the  national  income  of  Greece  during  the  two  crucial 
years  of  the  guerrilla  war;  it  amounted  to  $818  million,  of  which  $473  million  was  economic  aid 
and  $345  million  for  military  purposes  .  ' 

The  demarcation  between  U  S  economic  aid  and  military  assistance  was  often  indistinct. 
Many  construction  projects  and  other  activities  funded  under  the  American  economic  program 
directly  benefited  the  military  operations.  Included  in  this  category  were  such  activities  as 
road  building,  harbor  development,  and  airport  construction.  Among  the  undertakings  that  were 
predominantly  economic,  the  major  problem  was  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods  in  rural 
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areas,  where  agricultural  production  had  declined  to  lesa  than  78  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 
Increasing  agricultural  yields  heralded  the  easing  of  this  problem  by  the  end  of  1948  fend  en¬ 
couraged  rural  Greeks  to  defy  the  guerrilla  threat.  In  rotroapect,  American  aid  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  reconstruction  of  the  nation . 

Improvements  in  armament,  a  vital  aspect  of  the  military  advisory  and  assistance  effort, 

were  gradual  and,  in  the  words  of  one  American  adviser,  "did  not  hit  their  foil  stride  until  after 
u 

hostilities  were  over."  Nonetheless,  the  introduction  in  the  spring  of  1948  of  60mm  and  81mm 
mortars  and  75mm  pack  howitaers-ae  well  as  the  equipping  of  each  division  with  a  four-gun 
howitzer  battery— had  decisive  military  value.  The  light  M1919A4  machine  gun,  which  replaced 
the  Browning  automatic  rifle  Just  before  the  final  government  offensive,  was  tactically  valuable 
and  also  increased  the  confidence  of  the  national  forces  In  the  success  of  their  attack  on 
Granunoe- Vital .  No  less  effective  in  the  hands  of  Greek  troops  were  the  2. 36- Inch  rocket 
launcher  and  the  75mm  recoillees  rifle,  both  introduced  by  the  Americans .  The  recoilless 
weapon  appeared  in  July  1949,  a  month  before  the  insurgency  collapsed.  These  weapons  gave 
Greek  national  forces  a  striking  power  which  the  guerrillas,  declining  in  both  numbers  and 
morale,  could  not  repel  without  lavish  material  aid  and  foreign  volunteers. 

The  VS.  Mission:  Strength,  Organisation,  and  Effectiveness 

The  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  (AMAG)  was  established  on  July  15,  1947,  under 
the  direction  of  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  former  Governor  of  Nebraska .  The  initial  complement 
was  206  Americana,  of  whom  78  were  members  of  the  armed  forces.  By  August  1949  the  two 
assistance  programs  were  administered  by  about  1,000  Americans,  of  whom  some  600  were 
military  men,  220  were  in  the  economic  mission,  100  were  in  the  American  Embassy,  and  80 
were  attached  to  the  Joint  Administrative  Services  (JAS) Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  took 
command  of  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Advisory  and  Planning  Group  ( JUSMAPG)  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1948.  This  military  mission  remained  within  the  framework  of  AMAG  until  June  1948, 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Ambassador  Henry  F.  Grady.  As  chief  of  AMAG,  the 
Ambassador  coordinated  economic  and  military  aid  with  the  political  aspects  of  the  program. 

JUSMAPG  assumed  the  principal  responsible  ity  for  giving  organizational  and  tactical  advice 
to  the  Greek  government.  The  British  Military  Mission  also  remained  active,  thus  preserving 
the  continuity  of  military  assistance  to  Greece.  Cooperation  between  the  two  missions  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  Insurgency .  The  British  and  American  advisers,  acting  cooperatively,  were 
able  to  bring  deficiencies,  down  to  the  division  level,  to  the  attention  of  the  Greek  commander 
in  chief.  Once  apprised  of  the  army's  failings,  the  commander  in  chief  could  weigh  the  Anglo- 
American  advice  against  the  peculiar  demands  of  operations  in  Greece . 
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Early  Military  Mr  at  urn  Are  Inhibited  by  Inadequate  Training  and  Intelligence 

Early  government  counterinsurgency  effort*  were  desultory  and  devoid  of  results.  Prior 
to  194?  the  guerrillas  wore  viewed  ns  an  internal  security  problem  and  dealt  with  aa  such.  But 
the  police,  gendarmes,  and  volunteer  mlnutemen  proved  inadequate;  for  the  guerrilla  movement, 
although  it  resembled  an  indigenous  insurgency,  hud  strong  external  support.  On  July  2d,  IMG. 
the  government  called  upon  the  army,  thon  being  reorganized  and  trained,  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  suppressing  tho  guerrillas.  The  army,  however,  was  not  react/  to  undertake  sys¬ 
tematic  counter  insurgency  operations,  and  the  cumpaign  did  not  actually  begin  until  March 

w 

1047. 

(hiring  the  early  clearing  operations,  intelligence  was  Inadequate.  Government  forces  were 
unable  to  ferret  out  elements  of  the  Communist  underground,  and  they  could  obtain  only  scant 
information  about  the  location  of  guerrilla  field  unila.  Nor  did  the  govern  wwnt  attempt  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  support  of  the  people;  this  failure  could  have  been  caused  by  the  collapse  of  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  during  the  Axis  occupation . J  Both  military  intelligence  and  administrative  serv¬ 
ices  began  improving  enrlv  in  1948. 

Programs  To  Induce  Surrender 

Of  particular  note  was  AMAG’s  information  program,  which  supplemented  the  psychological 
and  Informational  activities  being  undertakim  by  the  Greeks.  The  government  also  offered  am¬ 
nesty  to  guerrillas  willing  to  surrender,  and  these  offers  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  insurgent 
morale,  particularly  after  the  government  had  made  military  gains.  The  first  amnesty  act  was 
passed  by  the  Greek  Parliament  on  February  25,  1947.  Although  this  amnesty  was  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  original  March  15  deadline,  the  results  were  meager.  A  second  amnesty  offer  on 
Septemlier  16,  1947.  under  the  national  coalition  government  of  Themistocles  Sophoulis,  wsb 
more  effective:  within  three  months  almost  4,000  guerrillas  surrendered. 

The  Antiguerrilla  Battles  of  Spring  1948  Reveal  Government  Weaknesses 

An  antiguerrilla  offensive  was  )x*gun  on  April  15,  1948,  when  the  government  attempted  to 
surround  and  annihilate  the  guerrilla  concentrations  in  northern  and  central  Greece.  The  two 
principal  operations,  DAWN  and  CROWN,  were  directed  against  hostile  concentrations  near 
Rumeli,  in  centre.)  Greece,  and  in  Grammos,  near  the  northern  border.  Gf  the  2,000  guerrillas 
believed  massed  near  Rumeli  DAWN  forces  of  three  divisions  killed  641  and  captured  1,300  at  a 
cost  to  themselves  of  145  killed  In  CROWN,  six  divisions  organized  as  a  corps  attacked  near 
Grammos,  encountering  some  15,000  guerrillas,  including  those  who  engaged  in  diversionary 
attacks  behind  government  lines.  National  forces  killed  about  2,500  of  the  enemy  and  captured 
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1,000,  but  lost  801  killed  and  suffered  another  5, COO  wounded. 
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Oiwrntlon  CROWN,  the  first  effort  to  capture  Urammim,  the  main  guorrlll*  base,  wiim  the 
more  important  of  the  two  operations.  Hero  the  Greek  ground  forces  fought  well,  and  the  air 
force  Qcw  some  2,400  offensive  sorties,  780  reconnaissance  flights,  and  1H0  supply  missions. 
Despite  these  accomplishments  and  the  severe  enemy  losses,  the  government  wns  unable  to 
destroy  the  guerrilla  force.  The  bulk  of  the  insurgents  withdrew  into  Albania.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  notified  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  an  well  as  Albania,  that  the  retreating  guerrillas  were  to 
be  disarmed  and  Interned.  Thla  was  not  done,  however;  the  Communist  forces  retained  their 

weapons,  received  supplies,  and  returned  to  Greece,  whore  they  established  strongholds  between 
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the  border  towns  of  Fiorina  and  Konltsn . 

Widespread  clearing  operations  such  as  the  spring  campaign  of  1948  took  place  first  in  the 
mountain  areas  of  central  Greece  and  then  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The  Greek  general  staff 
believed  that  these  offensive  actions  were  well  planned  and  well  executed,  but  they  failed  to  se¬ 
cure  areas  ostensibly  cleared  by  encirclement  tactics  This  failure  wra  due  to  a  shortage  of 
men  and  materials  which,  in  combination  with  poor  Intelligence,  permitted  the  guerrillas  to 
escape  by  exfiltrating  through  government  lines  at  night. 

The  Government  Gaint  Both  Military  and  Political  Strength 

The  frustrating  struggle  for  control  of  the  Grammos  region,  which  to ok  place  a  year  before 

the  final  defeat  of  the  Communists,  Illustrated  the  difficulties  of  waging  war  in  a  country  whose 

mountains  form  avenues  for  infiltration  from  bordering  countries .  This  battle  revealed  the 

need  for  increasing  the  strength  and  Improving  the  equipment  of  the  Greek  forces.  The  army 

was  promptly  increased  from  132,000  to  145,000  men,  the  air  force  from  6,500  to  7,500,  and  the 

navy  from  13,500  to  14,300.  Peak  strength  of  the  armed  forces,  excluding  security  forces  and 
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TEA,  was  about  169,000. 

In  October  1948,  when  Prime  Minister  Sophoulis  appointed  Gen.  Alexandras  Papugos,  re¬ 
tired  hero  of  the  1940-41  war  with  Italy,  supreme  commander  of  the  land  forces,  nat'onal  morale 
rose  perceptibly.  This  dramatic  gesture  reassured  the  country,  aroused  its  spirit  of  national 
unity,  and  marked  the  end  of  political  interference  in  purely  military  affairs.  Papagus,  given 
the  title  of  Field  Marshal,  demanded  and  received  broad  powers  over  the  organization  of  the 
army— and  a  never-to-be-fulfilled  promise  that  its  strength  would  be  increased  to  250,000  men— 
as  well  as  similar  power  over  the  formulation  of  military  policy  and  the  conduct  of  operations. 

Papagos'  appointment  coincided  with  the  fruition  of  American  military  and  economic  aid. 

A  few  months  earlier,  Tito  had  been  expelled  from  the  Cominform,  and  doubts  began  arising 
among  those  guerrillas  who  catered  to  the  Yugoslav  leader.  Greek  nationalists,  moreover,  were 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  Slav  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  Greece,  with  Mac¬ 
edonia  and  western  Thrace  at  stake .  These  factors  combined  to  enhance  the  prospects  that  a 
new  government  offensive,  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1948,  would  end  In  victory. 


Government  Forres  Overrun  Main  Guerrilla  Bate 

Government  strategy  In  this  autumn  offensive  called  for  flouring  operation*  that  would  l»gln 
in  the  Mouth  and  mow  northward,  thu«  driving  the  guerrillas  back  upon  their  principal  ham*,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Orammon- Vital  region,  whore  the  final  blow  would  be  at  ruck.  The  army  now  had 
the  ability  to  m  euro  ltu  lino  a  of  communication  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  infiltrating  uguin 
into  areas  ulroudy  uocurod  Government  forces  were  mobile  and  flexible  enough  to  concentrate 
substantial  numbers  of  troops  in  altnoMt  nny  part  of  Greece  and  to  support  them  logistical);, . 

They  hud  thus  achieved  u  staying  i>ower  that  the  enemy  lacked.  Furthermore,  the  guerrillas, 
who  had  once  boon  able  to  rely  on  u  certain  amount  of  local  support,  now  had  to  do|>end  largely 
on  Albania  and  Bulgaria  for  military  Resistance  and  refuge .  Yugoslav  aid  boenmo  more  and 
more  source  ns  Tito  lost  influence  with  the  Greek  Communist  leadership,  and  in  July  19IH,  n 
month  before  the  insurrection  was  crushed,  Yugoslavia  sealed  the  border  with  Greece. 

The  last  stage  of  the  Grummos-Vitsl  offensive,  fought  near  the  juncture  o\  Die  Albanian  and 
Yugoslav  frontiers,  was  known  by  the  code  name  of  TOUCH,  it  begun  on  August  10,  1040.  with  a 
powerful  government  nir  attack  on  VitHi.  In  six  days  Grnmmos  was  struck  with  N2(>  sorties. 

Here  the  air  force  displayed  Ur  full  imtentlui  In  support  of  ground  operations,  and  the  strikes 
enabled  the  army  to  overrun  the  urea  with  comparatively  few  casualties. 

Caught  in  the  Grnmmos-Vltsl  region  were  probably  12,000  of  the  estimated  20,000  guerrillas 
still  active  in  Greece.  Attacking  army  units  effectively  combined  night  operations  nnd  diver¬ 
sionary  operations  to  keep  the  guerrillas  off  Italnncc,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  Greek  Com- 
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munlsts  were  beaten .  The  war  was  won,  Ixit  victory  left  ihe  Greek  nation  \v!VY>  heavier  physical 
damage  und  deeper  psychological  wounds  than  it  had  suffered  even  as  n  result  of  World  War  II. 

A  Political  Truce  and  Administrative  Reorganisation  Aid  the  Government's  Effort 

Prime  Minister  Sophouiis,  who  died  on  June  24,  1940,  two  months  before  the  long  fight 
reached  its  successful  conclusion,  had  lx><  ome  a  symlxn  of  the  nation's  unity  of  purpose.  His 
coalition  government,  consisting  of  traditionally  conservative  royalists  and  liberal  republicans, 
had  provided  since  September  1947  a  degree  of  political  harmony  essential  to  victory  over  com¬ 
munism.  Conservatives  and  liberals  not  only  kept  a  political  truce  but  even  broadened  the  polit¬ 
ical  base  of  the  coalition  cabinet  in  a  series  of  reshuffles.  The  coalition,  however,  contained 
groups  with  long-standing  political  differences,  and  despite  their  cooperation,  both  right  and 
center  remained  suspicious  of  each  other. 

Two  basic  administrative  problems  limited  the  efficiency  of  the  government.  The  first  was 
the  reorganization  of  disrupted  administrative  agencies,  a  task  that  required  the  purging  of  un¬ 
reliable  elements  dating  from  the  occupation  or  even,  in  some  cases,  from  before  the  war.  The 
second  was  the  high  degree  of  centralization  that  deprived  the  rural  populace  of  initiative  in 


local  nlfalrs.  Tho  government  adopted  some  corrective  measures,  but  It  did  not  go  tar  enough  to 
create  otfootlvo  public  management.  Civil  servants  wtrs  alwaya  on  tha  verge  of  striking  for 
higher  wages,  and  unemployment  mado  the  government  reluctant  to  nbolieh  existing  Jobs  and 
thuato  reduce  on  ovoraUod  bureaucracy.  Aa  a  result  of  Joint  Greek- American  survey  a.  aoma 
governmental  reforms  wore  Introduced,  but  the  problem  of  overoentralleation,  along  with  the 
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blurring  of  Jurisdictional  lines  between  ministries,  defied  solution. 

Although  many  GroekN  advocated  an  authoritarian  government  to  counter  the  Insurgency, 
parliamentary  democracy  nevertheless  survived  the  ordeal.  Public  debate,  a  free  press,  and  an 
independent  Judiciary  functioned  In  the  traditional  Greek  way.  Labor's  freedom,  however,  was 
restricted  by  an  antistrike  law  adopted  on  December  7,  1947. 

Economic  and  Social  Probltmt 

Tho  nation's  economy  presented  a  critical  problem.  The  government's  principal  concern* 
wore  to  cheok  Inflation,  bring  hoarded  capital  into  the  market,  instill  confidence  In  the  currency, 
provide  opportunities  for  employment,  and  counteract  the  rise  In  the  coat  of  living  by  stabilising 
the  drachma.  With  AMAQ  assistance,  tha  government  took  actions  that  included  tax  lnoreaaea 
as  well  as  controls  over  the  budget,  wages,  and  credit.  An  American-supervised  Foreign  Trade 
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Administration  waa  established,  and  stringent  Import  and  export  procedures  were  instituted. 

The  principal  social  problem  created  by  the  tnsurgeney-oounterinsurgency  situation  was  the 
displacement  of  about  700,000  persona— almost  10  percent  of  the  population,  mostly  In  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces— from  their  homes  and  occupations.  Among  these  were  the  people  evacuated  from 
areas  where  military  operations  were  underway  or  from  villages  that  had  become  guerrilla  sup- 
ply  points.  Peasants  seeking  security  from  guerrilla  raids  moved  to  the  cities,  where  they 
needed  work,  shelter,  food,  and  medical  care.  This  social  dislocation  created  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  economy.  At  the  same  time,  the  abduction  of  children  by  the  Communiots  for  "protection 
and  education"  was  both  a  social  and  a  political  problem.  The  number  of  abducted  children  was 
estimated  as  high  as  30,000,  and  their  distraught  parents  understandably  tended  to  blame  tho 
government  for  Inadequate  protection . 

The  counterinsurgency  effort  in  Greece  required  a  degree  of  political  solidarity  and  econom¬ 
ic  strength  that  was  lacking  when  the  Communists  initiated  their  postwar  attempt  to  dominate 
the  country .  Assured  of  substantial  aid  from  Communist-bloc  countries  and  aware  of  the  chaos 
within  Greece,  the  Communists  attempted  *r  **’n  economic  and  political  conditions  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  miscalculated  the  likelihood  and  potential  effectiveness  of  U.S.  aid.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  with  assistance  from  abroad,  succeeded  in  shoring  up  the  economy,  maintaining  both  po¬ 
litical  cooperation  and  parliamentary  procedures,  and  eliminating  the  Communist  aggressors. 
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OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Neither  a  Communist  proposal  to  enter  negotiations,  made  on  September  10,  1047,  nor  peace 
fails rs  put  forth  on  January  25,  1948,  had  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  government's  resolve. 
Athens,  moreover,  declined  even  to  examine  a  settlement  proposed  by  the  U.S  8.R.  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  May  20,  1949,  during  a  United  Nations  session  nt  Lake  Success, 
New  York. 

CoNUKMJiisf  For  cm  Withdraw 

The  Communist  Insurgents  withdrew  from  Greek  soil  In  August  1949  without  admitting  de¬ 
feat.  On  October  9  of  that  year  the  KKE  described  the  retreat  ae  a  " tactical  withdrawal.""' 

Later,  on  October  16,  it  declared  that  the  "Democratic  Army"  yielded  before  "the  enemy’s  tre- 
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mendous  material  superiority  and  before  Tito's  treuronable  attack  In  Its  rear."  Actually,  the 
KKE  had  admitted  earlier  (in  January  1949  at  Its  Fifth  Plenum)  thni  the  purty  "was  unable  to 
solve  the  basic  problem  of  the  Democratic  Army's  reserves  or  the  supply  of  Its  units  in  Central 
and  Southern  Greece,  unnble  to  mnster  the  situation  which  monarcho-fasctsm  hnd  created  in  the 
towns,  unable  to  ensure  new  forces  for  the  Democratic  Army  and  combine  n  powerful  mass 
movement  In  the  towns  with  the  guerrilla  forces  in  the  mountains.  "W  In  chort,  th^  KKF  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  hnd  fuiled  to  transform  the  guerrilla  war  into  n  civil  war  based  on  internal  support 
and  resources. 

About  18,000  to  20,000  guerrillas  withdrew  from  Greece  and  joined  a  reserve  force  of  about 
10,000  effective  and  about  20,000  noneffective  guerrillas  deployed  In  Albnnln,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria.  Although  the  guerrillas  were  scattered,  the  KKE  still  possessed  a  strength  estimated 

at  about  30.000  men  and  women,  hi  addition,  some  30,000  Greek  youths  who  had  been  forcibly 
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carried  out  of  Groece  would  constitute  a  reserve  of  manpower  us  they  came  of  age.  Thus  an 
implied  Communist  threat  against  the  security'  of  Groece  remains,  and  has  been  a  consideration 
In  Greek  defense  planning. 

Retuon*  for  the  Government '»  Victory 

A  combination  of  factors  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  guerrillas,  among  which  two  prime 
reasons  were  the  Greek  will  to  fight  and  massive  American  assistance.  The  presence  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  in  Greece  had  had  a  restraining  influence  upon  any  direct  Intervention  by  Soviet-bloc 
countries,  but  American  military  aid  enabled  Greece  to  mobilize,  equip,  ..nd  train  effective 
armed  forces  in  the  course  of  a  year  nnd  a  half.  The  Tito-Cominform  rift  in  June  1918,  which 
led  Belgrade  a  year  later  to  close  its  frontier  with  Greece,  had  a  weakening  effect  on  the  guer¬ 
rilla  operations . 

The  KKE ’s  military  failure  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  Yugoslav  frontier 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  its  principal  external  sanctuary  and  support  base.  Although  the 
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guerrillas  could  have  continued  to  receive  logistic  ami  other  aup|Mirt  from  Albania  and  bulgur  in. 
Tito  nutat  have  suspcrled,  oven  In  mid- 1918,  that  the  Crook  guerrillas  worn  doomed  to  failure, 
in  view  of  massive  U.S.  aid  and  tho  growing  strength  of  the  (Irook  national  forces .  It  seems 
doubtful  that  Tito  would  have  defied  the  t.'ominform  had  the  pro-NtnUniat  Communists  In  (ireoeo 
Riven  promise  of  dominating  the  southern  Hanks  of  Yugoslavia. 

Potblmurgenry  Trends 

August  20.  10-10,  is  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  day  of  victory  over  communism:  it  has 
also  been  observed  ns  a  day  signifying  the  l«ginningof  the  long-delayed  postwar  reconstruction. 
A  reconstruction  plan  was  Initiated  in  Juno  1948  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
(EGA)  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  *  Invoking  an  austerity  program,  the  Greek  government  was 
able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  economic  stability  and  development  through  fiscal  and  tax  reforms. 

At  the  sume  time  the  defeat  of  communism  lessened  Greek  fears  sufficiently  to  permit  a 
political  swing  to  the  center,  which  allowed  for  social,  political,  and  economic  reforms.  The 
elections  of  1950  and  1951  revealed  a  trend  away  from  political  polarization  between  left  and 
right,  although  this  tendency  was  arrested  by  tho  failure  of  the  center  to  consolidate  its  political 
forces.  The  basic  problem  of  Greece  remained:  the  task  of  obtaining  from  an  eroded  soil  and 
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meager  natural  resources  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  its  population. 

The  International  consequences  of  tho  Communist  defeat  in  Greece  were  incalculable.  To 
quote  from  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  fall  of  Greece  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  have  had  an  "Immediate  and  serious"  effect  on  Turkey,  and  "confusion  and  dis¬ 
order  might  well  [have]  spread  throughout  tho  entire  Middle  East."  The  president  had  further 
feared  that  "the  disappearance  of  Greece  as  an  independent  state  would  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  those  countries  in  Europe  whose  peoples  are  struggling  against  great  difficulties  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedoms  and  independence  while  they  repair  the  damages  of  war.  "  Fortunately, 
these  grim  possibilities  had  been  avoided,  and  the  Greek  government's  final  victory  showed 
that  a  nation  could  both  overcome  a  Communist  insurgency  and  maintain  its  freedom  and  liberty. 
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Chapter  Eighteen 

HUNGARY  (October-November  1956) 

b*  Leonard  ButhkofJ 

Whan  on  armed  robellion  originally  aimed  at 
achieving  de-Stallnl  ration  in  Hungary  brought  to 
power  u  liberal  Communist  government  which 
was  than  forced  by  continuing  pressure  from  tho 
people  to  institute  measures  leading,  in  effect, 
to  the  end  of  Communist  power,  the  Soviet  Union 
moved  in  and  crushed  the  insurrection  withover- 
whelming  foroe. 

BACKGROUND 

Hungary's  political  history  has  been  deeply  influenced  by  hor  geogiaphical  position  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe ,  where  she  has  traditionally  been  faced  by  the  power  of  Germany  on  tho  west  and  of 
Russia  on  the  oast.  As  part  of  th«  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  1914,  Hungary  jolnod  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  World  War  I  and  suffered  a  series  of  disasters  in  1918-20.  Defeated  in  war,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  disintegrated ;  and,  although  Hungary  became  independent,  muoh  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  went  to  the  new  states  established  on  her  frontiers-Auutrla,  Czechoslovak's,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Rumania.  In  Hungary,  the  old  older  was  shaken  to  its  very  roots,  and  in  Mutch  1919  the 
country  slid  into  a  disorderly  and  incompetent  Communist  dictatorship  under  Bela  Kun.  This 
was  overthrown  in  July,  and  some  Hungarian  Communists  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  return 
until  the  end  of  World  War  n.  >  The  new  government— a  conservative  oligarchy  operating  under 
the  regency  of  Adm.  Miklos  Horthy— made  no  essential  changes  in  Hungary's  semlfeudal  order 
before  its  demise  in  1944. 

During  the  lnterwar  period,  Hungarian  political  life  had  little  place  for  either  the  peasants, 
many  of  whom  lived  on  the  great  estates  in  conditions  approximating  serfdom,  or  the  growing 
working  class  of  Budapest.  Political,  social,  and  economic  power  was  divided  among  the  tradi¬ 
tional  landed  aristocracy,  the  bureaucrats,  and  a  developing  business  class.  Conditions  were 
ripe  for  far-reaching  changes;  and  these  came  at  the  end  of  World  War  11,  when  Hungary,  which 
had  Joined  Nazi  Germany  in  1941,  again  paid  the  price  of  defeat.  Soviet  troops  arrived  In  1944 
The  Soviet  Union,  furthermore,  acquired  a  common  border  with  Hungary.  Internally,  the  old 
order  was  completely  destroyed  and  a  new  era  began. > 

The  liberal,  Socialist,  and  Communist  elements  which  came  to  the  fore  in  Hungary  in  De¬ 
comber  1944  in  a  four-party  coalition  government  found  themselves  at  the  helm  of  a  country 
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■lightly  smaller  Uu\n  the  mate  of  Indiana,  with  u  population  of  Just  over  0  million.  ilungn ry  was 
then  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  raising  whent,  com,  and  beef  onttlo  on  the  dry,  flat 
plain*  oast  of  the  Danube,  ami  more  diversified  crop*  in  the  roll intc  hill  country  to  tho  west. 
Thmo  was  eonslderablo  Industry  In  a  few  provincial  town*  and,  above  all,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Budapest,  a  dual  city  aopa rated  by  the  Danubo  River,  with  Uudn  on  the  western  bank  and  Poet 
on  tho  eastern  aide.  Budupeat  waa  not  only  tho  political  capital,  but  the  administrative,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  transportation  hub  of  tho  country;  it  contained  nearly  20  porcont  ( 1,775,000)  of  the 
entire  imputation  by  the  time  of  the  involution  in  1950. 

(.ommunislt  Cain  Control  of  Postteat  Coalition  Cover  nmrnt 

Tho  story  of  tho  Hungurian  revolution  has  its  roots  In  tho  poatwnr  rise  to  power  -f  a  totali¬ 
tarian  system,  which  in  Hungary  wns  personified  by  MatyttB  RitkoBl.  A  firm  Comma,. ..,i  who 
combined  intelligence  and  u  superficial  charm  with  opportunism  and  cruelty,  RAkosi  returned 
from  Russia  with  tho  Soviet  occupation  forces  to  hood  tho  Hungarian  Communist  Pnrty  ns  it 
Joined  in  the  new  four-party  coalition  government.  Tho  reforms  enacted  by  this  government 
were  welcomed  by  most  Hungarians,  but  it  becumc  clear  by  mid- 19-10  that  the  basic  issue  was 
not  reform  hut  power.  In  this  realm,  Rakosi  and  tho  Communists,  fully  supported  by  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces,  used  tho  strength  gained  from  cohesivoness,  discipline,  ruthlessnoss,  skill 
ntoxploitlng  their  opponents'  weaknesses,  and  contempt  for  the  niceties  of  parliamentary  con¬ 
duct,  to  gain  a  clear  advantage  over  thoir  throo  partners  in  the  government.  During  1947-18, 
Rakosi  used  his  control  of  tho  Hungarian  secret  police  (the  A  VO) ,  the  army,  and  the  denazifica¬ 
tion  courts,  plus  tho  undeniable  appeal  which  the  Communists'  plans  for  Hungary's  future  had 
for  some  of  tho  population,  to  divide,  isolate,  and  finally  annihilate  tho  non-Communlst  parties. 3 
But  although  the  Communists  had  gained  control  of  Hungary  by  the  end  of  1948,  in  building 
their  power  they  had  acquired  many  adherents  (almost  a  million  mombors)  whose  concept  of 
communism  differed  fundamentally  from  the  rigid,  fnnuticnl,  and  totalitarian  views  of  the  party 
leaders.  Moreover,  the  arty  leadership  included  two  divergent  groups:  tho  Russian -trained 
"Muscovites,”  who  were  headed  by  Matyas  Rakosi  and  his  three  lieutenants,  L’rno  Oero,  Jozscl 
Revni,  anti  Mihaly  Farkas;  and  tho  younger  "home"  Communists,  composed  of  men  who  had  en¬ 
tered  tho  party  in  the  1930 ’s  ami  early  1940's  and  had  little  first-hand  experience  in  Moscow 
and  whose  chief  lenders  were  Laszlo  Rnjk  and  Janos  Kndnr.  The  differences  between  the 
Muscovites  and  the  home  Communists  led  to  an  explosion  la  1949,  when  a  storm  blew  up  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  successful  break  of  Yugoslavia  under  Tito  with  the  Soviet  regime 
of  Josef  Stalin.  The  order  went  out  to  the  satellite  governments  to  rid  themselves  of  all  Tltoist 
elements.  Those  Communists  who,  like  Tito,  liad  reached  the  heights  through  their  leadership 
of  the  anti -Nazi  resistance  rather  than  through  decisions  mado  by  Moscow,  were  now  prime 
suspects . 


Rabat  i  Impaim  a  Reign  of  Terror 

In  Hungary,  Rnkosl  01  nokod  down  with  a  reign  of  terror  that  swept  everyone  in  iu  wake. 

The  principal  Communist  victim  wan  the  Foreign  Minister,  Lum/.Io  Rajk,  who  wn«  hanged,  other 
home  Communist**  were  arrested  wholesale.  Half  thu  memlters  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  party  were  removed,  nnd  many  wore  Imprisoned.*  Virtually  the  entire  high  com  - 
rnand  of  tho  newly  Russified  Hungarian  army  was  arrested.  Social  Democrats,  Intellectuals, 
members  of  the  mlddlo  class,  arlulocrats,  and  malingering  workers— all  felt  Itakosl's  heavy 
hand.  Nearly  30,000  members  of  Budapest's  bourgeoisie  were  do|x>rUxl  to  remote  villages. 

Rnkosl'n  key  instrument  was  th_  AVO,  It  arrested  on  whim,  torturod  indiscriminately, 
and  rapidly  became  one  of  tho  most  feared  and  hated  secret  police  organD.it lions  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Perjured  testimony  hy  a  malicious  neighbor  could  send  nn  Innocent  victim  to  torture 
or  vearu  of  deprivation  In  prlaon  or  labor  camp.  When  the  purge  slacked  off  In  the  middle  of 
1951,  nn  estimated  200,000  Hungarians  i..,d  boon  nopriso  ,od  or  doportixl.  Two  thousand  had 
been  executed. 5 

With  the  help  of  the  AVO,  Rakosl  consolidated  his  grip  on  overy  aspect  of  the  country's  life 
In  a  drive  for  "Socialist  construction."  Communist  dogma  permonted  the  schoolroom.  Tight 
controls  curbed  thu  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  66  percent  of  Hungarians  belonged.  Farm 
collectivization  and  the  nationalization  of  private  business  moved  rapidly  forward,  A  program 
of  Industrial  development  was  projected  on  a  scale  far  beyond  Hungary's  capacity  to  perform; 
and  the  urban  and  working  class  population  was  greatly  increased.  Meanwhile,  escape  from  the 
country  was  rendered  almost  Impossible;  borders  were  sealed  and  foreign  trnvel  forbidden. a 

By  1953,  after  five  years  of  Rukosl  and  his  minions,  the  Hungarluri  people— Including  many 
of  Its  million  Communist  party  members— violently  hated  the  man  and  hlB  government.  But  the 
crucial  issue  is  why  and  how  this  hatred  became  overt,  first  politically  and  then  militarily.  Al¬ 
though  It  might  be  argued  that  the  desire  of  the  Hungarian  people  for  freedom  and  national  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  too  great  to  be  checked  Indefinitely,  It  would  he  more  realistic  to  suggest  that  tho 
decisive  factor  in  explaining  the  1956  revolution  was  the  sharp  decline  In  the  morale,  cohesive¬ 
ness,  and  internal  harmony  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  during  1953-56, 


Ruuian  Liber  alii  alien  of  Communism  It  Brought  to  Hungary:  Nagy  Replaces  R6koti 

In  March  1953,  the  death  of  Stalin  introduced  a  period  of  change,  of  "decompression,”  both 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites.  The  Soviet  Politburo  was  no  longer  controlled  by  one 
man,  one  view.  Power  lay  In  the  hnnds  of  n  group  of  men  who  disagreed  with  the  old  Stalinist 
line  and  sometimes  with  each  other.  Whereas  directives  from  Moscow  had  once  been  predict¬ 
able  and  consistent  the  new  situation  In  the  Soviet  Union  seriously  complicated  the  decision¬ 
making  process  In  the  satellite  capitals.  With  authority  diffused  and  uncertain,  the  people  of 


IHlium,  Caeuhoslovakta,  rioted  on  Juno  1;  thoan  of  East  Berlin  staged  serious  riot*  on  June  IQ- 
17;  and  strikes  and  disturbances  oocurred  in  various  other  Beat  European  oiMea. 

Fearful  lost  similar  evonta  ooour  in  llungury,  the  Politburo  took  the  drastic  atop,  in  Into 
June  I960,  of  "liberalizing"  tho  Jlunprian  government  by  ordering  Rakosi  to  retain  only  hia 
position  n a  FI  rat  Secretory  of  the  Communiat  pnrty  nnd  to  give  up  the  premiership  to  Imre 
Nagy  ,  n  pragmatic,  moderate  Communiat  with  considerable  insight  into  the  mood  of  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  peoplo.  Nngy  quickly  announced,  on  July  4,  1903,  tho  "New  Course,"  a  major  program  of 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  legal  roforms.  Furthermore,  following  tho  downfall  of  the  hoad  of 
tho  Soviet  eooret  police  in  July  1053  ami  tho  imposition  of  restraints  on  that  organization,  simi¬ 
lar  changes  were  effected  In  Hunpry.  Tho  AVO  was  ourbed  and  some  of  Its  more  brutal  mem¬ 
bers  arrested.  The  fear  of  taking  a  misstnp,  which  many  of  the  AVO  now  bepn  to  feel,  helped 
neither  their  morale  nor  their  otficlency. 

Release  oj  Hungarian  Prisoners  Produces  a  Crisis  of 
Conscience  for  Communist  Intellectuals 

A  widely  proclaimed  element  In  Nagy's  New  Course  was  the  end  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  the 
roloase  of  unjustly  sentenced  prisonors .  Although  prison  conditions  were  greatly  improved  and 
many  politically  unimportant  inmates  were  indeed  released  late  In  1953,  Rakosi,  fearful  of  the 
personal  consequences  when  his  victims  returned,  succeeded  in  blocking  any  it  view  of  the  major 
sentences  until  autumn  1954.  Then,  after  Soviet  intercession,  the  prisoners  slowly  bepn  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Budapest,  where  some  of  the  party  members  among  them  received  new  positions,  thus 
laying  the  groundwork  for  grassroots  opposition  to  Rakosi . 

Even  more  important  repercussions  were  to  come  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ex- 
prisoners  had  been  writers  and  journalists,  who  enjoyed  the  prestige  traditionally  granted  by 
Hungarian  society  to  its  Intelligentsia.  During  1948-53,  the  period  of  "Socialist  construction," 
many  Communist  intellectuals  had  striven  hard  in  their  writings  U>  mobilize  Hungarian  opinion 
behind  the  Rakosi  government.  In  so  doing,  few  had  shown  doubts  regarding  the  truthfulness  of 
the  accusations  against  Rajk  and  the  other  purge  victims  and  Indeed  had  often  applauded  the 
purges.  But,  in  the  autumn  of  1954,  the  freeing  of  many  Communists  from  prison  brought  their 
fellow  intellectuals  face  to  face  with  the  ugly  truth.  The  falsity  of  the  charges  on  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  tried,  the  brutality  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  the  intimate  view  they 
had  acquired  of  the  AVO,  all  now  became  common  knowledge,  i 

A  spiritual  crisis  resulted,  in  which  bad  conscience  and  guilt  feelings  combined  to  produce 
hatred,  then  opposition,  among  Rakosi 's  once-falthful  intellectual  backers.  Although  this  oppo¬ 
sition  group  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  intellectuals,  all  of  them  perfectly 
faithful  to  Communist  doctrine,  the  war  of  words,  short  stories,  poems,  essays,  and  literary 
manifestoes  which  they  began  to  wage  against  Rakosi  slowly  stirred  other  politically  conscious 
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groups  to  notion.  Homo  of  hoao  disenchanted  intellectual*  began  to  support  Imre  Nagy  In  late 
1004  And  continued,  ovon  «ftor  his  subsequent  defeat  by  Rikoai  in  April  1066,  to  Argue,  however 
cautiously  and  ulruumspootly,  for  reform.  Thus  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  brutality  of  the 
system  had  major  reporoussions  for  Communist  intellectuals  and,  eventually,  for  Communist 
rule  in  Hungary . » 

R dhoti  Return*  to  Pouter  But  Moot*  With  Increasing  Criticitm 

In  April  1066,  the  experiment  in  "liberalisation"  seemed  at  an  end,  as  Nagy,  beset  by  eoo- 
nomlo  difficulties  and  a  shift  within  the  Soviet  government  whloh  left  him  unsupported,  fell  from 
office.  Nevertheless,  Rukosl's  return  to  power  did  rot  signal  the  roblrth  of  Stalinism.  For 
one  thing,  Stalinism  in  Hungary  would  have  required  a  monolithic  Communist  party,  whereas 
the  Hungarian  party  was  divided.  For  another,  the  Stalinist  period  in  the  Soviet  Union  wsb  & 
thing  of  the  past.  The  new  head  of  the  Soviet  government,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  had  personally 
gone  to  Belgrade  to  patch  up  the  feud  with  Tito,  and  the  slgnifloanoe  of  this  move  was  not  lost 
on  Rakosi. 

In  the  past,  Rakosi  would  undoubtedly  have  handled  the  problem  of  his  Intellectual  opponents 
with  a  few  well-publicized  arrests,  but  Moscow's  new  policy  of  relative  liberalization  ruled  out 
this  course,  Even  after  59  intellectuals,  operating  through  the  Writers'  Association,  went  so 
far  as  to  present  a  memorandum  in  November  1955  condemning  the  parly's  "gross  encroach¬ 
ments  on  artistic  freedom, "9  Rakosi  could  go  no  further  than  expelling  two  of  their  leaders  from 
the  party.  This  tangible  demonstration  that  terror,  the  very  essenoe  of  Rakosl’s  power,  was  no 
longer  feasible  did  not  go  unnoticed . 

Then,  in  February  1956,  at  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Khrushchev,  in  his  famous  two-day  speech,  denounced  the  "cult  of  personality"  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Stalin.  >o  In  Hungary,  the  attacks  on  Rakosi  now  became  louder  and  franker— he  was 
widely  referred  to  as  "the  bald-headed  murderer"— and  they  spread  from  the  pages  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  journals  to  a  more  popular,  and  therefore  more  dangerous,  arena;  the  public  meetings  held 
lit  budapesc  by  the  Petofi  Circle,  which  had  been  established  under  Communist  auspices  during 
Nagy's  New  Course.  Encouraged  by  Khrushchev's  speech,  the  Intellectuals  continued  their  bar¬ 
rage  and  now  began  to  gain  the  support  of  the  managerial  and  technical  elite,  of  professional 
people,  bureaucrats,  and  even  of  some  lesser  party  officials.  Previously  all  of  these  groups 
had  been  relatively  indifferent  to  what  was  viewed  as  no  more  than  a  squabble  between  rival 
Communist  cliques. 

A  factor  in  this  shift  was  the  economic  uncertainty  which  had  gripped  Hungary  throughout 
1955  and  continued  into  1956,  as  cutbacks  on  the  expansion  of  heavy  industry  raised  fears  of  un¬ 
employment,  especially  for  university  graduates  and  young  workers  just  entering  the  labor 
force.  Although  few  Hungarians  expected  justice  from  the  Rakosi  regime,  the  realization  that 
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an  avowedly  "Socialist"  (l.o.,  Communist)  government  could  not  won  gunrantoo  full  employ  - 
moot  was  a  shook  to  tho  ordinary  worker  and  brought  book  memories  of  the  depression  of  tho 
1930'*.  >> 

The  pressure  on  Kakoal  increased.  On  March  30,  1050,  tho  Writers'  Association  soundly 
defeated  tho  party's  candidate  for  aecretary.  In  April,  the  long-standing  de  facto  prohibition 
on  travel  abroad  was  virtually  abolished.  Although  few  Hungarians  had  the  nionoy  to  travel, 
somo  Joined  river  excursions  to  Vienna  and  returned  to  speAk  enviously  of  the  personal  freedom 
and  higher  living  standards  of  the  West.  In  early  May,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  do  away 
with  the  barbed  wire,  mine  fiolda,  and  other  obstructions  along  the  bordora  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Austria.  On  May  18,  Rakosi  publicly  acknowledged,  presumably  at  Soviot  instruction,  his  com¬ 
plicity  in  Rajk's  j...  dal  murder. »» 

At  Duaffecthn  Spread*,  Rustiant  Replace  Rakoti  With  Gero 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  university  professors,  economists,  lawyers,  and  government  officials 
who  comi  osed  the  Petofl  Circle  sponsored  a  series  of  meetings  in  Budapest  at  which  current 
problems  were  first  discussed  and  then  debated,  with  the  crowds  in  attendance  growing  larger, 
more  vociferous,  and  more  conscious  of  their  strength ,  As  news  arrived  of  the  workers'  riots 
at  Poznan  in  Poland  on  June  28-29,  Rakosi,  already  alarmed  at  the  audacity  displayed  by  both 
the  speakers  and  the  audience  of  over  6,000  at  the  riotous  Petofl  meeting  on  June  27,  hastened  to 
crush  the  Intellectuals. 

Some  of  the  party's  Central  Committee,  however,  apparently  trying  to  escape  from  R&kosi's 
sinking  ship,  opposed  the' stiff  resolution  which  he  offered  on  June  30  condemning  the  Petdfi  Cir¬ 
cle,  and  he  was  unable  even  to  have  it  dissolved .  Rakosi  therefore  readied  his  trump  card  and 
prepared  to  have  some  400  intellectuals  arrested.  At  this,  the  party  leadership  split,  and  the 
Russians  Intervened  to  force  Rakosi  to  resign.  On  July  18,  he  was  replaced  by  Emo  Gero,  and 
both  the  government  and  the  party's  Politburo  were  reshuffled. 

This  change,  however,  satisfied  few  Hungarians,  since  Gero  was  widely  hated  as  Rakosi 's 
alter  ego;  "In  place  of  a  bald  Rakosi,  we  got  a  thin  one"  became  a  popular  saying  in  Budapest.  »3 
Demands  now  spread  for  Imre  Nagy's  reinstatement  in  the  Communist  party  (he  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  in  November  1955),  for  his  participation  in  a  liberalized  government,  and  even  for  the 
establishment  of  Soviet-Hungarian  relations  "on  the  basis  of  the  Leninist  principle  of  complete 
equality.  "U 


Univertiiy  Student t  Lead  the  Continuing  Critidtm  of  Ger&'t  Government 

As  the  school  term  began  In  mid-September,  the  lead  In  the  drive  for  reform,  once  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  writers  and  Intellectuals,  and  later  to  the  Petofi  Circle,  now  was  taken  by  the 
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university  students.  The  pressure  for  the  rehabilitation  of  !.&**!*'  Rnjk  and  other#  of  lUkosl's 
victims  could  no  longer  be  denied,  and  the  government  Agreed  to  tho  reburial  ol  llnjk  on  Octolwr 
0.  Some  200,000  oltlsens  of  Budapest  mnrohed  through  the  atreete  in  this  mnonbre  ceremony 
to  listen  to  speeches  calling  for  reform.  On  the  14th,  Imre  Nagy  was  reinstated  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party.  On  the  17th,  university  students  presented  a  list  of  demand#  regarding  oduoutlon; 
the  Minister  of  Education  accepted  some  of  these  on  the  19th  and  promised  to  consider  other#. 

On  the  20th,  tho  university  students  in  Sieged  broke  with  the  Communist  youth  association  and 
formed  a  new  group;  their  action  was  widely  applauded .  »» 

By  mld-Ootober,  Gero  was  barely  managing  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Events  In  Po¬ 
land,  t«  where  a  strong  group  of  moderate  Communists  and  their  supporters  had  been  pressing 
for  drastic  and  far-reaching  changes  since  February,  were  having  an  effect  in  Hungary.  The 
conflict  between  liberalizing  and  pro-Soviet  groups  within  the  Polish  Communist  Party  reached 
a  climax  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Warsaw  on  October  19-21.  Hungarians, 
traditional  friends  of  the  Poles  with  whom  they  had  shared  similar  revolutionary  experiences 
in  1848,  watched  these  events  attentively.  Inspired  by  news  of  the  developments  In  Poland,  the 
Budapest  University  students  met  to  decide  how  to  support  the  Poles. 

Students  List  Demand '»  and  Prepare  To  Demolish  ate 

Out  of  the  Budapest  meeting  came  a  plan  for  a  public  demonstration  on  October  23  and  a 
listing  of  reforms  needed  in  Hungary .  The  16-point  list  expressed  a  desire  for  freedom  from 
foreign  occupation  and  the  hope  that  Hungary  might  follow  the  Polish  path  toward  liberalism  with¬ 
in  a  Marxist  framework.  Demands  included  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary; 
reorganization  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party;  the  replacement  of  Gero  by  Nagy  and  the 
purge  of  all  Rakosi  supporters;  the  return  of  the  party  system  and  free  elections  with  a  secret 
ballot;  reorganization  of  foreign  and  economic  relations  with  Hungary's  neighbors;  reforms  in 
the  norm  system  for  workers  and  delivery  quotas  for  farmers;  the  right  to  strike;  freedom  of 
speech;  return  to  the  Hungarian  national  coat  of  arms,  distinctive  national  uniforms  for  the  Hun¬ 
garian  army,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Hungarian  national  holiday;  and,  finally,  the  destruction 
of  the  giant  memorial  statue  to  Stalin. 

By  the  Him  the  liBt  began  to  circulate,  Its  aims  were  widely  known.  People  spoke  of  nothing 
else;  typists  spent  the  day  making  copies.  According  to  one  observer,  the  Hungarian  people 
were  suddenly  welded  into  unity  by  this  audacious  expression  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  not  dared  to  utter.  Meetings  in  colleges  and  technical  schools  throughout  the  country 
prepared  the  way  for  the  demonstration,  and  the  government  revealed  its  irresolution  by  first 
banning  it  and  then  allowing  it  to  proceed . » 
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As  tho  students  filed  through  the  streets  on  the  afternoon  of  October  23.  they  were  Joined  by 
some  800  officer  cadets  from  the  Petofi  Military  Academy,  by  passers-by,  and  at  dusk  by 
workers  from  offices  and  factories,  mull  the  tjuU  reached  somewhere  between  150,000  and 

200,000  persons.  The  crowd  gathered  before  the  Parliament  building,  eager  to  hear  EraoOero'8 

V- 

radio  speech  In  the  early  evening.  Tho  speech  was  Mind,  Insulting,  provocative.  Gero  con¬ 
demned  those  demanding  reform  as  "chauvinists,"  "reactionaries,”  and  "enemies  of  the  working 
class";  he  did  not  simply  request,  but  demanded  the  fullest  support  of  his  government  and  its 
policies,  is 

,  | 

The  Crowd  Take*  Action  and  Seeks  Weapons 

M  <■'  ( 

Gero's  insults  led  to  an  explosion  among  the  younger  elements  in  the  crowd,  who  did  not 
wait  to  hear  a  conciliatory  speech  by  Imre  Nagy,  but  moved  to  the  24-foot,  bronze  statue  of 
Stalin  and  ripped  it  down.  Still  others  hurried  to  the  radio  station,  demanding  that  their  16- 
point  reform  program  be  broadcast.  When  the  station  officials  refused,  the  angered  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  stone  the  building  and  tried  to  force  open  its  gate .  The  secret  police  guard  contingent 
retaliated  with  tear  gas,  but  when  this  proved  ineffective,  the  police  opened  fire,  killing  several 
persons.  It  was  slightly  ifter  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  October  23,  1956. 

The  crowd  did  not  retreat,  however,  but  took  cover  while  some  of  its  members  rushed  off 
in  search  of  arms  and  ammunition .  These  were  v '  talned  with  little  difficulty  at  several  nearby 
barracks  and  police  stations.  Other  rioters  hurried  to  the  Industrial  suburb  of  Csepel,  where 
they  were  Joined  by  workers  who  took  the  arms  of  the  factory  militia  and  guard  detachments . 
Other  workers  entered  armament  works,  loaded  trucks  with  small  arms,  and  hurried  to  Buda¬ 
pest.  In  no  case  did  these  emissaries  of  the  revolution  meet  any  resistance,  even  from  the  city 
police.  The  news  that  the  secret  police,  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Gero  regime,  were  openly 
shooting  down  Hungarians,  detonated  an  explosion  of  pent-up  anger  throughout  the  population . 

Hungarian  Armed  Forces  Join  the  Crowd  in  Protest 

Less  than  an  hour  after  the  first  shots,  a  full  battalion  of  Hungarian  infantry  arrived  in 
trucks  from  a  mechanized  division  stationed  23  miles  away.  They  were  soon  backed  up  by  some 
20  tanks.  It  is  apparent  thai  these  troops  roust  have  set  out  well  before  the  rioting  began;  some 
members  of  the  government  had  obviously  anticipated  trouble.  The  units  halted  just  out  of  sight 
of  the  fighting  and  were  quickly  surrounded  by  shouting  crowds  who  told  them  what  had  happened. 
The  unit  commanders  conferred  hastily  and  decided  to  remain  neutral .  At  this  moment,  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  arrived  from  the  Defense  Ministry  with  orders  to  take  personal  command  and  dis¬ 
perse  the  crowd.  However,  the  troops  ignored  his  orders  and  some  began  to  slip  their  weapons 
to  the  crowd. 
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With  many  of  the  troops  wavering  lo  their  ulloglanoe,  an  AVO  officer  ordered  a  Frontier 
Guard  company  to  opon  fire,  Instead,  the  unit  broke  formation,  handed  Us  weapon,  over  to  the 
crowd,  and  dispersed;  the  army  units  followed  thin  example  and  melted  away,  whllo  several 
tanka  and  tludr  i  ,ewu  Joined  the  rioters.  With  plenty  of  small  arms  and  ammunition  at  their 
disposal,  the  Insurgents  now  pressod  home  their  attack  on  the  radio  building,  which  fell  to  them 
In  the  early  morning.  Other  armed  insurgents  scattered  to  uttaok  the  Communist  party's  cen¬ 
tral  publishing  house,  to  occupy  various  public  buildings,  and  to  kill  or  capture  every  member 
of  the  AVO  they  could  find .  to 

Hungarian  Insurgents  Fare  Soviet  Forces 

The  military  defections  Indicated  clearly  that  neither  the  army  nor  even  the  well-paid  and 
well-indoctrinated  Frontier  Guard  would  defend  the  Gero  government;  only  the  AVO  could  be 
counted  on  to  do  so,  and  their  training  nnd  experience  as  policemen,  interrogators,  prison 
wardens,  and  bullies  were  of  little  use  in  a  task  requiring  seasoned  infantrymen. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  therefore,  Gero  called  for  Intervention  by  the  Soviet  troops  that 
had  been  stationed  in  Hungary  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Warsaw  Treaty— signed  by 
Hungary,  the  other  satellite  countries,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  May  1955— contained  elaborate 
provisions  for  mutual  cooperation  and  defense  against  both  external  and  internal  threats  by  the 
"enemies  of  the  working  class."  Soviet  armored  vehicles  therefore  reached  Budapest  before 
dawn  on  October  21,  forming  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  its  awakening  citizens. 21 

Insurgent  Weapons  and  Tactics 

On  that  day  took  shape  the  pattern  which  the  fighting  was  to  follow  until  the  cease-fire  of 

October  28 .  Young  workers  and  students  circulated  through  the  city,  acquiring  more  pistols, 

\ 

rifles,  submachineguns,  and  ammunition  from  the  factories  of  the  Csepel  and  Ujpest  districts, 
from  the  Budapest  police  (who  passively  supported  the  insurgents),  from  the  district  offices  of 
the  Communist  party  (which  held  a  few  weapons),  from  the  offices  of  the  Hungarian  Sports  As¬ 
sociation,  and  from  army  barracks.  Except  for  a  very  few  artillery  pieces  and  antitank  guns, 
the  insurgents  used  no  crew-aerved  weapons .  Nor  had  they  antitank  grenades  or  antitank  rocket 
launchers;  the  latter  had  never  been  Issued  to  the  Hungarian  army. 22 

Above  all,  the  Insurgents  collected  gasoline,  bottles,  and  ribbon  or  cotton  fabric  from 
which  they  assembled  gasoline  bombs  on  a  large  scale.  While  some  Insurgents  fired  rifles  at 
tank  hatches,  driving  slits,  and  periscopes  to  obscure  the  vision  of  Its  crew,  others  hurled 
those  homemade  bombs  from  doorways  or  windows .  Rooftops  were  a  preferred  position,  since 
from  their  height  it  was  easier  to  explode  bombs  on  the  horizontal  grating  covering  the  engine 
of  the  T-34  tank  or  on  the  vulnerable  exhaust  pipes  on  the  tank's  stem.  Moreover,  a  rooftop 
position  was  unreachable  by  the  T-34's  forward  machinegun  and,  usually,  by  its  cannon,  which 
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could  rarely  be  elevated  sufficiently  to  ho  effective.  To  get  the  Soviet  tanks  to  slaoken  speed  or 
move  from  the  snfoty  of  the  center  of  n  broad  boulevard,  the  insurgents  used  various  taotios: 
soup  plates  or  frying  pans  wore  laid  on  the  street  to  simulate  land  mines;  rifles  or  broomsticks 
were  placed  In  windows  to  entice  Soviet  tanks  Into  dead-end  or  narrow  streets;  gasoline -filled 
dips  in  the  street  were  set  afire  as  the  tank  passed;  and  oil  was  spread  on  the  steep,  cobbled 
slopes  of  certain  streets,  to  prevent  the  tank  from  gaining  traction. u 

Training  and  Leadership  of  the  Insurgent  Groups 

These  and  other  techniques  of  guerrilla  warfare  had  been  taught  in  the  paramilitary  train¬ 
ing  courses  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  where  young  Hungarians  had  learned  of  the  exploits  of 
Soviet  partisan  heroes  In  World  War  n.  The  Insurgents  were  largely  young  men,  students 
and  apprentices  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25 .  A  few  had  learned  about  weapons  and  tactlca  as 
conscripts  in  the  Hungarian  army.  Some  older  Insurgents  had  seen  combat  during  World  War  n. 
A  rough  estimate  puts  the  total  number  of  Insurgents  actively  engaged  In  street  fighting  In  Buda¬ 
pest  at  about  15,000,  Including  women  and  teenage  boys  and  girls.  The  Russian  small  arms 
available  to  all  comers  were  simply  constructed  and  easily  understood.  Appsrently  anyone 
interested  In  fighting  could  find  the  means  to  do  so  with  little  difficulty. t* 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  Insurgent  groups  had  no  firm  direction,  command,  or  coordina¬ 
tion,  forming  and  disbanding  as  seer.  ■  necessary.  Few  groups  had  professional  military 
leadership,  although  some  contained  Individual  soldiers  who  had  left  their  units  In  or  near 
Budapest;  such  "deserters"  probably  totaled  about  2,000.  In  the  absence  of  any  command 
structure,  leadership  often  tell  to  older  men  whose  military  experience,  good  senae,  and 
strength  of  character  inspired  confidence. ts 

Operations  in  Budapest 

Perhaps  because  of  their  lack  of  organization  and  small-unit  cohesivenesB,  the  insurgents 
did  not  try  to  exploit  the  psychological  ascendancy  they  had  achieved  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
either  by  occupying  the  public  buildings  they  had  then  attacked  or  by  going  on  to  seize  other 
strategic  points  in  the  capital .  No  attacks  wore  made  on  the  various  government  ministries  or 
on  the  twin  nerve  centers  where  the  top  government  and  Communist  party  leaders  congregated— 
the  Parliament  building  and  the  party's  national  headquarters.  The  office  of  the  party  news¬ 
paper,  Szabad  Nep  was,  however,  the  object  of  a  successful  attack.  The  paper  did  not  appear 
for  several  days,  and  its  publication  thereafter  was  erratic. 

The  Insurgents'  principal  effort  was  devoted  to  occupying  buildings  and  rooftops  surround¬ 
ing  the  major  intersections,  erecting  barricades  from  cars,  debris,  and  cobbles  dug  up  from 
the  streets,  and  settling  down  to  await  attack.  J6  The  major  Insurgent  positions,  formed  between 
October  24  and  26,  were  the  Szena  (Hay market)  Square  In  Buda,  whe  some  250  young  workers 
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and  students  blocked  the  square  with  rullroud  cars  pulled  over  spur  tracks  from  the  Southern 
Railroad  Station;  Csepel,  a  huge  factory  complex  on  a  Danube  Island  Just  south  ol  Budapest, 
where  Home  40,000  workers  were  employed;  the  slopes  of  Castle  HU1  In  Budn,  overlooking  the 
government  Ixtildlngs  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube;  the  Corvln  motion  picture  th.'utor, 
within  tho  Corvin  apartment  houae  complex  in  a  working-class  district  of  Pest;  and,  most  Im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  Killan  barracks,  a  thick- walled  200-year-old  building  close  by  t’ao  Corvin 
theater. 

The  insurgents  at  the  Kilion  barracks,  led  by  Col.  Pal  Maleter,  became  the  very  symbol  of 
the  uprising.  Maleter,  a  professional  soldier  and,  according  to  some,  an  Idealistic  Communist, 
had  never  been  touched  by  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Rakosi  era.  He  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  Kilidh  barracks  on  the  25th  by  the  Minister  of  Defense,  to  help  the  small  garrison  there 
against  the  sniping  cf  insurgents  In  the  Corvin  cinema,  "When  I  arrived  at  the  spot  I  became 
convinced  that  the  freedom  fighters  were  not  bandits  but  loyal  sons  of  the  Hungarian  people ,"  he 
later  said.  He  offered  the  insurgents  an  armistice,  and  both  sides  fraternized  eagerly.  As 
Soviet  tank  attacks  were  launched  against  the  Corvin  insurgents,  Maleter  moved  from  neutrality 
to  active  fighting,  and  thus  became  the  only  high-ranking  officer  in  the  Hungarian  army  who 
risked  joining  the  insurgents  while  their  success  was  uncertain.  The  resistance  which  he  led 
sustained  them  at  a  crucial  period  of  their  battle.  27 

Hungarian  People  Spontaneously  Offer  Loghtical  Support 

The  outbreak  of  fighting  signaled  the  complete  disrupOn  of  economic  activity  throughout 
Hungary.  Factories,  mines,  and  industrial  enterprises  shutdown  in  a  spontaneous  general 
stride.  Public  utilities,  however,  did  maintain  minimal  services.  The  telephone  exchanges 
remained  open  and  the  system  was  heavily  used  by  the  public,  which  assumed  that  the  AVO  no 
longer  had  the  opportunity  to  eavesdrop.  Hospital  services  were  also  continued  and  the  wounded 
of  all  categories— Insurgents,  bystanders,  even  some  AVO,  and  a  few  Soviet  troops— were 
handled  impartially  by  medical  staffs  which  worked  feverishly  to  patch  them  up. 

As  for  food,  the  Insurgents  either  temporarily  left  their  positions  to  return  home  or  were 
fed  by  nearby  housewives.  The  provisioning  of  Budapest  px-esented  certain  difficulties.  Food 
stores  and  bakeries  which  had  complied  with  the  general  strike  by  closing  down  on  the  24th  be¬ 
gan  on  the  26th  to  open  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  insurgents. 
Farmers  from  the  surrounding  countryside  brought  in  produce  by  truck  and  wagon  and  delivered 
it  to  hospitals,  barracks,  schools,  and  nurseries.  In  many  cases  they  sold  it  cheaply  or  gave  it 
away  to  passers-by  on  the  street.  ThiB  absence  of  any  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the  country 
people  demonstrated  their  solidarity  with  the  insurrection .  26 
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Operations  Outside  of  Budapest 

Outside  Budapest,  fighting  was  minimal  as  the  provincial  towns  rapidly  joined  the  inaurroc- 
t(on.  Two  cities  in  particular,  Gyor  and  Miskolc,  took  tho  lead  in  the  provinces,  demanding 
drastic  political  changes  which  wont  well  beyond  those  urged  by  the  insurgents  in  Budapest. 
Miskolc,  a  city  of  136,000  in  northeastern  Hungary,  is  an  Industrial  center  and  university  town. 
Here  insurgents  quickly  gained  control  of  the  radio  station  and  by  i  huradny ,  October  25,  Radio 
Free  Miskolc  was  broadcasting  demands  going  beyond  tho  1C  points.  Tho  Miskolc  Insurgents 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the  secret  police,  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  and  free,  open  elec  ¬ 
tions.  By  the  27th,  Gyor,  an  industrial  center  of  Cti.000,  located  northwest  of  Budapest  on  the 
main  road  to  Vienna,  began  broadcasting  similar  demands.  Several  other  small  transmitters 
also  came  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  .*» 

The  radio  stations  operated  under  the  direction  of  local  revolutionary  councils,  governing 
bodies  which  sprang  up  spontaneously  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  order. 
These  councils  rapidly  took  over  administrative  functions  in  towns  and  villages,  running  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  factories,  and  most  economic  enterprises.  They  operated  in  those  few  collective 
farms  which  continued  to  exist,  in  schools,  and  also  In  some  military  garrisons.  In  factories, 
these  administrative  bodies  were  called  workers'  councils. 

Led  by  Gyor  and  Miskolc,  the  provincial  councils  quickly  presented  demands  which  far 
outstripped  those  expressed  in  Budapest.  Furthermore,  by  October  30,  the  provincial  councils 
of  western  Hungary,  centering  on  Gyor,  were  moving  toward  the  formation  of  something  close  to 
a  rival  government  unless  the  authorities  in  Budapest  acceded  to  their  demands  for  further 
democratization.  The  uprising  in  the  provinces  was  thus  both  less  violent  and  more  revolution¬ 
ary  than  it  was  in  Budapest.  Less  violent,  because  the  bureaucrats  and  policemen  who  had  ex¬ 
ercised  power  were  too  few  in  number  and  too  scattered  geographically  to  function  effectively 
in  the  absence  of  a  central  power.  Less  violent,  also,  because  the  Hungarian  army  would  not 
fight  the  insurgents  and  the  scattered  Soviet  garrisons  remained  neutral.  More  revolutionary, 
because  the  political  objectives  of  the  Insurgents  entailed  not  merely  reform  and  liberalization 
of  the  Communist  system  but  its  replacement  by  a  neutralist  Socialist  state  based  on  a  true 
coalition  government. 


Nagy  Returns  to  Power,  Government  Proclaim*  Martial  Law,  and  Soviet  Leader*  Arrive 

Meanwhile,  with  street  fighting  continuing  In  Budapest,  another  battle  was  being  fought  out 
in  the  secrecy  of  the  Communist  party  headquarters  on  Akademia  Street.  This  contest  between 
the  Stalinist  and  liberal  elements  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  was  crucial:  Hungary's 
future  depended  on  Its  outcome.  When  Imre  Nagy  addressed  the  nation  just  before  firing  began 
on  the  evening  of  October  23,  he  had  no  official  status.  He  had  consented  to  try  to  placate  a 
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crowd  which  hi»  young  intellectual  folio  wo oh  fearfully  ruull/od  wua  rapidly  heading  toward  vio¬ 
lence  unci  revolution.  Equally  oonuomed  about  tho  marching  crowds,  the  Central  Committee  of 
tho  party  hurriedly  convened  that  evening  n  mooting  originally  planned  for  tho  31st.  As  a  result, 
Rulxdnntlnl  change*  wore  made  in  the  78-mnn  Central  Committee  and  the  11-man  Politburo.  On 
tho  morning  of  the  24th,  as  Soviet  tanks  ontered  the  city,  tho  news  of  Nagy's  appointment  was 
broadcast  from  lladio  Budapest's  emergency  facilities. to 

Tiie  welcome  news  of  Nagy's  rotum  to  power  was  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  Emo'Gero 
remained  as  first  secretary  of  the  parts'  and  that  other  old-guard  figures  still  dominated  the 
government.  This  was  proved  by  tho  proclamation  of  nmrtlal  law  that  same  morning  and  tho 
announcement  that  tho  government  had  askod  for  Soviot  military  aid  to  suppress  "the  dastardly 
armed  attacks  of  counter-revolutionary  gangs. ..."  These  statements  further  incensed  a  public 
already  deeply  angered  by  Gero's  continuation  in  office.  3>  Although  Nagy  appealed  at  noon  for 
"calm  und  order,"  urgod  tho  people  to  "lino  up  behind  the  Party  [and]  behind  the  government," 
and  promised  that  martial  inw  would  not  apply  to  insurgents  who  surrendered  before  two 
o'clock.**  it  is  doubtful  if  this  announcement  impressed  the  insurgents,  who  came  increasingly 
into  conflict  with  Soviet  tanks  as  tho  day  woro  on. ** 

In  tho  early  afternoon  of  tho  24th,  two  high-ranking  emissaries  arrived  from  Moscow: 
Anastas  I.  Mlkoynn,  Soviet  Vice  Premier,  and  Alexander  Suslov,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Presidium  of  tho  Central  Committee  of  the  Russinn  Communist  Party .  Mikoyan  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Warsaw,  where  he  had  accompanied  Khrushchev  to  confer  with  the  Polish  Commu¬ 
nist  lenders  and  resolve  that  crisis  without  bloodshed.  Now  Mikoyan  and  Suslov  brought  the 
author H.v  nnd  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  bear  on  a  situation  which  had  degenerated  into 
violence.  The  two  Soviet  leaders  took  rapid  action  against  Gero,  who  apparently  was  roundly 
scored  for  his  Inflexibility  nnd  blundering  and  then  summarily  dismissed  early  on  the  25th.  But 
the  news  was  not  announced  at  once.  And  so,  while  Gero  frantically  appealed  to  Moscow  to 
rescind  its  order,  the  Hungarian  public  continued  to  see  him  at  the  pinnacle  of  power.  3< 

The  Koituth  Square  Meat  acre  Inflatnn  the  Hungarian  People 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  large  numbers  of  people,  including  many  housewives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  swarmed  Into  the  streets  to  find  food,  exchange  rumors,  and  eventually  to  form  a  demon¬ 
stration  which  moved  toward  the  Parliament  building.  The  marching  crowds  persuaded  some  of 
the  Soviet  tank  crews  stationed  at  various  road  blocks  to  let  them  pass  and,  in  3  few  cases,  to 
join  them.  By  11  o'clock,  a  crowd  of  between  10,000  nnd  20,000  persons,  accompanied  by  six  or 
eight  Soviet  tanks,  was  debouching  from  several  streets  Into  Kossuth  Square  and  heading  toward 
the  Parliament  building,  shouting  for  Imre  Nagy  to  appear  and  for  Gero's  dismissal. 35 

What  happened  next  is  conjecture.  It  may  be  that  an  A  VO  officer  ordered  the  crowd  to 
disperse  at  once;  if  so,  few  heard  tho  command.  In  any  case,  the  AVO  units  stationed  on 


rooftops  flanking  the  Parliament  building  opened  fire  with  machineguns.  The  Soviet  tank  crews, 
having  also  suffered  casualties,  fired  back  at  the  rooftops,  and  some  of  their  bullets  fell  Into  the 
crowd.  The  firing  continued  for  some  minutes,  as  casualties  mounted  among  the  civilians,  who 
cowered  behind  park  benches,  saplings,  and  bushes.  Several  hundred  persons  were  wounded, 
and  a  number  estimated  at  between  30  and  300  were  killed. s*  The  Kossuth  Square  massacre 
proved  a  turning  point  in  the  uprising.  It  set  off  a  new  wave  of  anger  at  the  AVO,  Gero  and  his 
minions,  and  the  Soviet  troops,  who  were  accused  of  duplicity.  Desire  for  revenge  brought  a 
mass  of  new  fighters  to  the  barricades . 

Nagy  and  K6ddr  Plead  for  a  Settlement  of  the  insurgency 

Ironically,  the  announcement  of  Qero's  dismissal,  broadcast  at  12:32,  came  only  an  hour 
too  late.  Janos  Kadar,  a  one-time  metal  worker  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  Budapest  work¬ 
ers  and  had  been  severely  tortured  while  imprisoned  by  Rakosi,  replaced  Gero  as  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Communist  party . 3?  Kadar  and  Nagy  addressed  the  nation  within  an  hour.  Their 
tone  had  changed  in  accordance  with  events:  Kadar  admitted  that  the  demonstration  of  the  23d 
had  started  with  good  intentions,  and  concluded  by  pledging  that,  "after  the  restoration  of  order," 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  would  be  conducted  to  settle  any  outstanding  issues .  Until  then, 
however,  the  insurgents  "must  be  repelled  by  all  possible  means."  Nagy  went  a  good  deal  fur¬ 
ther,  promising  that  far-reaching  reforms  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  the  Hungarian  and 
Soviet  governments  would  negotiate  "on  the  basis  of  equality  and  national  independence"  such 
issues  as  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  forces,  and  the  government  would  not  apply  mar¬ 
tial  law  to  those  insurgents  who  ceased  firing  at  once .  ** 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  pledges  were  conditional  upon  a  unilateral  cease-fire  by  the 
insurgents .  The  government  thus  asserted  its  legitimacy  and  Its  moral  right  to  determine 
events  at  the  very  moment  that  it  lacked  the  most  rudimentary  elements  of  real  power. 


At  Imurgent  Demands  Rite,  the  Government  Offers  *  jstantial  Concessions 

hi  any  case,  the  insurgents  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  moderate  changes  in  leadership 
and  promises  for  the  distant  future .  Their  forces  were  growing  in  number  and  self-confidence, 
and  their  growth  was  paralleled  by  the  development  of  revolutionary  councils  and  workers' 
councils  all  over  tho  country.  Other  councils  were  formed  by  students,  intellectuals,  and 
citizens  of  all  categories.  An  unofficial  governmental  structure  was  rising,  superior  in  both 
power  and  prestige  to  the  disintegrating  official  apparatus .  Colonel  Maleter's  defection  to  the 
uprising  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  26th  was  a  further  boost  to  insurgent  morale .  The 
Soviets,  moreover,  had  shown  an  ambivalence  verging  on  sympathy  for  the  revolution,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  Moscow  in  the  Western  press  even  stated  that  Foreign  Minister  Shepilov  had, 
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unofficially,  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  revolution  to  Justifiable  discontent  with  the  Rakosi-Gero 

regime.  3t 

The  Communist  party's  Central  Committee  responded  to  these  pressures  by  issuing  a 
highly  conciliatory  statement  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  proposing  that  new  elections  be  held; 
that  "the  mistakes  and  crimes  of  the  past  be  corrected  without  fall";  that  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  be  conducted  "on  the  basis  of  Independence,  complete  equality,  and  noninterference  in 
each  other's  internal  affairs,"  negotiations  to  be  conditional  to  the  return  of  Soviet  occupation 
troops  to  their  bases  after  order  was  restored;  that  all  Insurgents  be  amnestied  if  they  ceased 
firing  before  10  p.m.;  and  that  wages  of  factory  workers  be  raised.  The  party  leaders  no 
longer  referred  to  the  insurgents  as  "Fascists"  or  "counter-revolutionaries,"  but  describ’d 
their  but. tie  aa  "tre.gic"  and  "fratricidal  •  '  ^  AU^outV  U1AW  »  Mlkoyan  and  Suslov  left  for  Moscow, 
Gero  and  his  chief  lieutenants  departing  with  them  into  exile . 

Hungary's  new  freedom  was  symbolized  by  Nagy's  first  step:  he  left  the  party  headquarters 
and  moved  to  the  Parliament  building,  a  major  symbol  of  Hungarian  pride  and  Independence .  h 
Nagy's  objective  now  became  the  creation  of  a  broadly  based  government  which  would  achieve 
popularity,  hence  stability,  by  fusing  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Communist  hierarchy 
with  the  young  Communists  and  party  sympathizers  among  the  insurgents . 

JSagy  Fails  To  Regain  Workers'  Support 

Unlike  the  Stalinists,  Nagy  viewed  sympathetically  the  outburst  of  energy  and  idealism 
represented  in  the  workers'  councils,  which  he  hoped  would  help  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
revitalize  the  Communist  party  at  the  grassroots  level .  His  views  were  expressed  program¬ 
matically  by  the  National  Trade  Union  Council,  which  proposed  a  broad  list  of  reforms,  including 
the  establistment  of  workers'  councils  in  every  factory;  substantial  raises  in  wages,  pension 
scales,  and  family  allowances;  abolition  of  the  hated  production  norms;  increased  housing  con¬ 
struction;  and  the  resurrection  of  true  trade  unions,  to  serve  the  workers,  not  the  government.  « 
These  inducements  were  primarily  intended  for  the  workers,  on  whom  the  Communist  leaders, 
as  convinced  Marxists,  continued  to  pin  their  hopes,  and  only  in  passing  for  the  students,  intel¬ 
lectuals,  and  peasants. 

The  workers,  however,  had  totally  rejected  "their"  party,  as  Nagy  soon  realized.  His 
move  to  the  Parliament  building  on  the  26th  had  helped  to  re-establish  communications  with  the 
people,  and  delegations  from  various  revolutionary  councils  began  putting  their  case  to  him 
personally,  beginning  with  two  groups  from  south  Budapest  and  from  Miskolc .  But  their  de¬ 
mands  for  the  Immediate  departure  of  all  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary,  the  dissolution  of  the 
AVO,  and  other  broadly  democratic  measures  were  coidly  received  by  Nagy,  who  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Soviet  reaction  and,  above  all,  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  old, 
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prewar  rightist  and  reactionary  groups.  Nevertheless,  Nagy's  ideas  were  beginning  to  change  as 
he  grasped  the  profoundly  radical,  anti-Communlst  temper  of  the  nation .  o 

Nagy  Seeks  To  Broad e*  Bate  of  Support  by  Including 
Non-Communing  in  the  Government 

Popular  reaction  to  the  news  that  Nagy  was  forming  a  new  government,  announced  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  was  unenthusiastic.  The  new  Minister  of  Interior,  who  controlled  the  AVO, 
was  Ferenc  Miinnich.  A  lawyer  in  his  seventies,  known  as  a  staunch  Communist  whose  distaste 
for  Rakost  stemmed  from  tactical,  not  ideological,  considerations,  Miinnich  was  more  popular 
than  his  predecessor,  but  nevertheless  a  disappointment.  Three  political  leaders  from  pre- 
Communist  days  were  included:  Zoltan  Tlldy,  Minister  of  State;  Ferenc  Erdei,  named  Deputy 
Premier;  and,  above  all,  Bela  Kovacs,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Tlldy  and  Kovacs  had  been  nationally  known  leaders  of  the  powerful  Smallholder  (i.e.,  pre¬ 
dominantly  peasant)  party  before  the  Communists  had  ended  normal  political  life  in  1948 . 

Erdei  had  been  prominent  in  the  National  Peasant  party,  a  group  of  leftist  intellectuals  active 
during  1945-12.  Both  Erdei  and  Tlldy  had  collaborated  with  the  Communists  in  the  past,  and 
their  public  reputation  had  suffered  thereby.  Despite  Tlldy 's  eight  years  of  house  arrest,  he 
was  mistrusted  by  the  politically  knowledgeable,  although  his  political  acumen  was  grudgingly 
acknowledged.  Kovacs,  by  contrast,  was  widely  respected  as  an  ardent  democrat  and  Hungarian 
nationalist  who  had  fought  hard  against  the  Communists  during  1945-47  and  had  not  compromised 
his  beliefs  despite  nine  grueling  years  in  Soviet  prisons .  Still  recuperating  from  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  Kovacs  temporized  about  entering  the  government,  and  did  not  actually  do  so  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

Nagy's  concessions  showed  that,  rebuffed  by  the  workers,  he  was  at  last  frying  to  gain 
support  from  the  peasants  and  from  those  older  Hungarians  for  whom  Kovacs  represented  the 
ideals  of  political  and  national  freedom.  With  Smallholders  and  National  Peasants  as  active 
members  of  the  government,  it  became  possible  for  these  and  other  parties  to  resurrect 
themselves.  Although  this  development  lay  in  the  future,  every  hour  of  fighting  brought  it 
closer. « 


As  the  Insurgency  Becomes  More  Radical,  Nagy  Orders  a  Government  Cease-Fire 

Recognizing  that  the  inclusion  of  Kovacs,  Tlldy,  and  Erdei  In  fhe  cabinet  was  clearly  a 
response  to  pressure,  the  Insurgents  were  encouraged  to  press  even  harder.  By  October  27-28, 
the  revolutionary  councils  in  the  provinces  had  begun  to  act  independently.  Led  by  the  councils 
at  Gyor  and  Miskolc,  the  new  provincial  authorities  were  not  appeased  by  cabinet  changes.  They 
repeatedly  broadcast  demands  for  the  immediate  departure  of  Soviet  troopa  from  all  of  Hungary, 
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withdrawal  from  tho  Warsaw  Pact,  abolition  of  the  A  VO,  and  free  elections;  and  they  lent  force 
to  their  demands  by  threatening  to  continue  the  general  strike. « 

Tho  increasingly  radical  mood  of  the  country  apparently  led  the  Soviet  commander  in  Buda¬ 
pest  and  the  HunRurian  army  staff  to  propose  putting  down  the  uprising  once  and  for  all,  with  an 
nll-out  attack  against  its  very  heart,  the  Kllidin  barracks  Nagy,  fearing  that  peace  could  nover 
be  restored  If  such  a  Wood-bath  occurred,  threatened  early  on  October  28  to  resign  unless  the 
attack  was  cancelled,  and  won  his  point.  He  thus  demonstrated  that  he  now  had  the  authority  to 
bring  his  military  subordinates  under  control. « 

He  followed  this  triumph  with  a  momentous  decision.  Just  after  noon  on  the  28th,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ordered  a  unilateral  cease-five;  its  forces  were  to  fire  only  if  attacked.  Fighting  did 
not  stop  at  once,  but  dwindled  gradually  as  the  Soviet  forces  halted  their  tank  patrols  and  their 
attacks  on  Killan  barracks.  Even  then,  sporadic  firing  occurred  between  Soviet  tanks  and  the 
younger,  more  Irresponsible  insurgents.  By  the  next  day  the  government  had  directly  ordered 
the  AVO  and  the  Stalinists  in  the  officer  corps  to  accept  the  revolution  and  "show  respect  for 
the  people  In  all  circumstances.  .  . 

A  Victorious  Interval  for  the  Insurgents 

Monday,  October  29— the  seventh  day  of  the  uprising— brought,  in  the  words  of  Szabad  Nep, 
a  "victorious  dawn."  The  fighting  had  largely  ended.  Among  the  younger  insurgents,  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  military  prowess  was  high.  The  count  of  destroyed  Soviet  tankr  ran  between  50 
and  75.  This  suggests,  as  does  the  casualty  list  of  some  3.500  on  both  sides,  including  250 
dead,  that  the  fighting  during  the  first  phase  of  the  uprising  was  of  relatively  low  intensity  .<* 

Its  prime  object,  in  any  case,  had  been  the  Hungarian  Communist  hierarchy,  not  the  Soviet  army. 
The  insurgents  had  succeeded . 

Their  problem  now  was  to  consolidate  their  position  by  securing  Soviet  acceptance  of  the 
outcome.  Political  freedom  and  national  independence  had  to  be  maintained  without  alienating 
the  Soviets,  who  were  concerned  lest  Hungary  leave  the  satellite  bloc.  It  might  therefore  be 
necessary  to  forgo  some  liberal  measures.  This,  Nagy  and  his  associates  understood;  many 
other  Hungarians,  flushed  by  their  victory,  did  not.  A  few  months  before,  Nagy's  task  would 
have  appeared  impossible.  Recent  events  in  Poland,  however,  had  proved  otherwise,  for 
Gomulka  had  successfully  insisted  on  full  Independence  and  equality  in  the  relations  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nagy  failed  where  the  Poles  had  succeeded.  Within  a  week  after  the  "victorious  dawn." 
the  Hungarian  uprising  was  quelled  by  the  full  might  of  Soviet  military  force.  When  and  why 
did  the  Kremlin  decide  to  move  against  Hungary?  Did  some  action  or  series  of  actions  by  the 
Nagy  government  lead  to  the  Soviet  decision?  The  events  of  the  week  from  October  28  to 
November  3  provide  clues  to  some  of  the  answers. 
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Nagy  Move s  To  Absorb  Insurgent  Goals  and  Fighters 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  departure  of  Soviet  troops  from  Budapest,  and  this  was 
announced  on  the  29th  by  the  Defense  Minister,  Gen.  Karoly  Janxu,  who  stated  that  Soviet  forces 
would  begin  to  leave  Budapest  at  dawn  the  next  day.  The  withdrawal,  completed  ou  the  31st, e 
helped  swell  the  movement  toward  democracy  and  national  independence.  Traditional  national 
emblems  replaced  the  Communist  star  worn  by  soldiers  and  police  before  the  uprising.  Some 
25  daily  newspapers,  of  limited  shte,  mixed  quality,  and  diverse  opinions,  began  appearing  in 
Budapest,  a  tangible  indication  of  Hungary's  new  democracy.  By  this  time  at  least  14  insurgent 
radio  stations,  each  offering  the  views  of  a  different  revolutionary  council,  were  broadoasting 
from  various  towns . 

The  "free"  radio  stations  were  joined  by  Radio  Budapest  in  urging  insurgents  to  enter  the 
National  Guard  which  was  being  formed  throughout  the  country  to  give  official  status  to  armed 
citizens.  Pal  Maleter  was  promoted  to  major  general  and  became  Deputy  Defense  Minister  on 
November  1.  Nagy  granted  to  a  Revc'utionary  Committee  of  the  Armed  Forces  full  powers 
over  all  military  and  security  forces  a  id  placed  at  its  head  Maj .  Gen .  Bela  Kiraly,  who  had 
recently  emerged  from  five  years'  imprisonment.  Kiraly  and  his  committee  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unifying  the  command  of  an  army  still  dominated  by  Stalinist  senior  officers  with  a 
National  Guard  made  up  of  armed  insurgents. so 

Disestablishment  of  the  AVO 

Disbandment  of  the  AVO  presented  another  prickly  problem.  Political  freedom  was  hardly 
possible  so  long  as  the  AVO  continued  to  exist;  it  was  abolished  on  the  29th,  at  which  time 
Interior  Minister  Miinnich  also  stated  that  a  new  police  force  "purged  of  all  without  clean 
records"  was  being  organized. &i  Representatives  of  the  Budapest  AVO  contingent  appealed  on 
the  30th  for  fair  treatment  and  an  amnesty  for  members  with  unstained  records.  Screening 
centers  were  established  at  the  Interior  Ministry  and  district  police  stations,  where  rank  and 
file  AVO  men,  many  of  whom  were  hapless  conscripts,  appeared  to  answer  questionnaires. 

The  blameless  were  released;  Others  were  held  for  trial. 

The  surrender  of  the  AVO  was  stimulated  by  a  rash  of  lynchings.  The  ugliest  incident 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  when  a  mob  supported  by  insurgent  tanks  stormed  the 
central  headquarters  of  die  Budapest  branch  of  the  Communist  party  and  killed  the  45  young 
AVO  men  within.  This  measure,  though  not  typical  of  Insurgent  behavior,  spurred  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Guard  which  would  keep  order .  Although  the  AVO  was  legally  dead,  most  of 
its  officers  dared  not  surrender  and  either  went  into  hiding  or  tried,  apparently  with  some 
success,  to  infiltrate  insurgent  groups  or  the  reborn  political  parties.  The  only  component  of 
the  AVO  with  a  clean  record,  the  20,000-man  Frontier  Guard,  had  proclaimed  its  allegiance  to 
the  new  regime  on  the  29th  and  had  been  unhesitatingly  welcomed. si 
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Nagy  Announces  a  Coalition  Government  with  Communists  in  a  Minority  Position 

The  ultimate  blow  to  the  Communist  system  In  Hungary  came  on  the  afternoon  of  Ootobor 
30,  when  Nagy  officially  announced  the  replacement  of  the  one-party  Communist  system  by  n 
coalition  government  based  on  the  four  parties  that  had  existed  in  19-15.  The  existing  cabinet  of 
20  members,  most  of  whom  were  Communists  of  various  persuasions,  wns  to  be  subordinated 
to  a  new  body,  a  separate  seven-man  "inner  cabinet."  Of  the  seven,  throe  were  Communists, 
(Nagy,  Kadnr,  and  Nagy's  chief  lieutenant,  Gezn  Losonczy);  while  Kovacs  and  Tildy  represented 
the  Smallholders;  Erdel,  the  National  Peasants;  and  n  space  wns  alloted  for  tho  Social  Demo¬ 
crats.  In  principle,  therefore,  the  Communists  would  be  in  the  minority  in  the  Important  inner 
cabinet.  Nagy  stated  explicitly  that  negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  nil  of 
Hungary  would  begin  "without  delay,"  and  he  officially  recognized  the  local  revolutionary  coun¬ 
cils,  saying  that  the  government  "relies  on  them  and  asks  for  their  support."  His  speech, 
devoid  of  Communist  phraseology,  struck  a  strongly  patriotic  note.» 

in  contrast,  Kada'r  begged  "pure,  honest,  and  well-meaning  Communists"  to  stand  by  the 
party-  and  "fight,  even  if  to  some  extent  from  scratch  ...  for  the  benefit  of  our  ideals,  people, 
compatriots,  and  country . "54  But  his  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  the  party  was  defunct.  Many 
of  its  offices  had  been  sacked .  The  streets  of  Csepel  and  Ujpest,  the  principal  working-class 
districts  of  Budapest,  were  dotted  with  small  fires,  as  party  membership  books  were  publicly 
burned .  According  to  one  authority,  the  party  would  have  done  well  to  win  6  to  8  percent  of  the 
vote  in  an  election. a  Under  these  circumstances,  Nagy,  Kadar,  and  the  other  new  Communist 
leaders  tried  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  past  and  present  by  renaming  their  organization  the 
Hungarian  Socialist  Workers’  Party. 

Tildy  and  Erdei,  whose  speeches  followed  Nagy's  on  October  30.  congratulated  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  on  their  accomplishments  and  urged  their  respective  party  colleagues  to  resurrect  the 
Smallholders  and  the  National  Peasants  in  preparation  for  free  elections  in  the  future .  In  re¬ 
sponse,  the  old  leaders  gathered  at  various  headquarters  quickly  established  in  Budapest.  Of¬ 
ficials  who  had  spent  the  Rakosi  era  in  cautious  obscurity  now  negotiated  for  automobiles,  office 
equipment,  and  printing  plants.  Recruiting  of  members  moved  forward  rapidly,  and  by  Novem¬ 
ber  3  the  non-Communist  party  organizations  had  taken  root  throughout  Budapest  and  the 
provinces. 

A  View  of  Nagy's  Political  Evolution 

Nagy  was  reacting  to  pressure,  but  he  apparently  reasoned  that  just  as  the  insurgent  street 
fighters  could  be  controlled  through  Incorporation  into  the  National  Guard,  so  the  political 
parties  could  channel  popular  passions  from  the  street  corner  to  the  ballot  box.  Also,  there 
was  a  personal  element  in  Nagy's  decision,  difficult  to  measure,  but  certainly  present.  It 


appears  that  Nagy,  deeply  stirred  by  the  Idealism,  passion,  and  undeniably  democratic  objectives 
of  the  revolution,  began  to  examine  his  own  basic  ideas  and  thus  to  move  front  advocacy  of  a 
liberalized,  humanistio,  but  nevertheless  authoritarian  communism  to  a  sincere  belief  that  no 
government  had  the  right  to  defy  the  will  of  the  people.  By  at  least  the  30th,  therefore,  Nagy's 
personal  acceptance  of  democratic  ideals  influenced  his  decisions  no  less  than  careful  calcula¬ 
tions  of  political  profit  and  loss.s? 

As  the  traditional  political  parties  were  reconstituted,  offering  a  normal  outlet  for  the 
citizen's  political  passions,  Nagy  and  many  others  lost  their  fear  that  the  exeitement  and  venge¬ 
ful  emotionalism  triggered  by  the  revolution  might  be  exploited  by  rightist  and  semi- Fascist 
elements  to  restore  the  authoritarian  and  highly  stratified  world  of  the  decades  before  1944.  In 
retrospect,  this  appears  to  have  been  unlikely,  but  the  danger  was  nevertheless  deeply  felt 
among  many  liberal  and  leftist  Hungarians  over  the  age  of  25,  whoae  hatred  of  Rakosl  and  Gero 
was  fully  matched  by  their  loathing  for  the  old  regime  under  which  they  had  grown  up.  The 
Smallholders'  leader,  Bela  Kovffca,  expressed  it  neatly  on  the  31st:  "No  one  must  dream  of 
going  back  to  the  world  of  counts,  bankers,  and  capitalists:  that  world  is  definitely  gone  ."&* 

De-Communiaation  of  Hungary  Stirt  Soviet  Activity 

But  the  Hungarian  polltlosl  revival  was  accompanied  by  signs  of  Soviet  alarm.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  October  30,  Mlkoyan  and  Suslov  had  returned  to  Budapest  for  talks  with  Nagy  and 
other  government  figures .  The  details  of  their  trip  are  scant,  but  obviously  Moscow  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  pace  and  Intensity  of  Hungary's  move  toward  a  Western-style  demooraoy .  The  two 
Russians  left  early  on  the  31st,  affably  enough.  But  that  same  evening  revolutionary  councils 
throughout  eastern  Hungary  reported  a  substantial  Soviet  troop  buildup.  Reconnaissance  by  the 
Hungarian  air  force  confirmed  the  reporta,  but  its  activity  was  out  short  by  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  many  airfields  on  November  1  and  2,5* 

The  nature  of  the  Soviet  deployment,  with  many  units  advanoing  while  those  in  Budapest 
withdrew  and  some  left  Hungary  entirely,  made  analysis  of  Moscow's  intentions  very  difficult. 
Some  Hungarians  argued  that  the  troop  movements  were  intended  merely  to  lend  weight  to  Rus¬ 
sian  negotiations;  others,  that  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  army,  tarnished  by  the  "defeat"  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  was  to  be  restored  by  a  massive  display  of  might,  followed  by  a  withdrawal  to  which  the 
Hungarians  were  to  accord  full  military  honors.  Still  others,  granting  that  the  Russians  might 
actually  attack,  apparently  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  idea  of  military  resistance.  In  an  armed 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union,  little  could  be  gained  and  much  lost.  The  broad,  rolling,  prac¬ 
tically  treeless  landscape  of  eastern  Hungary  lay  open  to  the  airplane  and  the  tank .  Only  a  few 
small,  mountainous  outcroppings  west  of  the  Danube  offered  shelter  to  guerrillas,  while  few  sub¬ 
stantial  natural  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  Soviet  columns .  Moreover,  Hungary,  whose  popu¬ 
lation  of  barely  10  million  had  increased  but  little  in  15  years,  could  ill  afford  substantial  losses.  «o 
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Hungary  /«  Itolaied  Within  the  Soviet  Bloc 

No  wealth  of  nlllos  abroad  compensated  for  this  lack  of  military  might  at  home .  The  vigor¬ 
ous  support  which  the  Polish  and  Yugoslav  press  had  Initially  given  to  Nagy  declined  sharply  as 
Hungary  moved  toward  a  non-Communist  government.  In  Poland,  where  emotions  stirred  by  the 
peaceful  revolution  of  mid-October  were  still  high,  the  effeots  of  the  Hungarian  drive  appeared 
dangerously  unpredictable.  For  Yugoslavia,  the  rise  of  a  non-Communist  Hungary  was  a  dis¬ 
turbing  prospect  which  might  rovivo  traditional  demands  for  the  Yugoslav  territory  in  which 
some  500,000  Hungarians  still  lived.  Above  all,  both  Gomulka  and  Tito  remained  firm  Mnrxlsts, 
who  vlowed  the  death  of  communism  in  Hungary  as  an  essentially  reactionary  step  which  would 
encourage  antl-Communist  elements  in  all  of  Eastorn  Europe. 

Tho  other  satellite  regimes— East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  espeololly  Rumania  and  Czech¬ 
oslovakia— felt  nothing  but  antagonism  toward  the  uprising.  They  regarded  any  indication  that 
a  Communist  government  could  be  overthrown  from  within  or  that  the  Soviets  might  not  choose 
to  back  up  their  puppets  as  certain  to  encourage  the  Bplrit  of  revolt.  The  problem  was  espe¬ 
cially  acute  for  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumnnia;  both  had  large,  well -organized  Hungarian  minor¬ 
ities  (the  first,  over  000,000:  the  latter  almost  1,700,000)  located  in  compact  groups  hard  by 
their  borders  with  Hungary.  Tho  danger  was  met  with  a  panicky  combination  of  force  and  fraud: 
police  nnd  troops  were  rushed  to  the  Hungarian-speaking  areas,  security  precautions  were  in¬ 
tensified,  the  universities  were  carefully  watched,  and  Communist  leaders  from  the  capitals 
hurried  forth  to  promise,  cajole,  and  threaten.  But  the  Rumanian  and  Czechoslovak  party  bosses 
fully  realized  that  the  danger  would  not  end  until  the  Hungarian  insurrection  was  crushed.  They 
undoubtedly  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  and  were  backed  up  by  the  Bulgarian  and  East  German 
Communists.  From  his  Communist  neighbors,  Nagy  could  expect  nothing  but  hostility .«? 

The  West  Offer »  No  Military  Support 

There  remained  the  West.  The  border  with  Austria  had  been  unofficially  open  to  foreigners 
with  legitimate  business  since  about  October  27.  Newspaper  reporters  from  all  over  the  world 
liad  quickly  arrived  in  Budapest .  Of  great  interest  to  the  world  at  large  had  been  the  news  thnt 
Jrfzsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  Roman  Catholic  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary,  had  been  released 
from  prison  after  seven  years'  confinement.  The  International  Red  Cross  and  various  religious 
groups  had  organized  the  transport  of  food  and  medical  supplies  by  truck  and  plane  from  Vienna 
to  Budapest;  and  an  airlift  had  brought  in  some  100  planeloads,  beginning  around  October  30. 
These  evidences  of  external  interest  had  helped  the  morale  of  many  Hungarians,  to  whom  even 
the  slightest  contact  with  the  Western  democracies  seemed  a  portent  of  powerful  diplomatic  and, 
some  hoped,  military  support. 

But  the  Atlantic  powers  were  deeply  split  over  the  Suez  question,  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
nnd  Israel  moved  to  attack  Egypt,  while  the  United  States  and  many  Asian  and  African  nations 


protested.  Thu  Israeli  attack  began  on  October  29.  British  and  French  airoraft  began  their 
strikos  on  the  .'list,  paratroopers  were  dropped  on  November  5,  and  an  amnhiblous  assault  on  the 
Port  Said  nrou  took  place  on  the  Gth.  The  international  nature  of  the  Suez  problem,  combined 
with  Its  potentially  dangerous  repercussions  in  the  Middle  East  and  other  non-Western  areas, 
inevitably  attracted  the  maximum  of  attention  and  eonoern  In  the  ohanoellorles  of  the  West. 

The  Hungarian  problem,  by  contrast,  was  far  less  susoeptlble  to  action  by  the  United  Nations, 
while  action  by  the  United  States  would  have  led  to  grave  risk  of  retaliation  In  kind  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  possibility  of  Soviet  airborne  "volunteers"  at  Suez  was  not  taken  lightly.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  escalation  into  the  nuclear  roalm  was  even  more  menacing. 

Also,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  Hungary  would  of  neoessity  have  meant  the  use 
of  Austrian  ground  or  air  space  and  thus  a  violation  of  the  demilitarization  provisions  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  of  May  1955 .  Even  assuming  that  Austria  could  have  been  induced  to  per¬ 
mit  this,  such  action  would  have  left  her  open  to  a  Soviet  counterstroke  whioh,  legally  speaking, 
would  have  had  some  Justification .  To  rescue  one  small  power  by  first  violating  the  rights  of 
another  would  hardly  have  enhanced  the  U.S.  position  among  its  smaller  allies. « 

Nagy  Requests  No  External  Aid  and  Prepares  No  Internal  Defense 

To  what  extent  the  Nagy  government  appreciated  all  the  nuances  of  the  Suez  crisis  and  of  the 
mood  in  Washington  is  uncertain,  since  there  was  virtually  no  oontaot  during  the  uprising  between 
the  U.S.  and  British  Embassies  in  Budapest  and  the  Hungarian  government.  It  is,  however,  dear 
that  the  Hungarian  leaders  did  not  seek  Western  military  aid,  even  under  United  Nations  auspices, 
for  fear  that  Hungary  would  become  a  second  Korea  (this  analogy  was  widely  used)  or  that,  at 
the  very  least,  the  entrance  of  Western  troops  would  mean  the  replacement  of  Hungary's  social¬ 
ist  system  by  capitalism. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Hungarian  government  rejected  any  idea  of  meeting  force  with  force. 
No  call  for  the  mobilization  of  reservists  was  Issued  or  apparently  even  contemplated .  Nor  was 
any  attempt  made  during  November  1-3  to  fortify  or  relnforoe  Budapest,  tn  prepare  railroads 
and  bridges  for  demolition,  or  to  make  provision  for  guerrilla  warfare.  Instead,  the  government 
tried  to  keep  all  nows  regarding  the  Soviet  advance  out  of  the  press  and  radio,  fearing  that  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  people  might  lead  to  a  clash  with  Soviet  troops . 

Nagy  Invokes  W<  w  Treaty  and  Declares  Hungary  Neutral 

As  Soviet  troops  entered  Hungarian  territory  on  November  1,  Nagy  played  his  only  card, 
the  Warsaw  Treaty,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  troop  movements  and  threatening  to  abrogate 
the  treaty  and  declare  Hungarian  neutrality  unless  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  He  Invoked  a 
Soviet  declaration  of  October  30,  which  had  conceded  that  Warsaw  Treaty  signatories  had  to  con¬ 
sent  before  troops  could  be  stationed  on  their  soil  by  another  signatory.  Nevertheless,  Soviet 
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troop*  continued  to  enter  the  country,  and  the  explanations  offered  by  Soviet  Ambassador  Vurl 
Andropov  were  blatantly  specious,  us  If  the  Soviets  no  longer  enrod  oven  to  maintain  a  fuqutle . 

Nagy's  reply  was  to  declare  Hungary  neutral.  In  agreement  with  the  cabinet  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  leaders,  he  repudiated  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  crentlug  u  situation  in  which  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Soviet  troops  violated  Hungary's  neutrality,  'to  also  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  to 
discuss  the  neutrality  question  at  the  forthcoming  Choral  Assembly  mooting.  It  was  hoped  that 
such  U.N.  action  as  tho  dispatch  to  Budapest  of  tho  Secretary  General  or  of  an  international 
fact-finding  committee  might  check  the  Soviet  advance . 

Soviet*  Arreat  Hungarian  Negotiators  and  Attack  Budapest 

On  November  2,  the  Soviets  replied,  in  terms  which  seemed  hopeful,  almost  conciliatory. 
Andropov  suggested  that  Nagy  organize  two  delegations,  one  political  and  ono  military,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  outstanding  issues  with  their  Soviet  counterparts,  Nagy  immediately  appointed  n  four- 
man  military  delegation  headed  by  General.  Malotex,  and  three  Soviet  gonernl  officers  were 
ceremonially  received  at  the  Parliament.  The  discussions,  which  began  on  the  lid,  were  en¬ 
couraging— the  Soviet  negotiators  centered  their  efforts  on  getting  the  Hungarians  to  make  vari¬ 
ous  ceremonial  displays  of  respect,  if  and  when  the  Soviet  troops  withdrew.  At  Soviet  sugges¬ 
tion,  an  eveulng  session  was  held  at  their  headquarters  at  Tdkol,  just  south  of  Budapest.  Sud¬ 
denly,  about  midnight,  the  telephone  connection  between  the  Hungarian  delegation  at  Tokol  and 
its  military  headquarters  in  Budapest  was  broken,  and  Gen.  Ivan  .'.torov,  chief  of  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police,  personally  arrested  General  Maleter  and  his  associaxs.ee 

In  the  predawn  hours  of  November  4,  reports  flooded  Hungarian  army  headquarters  that 
strong  Soviet  armored  columns  were  entering  the  capital  and  driving  toward  Its  center.  Nagy, 
hoping  to  the  end  to  avoid  all-out  fighting,  refused  General  Kiraly's  request  to  open  fire.  Can¬ 
non  fire  could  be  heard  Ht  5:19  a.m.,  as  Nagy  for  the  last  time  spoke  to  his  people  by  radio, 
Informing  them  of  the  Soviet  attack.  Within  a  few  hours  Budapest  Radio  broadcast  frantic  ap¬ 
peals  for  help  to  the  outside  world  In  several  languages,  and  an  SOS  signal  was  heard  as  late  as 
8:30  a.m. ,  when  the  transmitter  went  dead.  By  this  time,  most  of  the  government  buildings  had 
been  lost  to  the  Soviet  attackers .  The  few  Insurgent  defenders  scattered,  retreating  to  outlying 
districts.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  American  Legation.*  Nagy  sought 
asylum  in  the  Yugoslav  Embassy1”  other  members  of  tho  government  went  into  hiding. 

Hungarian  Defense  la  Sporadic  and  Uncoordinated 

Elsewhere  in  »’  <?  city,  the  approximately  25,000  members  of  the  National  Guard,  aided  by 
volunteers  of  all  ag,  >  and  both  sexes,  rallied  to  the  barricades  and  positions  which  many  had 


#He  was  still  living  there  in  late  1965. 
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occupied  during  the  fighting  of  October  24-28.  Their  offorts  were  uncoordinated i  it.  miy  case, 
there  was  no  systematic  defense  plan  for  the  oity.  Moreover,  a  group  of  senior  army  Htaff  of¬ 
ficers,  not  yet  dismissed  despite  their  known  pro-Soviet  sympathies,  took  over  the  Defense 
Ministry  and  issued  a  general  ardor  directing  ail  oommanders  to  support  the  Soviet  foroes. 

None  dared  to  do  so,  and  many  individual  soldiers  deserted  to  join  their  fallow  Hungarians,  but 
the  army  as  such  remained  neutral. 88 

General  Klraly  and  his  staff,  forced  by  the  Soviet  advance  to  move  from  the  police  building 
in  central  Budapest  to  a  headquarters  in  the  western  suburbs,  found  command  impossible  to 
exercise.  The  telephone  system  and  the  barracks,  the  source  of  Insurgent  ammunition,  were 
taken  over  by  the  Soviets.  There  were  no  disciplined,  ooheslve  units  at  the  general's  disposal. 
By  the  8th  or  9th,  Klraly  and  some  400  student  Insurgents  began  retreating  across  western  Hun¬ 
gary  to  the  Austrian  border,  where  his  men  split  into  smaller  parties  and  crossed  over  by  the 
20th.#9 

Refinance  to  Soviet  Arms  It  Greatest  Among  Hungarian  Workers 

By  November  ?  street  fighting  in  Budapest  had  ended,  and  resistance  thereafter  centered 
in  a  number  of  industrial  areas,  especially  at  Csepel,  where  40,000  workers  supported  by  some 
regular  army  artillerymen  with  85-mm.  guns  made  an  excellent  showing  against  Soviet  armor, 
artillery,  and  aircraft.  With  flanks  relatively  seoure  because  only  a  few  roads  entered  the 
island,  the  workers  were  strongly  sited,  had  an  abundance  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  gasoline 
for  fire  bombs,  and  felt  a  deep  sense  of  corporate  unity  and  militancy.  With  great  tenacity  and 
ingenuity,  they  advanced  out  of  the  complex  passageways  on  the  factory  grounds  to  attack  the 
road-bound  Soviet  tanks,  retreating  when  hard  pressed,  then  regrouping  to  attack  from  the  dank. 
Fighting  here  ended  on  the  lOtn  after  Intensive  bombardment  by  Soviet  artillery.  Heavy'  fighting 
also  raged  at  Ujpest,  north  of  the  city,  but  it,  too,  ended  about  November  10-11. 

Ironically  enough,  heavy  fighting  also  occurred  at  Dunapentele.  Located  some  70  miles 
downriver  from  Budapest  and  formerly  named  Sztallnvarcs,  this  complex  of  steel  mills,  Iron 
works,  and  chemical  industries  had  been  developed  as  the  party's  most  important  experiment  in 
industrialization,  and  was  a  Communist  stronghold.  But  Its  citizens  resisted  vigorously,  and 
even  after  November  8,  when  the  town  was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops  with  much  destruction, 
some  300  insurgents  continued  to  resist  in  the  countryside  for  several  days . 7# 

Most  other  Hungarian  towns  and  villages  were  no  better  prepared  than  Budapest  when  Soviet 
armor,  backed  up  by  artillery  and,  In  some  cases,  by  aircraft  and  parachute  troops,  flooded  in 
at  dawn  on  the  4th.  Except  for  a  few  antiaircraft  units,  which  followed  the  lead  of  their  force 
commander  in  Budapest  by  supporting  the  insurgents,  the  Hungarian  army  remained  aloof  and 
its  units  were  surrounded,  disarmed,  or  otherwise  neutralized  by  Soviet  forces.  Almost  all  the 
towns  fell  Immediately,  as  the  insurgents,  loath  to  see  their  birthplaces  shot  to  pieces,  either 


wont  Into  hiding  a  (tor  the  flret  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  or  else  rotreuted  to  the  countryside1  to 
fight  am  guerrillas.  The  Insurgents  in  Pecs,  an  industrial  town  of  87,000  noar  the  Yugoslav  bor¬ 
der.  fled  to  tlte  30-milo-long  Mocsek  hill  mass  outside  the  city,  to  be  joined  by  coni  miners  und 
unlvurslty  students.  They  harassed  tho  pursuing  Soviet  troops  with  raids  and  ambushes  for 
about  two  woeks,  but  ammunition  and  food  shortages,  difficulties  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  and 
tho  beginning  of  wintor  snows  forced  them  to  diBband. 

In  tho  absence  of  Western  intervention,  hopes  dropped  as  the  encircling  Soviet  forces  closed 
in.  Many  of  the  younger  Insurgents  Qed  to  Austria,  a  few  went  to  Yugoslavia,  and  others  re¬ 
turned  home,  In  gcnerul,  woatem  Hungary  was  the  only  provincial  area  where  resistance  lin¬ 
gered,  Here  tlte  terrain  was  more  favorable,  Soviet  power  less  awesome,  Western  power  much 
closer,  and  tlte  oxamplc  set  by  the  Budapest  Insurgents  had  a  greater  effect.  Even  so,  resist- 
unco  here  was  completely  crushed  by  Novembor  18-20.  <i 

LtllmtUrt  of  InaurffMl  Cotuollitt 

There  nre  many  estimates  of  Hungarian  casualties,  ranging  from  a  high  of  40,000  to  50,000 
(load,  to  the  figure  of  25,000  offered  by  India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  but  rejected  by  the  au- 
thoritntive  U.N.  Report.  The  U.N,  figure,  adjusted  to  separate  out  the  losses  of  the  October 
fighting,  shows  1,500  to  1,750  dead  and  about  8,000  wounded  for  Budapest  alone.  Most  of 
these  were  men  in  the  15-30-ycar  age  category.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  com¬ 
batant  and  noncombatant  casualties,  As  for  physical  destruction,  an  official  Hungarian  esti¬ 
mate  (later  revised  downward,  tor  unkuown  reasons)  is  that  40,000  buildings  were  damaged, 
2.1,000  seriously,  and  4 , 000  completely  destroyed,  largely  In  the  November  fighting.  <z 

WVNTEFINS  URGENCY 

Jusi  as  the  story  of  the  insurgency  is  the  story  of  Imre  Nagy,  so  the  counterinsurgency  be¬ 
longs  to  Jnnos  Kndnr.  Subordinate  in  importance  to  Nagy  during  the  early,  successful  days  of 
tho  uprising.  Kadar  emerged  to  prominence  with  the  second  Soviet  intervention  in  November. 

In  contrast  to  Nagy,  Kadar  temporized  and  procrastinated  during  the  October  fighting.  Although 
firmly  opposed  to  Gero  and  all  that  he  symbolized,  Kadar  was  too  rigid  a  Communist  to  follow 
Nagy  into  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  uprising. 

On  the  evening  of  October  23,  Gero  had  stood  very  much  alone.  Of  the  Hungarian  forces 
available  to  check  the  insurrection,  none  seemed  either  willing  or  able  to  effect  a  victory.  The 
civil  police  force  supported  the  insurgents  from  the  outset.  The  army  proved  of  no  use  against 
the  Insurgents,  and  some  of  its  members  in  fact  _p.ir.cd  mem.  The  military  cadets  were  equally 
unreliable.  The  A  VO  tacked  a  riot  force  component  quickly  available  for  emergencies;  instead, 
its  men  wore  scattered  in  small  groups  on  various  duties  throughout  Hungary. 
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Stalinuti  Command*™  Work  To  Prevent  a  RrMlioui  Outburst  in  the  Hungarian  Army 

The  army  comprised  about  200,000  men,  organized  in  nine  Infantry  and  two  mechanized  di¬ 
visions,  plus  supporting  troops;  these  units  were  very  largely  garrisoned  in  central  and  western 
Hungary.  Expanded  and  thoroughly  reorganized  after  1948,  the  army  followed  Soviet  models  in 
training,  equipment,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  even  clothing  and  insignia.  This  violation  of  na¬ 
tional  traditions  had  deeply  offended  many  conscripts  and  junior  officers,  who  resented  having  to 
emulate  a  country  they  considered  culturally  inferior.  However,  the  80  to  100  general  officers 
of  the  high  command— selected  because  of  their  proletarian  lineage  and  loyalty  to  Rakoai  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  trained  in  Soviet  military  schools— owed  their  position  to  the  Communist 
system,  whose  power  and  ultimate  triumph  they  accepted  as  gospel.  Their  beliefs,  bolstered 
by  their  sense  of  discipline  and  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  "advisers, "  left  the  generals  with 
little  sympathy  for  the  uprising. 

To  suppress  the  revolution  by  using  the  Hungarian  army  was  clearly  Impossible  in  light  of 
the  demonstrated  unreliability  of  its  troops.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Defense  Min¬ 
istry,  which  remained  firmly  in  the  hands  of  convinced  Stalinists  until  October  30,  directed 
the  Communist  generals  to  avoid  any  action,  such  as  a  march  on  the  oapNUtl,  which  might  pro¬ 
voke  a  rebellious  outburst  by  the  rank  and  file,  and  to  mark  time  until  the  political  situation  be¬ 
came  clearer.  This  policy  was  fairly  successful .  Although  the  small  garrisons  of  Gyor  and 
Miskolc  joined  the  local  revolutionary  councils,  and  many  of  the  smaller  units  in  the  mountainous 
north  simply  disintegrated  as  the  men  deserted  and  headed  for  their  homes,  the  strongly  pro- 
Soviet  corps  commander  of  southern  Hungary  kept  a  tight  control  over  his  divisions,  which 
largely  remained  neutral .  Some  units  which  showed  insurgent  sympathies  were  split  up  and 
their  components  hastily  transferred  elsewhere;  in  other  cases,  trusted  Communists  kept  close 
control  over  communications,  ammunition,  and  gasoline  supplies,  and  hid  vital  parts  of  tanks, 
vehicles,  and  artillery  pieces .  Although  the  disaffection  with  the  party  had  spread  to  many  of  the 
army  political  officers,  those  in  the  provinces  were  relatively  Isolated  from  the  turmoil  of  Buda¬ 
pest  and  usually  remained  loyal  to  the  Gero  government. 

The  same  did  not  apply  to  the  students  of  the  military  academies.  Those  in  Budapest  had 
been  active  participants  in  Petofi  Circle  meetings  and  were  ruled  out  as  effective  counterinsur¬ 
gents.  Officer  candidates  from  schools  outside  the  city  were  therefore  ordered  into  town  to 
guard  party  headquarters  and  other  official  buildings.  Like  the  army  officers  they  hoped  to  be¬ 
come,  these  young  men  had  working-class  backgrounds  and  good  party  records,  but  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  counterinsurgency  were  minimal .  The  conclusion  seems  warranted  that 
"there  was  no  single  instance  recorded  of  Hungarian  troops  fluting  on  the  Soviet  side  against 
their  fellow  countrymen . 
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The  AVO:  Strength  and  Operation* 

Only  the  AVO  showed  real  loyalty  to  the  old  regime .  Some  10,000  AVO  men  were  stationed 
in  Budapest  and  between  20,000  and  30,000  in  the  provinces,  where  any  town  of  3,000  or  more 
inhabitants  had  a  small  contingent.  Specific  instances  of  AVO  violence  agalnBt  insurgents  were 
not  common,  although  a  few  occurred.  An  episode  at  Magyarovar,  a  factory  town  very  close  to 
the  Austrian  border,  particularly  embittered  the  insurgents.  Here  the  AVO  fired  on  an  unarmed 
demonstration  by  5,000  citizens,  killing  Borne  80  and  wounding  about  160.  At  Miskolc  the  AVO 
killed  16  demonstrators.  In  both  places  the  people  wreaked  their  vengeance,  lynching  several 
officers.  In  some  instances  the  AVO  dispersed  and  went  into  hiding  or  surrendered  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  councils,  which  often  jailed  them  for  safekeeping.  Some  members,  loyal  to  the  end, 
infiltrated  insurgent  groups .  According  to  figures  of  the  Radar  government,  234  AVO  men  were 
killed  during  the  uprising;  of  this  number  perhaps  100  were  lynched  by  mobs.'s 

Soviet  Strength,  Weaponry ,  and  Tactic* 

Virtually  all  tho  fighting  against  the  insurgents  was  therefore  done  by  Soviet  forces,  aided 
on  occasion  by  a  few  AVO  men.  These  troops  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  2d  and  17th 
Mechanized  Divisions,  stationed  respectively  at  Cegled,  51  miles  southeast  of  Budapest,  and 
Szekesfehervar,  41  miles  southwest  of  the  capital .  The  two  divisions  totaled  about  20,000  men 
with  600  tanks  and  some  armored  cars,  but  estimates  vary  as  to  how  many  actually  saw  com¬ 
bat:  10,000  men  and  300-400  tanks  seems  a  fair  approximation . 

The  tanks  performed  both  defensive  and  offensive  tasks .  Some  mounted  continual  guard 
over  the  bridges  connecting  Buda  and  Pest,  others  protected  the  various  Soviet  military  and 
political  liaison  offices  on  the  hilly  streets  of  Buda;  still  others  stood  around  the  Parliament 
and  the  Communist  party  headquarters  to  back  up  the  AVO  guards  in  the  corridors  and  on  sur¬ 
rounding  rooftops.  SoNVst  tanks  blocked  certain  key  intersections  on  the  boulevards  leading  into 
the  heart  of  Pest,  thus  partially  protecting  its  government  buildings .  re 

Soviet  tanks  also  patrolled  the  main  8treets  in  the  inner  city,  at  first  individually,  and  then, 
aa  losses  were  suffered,  in  small  groups.  The  T-34  crews  usually  avoided  the  narrow  side 
streets.  They  Boon  learned  to  empty  their  vulnerable  reserve  fuel  tanks,  which  the  insurgents 
tried  to  pierce  before  throwing  gasoline  bombs.  Tanks  occasionally  fired  indiscriminately  at 
passers-by,  a  tactic  stemming  from  experience  compounded  by  fear,  as  the  crews  learned  that 
even  children  of  14  and  15  sometimes  had  gasoline  bombs  in  their  school  satchels.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  tank  crews  sometimes  tried  to  clear  the  streets  and  keep  windows  closed  by 
firing  their  machine  guns  at  random.  At  nightfall,  according  to  one  informant,  tank  patrols  re¬ 
tired  for  rest  and  refueling  to  the  permanent  Soviet  military  base  at  Tokol,  on  Csepel  Island. 

The  insurgents  apparently  never  attacked  this  base,  or  tried  to  destroy  or  defend  the  bridges 
connecting  it  to  the  capital . 77 
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Soviet  Occupation  Troop*  Prove  Sympathetic  to  the  Insurgent* 

The  anxiety  produced  by  street  fighting  during  peacetime  was  a  relatively  minor  threat 
to  Soviet  morale  when  compared  to  the  difficulties  of  conscience  involved.  Most  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  troops  had  been  stationed  in  Hungary  for  some  time  and  knew  some  Hungarian. 

Many  younger  Hungarians  also  knew  Russian,  which  was  mandatory  in  the  schools.  Thus  both 
sides  could  communicate,  and  the  troops  quickly  realized  that  the  revolutionaries  wore  not 
"reactionaries"  or  "Fascists,"  as  Soviet  political  officers  asserted,  but  ordinary  workers  and 
students  whose  initial  objective  of  a  liberalized  communism  paralleled  Khrushchev's  drive  for 
de-Stalinization.  Moreover,  for  an  army  whose  ideological  raison  d'etre  was  defense  of  the 
working  class,  firing  on  the  Hungarian  workers  was  the  sort  of  grotesque  anomaly  supposed  to 
occur  only  under  capitalism. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  substantiate  reports  that  some  Soviet  troops  actually  gave  their 
weapons  and  even  their  vehicles  to  the  insurgents,  there  certainly  waB  considerable  fraternize* 
tion  between  the  Russians  and  Hungarian  civilians  in  Budapest  during  October  24-30.  Many 
Hungarians  tried  to  convince  the  Russians  that  their  intervention  was  morally  indefensible, 
and  some  Russians  were  easily  persuaded.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  low  morale 
was  a  definite  factor  in  the  unaggressive  behavior  of  the  Russian  troops. »• 

Soviet  Operation •  Restrained  During  Firtt  Phate  of  Insurgency 

During  this  period  the  entire  Soviet  counterinsurgency  effort  was  restrained.  No  Soviet 
aircraft  reconnoitered  or  demonstrated  over  Hungary.  Neither  artillery  nor  bombing  planes 
were  used  against  Budapest.  Nor  was  the  city  blockaded,  its  food  supply  cut  off,  or  its  public 
utilities  halted .  Although  Soviet  forces  controlled  the  core  of  Budapest,  they  made  neither  mass 
nor  selective  arrests.  Instead,  they  were  content  to  protect  certain  buildings  and  to  send  out 
patrols,  which  apparently  lacked  clear-cut  orders.  Thus,  while  some  Soviet  patrols  butted  hard 
against  the  Insurgent  positions,  as  at  the  Kilian  barracks,  others  remained  aloof  from  the  fight¬ 
ing. 

In  the  provinces,  Soviet  garrisons  hardly  stirred .  The  desultory  fighting  whi  h  occurred 
in  one  or  two  towns  was  atypical .  In  most  places,  Soviet  garrisons,  often  of  battalio  be¬ 

haved  with  strict  neutrality,  and  stayed  off  the  streets.  In  Gyor,  the  Soviet  commanding  officer 
Informed  the  revolutionary  council  of  his  neutral  intentions;  the  council  reciprocated  by  main¬ 
taining  the  garrison's  food  supply. 

The  Soviets  showed  great  sensitivity,  however,  regarding  the  frontier  with  Austria,  possibly 
fearing  the  infiltration  of  Western  agents  or  of  members  of  the  Hungarian  emigre'  organizations 
in  Germany  -  The  Frontier  Guards  were  too  demoralized  to  keep  a  firm  control  over  travellers. 
Several  roadblocks  were  therefore  quickly  established  by  Soviet  tanks  on  the  main  road  from 
Budapest  to  the  frontier,  and  eastbound  travellers  and  their  vehicles  were  thoroughly  searched. 
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Moreover,  Nome  elements  of  the  32d  and  34th  Mechanized  Divisions  moved  on  October  25-26 
from  tholr  stations  at  Tlmlfoaru,  in  northwest  Rumania,  across  Hungary  to  Budapest,  where 
they  crossed  the  Danube  and  advanced  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  Ottor  Soviet  units  from  the 
Cnrpntho-Ukrainc  peaceably  occupied  certain  strategic  communications  Installations  In  north- 
cast  Hungary.  But  no  major  reinforcements  were  Immediately  dispatched  from  the  Soviet 
Union.** 

In  the  absence  of  firm  data,  it  Is  possible  only  to  conjeoture  about  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
tactics  before  Novembor  4.  They  contradict  the  widely  held  view  that,  from  the  very  outset  of 
tho  insurgency,  the  Soviets  threw  their  weight  behind  the  Gero  government  and  against  the  in¬ 
surgents.  It  is  possible  that  Soviet  leaders  were  divided  in  their  councils  and  acted  from  inde¬ 
cision.  But  their  tactics  seem  to  corroborate  the  argument  that  the  Soviets  intended  to  interpose 
their  troops  between  tho  Hungarian  government  and  the  insurgents  until  mass  pressure  could 
force  the  party  to  purge  itself  of  Stalinists .  Underlying  this  calculated  risk  was  the  assumption 
that  many  Hungarians,  especially  the  Budapest  workers,  would  remain  true  to  the  Communist 
party  if  it  was  liberalised .  That  the  workers,  and  not  merely  the  peasants  and  tho  remnants  of 
the  old  bourgeoisie,  could  be  completely  estranged  from  communism  was  clearly  inconceivable 
to  the  Soviets,  as  well  as  to  most  Hungarian  Communist  leaders.  Until  this  realization  took 
root— providing  the  impetus  behind  the  Soviet  intervention  in  force  on  November  4— political,  not 
military,  measures  formed  the  principal  Soviet  instrument  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  w 

Under  Soviet  Direction,  Hungarian  Communist t  Led  by  Kdddr  "Clean  Haute ” 

The  rapid  promotion  of  Janos  Kadar  was  a  major  step  in  that  direction.  Kadar,  an  enemy 
of  the  AVO,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  severe  torture,  had  been  popular  among  the  Budapest 
workers,  whose  language  he  spoke  and  whose  life  he  had  once  shared.  Yet  his  devotion  to  the 
party  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  unquestioned,  and  he  was  extremely  amenable  to  direction  and 
control.  In  contrast  to  Nagy,  who  gradually  moved  from  resistance  to  the  revolution  to  identifi¬ 
cation  with  it,  Kadar  remained  always  the  convinced  Communist  and  counterinsurgent. »» 

After  replacing  Gero  as  First  Secretary'  of  the  Central  Committee  on  October  25,  Kadar 
cooperated  with  Nagy,  apparently  accepting  the  view  that  the  uprising  was  the  expression  of 
justified  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Stalinist  era.  On  October  2d,  the  seventy-eight-man 
Central  Committee  turned  over  direction  of  party  affairs  to  a  six-man  Presidium  which  Kadar 
headed;  when  Nagy,  a  few  days  later,  announced  the  establishment  of  a  four-party  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment,  Kadar  entered  it  aa  leader  of  the  Communist  party. 

With  former  Communist  stalwarts  leaving  the  party  en  masse,  the  need  for  an  overhaul  was 
clear.  A  fresh  start  was  taken  through  the  formation  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers'  Party- 
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on  November  1.  On  the  same  day,  Kada'r  joined  Imre  Nagy  and  Ferenc  MQnnlch  In  negotiating 
with  Mlkoyan  and  Suslov  regarding  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Hungary.  From  then 
until  November  4.  when  Kadar  suddenly  appeared  as  the  political  leader  of  the  counterinsur¬ 
gents,  he  dropped  completely  out  of  sight.  Kc  apparently  left  Budapest  secretly  for  a  Soviet 
headquarters  in  eastern  Hungary . 


Soviet »  Recall  Occupation  Troopt  and  Deploy  Large,  New  Forces 

Meanwhile,  three  concurrent  maneuvers  were  executed  by  Soviet  military  forces  between 
October  30  and  November  3. 

First,  the  Soviet  units  in  Budapest  began  withdrawing  on  the  30th,  and  about  200  of  their 
tanks  and  accompanying  vehicles  took  up  positions  astride  the  highways  north  and  east  of  the 
city.  Detachments  were  employed  during  November  1-2  to  either  occupy  or  take  up  commanding 
positions  around  the  three  airfields  in  the  Budapest  area,  thus  barring  them  to  the  Hungarian 
air  force  and  ensuring  their  availability  for  later  use  as  staging  areas  by  fresh  Soviet  troops. 
Other  units  from  Budapest  left  Hungary  entirely,  crossing  the  Rumanian  frontier  on  October  30- 

31;  their  behavior  during  the  earlier  fighting  may  have  raised  doubts  regarding  their  reliability. 

* 

Second,  fresh  troops  entered  Hungary  from  the  northeast  and  east  on  the  30th  and  31st.  No 
fighting  occurred  as  the  Soviet  spearheads  drove  rapidly  across  the  great  Hungarian  plain, 
crossed  the  Danube— whose  bridges  were  neither  blocked  nor  destroyed— awl  fanned  out  across 
western  Hungary.  Vanguards  reached  the  Austrian  frontier  on  November  2  and  3.  They  soon 
sealed  off  the  frontier  to  all  traffic  and  faced  westward  to  check  any  incursions  from  that  direc¬ 
tion.  In  their  sprint  across  Hungary,  the  Soviet  columns  left  strong  detachments  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  larger  towns  to  dig  in  and  await  orders.  Other  detachments  socured  the  main  rail¬ 
way  junctions  and  stations  and  surrounded  Hungarian  airfields  and  army  cantonments. 

Third,  the  main  Soviet  effort  was  reserved  for  Budapest.  The  Soviet  force  was  estimated 
at  100,000  men,  supported  by  2,500  tanks,  a  number  of  self-propelled  guns  and  armored  cars, 
plus  1,000  supporting  vehicles;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  force  was  used  to  encircle  the  city. 

By  November  2,  some  70,000  men  and  2,000  tanks  had  taken  up  positions  in  an  arc  50  to  60  miles 
out  from  Budapest,  touching  the  Hatvan-Gyongyos  area  to  the  northeast,  the  Cegled-Szolnok 
region  in  the  southeast,  Kecskemet  to  the  south,  and  Dunafold  var,  across  the  Danube  on  the 
southwest.  82 


Kadar  Replaces  Nagy  and  Promises  a  Liberalised  Communist  Government 

Kadar  and  his  Soviet  allies  now  moved  politically  against  Nagy .  Broadcasting  from  Szolnok, 
in  the  predawn  hours  of  November  4,  Kadar  charged  that  the  Nagy  government,  by  its  irresolution 
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and  permissiveness,  had  aot  Hungary  on  the  path  to  outright  counterrevolution  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  capltaliem .  He  announced  the  formation  of  a  now  Hungarian  Revolutionary  Worker- 
Peasant  Government,  with  Ferenc  Munnich  as  Deputy  Premier  ar 4  Minister  of  Defense  and 
Public  Security. 

But  Kadar  denied  any  intention  of  returning  to  the  days  of  Rakosi  and  Oero*.  offering  instead 
a  "liberalised"  communism  which  would  bring  economic  improvement  to  the  workers.  Rela¬ 
tions  between  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  on  the  bnsiu  of  equality,  Kudur  promised, 
and  he  begged  the  people  to  atop  fighting  and  return  to  work.  His  government,  he  added,  had 
"requested  the  Soviet  Army  Command  to  help  our  nation  smash  the  sinister  forces  of  reaction 
and  restore  order.  .  .  . "« 

Soviet  Troop*  and  Tanka  Attack  Budapmt 

That  same  day,  the  large  Soviet  forces  surrounding  Budapest  attacked  the  city.  Unlike 
the  occupation  troops  involved  in  the  October  i.  ting,  few  of  these  nowly  arrived  troops  showed 
any  sympathy  for  the  insurgents .  This  time  the  army  newspapers  and  political  officers  were 
successful  in  implanting  the  firm  conviction  that  a  Fascist  counterrevolution  had  broken  out 
in  Hungary  under  German  and  American  guldanco,  and  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  at  stake . 

Apparently  under  instructions  to  smash  the  Insurgents  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Soviets 
acted  with  vigor  and  ruthlessness .  Guided  by  AVO  men  who  had  come  out  of  hiding,  Soviet 
troops  cleared  streets,  searched  apartment  houses,  checked  Identity  papers,  and  arrosted  sus¬ 
picious  individuals.  Soviet  tanks  replied  even  to  single  shotB  from  snipers  in  buildings  by  fir¬ 
ing  polntblank  until  the  building  collapsed,  bringing  down  its  upper  floors  and,  presumably,  the 
sniper  as  well .  Streets  which  housed  substantial  nests  of  insurgents  received  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  Invariably  moving  in  groups,  Soviet  tanks  often  fired  indiscriminately  at  windows,  door¬ 
ways,  or  passers-by,  hoping  to  check  the  use  of  gasoline  bombs.  Other  Soviet  tanks  provided 
support  for  infantry. 

The  Soviets  also  used  several  hundred  heavy  artillery  pieces,  stationing  them  in  two  groups, 
one  in  the  suburbs  and  the  other  on  Geilert  Hill,  which  rises  770  feet  above  the  city.  Their  fire 
was  directed  toward  such  targets  as  the  Kilian  barracks  and  various  insurgent  positions  in  the 
hills  of  Buda.  Soviet  aircraft  appeared  over  Budapest,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  they  actually 
bombed  the  city  .84 

Soviet*  Take  Over  Function*  of  Government 

Despite  the  fact  that  resistance  was  strongest  among  factory  workers  and  other  proletar¬ 
ians,  Kadar  and  the  Russians  stuck  to  their  claim  that  the  uprising  was  a  capitalist  plot. 
K&ar’s  repeated  appeals  to  Hungarian  workers  to  stop  fighting  and  return  to  work  had 
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no  discernible  of  foot:  ht*  government  had  neither  army,  police,  nor  bureaucracy  and  dourly 
rolled  ontlroly  on  Soviet  |x>wor. 

The  Soviet*  underscored  thia  by  laeuinK  ardors  and  proclamation*  directly  to  the  Hungarian 
people,  Ignoring  oven  the  protenao  of  Hu/ignrian  aovoreignty.  Thotr  order*  donlt  with  the  «ol- 
lection  of  arm*,  the  curfew  Impoaed  on  Budapest  nnd  other  cittoa,  the  prohibition  of  all  puhiio 
mooting*,  the  distribution  of  food,  the  oontlnued  service  of  public  utilities,  nnd  the  end  of 
•trlkea-ln  short,  with  tho  maintenance  of  health  nnd  ordor.  Soviet  troop*  took  nvor  all  utili¬ 
ties,  communication*,  and  transportation  facilities  and  Issued  permit*  for  the  movomont  of 
motor  vehicles.  They  also  summarily  exoeuted  certain  insurgents,  in  areas  of  hunvy  fighting, 
to  terrorize  the  people. s& 

Soviets  "Coot  Off ’  the  Situation  by  Deporting  Possibl e  Insurgent! 

As  the  fighting  died  down  by  mid-November,  the  Soviets  moved  to  consolidate  thoir  military 
victory  by  the  mass  deportation  of  possible  dissidents.  The  procoea  was  crude  enough:  a 
street  or  apartment  house  complex  was  surrounded  and  sealed  off,  the  buildings  searched,  and 
men  between  approximately  17  and  40  years  of  age  were  rounded  up,  trucked  to  improviood 
assembly  areas,  and  then,  after  brief  questioning,  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  young 
women  were  also  deported,  No  precise  count  of  the  deported  is  available,  but  it  certainly  ran 
into  the  tens  of  thousands.  Most  deportees  were  from  Budapest.  Initially,  almost  all  deportees 
were  moved  through  ZaHony  on  the  Russian  border  in  guarded  train*  composed  of  freight  or 
cattle  oara  with  30  to  70  persons  per  ear.  This  route  was  easily  traced  because  many  deportees 
threw  out  notes,  and  a  tew  trains  were  attacked  by  insurgent  groups.  The  Soviets  therefore  be¬ 
gan  to  use  trucks,  moving  in  convoy,  through  northeastern  Hungary  directly  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  deportees,  especially  those  seized  by  the  AVO,  were  beaten  or  otherwise  maltreated, 
but  this  was  not  typical.  On  the  whole,  Soviet  captors  behaved  properly  and  the  questioning 
which  the  deportees  underwent  in  tho  Soviet  prisons  (apparently  none  were  sent  to  labor  enmps) 
was  directed  not  at  self-incrimination,  but  at  ascertaining  the  reasons  for  the  uprising  and  its 
success • 

The  main  reason  for  deportation  appears  to  have  been  not  punishment,  but  prevention . 

Since  the  students  and  young  workers  of  Budapest  had  been  the  very  backbone  of  the  uprising, 
why  not  remove  them  from  Hungary  until  order  could  be  restored?  The  deportations  were  also 
used  as  a  means  of  applying  pressure,  if  unsuccessfully,  on  the  workers:  deportations  would 
end  when  the  general  strike  was  called  off.  Most  of  the  deportees  returned  home  in  early 
1957. «« 

The  political  effects  of  the  deportations  were  broadened  by  the  "voluntary  deportations,"  in 
which  some  193,000  Hungarians  fled  to  Yugoslavia  and,  above  all,  to  Austria.  The  flight  began 
on  a  large  scale  around  mid-November  and  continued  into  January  1957.  An  exodus  on  such  a 
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sonic,  tunneling  by  bus,  train,  trunk,  and  on  loot  Into  u  relatively  nnrrowarea  of  the  Austrian  frontier, 
could  certainly  have  Itocn  halted,  or  at  lonat  sharply  restricted,  especially  since  moat  of  the 
rofuguo*  were  easily  rovognixiihlo  us  young  oity-dwollera,  hnd  the  Kadnr  government  doetdod  to 
uot.  Out  lyy  allowing  tills  anfoty  vnlvo  lo  iwtcntliil  troublemukors,  Kadnr  may  have  hoped  to 
avert  further  trouble  in  the  future.  Thus,  hy  one  means  or  onothor,  the  most  aggrossivo,  anti* 
Communist  elements  In  tlungnrlnn  society'  wore  removed  from  the  political  scone. *' 

MiNsurri  To  Control  the  Army  anti  Re-etiO M*h  thr  AVO 

Tho  Hungarian  army,  which  had  proved  unreliable  from  tho  Communist  viewpoint,  was 
treated  as  a  potentially  dangerous  group.  In  Into  1950  and  early  1057,  its  sice  was  greatly 
reduced,  Officers  wore  very  carefully  screened;  porhnps  HO  percent  wero  dismissed  and  some 
wore  imprisoned.  No  conscripts  were  inducted  until  the  spring  of  1957  to  comixmsnte  for  those 
completing  their  time  in  tho  service,  and  the  army's  strength  was  allowed  to  decline  to  betwoan 
llft.OOO  and  40,000.  Even  (her,  recruits  wore  givon  «n refill  political  screening  and  tho  army's 
strength  was  hold  to  100.000.  Political  offlcors  and  Soviet  military  advisors  kept  careful  wutch 
over  tho  now  army,  whose  ammunition  and  fuel  supplies  wore  restricted,  as  woro  Us  heavy 
wonpons.Kfl 

Tho  Kudar  government  also  re-ostahlished  the  secret  police,  renaming  it  the  "Political  In¬ 
vestigation  Division."  Most  of  the  AVO  officers,  excluding  some  of  tho  more  notorious,  Joined 
tlto  now  forco.  It  also  contained  armed  units  on  permanent  alert,  to  patrol  the  stroets,  protect 
government  buildings,  and  smash  riots  or  demonstrations.  Until  mid-1957,  the  "new"  police 
used  tho  methods  of  their  predecessors. m 

K dddr  Mover  Agaimt  thr  Revolutionary  and  Worker •'  Couneih 

Along  with  creating  reliable  security  organs,  tho  Kudar  government's  primary  concom  was 
to  establish  its  authority  throughout  tho  country  by  smashing  the  various  revolutionary  councils 
in  town  halls,  government  officos,  police  stations,  newspaper  plants,  and  other  key  points.  This 
wus  done  with  relative  ease;  the  councils  had  no  real  weapon  to  use  against  the  Soviet  troops 
sent  to  dispossess  or  arrest  them.  By  mid-November,  theroforo,  Kadnr  could  begin  to  take  over 
the  administrative  tasks  of  normal,  day-to-day  government  from  the  Soviet  army. 

Kadnr  now  turned  his  attention  to  destroying  the  workers'  councils,  which  exercised  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  workers  and  control  over  the  factories,  Uius  ensuring  continuation  of  the  general 
strike.  Although  wageloss  workers  might  eventually  be  brought  to  heel  by  cold  nnd  hunger, 

Radar  could  not  afford  to  wait.  So  long  ns  the  general  strike  continued,  so  long  as  idle  and  angry 
men  glared  at  Soviet  patrols,  so  long  as  each  factory  council  hnd  a  secret  arms  cache,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  new  explosion  remnined  n  threat  .  Initially,  Radar  apparently  hoped  to  conciliate 
the  workers;  but  their  demands,  which  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  reassertion  of  the 
achievements  of  the  uprising,  were  totally  unacceptable. 
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By  luto  Novombor,  cracks  begun  to  appour  in  the  solid  wall  presented  by  tint  workers'  coun¬ 
cils.  Those  In  the  onpltnl,  grouped  in  the  Workers'  Counoil  of  Greater  Budapest,  urged  con¬ 
ciliation,  arguing  thnt,  unless  Kadnr  showed  some  suooesses,  he  oould  not  extraot  a ay  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  if  he  failed,  might  not  the  Soviets  bring  beok  Qertf,  or  even 
R&cosl?  The  councils  in  the  provinces  disagreed,  advooating  a  firm,  irreoonoilaUe  polioy: 
continue  tho  general  strike  until  doomsday,  if  necessary.  These  differences,  acoentuated  by  the 
increasing  misery  of  the  workers,  gave  Kadar  his  opportunity,  and,  after  Incessant  propaganda, 
harassment,  and  Intimidation,  he  was  able  to  break  up  the  Budapest  workers'  oouncils  in  mid- 
December,  Imprisoning  their  leaders  and  ending  their  strike.  The  provinces  soon  osme  to 
hool .  to 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Mopping-up  operations  against  the  insurgents  and  dlssentors  of  every  type  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  1057  and  early  1958.  Arrest,  jail,  execution:  the  pattern  was  familiar.  Nagy,  who  had 
been  abducted  by  Soviet  troops  after  leaving  the  Yugoslav  embassy  on  November  22  under  a  safe- 
conduct  signed,  presumably  sincerely,  by  Kadar,  was  tried  and  executed  in  June  1958.  This  was 
also  the  fate  of  General  Master.  Tildy  received  a  stiff  prison  sentence.  Many  Soviet  troops 
were  withdrawn,  but,  as  of  1900,  a  garrison  of  some  37,000  still  remained  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Budapest  and  other  potential  trouble  spots. 

Kadar  Eaiet  Restrictions  on  Ordinary  Living  Patterns 

Nevertheless,  Kadar  was  no  Rakosl.  As  the  political  situation  became  stabilized,  a  cer¬ 
tain  "liberalization"  set  in.  Arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  arrests  became  rarer  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  prevent  the  police  from  behaving  like  the  AVO.  The  ordinary  oittzen  had  little 
to  fear  so  long  as  he  avoided  politics.  Even  intellectuals,  particularly  artists  and  muslelans— 
writers  were  a  more  dangerous  breed— gained  some  leeway  in  which  to  follow  their  particular 
bent.  Many  political  prisoners  were  amnestied  in  1959,  I960,  and  1963.  Hungarians  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  abroad,  and  some  40,000  traveled  to  the  West  in  1963.  Western  fiction,  plays,  and 
movies  beoame  easily  available,  aa  did  personal  (tout  not  political)  freedom  for  most  Hun¬ 
garians.  Production  no  longer  meant  fantastic  schemes  for  making  Hungary  a  great  manufac¬ 
turer  of  steel,  but  rather,  refrigerators  and  television  sets  for  some,  shoes  and  coffee  with 
whipped  cream  for  all.  Rationality,  patience,  and  common  sense  became  economic,  and  even 
political,  bywords. 

The  change  was  typified  in  Radar's  revision  of  an  old  saw  to  a  new  motto:  "He  who  is  not 
against  us,  is  with  us."  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  Hungary  by  1965 
had  fewer  restrictions  on  the  daily  life  of  the  average  citizen  than  any  other  European  satellite 
country  except  Poland,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  international  conflict  to  upset  the  status 
quo  in  Central  Europe,  the  likelihood  of  further  disorder  appears  remote. » 
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A  Review  of  t  He  Hungarian  Revolution 

The  Hungarian  revolution  is  an  anomaly  m  the  long  list  of  political  upheavals  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  1045.  It  began,  not  in  a  backward,  underdeveloped  nation  in  a  remote  corner  of 
tho  world,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  And  within  Hungary,  its  center  was  not  in  the  distant 
provinces,  where  tho  power  of  government  begins  to  thin  out,  but  on  tho  streets  of  the  capital 
city.  Hence  its  triumph  wus  immediate  and  far  reaching;  the  long  mnroh  from  tho  backwoods  to 
the  president's  office,  so  familiar  in  Cuba  and  China,  never  became  necessary.  By  the  same 
token,  the  revolution  had  few  organisational  or  psychological  resources  in  tho  provinces,  on 
which  it  could  fall  back  if  necessary.  Its  tentacles  grew  limp  Rfter  the  first  substantial  Soviet 
blow  to  its  political  brain. 

Moreover,  tho  revolution  was  utterly  spontaneous  and  unplanned.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
secret  organizations,  of  conspirators  busily  extending  their  clandestine  network,  of  armies  and 
security  forces  being  subverted  and  corrupted.  Instead,  there  was  n  great  explosion  of  popular 
emotion  and  hatred,  felt  to  some  degree  by  every  segment  of  the  population— oxcoptlng  only  the 
secret  police  and  the  very  top  rungs  of  the  burenucraoy— against  leaders  who  had  lost,  in  some 
cases  the  self-confidence,  in  others  the  perceptiveness,  to  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

The  causes  of  this  explosion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  economically 
underprivileged,  or  that  of  ethnic  or  religious  minorities,  or  of  peasants  in  a  society  un  by 
townspeople.  Nor  was  the  revolution  primarily,  at  least  when  it  began,  a  struggle  for  national 
independence  and  against  Soviet  control:  a  "Polish"  solution  would  probably  have  been  accept¬ 
able  to  most  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  its  first  days.  Rather,  the  causes  were  essentially 
psychological,  the  outburst  of  a  people  whose  government  had  systematically  violated  their  most 
cherished  ideals,  bullied  them  incessantly,  goaded  them  toward  unattainable  and  unsatisfying 
goals,  and  simultaneously  shown  Itself  to  be  corrupt  and  incompetent,  unable  even  to  build  a 
city-wide  Budapest  subway.  De-Stallnizatlon  cast  a  spotlight  on  the  faults  of  this  group  of  social 
engineers  run  wild,  and  thus  destroyed  every  shred  of  their  legitimacy.  That  a  successful  rev¬ 
olution  could  then  occur  suggests  in  turn  that,  despite  its  monopoly  of  all  the  levers  of  power,  n 
totalitarian  system  requires,  as  does  a  democratic  one,  a  certain  degree  of  unity  and  of  belief 
in  its  own  mission.  And  this  was  clearly  lacking  in  the  Hungarian  case. 

The  Nature  of  Soviet  Operations  in  Retrospect 

Certain  lessons  for  the  counterinsurgent  were  also  expllcW  In  the  Hungarian  situation. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  insurgency  (October  23-28),  the  Soviet  Involvement  was  primarily 
political,  not  military.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  was  by  no  means  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  uprising  at  first  and  was  glad  to  see  Gero  driven  from  the  office  he  had  held 
despite  certain  Soviet  objections.  Moreover,  there  was  great  confusion  in  Moscow  regarding  the 
situation  in  Budapest,  and  there  were  signs  that  the  Soviets  were  uncertain  of  the  policy  to  adopt. 
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Hence  the  Soviet  nrmy  operated  under  wrap*.  Only  n  fow  thousand  troops  were  aunt  into  Burin - 
pest;  the  city  was  not  blockaded,  bombed,  or  sholled;  and  no  rolnforuomonts  from  Russia  bol¬ 
stered  tho  Initial  Soviet  commitment.  Above  all,  the  Soviet  troops  apparently  hue  n  largely  de¬ 
fensive  role:  to  aoreen,  shield,  and  protect  the  Hungarian  government  from  tho  inaurgunt  mobs 
until  changes  In  political  policy  and  leadership  could  restore  stability  to  tho  country. 

The  Soviet  nrmy  carried  out  its  limited  task  successfully,  although  certnln  tactical  errors 
were  made .  Tank  losses  might  havo  been  out  through  better  coordination  between  tank  com¬ 
manders  and  the  use  of  supporting  Infantry.  Since  apparently  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  check 
fraternization  between  Soviet  troops  and  Hungarian  civilians,  Soviet  morale  suffered.  This  was 
especially  true  because  tho  occupation  units  had  been  stationed  in  the  country  long  enough  to 
gain  r  ome  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  Hungarian  people . 

The  ever-growing  demands  of  the  Hungarian  people,  however,  could  not  be  met  by  any  con¬ 
cessions  short  of  tho  overthrow  of  the  Communist  political  system.  Viewed  in  hindsight,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  restore  the  multiparty  system  and  to  hold  free  elections  may  be  regarded  ns  critical 
In  bringing  relations  between  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  breaking  point.  With  the  nboll- 
tlon  of  the  AVO  and  the  rebirth  of  political  parties  offering  dlfferont  leaders  and  policies,  the 
Hungarian  people  would  at  last  be  free  to  express,  through  the  ballot,  their  deep  hatred  of  the 
Soviet  system. 

The  second  phase  of  the  counterinsurgency  (November  4-20)  differed  quite  radically  from 
the  first.  The  Soviet  Intention  now  was  simple  and  dlreot:  to  smash  the  insurrection  without 
any  delay.  In  successfully  accomplishing  this  mission,  the  Soviet  army  proved  the  military 
and,  above  all,  the  psychological  advantages  of  massive,  overwhelming  force.  Tho  credibility 
of  the  Soviet  intention  had  been  weakened  by  their  defensive,  IndeciBlve  performance  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  intervention.  It  was  therefore  necessary  in  November  to  convince  the  Insurgents 
that  the  Soviets  Intended  to  restore  their  power  at  any  cost.  This  was  done  by  a  massive  show 
of  fore"1  and  by  ruthless  behavior  at  the  tactical  level.  Hence  it  was  not  simply  irrational  bru¬ 
tality  which  led  Soviet  tanks  to  pulverize  buildings  from  which  a  single  shot  had  been  fired,  but 
a  belief  that  this  was  the  speediest,  simplest  way  to  crush  resistance.  This  strategy  was  suc¬ 
cessful  . 

As  for  tactics  during  the  second  phase,  the  Soviet  forces  took  certain  Important  steps  even 
before  firing  the  first  shots  on  November  4.  They  replaoed  unreliable  troops  with  totally  com¬ 
mitted  forces  lacking  any  shred  of  latent  sympathy  for  the  Insurgents.  They  occupied  the  air¬ 
fields,  primarily  to  Immobilize  the  Hungarian  air  force  and  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  West¬ 
ern  aiu.  They  took  over  the  major  railroad  and  road  Junctions.  Their  columns  moved  across 
the  entire  country  to  surround  the  major  towns.  Thus  it  was  easy  to  attack  the  insurgents  from 
the  flank  and  rear,  and  to  prevent  them  from  coalescing  into  larger  units.  In  Budapest,  the 
Soviet  troops  first  attacked  and  occupied  the  major  government  buildings.  The  Nagy  government 
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wn*  onpturod  or  forced  to  disperse;  tho  insurgents  woro  thoroby  deprived  of  nil  central  authority 
and  londorahlp  and  oould  fight  only  ••  Isolated  groups.  Having  virtually  destroyed  the  insur¬ 
gent  forces,  tho  Soviet  army  consolidated  Its  victory,  mainly  by  largo-scale  deportations,  which 
removed  tho  young  and  rebellious  aegmont  of  Hungarian  society  until  the  revolutionary  mood 
could  dlMslpnte.  It  was  an  exoollent  example  of  efficient  counterinsurgent  technique,  Communist- 
style. 
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TECHNICAL  APPENDIX:  THE  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


\, 


A  MULTI-AUTHOR  APPROACH 

With  87  discreto  cases*  of  counterinsurgency  to  be  studied,  it  became  necessary  to  locate 
many  different  persons  to  do  the  wo.  Some  of  the  cases  could  be  prepared  by  experts  within 
this  office;  beyond  this,  outside  help  had  to  be  sought.  University  faculty  lists  were  examined; 
professional  and  academic  journals  were  reviewed  for  related  work;  urea  experts  and  academic 
friends  were  consulted  in  an  effort  to  locate  qualified  persons  available  to  undertake  the  work. 
Before  anyone  was  asked  to  contribute  to  this  project,  his  professional  reputation,  background, 
and  publications  were  checked,  A  total  of  45  persons,  mainly  from  some  14  universities, 
eventually  contributed  to  the  project. 

The  very  number  of  contributors  offered  certain  research  problems.  Most  of  these  per¬ 
sons  were  not  acquainted  with  counterinsurgency  as  a  function  or  proccsa  of  government:  some 
did  not  recognize  the  word.  Although  a  few  had  had  actual  experience  in  the  field,  this  was 
generally  as  insurgents,  not  counterinsurgents.  The  contributors  also  represented  n  variety  of 
backgrounds,  experiences,  ages,  points  of  view,  and  fields  of  discipline;  most  of  them  were 
not  in  direct  day-to-day  contact  with  this  office.  There  was  thus  n  high  degree  of  real  danger 
that  the  final  products  would  vary,  not  only  in  quality,  but  in  focus.  Given  his  own  preferences, 
an  anthropologist  might  concentrate  on  the  primitive  tribes  of  an  area,  n  political  scientist  on 
the  theory  of  its  government,  an  economist  on  the  state  of  its  industrial  development,  and  a 
historian  on  the  long-range  background  of  events  leading  up  to  the  insurgent-counterinsurgent 
situation.  In  short,  it  was  apparent  that,  to  avoid  ending  with  an  assortment  of  diverse  and  in¬ 
compatible  studies,  some  constructive  methodological  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  guide  and  focus 
the  work  of  the  contributors  and  to  provide  for  comparability  of  effort  and  achievement. 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  major  means  by  which  the  research  effort  was  standardized  was  through  the  use  of  u 
tool  known  as  "The  Information  Categories."  Created  by  the  editors  as  a  short  taxonomic  guide, 
this  was  a  list  of  91  categories  of  critical  information  on  Internal  conflict,  divided  into  four 

*For  the  criteria  used  in  selecting  cases  and  the  complete  alphabetical  list  of  cases,  see 
"Introduction. " 
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him  ini'  substantive  section*  ■  background,  Insurgency,  Counterinsurgency,  and  Outcome  and 
Conclusions- -with  s  ftnnl  Working  Alda  section.  There  wore  20  categories  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  Imckground  fuel*,  25  concerning  tho  insurgent  situation,  30  concerning  counterinsur¬ 
gency  ,  12  concerning  outcome  und  conclusions,  and  4  on  such  details  ns  chronology’,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  maps,  and  l  Hunt  rations. 

Knelt  contrltmtor  was  naked  to  answer  the  .01  Information  categories  (listed  below)  Ijeforehe 
proceeded  to  write  an  canny  on  the  ousc.  Thus  it  was  assured  that,  although  cases  might  differ 
rndirully ,  the  same  kinds  of  questions  had  boon  considered  for  each  and  n  certain  degree  of 
stnndurdixKtlon  of  approach  ohtninod, 


Table  I:  THE  INFORMATION  CATEGORIES 


Section  I;  Background  Fact* 

The*  Country 

1 .  Size  of  country  (compare  to  a  state) 

2.  Terrain 

3.  Climate 

Ethnic  and  Social  Background  Factors 

•1.  Size  of  population  and  geographical  distribution 

5.  Ethnic  groups  (numbers  and/or  percentages) 

<i.  Religions  (numbers  and/or  percentages) 

7.  Briefly  characterize  the  familial,  ethnic,  and  social  patterns  that  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  bearing  on  the  insurgency  (e.g.  .  urban,  rural,  and  regional  dif¬ 
ferences,  traditional  view  towards  violence). 

8.  Rank  (1-2-3)  in  order  of  importance  those  factors  noted  in  category  7. 

Economic  Fa ctors 

9.  Characterize  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  country  (e.g. ,  agrieultural- 
industrinl-commercial  ratio.  GNP)  and  its  standard  of  living  (e.g. ,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  farming  conditions,  distribution  of  wealth  within  state,  wealth  of  people 
in  relation  to  their  neighbors,  etc.)  at  the  time  insurgency  began. 

10.  Rank  those  economic  conditions  that  affected  the  outbreak  or  growth  of  the 
insurgency. 

Political  Factors 

11.  Form  of  government  (at  the  outbreak  of  insurgency) 

12.  Major  political  parties 

13.  Major  political  figures 

14.  Popularity  of  government  (e.g. ,  bases  of  support,  antigovernment  sentiment) 

15.  Antigovernment  political  groups  (e.g.,  number,  alms,  relative  importance) 

1(1.  Role  of  communism  (may  be  same  as  #  15) 

17.  Rank  the  political  conditions  which  especially  affected  the  outbreak  or 
growth  of  the  insurgency. 

Military  Factors 

18.  Briefly  descrilx?  and  rank  according  to  importance  any  military  conditions 
that  affected  the  outbreak  or  growth  of  the  insurgency. 

Other  Factors 

19.  List  and  rank  any  conditions  not  noted  above  that  affected  the  outbreak  or 
growth  of  the  insurgency  <e.g. ,  foreign  occupation). 

Ranking  Between  Factors 

20.  List  in  descending  order  of  importance  the  conditions  or  factors  noted  in 
1-19  above  that  you  feel  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  insurgency. 
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Tabic  1  (continued) 

Section  lit:  The  Inturpcncy 

Form  of  insurgency 

21.  For  each  of  the  following  forme  which  are  applicable,  give,  if  poaaibie,  the 
approximate  datea  for  mich  activity,  the  areu(a)  affected,  and  any  special 
features  of  such  activity: 

a.  Underground  resistance 

b.  Overt  guerrilla  warfare 

c.  Insurgent  area  control 

d.  Use  of  conventional  tactics  (i.e.,  positional  or  large-scale  warfare) 

Political  Phase  of  Insurgency  ■  Answer  22-28  for  each  major  resistance  group. 

22.  Political  organization^' 

23.  Major  political  leaders 

24.  Political  alms 

23.  Communist  involvement  (e.  g. ,  kind  nnd  degree,  lenders,  organization) 

2G.  Popular  support  fat  varying  dates  and  places' 

27.  Underground  strength  and  organization 

28.  Underground  operations  (propaganda,  terrorism,  etc.) 

2!).  Relationships  and  interaction  among  political  resistance  groups 

Military  Phase  of  insurgency.  Answer  30-38  for  each  major  resistance  group. 

30.  Military  organization  of  fighting  units 
31  Major  military  figures 

32.  Recruitment,  training,  and  indoctrination  of  troops 

33.  I.ocnl  logistic  support: 

a.  Mobile 

b.  Fixed  baser 

c.  Fquipment  and  supplies 

34.  Strengths  (at  varying  dates,  particularly  at  start  and  finish,  and  high  and  low 

points) 

33.  Insurgent  casualties  <if  possible ,  distinguish  as  to  dead,  wounded.  :.nd 
missing) 

30.  Strategy  and  tactics  (describe  briefly) 

37.  Intelligence  and  counterintelligence 

38.  Special  features  (e.g. ,  tribalism,  special  ceremonies) 

39.  Interrelationships  and  interaction  of  guerrilla  groups 

External  Aid  for  Insurgents.  Answer  40-44  for  each  major  resistance  group. 

40.  Countries  involved 

41.  Datefs)  aid  began  and  ended 

42.  Form  and  degree  of  aid: 

a.  Personnel  (type  of  work,  relation  with  insurgents,  numbers,  etc.' 

b.  Supplies  (type,  amount,  how  delivered) 

e.  Sanctuary  (where,  use,  etc.) 

d.  Cost  of  aid  (give  basis  for  estimate,  personnel  casualties,  supply  tons. 

aircraft  losses' 

e.  Other 
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Table  1  (continued! 

43.  Effect  of  outaide  aid  on  insurgency  situation,  both  military  and  politico  1 

44.  International  reactions  to  external  aid  for  Insurgents 

Ranking  Between  Factors 

45.  List  and  rank  those  features  of  the  insurgency  situation  discussed  in  cate¬ 
gories  21-44  above  that  should  be  emphasised  in  any  discussion  oi  the 
subject. 


Section  I/I:  Connterinturgcncv 

Recognition  of  the  Problem  and  Initial  Response 

46.  Describe  briefly  <m)  the  first  recognition  of  and  (b!  the  first  concerted  response 
to  the  insurgency  prob/evn  by  the  counterinsurgents. 

Indigenous  Counterinsurgency  Forces 

47.  General  organization  of  forces  (including  tactical  troops;  police  at  national, 
local,  and  municipal  levels;  paramilitary  units;  pro-government  political 
and  social  organizations! 

48.  Major  military  figures 

49.  Strengths  (at  varying  times  and  places! 

50.  Recruitment  and  training  of  special  counterinsurgency  troops 

51.  Casualties  (distinguish  as  to  dead,  wounded,  and  missing): 

a.  Military 

b.  Civil  administration 

c.  Civilians 

External  Aid  for  Counterinsurgent  Forces 

52.  Identify  the  most  applicable  role  of  non-indigenoua  counterinsurgent  forces  in 
one  <or  more!  of  the  following  terms: 

a.  Colonial  power 

b.  Friendly  power 

c.  Occupier 

d.  Dominant  area  power  (e.g. ,  Russia  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America! 

e.  Regional  organization  (NATO,  OAS) 

f .  World  organization  (United  Nations! 

53.  Describe  their  relationship  to  indigenous  forces  (e.g. .  as  advisers,  leaders, 
tactical  forces,  etc.). 

54.  Organization  of  such  forces  at  varying  times  and  places 

55.  Major  foreign  figures  involved  in  counterinsurgency 

56.  Strengths  (at  varying  times  and  places! 

57.  Recruitment  and  training  of  troops 

56.  Casualties  (distinguish  as  to  dead,  wounded,  and  missing): 

a.  Military 

b.  Civil  administration 

c.  Civilians _ 
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Tnblc  I  (continued) 

50.  Economic  aid,  including  technical  peraonnel,  equipment,  am!  funds 
mo.  Home  country  reaction  to  involvement  of  non-indigenous  forcea  In  counter* 
insurgency 

Ml.  International  renetton  to  involvement  of  non-indigenous  forcea  in  counterin¬ 
surgency: 

a.  Free  world 
I),  Communist 
e.  Uncommitted 

Military  Measures 

M2.  Strati 
M3.  Tactics: 

a.  Field  operations 

b.  Airpower 

c.  Amphibious  and  naval  power 

d.  Pay-war  field  operations  (distinguish  three  targets:  enemy  personnel. 
POW'h,  local  population  in  operational  areas) 

e.  Other  special  features  fe.g. ,  pseudo-gangs) 

64.  Intelligence  and  counterintelligence 

65.  Logistics 

66.  Special  military  problems 

67.  Rank  measures  according  to  effectiveness. 

Nonmiiitary  Measures 

68.  Economic  and  social  reforms  (note  timing) 

69.  Political,  administrative,  and  legal  reforms  (note  timing) 

70.  Offers  of  armistice  and  parole;  settlement  and  rehabilitation  of  active  in¬ 
surgents 

71.  Population  management  and  control : 

a.  Civic  action  programs 

b.  Resettlement  programs 

c.  Control  of  sabotage  and  subversion 

d.  Riot  and  strike  control .  curfews 

e.  Intimidation,  repression,  coercion  (e.g. .  collect!  •  punishments .  re¬ 
prisals.  hostages) 

f .  Other  measures 

72  Political  ideology  and  indoctrination — psyops.  slogans,  etc. :  information  media 
(radio,  press,  etc.) 

Other  External  Influences  on  Counterinsurgency 

73.  Describe  briefly  any  critical  external  influence  by  powers  other  than  the 
dominant  external  counterinsurgent  force  (e.g. .  British  aid  in  South  Vietnam 
where  V.S,  is  dominant  external  counterinsurgency  force'. 

Rnnklng 

74.  List,  in  order  of  Importance,  the  military  and  nonmiiitary  measures  that  were 
of  greatest  effectiveness  in  counterinsurgent  operations. 
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Table  1  (continued) 


75.  briefly  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  counterinsurgent  campaign, 
ranking  the  reaaona  according  to  their  importance.  Distinguish  among  mili¬ 
tary,  political,  economic,  and  other  external  factors. 


Section  IV:  Outcome  and  Conciuiiont 

End  of  Hostilities 

70.  When  ended;  how 

77.  Military  situation  nt  end  of  hostilities 

78.  Political  situation  at  end  of  hostilities 

79.  Economic  and  social  situation 

Political  Settlement 

80.  What  it  wes 

81.  How  arrived  at 

82.  International  Influences  on 

83.  Ramifications  of  political  settlement 

Economic  Consequences  of  Conflict  and  Settlement 

84.  Negative,  loss  of  agricultural  and  industrial  producta,  unemployment,  home¬ 
lessness,  devastation  of  villages  and  economic  resources,  civilian  casualties, 
famine,  inflation,  breakdown  of  trade  patterns ,  etc. 

85.  Positive;  resettlement,  buildup  of  roads,  introduction  of  outside  aid.  absorption 
of  minority  groups,  better  division  of  land,  etc. 

Other  Results 

«fi.  Describe  briefly. 

Future  Prognosis 

87.  Dcscriljc  briefly; 

a.  Viability  of  settlement 

b.  Short-range  <5  years)  vulnerabilities 

c.  Long-range  vulnerabilities  <e.g. ,  irredentism,  hostile  neighbors) 


Section  V:  Working  Aide 

Chronology 

88.  Give  a  brief  chronology  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  events  of  the  insur¬ 
gency  and  counterinsurgency  situation  (e.g. ,  dates  of  beginning  and  end  of 
colonial  and/or  occupation  poriod,  outbreak  and  cessation  of  hostilities,  etc. 

Maps  and  Illustrations 

89.  List  any  maps  and/or  illustrations  that  would  be  helpful  in  presenting  this 
shor*  study.  Of  particular  importance  for  this  stud}-  are  maps 
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Ti'Mw  1  h  outmued' 

topographic  feature*  and  line*  of  com  muni  cat  Ion  at  the  time  of  tho  Insurgency 
and  uny  available  military  situation  maps.  ™~  . 

Reading 

no,  Cite  and  briefly  annotate  the  book*  and  or  articles  that  you  tieileve  would  beat 
help  in  giving  the  reader  u  clear  and  more  ample  view  of  thia  particular  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  situation. 

t>tlier  Materials 

t*l  Are  there  unv  other  persona  to  he  consulted  or  materials  that  mlnht  Ite  used  to 
cluntv  or  amplify  this  study? 
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SOME  TAXONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


The  information  Categoric  could  obviously  have  numbered  fewer  or  far  more  than  III ,  for 
thla  atudy ,  01  was  an  arbitrary  number)  It  left  no  groat  gaps  (n  the  amity  ala  and  covered  what 
wore  considered  to  lie  the  critical  elemental  It  the  aame  time,  it  waa  a  number  aulfii  lontly 
email  that  a  reaeareher  could  respond  to  the  categories  within  a  reaaonable  time, 

The  major  taxonomic  problem  in  the  Information  categories  concerned  the  matter  ol 
specificity  versus  generality.  On  tlie  one  hand,  the  categories  had  to  be  general  onnogh  In  na¬ 
ture  to  be  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  Internal  onnfliot  experience  In  vnrioua  parts  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  be  specific  enougu  to  elicit  the  type  of  detailed  Informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  produce  a  study  that  might  have  value  for  tlie  user. 

For  this  reason,  the  information  categories  were  framed  In  as  specific  a  manner  as  possi¬ 
ble  while  still  maintaining  their  applicability  over  a  wide  range  of  experience.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  within  the  categories  upon  such  mundane  military  facts  as  organisation, 
recruitment -training-indoctrination  of  troopa,  local  logistic  support,  and  so  forth,  and  such 
figures  as  strengths ,  casualties,  costs,  and  so  forth.  By  count,  there  wore  many  more  specific 
questions  concerning  facts  and  figures  than  categories  of  a  highly  generalised  nature. 

Where  Information  categories  dealt  with  cauaativo  factors— and  thus  involved  lx>th  qualita¬ 
tive  matters  and  personal  judgment — It  was  necessary  to  generalise.  Information  category 
number  7  was  one  such  exampio:  "Briefly  characterise  the  familial,  ethnic,  and  social  pat¬ 
terns  that  had  a  significant  bearing  on  the  Insurgency, "  It  was  well  understood  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  Involved  in  any  such  inquiry  would  be  numerous.  How  could  ono  "briefly  characterise"? 
What  was  meant  by  "significant  bearing"?  Was  it  possible-- or  desirable — to  separate  the 
"familial,  ethnic,  and  social  patterns"  from  the  context  of  economic,  political,  and  military 
aspects  of  a  total  situation?  Complete  or  oven  adequate  response  on  some  questions  was  Im¬ 
possible,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  time.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  real  doubt  us  to  whether, 
even  granting  adequate  time  and  money  for  research,  certain  questions  could  be  definitively 
answered.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  information  categories  concerning  general  causa¬ 
tive  factors  were  set  up  in  such  a  way  as,  optimally,  to  gain  u  consensus  of  best  judgment  and, 
minimally,  to  obtain  one  informed  guess.  Such  was  the  limited  but  pragmatic  position  taken  in 
this  study  methodology. 

The  categories  not  only  provided  for  the  collection  of  information  or  data;  they  were 
also  a  tool  for  analysis.  In  each  section,  certain  categories  required  the  exercise  of  judgment. 
For  example,  background  categories  numbers  8,  10,  17,  18,  and  1 U  all  required  ranking—  of 
ethnic  and  social  factors,  economic  factors,  political  factors,  military  factors,  and  other 
factors,  respectively— and  category  20  then  required  that  all  these  separate  factors  lx*  mixed 
and  ranked  in  the  order  of  those  thought  tube  most  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  insurgency. 
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THIn  Niin|il<>  itinking  ayitiem  Imil  certain  ndvuntauc*  for  (ho  project.  While  ranking  within 
citlcgnrlcii  unnoted  Hurt  (hr  respondent  had  ihi ly  cottaiderud  (ho  imo  aspect  of  (ho  problem, 
rnnklnu  Mween  cnioHori**  forced  (ho  respondent  to  review  an  I  qualify  hi*  prior  Judgment#  In 
(lo<  light  ol  other  Inetor*.  Nonetheless,  It  must  In*  acknowledged,  even  ompha#!#ed,  (hat  such 
rnnkltiH  of  causative  fnotor*  achieved  n  hlerarohy  of  Judgment*  rather  than  of  hard  raotN,  The 
point  in.  however,  that,  no  mutter  whnt  tool#  are  uaed,  non-materiel  research  hint  devlaed 
neither  lulmrntoiv  nor  testing  proeoNMON  lor  providing  IndlNiattahle  evldenoo  on  or  the  replication 
of  Noeinl  Ni'ienee  factor*. 

It  Nhoulil  iiIho  In*  noted  that  thl*  methodology  did  not  provide  a  "eonaenaua"  view.  It  ren- 
ilorod  the  lodgment  of  one  inillvitlunl  oonaldered  to  he  knowledgeable  In  the  field,  Thnt  judgment 
was,  ol  fonrne,  strongest  where  the  weluht  of  evidence  win*  heaviest  and  elenresl;  wenkeat, 
where  the  evtdenoe  wan  scanty  or  lN*elouded.  Hat  them*  problem*  would  al*o  have  Iwett  re- 
f looted  to  Homo  extent  In  a  oonNomniN  jodumoat.  The  uno  of  only  one  person  In  tm*vvcring  the  1)1 
erltlcu!  Information  eatouorleH  wa*  most  frauuht  w*lth  danger  at  that  point  where  peraonal  hlna 
ontorod.  Till*  potential  I  law  In  the  one -per  mom  rottpomte  wa*  aeooptod,  however.  (Nienuae  It 
was  judged  Ionn  ol  a  dlfltoulty  Hum  that  inherent  In  obtaining  n  oonaonau*  Judgment,  The  alngle- 
poi'Non  response  me  indeed  Intuitive  Insight,  and,  Hlnee  II  won  also  subject  to  proof  via  fact* 
tillered  In  Kn  support ,  it  lieottnio  puldle  and  verlfltitdo. 

The  taxonomy  roprononlod  l*,v  the  01  information  eatouorleH  should  he  rcuurded  a*  a  tool  for 
the  (Into  eoileellon  and  analysis  phase  thrmiuh  which  each  of  the  57  enae  studies  passed.  Its 
purpose  won  to  ensure  that  uimilur  categoric*  of  Information  were  eon*idered  for  every  ease, 
even  though  any  given  ease  mluht  vary  wld»*ly  from  another.  In  a  aer.ae,  the  Information  cate¬ 
gories  repreNenled  n  eniteh,  to  another  Hciotc,  they  provided  minimal  direction  and  maximal 
consistency  ol  uiuilvtlc  procedure*  prior  to  the  wrttlnu  of  the  ease  atudlcH. 


THE  CASE  STl  DIES 

Objective* 

7hv  Individual  ease  studies  written  for  this  and  the  other  two  volumes  in  this  series  were 
prepared  with  the  idea  of  providing  within  relatively  few  pages.  an  introduction  to  n  unique 
historical  experience  In  Iniernnl  conflict.  They  were  especially  planned  to  place  the  insur- 
pency -counter insurueney  situation  within  its  proper  historical  perspective  and  overall  strategic 
context.  Although  emphasizing  the  military  aspects  of  the  experience,  the  contributors  hoped 
to  show  the  sociopolitical  and  economic  interface  within  which  military  measures  were  taken 
and  military  events  occurred.  In  no  sense  were  the  studies  supposed  to  provide  an  intensive, 
in-depth  analysis  of  specific  aspects  of  tin*  situation;  this  was  not  their  function.  Rather,  the 


uuau  studies  wore  supposed  to  provide  an  introductory  overview  and  review  of  what  waa  a 
historical  situation. 

Within  these  objcotlvoa,  there  wore  varyinit  dogroes  of  realisation,  8uoh  diverse  factors 
ns  the  availability  of  doeuntentary  sources,  witnesses,  or  participants,  and  the  pereopttvenees 
of  the  author,  or  evon  hia  ability  to  express  himself,  affeoted  the  quality  of  the  work.  At  the 
least,  the  articles  were  supposed  to  provide  a  state-of-the-art  review  of  what  was  known  of  a 
given  situation \  ofton  this  waa  a  unique  contribution  to  tho  field.  At  their  best,  they  actually 
provided  a  summary  overview  incorporating  original  and  new  material,  auoh  as  that  gathered 
through  the  use  of  foreign  archives  or  Interviews  with  key  participants.  Occasionally,  a  paper 
waa  of  apodal  value  because  the  author  nimself  had  been  a  participant  in  the  events  he  de¬ 
scribed. 

Each  case  study  was  reviewed  as  It  was  reoeived  and  revtewod  again  through  any  subse¬ 
quent  revisions.  When  the  odltors  felt  It  neooasary— as,  for  example,  because  of  their  own  un- 
fumlllarity  with  the  subject  matter  or  beoause  they  wished  to  double  check  their  own  Imprea- 
alons—they  sought  additional  rovlow,  both  from  within  the  offloe  and  from  outside  souroes. 
Although  It  cannot  be  overemphasised  that  the  author  was  in  every  lnstanoe  the  final  Judge  of  the 
product  nnd  of  what  was  included  or  omitted  from  his  own  oaae  study ,  the  editors  did  submit 
suggestions  for  consideration.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  interest  to  indicate  on  what  basis 
the  review  process  operated. 

Criteria  for  Review 

Ten  standards  were  set  up  by  which  to  gauge  some  measure  of  worth  of  Individual  studies. 
Six  of  these  criteria  were  more  or  less  quantifiable  und  definite— length ,  format,  style,  docu¬ 
mentation,  consistency,  and  emphasis  on  military  counterinsurgency.  Four  standards  were 
incapable  of  definite  measurement.  These  Included  the  questions  of  comprehensiveness  and 
perspective,  simplification  and  complexity,  controversy  and  consensus,  and  objectivity  and 
interpretation. 

The  first  six  criteria  may  be  briefly  described.  In  length  the  average  article  was  about 
10-45  double -spaced,  typewritten  pages,  although  the  variation  ranged  from  one  of  20  pages  to 
one  of  76  pageB.  Regardless  of  length,  the  articles  were  submitted  to  the  same  kind  of  review 
and,  In  the  case  of  long  articles,  particularly  scrutinized  to  decide  whether  their  additional 
length  was  worthwhile. 

The  format  of  the  articles  always  the  same.  The  background  was  followed  by  sections 
describing  the  Insurgency,  the  counterinsurgency,  and  the  outcome  and  conclusions,  with  two 
final  sections  for  footnotes  and  a  selected  reading  list.  One  problem  concerning  format  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  fact  that  Insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  activity  usually  occurred  within  the 
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sumc  time  phaae.  This  problem  was  handled  In  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  Sometimes  the  story  vns  told  twice,  with  varying  emphasis;  sometimes  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  divide  the  time  period,  treating  the  first  phaeo  as  mainly  an  Insurgency  matter  and  the 
second  phase  as  mainly  a  counterinsurgency  matter.  The  most  general  wsy  of  handling  the 
problem  was  to  diacuss  the  insurgency  In  terms  of  how  It  operated  and  the  counterinsurgency 
In  terma  of  a  dynamic,  unfolding  situation.  Such  a  treatment  had  the  added  advantage  of  em¬ 
phasising  the  counterinsurgency,  the  major  subject  of  this  study. 

Style  of  writing  Is  a  subject  on  which  much  could  be  written,  For  the  purpose  of  a  study 
•uch  as  this,  any  style—  ao  long  as  it  wns  clear  and  Informative—  wus  acceptable.  In  fact,  the 
natural  variation  of  literary  style  between  author*  waa  welcome,  Every  article,  however,  was 
edited  In  this  office,  and  *!  is  process,  inevitably,  tended  to  standardize  somewhat  the  stylistic 
qualities  of  the  various  studies. 

internal  documentation  and  footnoting  varied  widely  between  individual  studies.  Those 
authors  who  had  had  personal  experience,  those  who  had  traveled  widely  within  an  area,  and 
those  who  had  written  previously  on  the  subject  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  document  their  work  to 
a  much  lessor  degree  t him  those  whose  knowledge  came  mainly  through  study.  The  author's  field 
of  discipline  and  his  professional  background,  as  well  as  hits  personal  reaction,  also  seemed  to 
dictate  some  variation.  The  minimum  standard  accepted  for  tills  work  was  that  n  general  note 
of  sources  should  lie  given  for  each  section,  so  that  the  reader  would  have  u  clear  idea  where 
the  facts  were  derived  and  where  he  might  go  to  cheek  them.  On  the  other  hand,  footnoting  could 
lieeome  n  hindrance  by  its  overuse;  in  general,  sources  wore  grouped  and  incorporated  into  a 
single  footnote  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph. 

Consistency,  meaning  the  lack  of  Internal  contradiction  within  a  study,  was  carefully 
checked  in  the  review  process.  Sometimes  apparent  discrepancies  were  merely  ambiguities  In 
phrasing.  Cases  of  apparent  internal  discrepancy  were  usually  reviewed  with  the  author.  When 
this  was  not  possible,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  further  research:  The  originally  cited 
sources  were  checked  to  be  sure  they  had  not  been  misinterpreted,  and  additional  sources  were 
used  for  corroljoration.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  hope  that  all  internal  inconsistency  has  been 
removed  from  the  studies,  but  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  avoid  Its  occurrence. 

Emphasis  on  military  matters  was  an  objective  of  the  study,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
reality  or  clarity.  If.  for  example,  the  situation  was  primarily  dependent  on  political 
maneuverings  and  military  means  were  used  mainly  to  obtain  political  advantage,  it  would  have 
been  unrealistic  to  pretend  otherwise  and  less  than  clear  to  have  written  a  study  on  the  military 
measures  without  explaining  their  relationship  to  the  total  situation.  Although  this  project  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  military  response,  this  obviously  never  occurred  alone  and  in  a 
vacuum.  It  was  hoped,  rather,  that  military  measures  could  be  emphasized  without  unduly 
elevating  their  importance.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  was  to  try  to  show  the  interface 


botwoon  military  and  non-military  oountorlnsurgonoy  and  how  the  one  might  enhance  or  detract 
from  the  value  of  tho  other, 

With  the  criterion  of  emphasis ,  which  lay  somewhere  In  between  those  that  could  be  rather 
easily  measured  and  those  that  could  not,  the  quality  review  process  shifted  to  consideration  of 
some  remarkably  ephemeral  criteria, 

The  matter  of  comprehensiveness  and  perspective,  for  example,  Involved  more  n  point  of 
view  than  concrete  fact  and  covered  a  wide  rango  of  questions.  For  example,  was  an  omitted 
detail  so  Important  that  It  should  have  been  included’,1  And  In  whose  view?  Did  the  study  pre¬ 
sent  a  good  overall  assessment  of  the  general  situation  and  of  the  role  of  the  various  counterin¬ 
surgency  measures  ?  Had  enough  time  elapacd  to  allow  caroful  and  unbiased  consideration  of 
the  case?  Obviously,  many  of  the  cases  in  this  study  had  occurred  recently,  and  some,  notably 
South  Viet' Nam,  were  still  ongoing.  The  passage  of  time  may  afford  many  different  views  of 
what  constitutes  comprehensiveness,  not  only  in  this  case  but  in  many  others.  Yet  the  project 
must  be  finished;  its  undertaking  was  a  reflection  of  the  need  for  information  on  Internal  con  • 
filet,  particularly  on  counterinsurgency,  tho  problem  of  today  and  now.  The  present  study  must 
therefore  accept  these  lnoxorably  imposed  limitations  and  hopo  that  time  will  not  Invalidate  the 
views  of  today, 

The  issues  raised  by  the  question  of  comprehensiveness  and  perspective  led  directly  into  the 
related  matters  of  simplification  and  complexity.  Every  contributor  to  thiB  project  faced  a 
major  problem  In  that  it  was  noouasary  to  present  and  explain  diffuse,  many-sided,  and  complex 
matters  in  a  few  pages  without  Introducing  a  hopeless  confusion  or  resorting  to  a  false  simplism. 
Although  the  space  limitation  implied  a  need  for  some  simplification  of  treatment,  it  was  the 
aim  to  accomplish  this  objective  through  literary  devices  and  to  present  difficult  Issucb  in  a 
simple  -to  -understand ,  but  not  simplistic  form.  It  was.  in  every  case,  considered  undesirable 
to  tvoid  complexity  simply  because  it  was  complex. 

The  matter  of  controversy  and  consensus  referred  to  those  situations  in  which  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  among  experts  concerning  some  phuae  of  or  judgment  concerning  a 
counterinsurgency  situation.  Some  consideration  of  these  points  has  already  been  discussed. 

It  was  the  position  of  thoBe  monitoring  this  study  that,  in  situations  where  disagreement  existed 
among  experts,  sufficient  time  generally  did  not  exist  to  resolve  the  problem — if  indeed  the 
necessary  data  were  available  or  the  nature  of  the  problem  was  such  as  to  lend  itself  to  resolu¬ 
tion.  Those  controversies  raged  strongest,  of  course,  where  neither  side  could  prove  its 
point  beyond  dispute,  It  was,  however,  considered  desirable  that  the  fact  of  disagreement 
between  experts  be  explained  and  that  the  position  of  the  author,  If  he  took  one,  be  stated  in  the 
outcome  and  conclusions  section,  where  it  would  be  seen  as  clearly  his  own  position. 

The  final  criterion  by  which  the  studies  were  individually  judged  in  the  quality  review 
process  was  objectivity.  Yet  this  criterion  defied  definition  and  presented  a  major  philosophical 
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178 

Allied  mission  tor  obMervlttg  the  Greek  elec¬ 
tion*  (AMFQQE) ,  30 

Allied  power*  (WW  I),  3,  7-8,  10-13,  10,  10, 
20,  27,  00,  03,  03,  00 
Alltea  (WW  II)  In 
Cyprus,  360 

France,  113,  121,  123,  128,  130,  131, 

134,  130-138,  140-141,  143 
Greece,  103,  160,  161,  162,  164,  168, 

160,  178 

Italy,  103,  10c,  107-108,  100,  201,  202- 
200,  214-210 
Norway,  234,  23ft,  230 
Yugoslavia,  328-331,  333,  337,  342,  343, 
340 

All-llkratnlar,  oongreaa  of  aovieta,  01 
Alaace- Lorraine,  114,  117,  143 
A  MAG,  ttee  American  mlatdon  for  aid  to  Greece 
Ambcrleu,  137 

Ambroalo,  (*Ht.  Vittorio,  333 
American  mi*  don  (or  aid  to  Greece  (AMAG), 
311,  513,  314,  317 

AMFOGE,  eee  Allied  mtaeton  for  observing  the 
Greek  elections 

AMU,  ace  Allied  military  government 
Atniona,  130 
'Ammon,  10,  74,  448 
Andropov,  Yuri,  334 
Angers,  132 

Anglo-French  proclamation  (1018),  60 
Ante  lew  lex,  Murdochs!,  283 
Ankara,  370 
Ano  1'anayl*,  359 

Antt-Faaclat  council  of  the  people's  liberation 
of  Yugoslavia  (AVNOJ),  228,  320,  344 
Anti  -  Lebanon  mountain* .  1  j3 
Antl-purtiaun  units  (RAF),  212 
Antonov -Ovseenko,  Vladimir,  80,  #3,  04,  95, 
98,  88.  100 
Anxto,  108,  201,  910 
Anuta  cavalry  brigade,  160 
Apenntne  mountains,  193,  200,  309,  206, 

309,  316 

Aqaba,  10,  13,  14-15,  20 


Arab  executive  committee,  64,  00,  Ott; 

aee  also  Arab  hlghor  oommtttoe 
ArahTidgher  committee ,  67-66,  69, 

74'7R 

Arabia,  3-27,  61;  moo  also  Arab  states 

Arab  league,  447 

Arab  legion,  422 

Arab  literacy  club,  5 

Arrb  national  committees  (Palestine), 

88,  74-70 

Arab  rosurroction  party,  ace  Bn'ath 
Arabs  In 

Iraq,  333-404 
Ottoman  empire,  3-27 
Palestine,  89-106,  411-426 
Arab  MUtea,  434,  430,  438,  440,  449, 

401,  452;  see  also  Arabln 
Arbelderbladet,  240 
Arbll,  383,  384,  389 
Ardennes,  113 

Arof,  Abdul  Salam  Muhnmmcd,  388, 

400,  402,  403 
Aris,  see  Veloukhlotls 
L'ArmTie  dca  volontnlres,  120 
L'ArmJe  si’crfcto ,  119,  123,  123,  128,  127 
Armenian  Catholics,  434 
Armenians  In 
Cyprus,  350 
Turkey,  7,  8,  10 
Armistice  army,  120 
Arslan.  Majid,  445 
Arts,  154 
Ascq,  134 

al-Ashqar,  Aaad,  438,  445 
Aslr,  0,  20,  26 
A Hopes  bridge,  108 
Asquith,  Horbert,  37,  44 
Astrakhan,  301 

Athens,  104,  15U,  100,  159,  108,  178, 

179,  1H0,  303,  364,  370,  300 
Athlone,  39 
Aud,  39 

Aunt  Hey,  Abdul  Hadl,  ace  Abdul  Had! 
Australia,  47 

Austria,  331,  330,  552,  000,  000,  583 
Austria-Hungary,  7,  17,  89,  322.  320,531 
Austrian  state  treaty  (1933),  553 
Auvergne,  114 
Avengers,  200 

AVNOJ,  mil  Anti-Fascist  council  of  the 
people's  liberation  of  Jugoslavia 
A  VO  (Hungarian  secret  police),  332-50“ 
Avrnnches,  137 
Axen,  II,  ,  484 


AxtSl  (\*AV  III,  153,  106,  107,  101,  172,  178, 
197,  199,  200,  214,  210,  218,  302,  308; 
see  also  Germans  in  Italy 
Ayn  ZaKitVta ,  446 
Asia  Alt,  5,  6,  12,  10 
A/.ov  sea,  03,  90,  97 


Baalbek,  437,  441,  442,  143 

Btt'ath  party,  397,  399,  401-402,  437,  430,  440 

Babitch,  sec  Tito 

Bach-Zolewskl,  Gen.  Erich  von  dem,  277 
Duehelor's  walk,  38 
Bader,  Gen.  Paul,  334 
Badogllo,  Marshal  Pietro,  100,  190,  197, 

200,  201 

Baghdad,  8,  12,  11,  363,  384,  380,  388,  389, 
390,  397,  398,  400,  401,  402,  403,  404 
Baghdad  pact ,  439 
Bahrain,  449 
Dulbrlggau,  47 

Balfour  declaration,  26,  01-02,  03,  412 
Balkan  air  force  (BAF>,  331 
Balkan  air  terminal  service  (BATS),  331 
Balkans,  6,  17,  154,  150,  197,  198,  321,  324, 
329,  333 
Baltic  fleet,  89 
Baltic  states,  302 
Banja  Luka,  34ft 
Bantu,  63 
Bari,  330,  331 

Barxant,  Mullah  Mustafa,  383,  388-399,  402, 
403 

Basel,  61,  411 
Bnnmacht  movement,  104 
al-Bssta,  441  .  449 
Bataillons  de  mort,  120 
Baycux,  138 
Bayt  al-Din,  443 
al-Bansi,  Alt,  439 

BBC,  see  British  broadcasting  company 
BCHA,  see  Bureau  central  de  rcnselgnemunts 
ot  dPaeUon 

Beavorbrook,  Lord,  35 

Bedouins,  10,  12,  13-15,  16,  20,  21,  24-25, 

03 

Begin,  Mennehem,  419 

Beirut,  5,  69,  437,  439,  440,  441,  443,  443, 
441,  445,  440,  448,  449,  451 
Beirut  al-Masa,  441 
Beta  Kun,  531 
Belfast,  37,  41,  43,  46 
Belgium,  113,  114 

Belgrade,  321,  320,  327,  331.  333.  341,  342, 
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Belorussians,  295,  302 
Belov,  sec  Group  Belov 
Ben  Gurion,  David,  63,  416 
Berg,  Paul,  230 
Bergen,  231 

Berggrav,  Bishop  Klvlnd,  230 
Bi'i’ia,  Luvrentl  P.  ,  482,  486 
Berlin,  23,  116,  459,  160,  169,  170, 

471,  474,  475.  *62 
Berlin,  East,  034 
Berliner  Zyjtung,  462 
Bessarabia,  330 
Bldnult,  Georgia ,  126 
Blhac*.  326,  337,  340,  343 
Biltmorc  program,  416 
Bir  Hoehelm,  122 
Bismarck,  231 
Black  and  tans,  42,  46-49 
Black  brigades,  212,  213,  216 
Black  aea,  7,  93,  94,  103,  294 
Blue  police,  269 

BMM,  see  British  military  mission 

Boeotia,  170 

Boer  war,  37,  46 

Boiluert,  K. ,  126 

Bologna,  208,  217 

Bolsheviks,  67-106;  see  also  Communist 
party  in  Russia, 'Russian  revolution 
Bonoml,  Ivanov,  196,  201,  208 
Bordeaux,  113,  136,  139,  144 
Borgheae,  Junto  Valerio,  211 
Bormann,  Martin,  255 
Borotba.  92 

Borotblsty,  92,  91,  101-102,  104;  see 

nbml’krulninn  socialist  revolutionaries 
Bosnia,  324,  327,  329,  336,  339, 

341,  342 
Bosporus,  17 
Botlni,  Giuseppe,  196 
Roves,  209 

Bramond,  Col,  K. ,  11 
llrandenbui'K,  459,  476 
Brandt,  Frit/,  4  74 
Brandt,  Willy,  406 
Brest -Litovsk,  69,  92 
Brlgate  nere,  see  Black  brigades 
Brindisi,  331 

British  broadt  anting  company  tBBC#, 

1 15,  126,  131 ,  136,  137 
British  commonwealth  of  nations,  373 
Brltlsh-Cypriet  t>ase  agreement,  373 
British  in 

Africa,  17 
Aiuhia,  3,  6,  7-27 
Cyprus,  356-373 


Hast  Germany,  409,  466 
Egypt,  1C,  IS,  17,  lb 
France,  113,  115,  118,  120,  121,  122, 
126,  129,  136,  140 

Greece,  153,  157,  161,  164.  167,  168, 
500,  516 
Hungary,  553 
India.  4,  7,  17 
Iraq,  385 
Ireland,  35-50 
Italy,  200,  201 
Lebanon,  448-449 
Middle  East,  75,  76,  77,  164 
North  Africa,  156 
Norway,  233-235 
Palestine,  69-106,  411-426 
Poland,  261,  279 
Sudan,  17 

Yugoslavia,  327,  329-331,  343 
British  mandate  (Palestine),  411 
British  military  mission  (BMM),  160,  101, 
509,  510,  513 
Brittany,  128,  136-139 
Bros,  Josip,  see  Tito 
Brugha,  Cathal,  41,  43 
Brussels,  115,  196 

Bryansk,  294,  299,  305,  310,  311,  312 
Buckmastev,  Col.  Maurice,  123 
Buds,  53 J,  562 
Budapest,  531-568 
Budapest  university,  537 
Bukhara,  104 

Bulgaria,  500,  501,  502,  505,  500,  507,  508, 
515,  516,  518,  532 

Bulgarians  in 

Q recce,  153,  150,  157,  168,  170,  175. 
178 

Yugoslavia,  322,  334,  340 
Bull,  Maj.  Gen.  Odd,  447 
Burcuu  central  de  ronselgnments  et  d'actlon 
(BCRA),  123,  123,  128,  129 
Burma,  447 


Cncnk,  324,  327,  335,  336 
Cadornn,  Gen.  Rnffaole,  202 
Caen,  137 

Cairo,  5,  H,  11,  15,  164,  323,  329,  330,  400, 
444,  500 
Cal  Ian,  4« 

Canada,  128,  233,  447 
Carabinieri,  197-196 
Carcassonne ,  130 
Cumin,  205,  216 
Carpatho-l’kratnv  units,  560 


t’AHS  (Cnrpn  uddestrumcnlo  reparti 
tulii,  212 

Carson,  Edward,  37-38 
CuMiblnnoa ,  121 
Casement,  Huger,  39,  »4 
Cunvrtu  agreement .  HIV 
Cusslno,  190,  212,  21 « 

Catholicism  in 
Hung  try,  533 
Ireland,  35,  ;i»i,  ifl 
Italy,  101.  i»i> 

Palestine,  02 
Poland,  25 

gw  * tao  Christ iiuiity .  Homan  Catholic* 
Catholic  (Pupular)  party  u»*ly  i ,  182,  200; 

see  also  ChrlMtiun  donnwruilc  party 
Caucasus,  7,  22,  201 ,  auS,  uos 
CiivuUoro,  Mnrshui  ('go,  l *m» 

Cu  vlgh.. ,  Marshal  Enrico,  100 
CCLN,  aw  Central  Committee  of  National 
Liberation 

CDC,  hoc  Christian  democratic  union 
Cogltfd,  558.  501 

Central  committee  (Kant  Germany), 

101),  480,  484,  488 

Central  committee  of  national  liberation 
(CCLN),  201 

Contval  power*  (WW  I),  3,  7-8,  17,  20. 

88,  92 

Central  treaty  organisation  (CENTO), 

307 

Cephalonla,  109 

Cetnika,  321-345 

Ceux  de  la  liberation,  120,  125 

Crux  do  la  resistance,  120,  125 

Cevennes,  114,  139 

CFLN,  a Si£  French  committee  oi  national 
liberation 
Chuldeona,  431 

Chumoun,  Camille,  433,  438-452 
Cham*,  154 
Chancellor,  John,  63 
Chart  re.-  ,  11!) 

Chehub,  Oen.  Fund,  444,  419,  450, 

452 

Chokn,  100 
Cherbourg,  137 
China,  506 

Choltlt/,  Generalleutmuit  Dietrich 
vo«,  142 

Christian  democratic  party  (France), 

119 

Christian  democratic  party  (Italy*, 

200,  201,  ;103;  »ee  also  Catholic  party 
Christian  democratic  party  (Poland),  254,  260 


ChrlMtiun  democratic  union  (CDl'i,  40),  48) 
Christianity  in 

Cyprus  (Kostcrn  Orthodox  church) ,  350 
Lebanon,  134,  •136-4.18,  442,  444,  140. 
131 ;  wee  also  Armenian  Catholics, 
Greek  Cut  holies,  Greek  Orthodox, 
Macon  lien,  Homan  Catholics,  Syrian 
Catholics,  Syrian  Orthodox 
Palestine,  59,  02-03,  04,  06,  0m,  72 
Yugoslavia,  322 

See  nloo  Catholietsm,  Lutheranism, 
Protestantism 

Churchill,  Winston,  45,  48,  101,  207,  330, 
313,  482 

Churchill  memorandum  (1922),  412 
Clnno,  Gulcur/.o,  190 
Citl/en  army  (Ireland),  38 
Clun  na  Gael,  30 
Clare.  41 

Clarke,  Tom,  37.  3h,  10 
Clermont-Ferrand,  139,  111 
CLN,  see  Committee  of  national  liberation 
CLNAi,  see  Committee  of  nntlonal  liberation 
for  northern  Italy 
dune,  Archbishop,  17 
Coercion  acts  (Ireland),  33,  36 
COOU,  see  Counter-guerrilla  units 
Collin*,  Michael,  40,  41,  42.  43.  47 
COMAC,  sec  Comlte  d'nction  mtlltairc,  120 
Combat,  ll»,  120 

Comlnform,  344,  506,  508,  515,  518 
Comintern  institute,  320 
Comtt£  d'nction  mllltnlre  (COMAC) ,  126 
Committee  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
Kurdish  people,  391 

Committee  of  national  liberation  (CLN) ,  200, 
201,  202,  203,  20),  217 
Committee  of  national  lllie  ration  for  northern 
Italy  (CLNAI),  201-202,  207,  208,  217,  218 
Committee  of  union  nnd  progress  (CUP),  I,  5, 
6,  7.  9,  17 
Communist  party  in 
Bulgaria,  308 
Croatia,  320 
Cyprus,  see  AKEL 

East  Germany,  gSfi  Socialist  unity  party 
France,  118,  ill),  121,  124-126,  134, 
141-J43;  *ee  also  Front  national, 
Frnncs-Ttreura  et  partisans 
Greece,  see  KK K 

Hungary,  531-308;  sec  also  Hungarian 
socialist  workers'  party 
Iraq,  368,  300-391,  397,  308,  400,  401, 
102,  404 

Italy,  19ti,  200  201,  202,  203,  209,  210,  218 


Communist  party  In  (continued) 

Lebanon,  437,  438 
Norway ,  228,  230 

Poland,  20 1,  201.  203,  204-200,  537 
Ukraine,  09 

U.S.8.R.,  87-05,  08-100,  205,  203, 
200,  208,  200,  300,  335,  330,  344 
Yugonlnvla,  321-345 
CunfiWrntlon  giWrule  da  travail, 

123,  .120 

Congress  executive  of  nationalist  youth 
(Palestine),  00 
Connaught  rangers,  12 
Connolly,  James,  38,  40 
Consol!  national  do  la  r<$si#tancc  (CNR), 
125,  120 

Conservative  party  (Norway) ,  228 
Constantino  I,  king  of  Greece,  350 
Constantinople,  4,  5,  0,  8,  20,  21,  23; 

see  also  Istanbul 
Constitutional  union  party,  437 
Constitution  of  1008  (Turkey),  4 
Coombs,  MaJ,  Brian,  363 
Coq  cnchuln«5,  lo,  119,  120 
Coroieux,  137 
Corfti,  109 
Corinth,  gulf  of ,  307 
Cork,  48 

Corpo  volanturi  della  llberta,  boo 
Liberty  volunteer# 

Corvln,  542 

Counter-guerrilla  units  (CO-GU),  212 

Covenant,  see  al-'Ahd 

Cracow,  253,  257,  272 

Crete.  158.  157,  170,  350 

Crimea,  103 

Crimes  act  (Ireland),  37 

Croatia,  321-345 

Croce,  Benedetto,  190,  200 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  35 

Croxler,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  P,  ,  47 

Csepel,  530,  540,  343,  350,  555,  358 

Cuba,  566 

Cuneo  province ,  209 
CUP,  imp  Committee  of  union  and 
progress 
Currngh,  38,  30 
Cyprus,  335-373 
Cyprus  convention  (18  78i,  330 
Ov.eehoslovakl,*,  233,  4)8,  331,  552 
Czechs  In  Russia,  98 
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Dakar,  122 

Dnlmnx/.o,  Gen,  Lorenzo,  333 
Dalmatia.  321,  323,  329,  343 
Damascus,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13,  13,  16,  18, 
21,  23,  24,  23,  27,  111 
Damm,  General,  238 

Danube  river,  321,  331,  332  ,  342  ,  301 

Dorian,  Adm.  Jean  Fra.  i  >4 

Dnrnund,  Joseph,  134 
D'Astler  de  la  Vlgerle,  Emmanuel,  110 
DBR,  see  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
DDR,  ace  German  Democratic  Republic 
Dead  sea,  16 
Dcaktn,  Cupt,  F.W. ,  329 
Delat'd,  Alexander,  272 
Decomborwar,  179 
Dedijcr,  Vladimir,  344 
Defense  de  In  Franco,  120 
DoGaspcri,  Alctdcf,  196,  200 
De  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles,  US,  116,  119,  120, 
121-126,  128,  131,  137,  13b,  142-143 
DtMgatlon  ginlrale  rte  Charles  de  Gaulle,  120 
Driest  mint,  Gen.  Charles  (Vldrl),  US,  123, 

1 20,  135 

Democratic  army  of  Greece,  hoc  DSF 
Denikin,  Gen.  Anton,  93,  94,~9B",  06-97,  100- 
103,  106 

Denktash,  Haul',  369 

Denmark,  228 

Der'a,  10,  25 

Per  Judenstoat,  411 

OoVulera,  Ear.ion,  40,  41,  43,  44,  49 

Dhokella,  371 

Dhistomon,  177 

Dibrova,  Oeneral,  476,  48C 

Digcnia,  see  Grivas 

Dijon,  132 

Dili,  Lt.  Gen.  J.G.  ,  71,  72,  73 
Dimitrov,  George!,  508 
Directory  of  five,  92-93,  98,  93-100;  see  also 
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Djilas ,  Mllovnn,  344 
DJurisic,  339 

Dnepr  river,  94,  95,  96,  97,  105,  294 

Dnestr  river,  294,  331 

Dodecanese  Islands,  355 

Pound*,  Grand  Adm,  Karl,  211 

Donbas,  294 

Don  Com sacks,  93 

Donets  basin,  sec  Donhas 

Donets  river,  294 

Don  river,  93,  96,  294 

norogoliu/h,  307 

Doubs,  139 

Drama,  Marco*.  363,  387 
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Drtaft  river,  337,  338,  341 
Drumshnnbo,  47 
Dntxea,  16,  434,  437,  446 
Drvar,  340,  341 

DSE  (Democratic  army  of  Greece) , 
603,  504,  307 
Dublin,  36,  36,  39-44,  47 
Dublin  oaatle,  36,  30,  45,  40,  47 
Ducc,  ll,  aeo  Mussolini 
Dulloa,  Allen,  417 
Dun&ftlldvrfr,  501 
Dunapentele,  356 
Dunkirk.  113,  115,  132 
Durmltor  mountains,  337 


EA  (Greece!,  100 

KAMELA8,  150-1  HO 

EAM  (National  liberation  front) ,  400, 
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Easter  rising  (1010),  56,  38-40, 

44-45,  50 
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(F,CA),  510 
Ecuador,  447 
Eddc,  Raymond,  137 

EDE8  (Greek  democratic  national  leflKue), 
150-176 

EKAM  (Workers’  national  liberation  front), 
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Egypt,  4.  5.  7.  22.  20,  50,  60.  62,  70, 
355,  388,  305,  300,  402,  439,  442, 
443,  1  10,  417,  552;  see  also  United 
Arab  Republic 
Egyptians  In  Arabia,  10,  11 
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Finaudf,  Luigi,  196,  200 
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von,  132 

Eisenhower.  Dwight  1). ,  131,  138,  139, 
142,  329,  439.  440,  448,  450,  451, 
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Eiaieben,  400 

KKKA  (National  and  social  liberation),  150, 
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El  Alumeln,  161 

KLAS  (Nutlonnl  popular  liberation  army), 
409,  503 ;  see  also  EAM  ELAS 
Elster,  Generaimajor  Botho  11, ,  141 
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England,  see  British,  Great  Briiuin, 

United  Kingdom 
Enniskillen,  30 
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Epirus,  105,  100,  170 
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205,  200,  207-200,  208-210 
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Fay  sal  (Emin,  8,  0-14,  15,  10,  18,  20,  23, 
25-27 

FDGB  (Freler  dcutscher  Geworkschuftnbundi , 
404,  171 

FDJ,  see  Free  German  youth 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (DBRi,  460 
Fedorzoni,  Luigi,  100 
Folbor,  Gen.  Hans,  338 
Fentons,  36;  see  also  IrlBh  republican 
brotherhood 

Fertile  crescent,  3,  6,  13,  26 

FFI,  sec  Forces  frnnqalses  dt>  l'lnttfrieur 

Flgenc,  131 

l  ighters  for  freedom  of  Israel  (FFI),  sec 
Stern  gang 

Fighting  Frc:.:h,  122,  131 

Fighting  groups  (E.  Germany),  166 

Finland,  234 

Finnmark,  234,  244 

Florence,  211 

Fiorina,  515 

Foci) ,  336 

Loggia,  108 

Foot,  Hugh,  37t> 

Forces  Irimqnisei.  »lv  l'intdrlour  (FFI),  126, 
130-131,  136,  138-131).  141 
France,  7,  15.  19,  00,  80,  113-143,  193,  104, 
107,  108,  201,  233,  238,  252,  254;  see 
also  French 


Franco  cnmbattnnte,  In,  see  Fighting  French 

France  d'alxtrd,  1 19 

Franco  Hliro,  la,  huo  Free  French 

Franc  hi,  204 

Franco,  General,  100 

Frnno-Tlreur,  110 

FrancH-Tlrcura  cl  partisans,  114,  121,  125, 
120 

Frank,  liana,  11,  254-281 
Fruydis,  lilt,  410 

Free  French,  115,  110,  121-122,  123;  seo 
also  Fighting  French 

Froo~Gt?rmnn  youth  (FDJ),  405,  480,  408, 
470;  aoo  also  Service  for  Germany 
Frenny,  Capt.  Henri,  110,  120 
French  committee  of  national  liberation 
(CFLN),  124 

French,  Field  Marshal  John  Denton,  42,  46 
French  in 

Africa,  17 

Arabia,  11,  15,  18,  23,  20-27 
East  Germany,  450,  406 
Italy,  104 

Lebanon,  434-435,  447 
Middle  east,  59,  01 
Poland,  261 

Ukraine,  93,  94,  100,  103-104 
French  national  committee,  115,  122,  131; 
sec  also  Provisional  government  of  the 
French  republic 
Frledrlchahnln,  471 
Fritt  folk,  240 
Frongoch,  40 

Frontier  guard,  540,  549,  559 
Front  national  (France,',  121,  125 
Fuehrer,  see  Hitler 
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Galilee,  59,  69 
Gnllicni,  Gen.  Joseph,  113 
Gallipoli  campnign,  8 
Galway,  39,  47 
Garibaldi  formations,  202 
Garigliono  river,  199 
Garland,  MaJ.  H. 

Garrisoned  people’s  police,  468,  475,  470; 

see  also  KVP 
Gaza,  14,  15 

Ucholme  Staatapollzci,  see  Gestapo 
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Genoa,  208 

George  II,  king  of  Greece,  155,  164,  501, 

500 

George  V,  king  of  England,  43 
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Africa,  8,  161 

Arabia,  4,  8,  14,  17,  19-20,  22-23,  27 

France,  113-143 

Greece,  103-181 

Ireland,  37,  39,  44 

Italy,  103-2)9 

Norway,  227-244 

Poland,  207,  254-280 

Turkey,  22 

Ukraine,  02,  93,  90,  96,  99,  103-104 
U.S.S.R.,  293-314 
Yugoslavia,  321-340 
German-Soviet  nonaggrosaion  paot,  118 
Qermany,  7,  17,  60,  89,  236,  356;  see  also 
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Germany,  East,  400-488,  552 
Germany,  West,  460,  468,  477,  480,  4H0 
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Gestapo,  118,  125,  132-133,  239,  264,  269, 
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Qtaise-Horstonau,  Gen,  Edmund  von,  334 
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OoebbcliT  Joseph,  270,  272,  276,  277 
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Goorlltz,  478,  480 
Oorgopotamos  bridge,  161,  107 
Gomulka,  Vladyslaw,  548,  552 
Goni,  501 

Oothic  line,  202,  213,  216 
Grady,  Henry  F. ,  513 

Grummoe-Vitsi,  503,  507,  509,  511,  513-516 
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Grandi,  Achille,  196 

Grazlani,  Marshal  Rodolfo,  196,  210,  213 
Great  Britain,  7,  60,  62,  77,  89,  113,  115, 
117,  121,  122,  197,  227,  232,  233,  240, 
401,  421,  501,  552;  sec  also  British 
Great  patriotic  war,  293 
Greece,  153-181,  196.  323,  334,  338,  342, 
199-519;  see  also  Greeks 
Greek  Catholics,  434 
Greek  government  of  national  unity,  500 
Greek  national  army,  see  ON  A 
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Creek  Orthtnlox  church,  151,  t:i-l 
Creeks  lit 

Cyprus,  :r.i-:i73 
111) tv.  MM 
Middle  eaat ,  MU) 

Crcenwuud,  I  (it  mu  r,  Mi,  17,  48 
Grenoble,  MM,  MtU 
Crltfin,  (Father)  Michael,  17 
OrlIHUv,  Arthur,  Ml.  17 
Grigoriev  tht>  Atamun,  90,  03-98,  100-105 
Griswold,  Dwight  I*. ,  5 Ml 
Grivas,  l.t.  Cttl,  Georgloa,  350-04,  307-CH 
Grotowohl,  Otto,  till,  402,  473.  474,  470, 
481 ,  484,  187 
Croup  Belov,  307 
Croup  V,  hcc  Stern  gang 
Cului  Poly e,  Oft,  102 
CuHtnv  lint',  100,  202 
G> dngydH,  301 
Cyllr,  f.43,  547,  557,  550 


Haakon  VII,  king  of  Norway*,  228,  220,  230, 
237,  238,  243 
lliulhrnmaut,  4 

llulftt,  60,  64,  66,  08,  71,  424 
Hngnnah,  72,  413,  418-421,  424 
Ha’ll,  0,  14,  24,  26 
llu j  Amin  Husulnt,  see  Husuini 
linkim,  Abdul,  443 
nl-Uakim,  Adnan,  437 
Hallo,  469,  477,  478,  480 
Hambro,  C.  J.  ,  229 
llummarskjtfld,  Dog,  447 
Hammud,  Mu’ln,  441 

Harding,  Field  Marshal  John,  362,  365,  366, 
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Harvard  university,  19C 
Hasa,  7 

Hashemite  dynasty,  26-27 
Hashomer,  416 
Hassell,  Ulrich  von,  276 
Hat  van,  561 

Httulv-Snvoic,  126,  120 
llelgu,  4  4 
Hcnnigsdorf,  475 

Herrnstadt ,  Hudolf,  469,  463,  488 
lloiut,  419 

Herzegovina,  324,  329 
Herzl,  Theodor,  61,  411 
Hettstcdl ,  469 
Heydrioh,  Helnhard,  259 

lllja/,  3-4,  6,  7,  8,  9-18,  19,  20-21,  24,  26, 
27 

Hi  las  expeditionary  force,  19-21 


Hllii.'.  railway,  7,  12,  II,  16,  21 
Himmler,  Heinrich,  170,  258,  259,  269,  272, 
277,  302,  309 
lllril,  230,  236 
lllrmil,  112,  143 
lltNtadrut ,  417,  tin 

Hitler,  Adolf,  1  17,  127,  133,  156,  197,  210, 
211,  213,  215,  230,  237,  239,  241,  214, 
255-257,  295,  301,  302,  306,  310-313, 
323,  332,  338,  343,  Mil,  117,  119 
HO  (K.  Germany') ,  403,  476 
Holloway,  Adm.  .lames  1,.,  Jr. ,  449 
Home  army  (I’olund),  202-280 
Home  front  (Norwny),  229,  230,  232,  233, 

231,  235,  243 
Homs,  443 

llorthy,  Adm.  Mlklds,  531 

llonhcwi,  Arnold,  392 

nl-llulu,  FnrnJ-Allnh,  137 

Humbert  II,  prince  of  Piedmont,  2<)l 

Hungarian  aecrct  police,  see  A  VO 

Hungarian  Socialist  workers’  party,  550,  560 

Hungarian  soviet,  94-95 

llunguriun  Hporta  association,  540 

llungury,  210,  323,  312,  531  -568 

el  Huaalnl,  Abdel  Kndor,  see  Alxlel  Kndcr 

llusaini,  Hnj  Amin,  64,  GO,  67,  68,  69 

Ilusalnl,  Jnmal,  61,  60,  67,  69 

Huaainis,  64,  69 

liUBayn  nl-Atrash,  16 

Husayn  Ibn  All,  Shortf,  7,  8-13,  15-18, 

20-24,  25-20,  27,  60,  61 


Ibnr  valley,  310,  341 
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Ibn  Sa’ud,  7,  13,  24,  26,  27 
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•»,  5 

India,  4,  7,  62,  447 
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Internationa]  brigade,  326 
International  red  cross  ,  552 
Ioannldes.  508 
loannlna,  154 

Ionian  islands.  153,  157,  350 
I.R.A, ,  see  Irish  republican  army 
Iran,  26,  383,  384,  397 

Iraq,  4,  12,  26-27,  61,  62,  66,  71,  357.  363- 
404,  438,  446,  146,  449 
Iruq  petroleum  company,  3s6 
I,  R,  B. ,  sec  Irish  republican  brotherhood 
Ireland,  35-50,  233 

Irgun  zval  leu  mi,  75,  414,  418-421,  123,  424 
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IrlMh  republican  nr  my  U.R.A.t,  -41,  42-43, 
i  ;-5(i 

Irish  republican  brotherhood  (I,  It,  M.i,  30-39, 
•III— 1 1 

Irinh  Hen,  35 

Ii’IhIi  volunteers,  38-42,  17;  hoc  niso  Irish 
republican  army  ”  ” 

Islam  in 

Arabia ,  a,  i,  to,  u,  23,  21 
Cyprus,  arm 
Iraq,  385 

Lebanon,  CM,  43#,  440,  442.  till 
Palestine,  SIMM),  04,  72 
Turkey,  4,  22 
VugoHlnvln,  322 
I'.S.S.H. ,  205 
See  also  Sunni h,  Shl'ltes 
Israel,  4,  411-420,  133,  13!),  552,  553; 

.see  a lao  Palestine 
Istanbul,  I,  305 

Istiqlal  party  (Palestine!,  00,  07 
Italians  in 

Africa,  7,  105 
Albania,  190 
Arabia,  4,  0 
France ,  114,  129-130 
Greece,  153-181,  190 
Yugoslavia,  324,  328,  332,  334,  337 
Italian  social  republic,  see  Republic  of  Sal6 
Italy,  7,  113,  114,  120,  193-210,  230,  447; 
sec  also  Italians 
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Jnbotlnsky,  Zoev,  419 
Ja’l'nr  Pasha  nl-Asknrl,  12,  15,  23 
Jaffa,  15,  00,  00,  07,  70,  73,  423 
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Jajce,  329,  341 
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Jan/.a ,  Gen.  Kdroly,  549 
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JCO,  see  Jewish  combat  organization 

Jena,  409,  480 

Jcndretzsky,  linns,  483,  488 

Jemal  Pasha,  Ahmed,  is,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24 

Jenin,  72 

Jerusalem,  13,  59,  00,  04  00,  08,  tit),  70. 

71,  74,  113,  111,  122.  423 
Jewish  agency  for  Palestine,  03,  74,  112,  113, 
ill,  419,  121 
Jewish  brigade,  ltd 

Jewish  combat  organization  tJCO) .  203,  2t»4,  205 
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Austriu,  11 7 

France,  110,  117,  134,  135 
Germany,  02.  410,  417,  121 
Greece,  154,  170 
Italy,  194-205 
Norway,  230,  242 
Palestine,  20,  59-100,  111-120 
Poland,  253-  280 
United  States,  02 
U.S.h.n.,  02 
Jim!,  2() 

Jidda,  9,  10,  11,  20 

Joint  administrative  services,  see  J.e- 

J  dnt  constitutional  commission'd.’, v -pru :• . 

Joint  U.S,  military  advisory  and  planning 
group  (JUSMAGP),  513 
Jordan,  3,  357,  305,  383,  412.  i.i- .  IP., 

448,  449:  sec  also  Trans -Jm  Pan 
Jordan  river,  10,  50,  412,  420 
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Juln,  Gen.  Alphonse  Pierre,  121 
Jumayyll,  Pierre,  437,  445 
Jumblatt,  Kamal,  437,  439,  142.  143 
Jura  mountains,  114,  129,  139 
JUSMAPG,  see  Joint  U.S,  military  advisor,'.' 

and  planning  group,  313 
Jussieu-Pontearrnl,  General  de.  l-'ii 
Justice  and  liberty ,  196,  202;  sec  also  Action 
party 
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501.  502,  504,  505 
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Kulavrita,  177 
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Kaminsky  brigade,  277,  278 
Karami,  Rashid,  439,  442,  450.  451,  152 
Karlin,  Tal'at,  442 
Karst,  321 

Kassem,  Hrig.  Alidul  Karim,  387-38*,.  ;(91 . 

390,  397-398,  399,  400 
Kasttnn,  421 

Kastner  (leader  ol  LDl’i .  401 
Katyn  forest,  205,  270 
Kavalla.  503 

Kttwkjl,  Fnw/.i,  08-09,  72 

KDP,  see  Kurdish  democratic  partv 

Kecskemet ,  301 

Keitel,  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm,  131 
Ketnal  Atatutk,  IT 
Kent,  t.nmonn,  37 
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Keaselrtng,  Field  Marshal  Albert,  210,  211, 
212,  2111,  215,  216 
Khsbftt,  301,  302 
kkairl  Bey,  10,  20 
Khalldl,  Husain  E. ,  06,  07 
nl-Khnlll,  Abdul-Kurlm,  10 
Khanequln,  380 
Kharkov,  01,  05,  08,  00,  100 
Kherson,  01 
Khlorckus,  363 
nl-Khurl,  Blsharuh,  135,  137 
ul-Khuri,  llyaa,  130 
Kiev,  01,  02,  93,  07,  08,  00,  100,  102 
Kildurc,  30 

Klllitn  barracks,  M2,  518,  330.  562 
Kilkenny ,  30 

Klrrfly ,  Btfln,  510.  551,  353 

Kirkuk.  383,  381,  380,  380.  307.  308 

Kit  zlnger,  Gen.  Karl,  117 

KKE  (Greek  Communist  pnrtyi,  153*180, 
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300*518 
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Kleln-Maehnow ,  160 
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Iraq,  383-404 
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27 
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Marshall  plan,  519 
Marx,  Karl,  Ido,  Kit 
Masai  I  central,  ill.  130,  130,  139 
Mateottl  format  tons,  209 
ul-Matni,  Naslb,  140,  146 
Maxwell,  Lt.  Gen.  John,  44 
Mnynooth,  39 

M.i.cu,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  17.  ;»(>,  ,11 . 

23,  27,  60 
Mecsek  hills,  556 

Medina,  7,  10,  12,  14,  ’5,  10,  20,  21,  31.  2 

Mensheviks,  88,  10 1 

Menton,  115 

Merseburg,  47b 

Mer»-el-Kobtr,  116,  121 

Mesopotamia,  3,  4,  12,  13,  14,  19,  26; 

see  also  Iraq 
Mcssnroiu,  355 
Metaxas,  Gen.  Ioannls,  155 
Mctn,  437 

Mlhallovle.  Col.  Drazu,  324,  342,  345 
Mlkolajezyk,  Stanlslaw,  262 
Mlkoyan,  Anastus  I.,  544,  546,  551,  561 
Milan,  200,  205,  217 
Milorg,  232,  233,  235,  242,  213 
Mindszonty,  Jd/.scf  Cardinal,  o52,  554 
Ministry  of  state  security  (K.  Germany),  484 
Mischi,  General,  212 
Miskolc,  513,  546,  547,  557,  558 
Mission  mUlluirc  dc  liaison  administrative, 
127 

Monarchists  (Italy) ,  198,  209 
Montefiorino,  205 
Monte  Grappe  (bastion),  216 
Montenegro.  322,  323,  324,  327,  329,  3:16, 
337,  33-*.,  339 
Montpellier,  140 
Morava  river.  321 


MurwoimH  In  Arabia ,  11 
Mirti-uw,  HD,  00,  !M ,  93,  05,  t»fl,  07,  WO,  100, 
KC),  mo,  aim,  a:u»,  2»»,  m,  ana,  :i»5. 
a:»o,  :»:»»,  ih:i,  i8o,  ihm,  oaa,  5 in 
r>«« 

Mosul,  3H3,  581,  OHO,  393,  307,  31)8 
Moystad,  Oliver,  238 
Moulin,  Juan,  110,  124-120,  130 
Mount  CurnioJ ,  00 
Mount  Lobnnon,  433,  443 
Mount  Olympus,  502 
Mouskos,  Michael  Chnrnlnmbos,  see 
Mnkarios 

Mouvcmont  <le  1  iteration  nntionale,  124 
Mouvements  unis  do  resist  unco  (MUR),  121, 
125,  12(1:  see  also  Mouvcmont  do 
liberation  nationalo 
Mudros  armistice  (1918),  10,  25 
Multi  of  Jerusalem,  sec  Husaini,  llaj  Amin 
Mughabghab,  Naim,  445 
Muhammad,  Prophet,  3,  12 
al-Mukatarah,  442 

MUnnlch,  Ferenc,  547,  549,  501,  562 
MUR,  sec  Mouvements  unis  do  resistance 
Murphy,  Robert,  448 
Murray,  Lt.  Qen.  Archibald,  10,  14,  15 
Musa  Kazem  Pasha,  64,  60 
Mustafa  Kemnl,  sec  Kemnl  Ataturk 
Mussolini,  Benito,  155,  195-197,  199,  201, 
209,  210,  211,  212,  215,  216-218 
Muti,  EUore,  211 

Myers,  Brig.  E.  C.  W. ,  161,  1G3,  104 


Nabnt,  95 

Nablus,  66,  67,  71,  72 

Nacht  und  Nebel  decree,  ’34 

Nagy,  Imre,  534-567 

Naja,  Raflq,  437 

Nujjudnh,  437,  439,  440,  441 

Nansen,  Fridtjof,  235 

Nantua,  134 

Naples,  208 

Narvik,  227,  239 

Nashashibi,  Ragheb  Bey,  60,  67 

Nashashibis,  64,  69 

Nasjonal  samling  (NS),  228,  235-237,  242, 
244 

Nasjonal  samling  organization  (NSO) ,  238 
Nasser,  Oamal  Abdul,  388,  400,  102,  404, 
439,  440,  441,  440,  451 
National  bands  agreement,  103 
National  bloc  (Lebanon),  437 
National  bloc  (Palestine),  06 
National  committee  of  liberation 
(Yugoslavia),  329 


National  council  (vuut!  Ivumti,  412,  413 
National  defense  corps,  see  TEA 
National  defense  party  (Palestine),  00 
Nationalist  parly  (Roland),  254,  200,  272 
National  liberation  front  (Greece),  EAM 
Notional  liberation  front  (Groek-M&aodunlnn), 
sop  NOF 

National  military  organization,  oee  trgun  zvnl 
leu  ml 

National  organization  of  Cypriot  fighters,  seo 
EOKA 

National  organization  party ,  437,  439 
National  pact  party,  435,  430 
National  peasant  party,  547,  350 
National  popular  liberation  army,  sec  E LAS 
National  trade  union  council  (Hungary) ,  546 
Nazareth,  72 

Nazis,  05,  113-143,  197,  227-230,  235,  238- 
241,  253,  258,  416,  459,  467;  see  also 
Germans 

Nedie,  Milan,  324,  329,  333 
Nejd,  4,  0,  7,  13,  24,  20 
Neraida,  164 
Neretva  river,  337 
Netherlands,  113,  447 
Neubacher,  Hermann,  171,  177,  338,  339 
Neues  Deutschland,  464  ,  469  ,  470  ,  471,  482, 
483,  480 

Newcomb,  Lt.  Col.  S.  F.,  11 
New  course  (E.  Germany),  470,  471,  473, 
477,  482,  183,  487 
New  course  (Hungary),  534,  535 
New  York,  39,  196 
Nice,  111 

Nicola,  Enrico  dc,  200 
Nicosia  ,Lefkosio),  35(5,  362,  365, 

Nidda,  Krug  von,  132 
Nikolaev,  94 
Nis,  321 

Nittl,  Francesco,  196 
NKVD  (People's  commissariat  for  internal 
affairs),  266,  297,  300 
Noguefs,  Gen.  Auguste  Paul,  124 
Non-party  bloc  (Poland) ,  253 
Norges  bank,  244 
Nord,  114 

Nordling,  Raoul,  142 
Normandy,  137,  138 

North  Africa,  121,  122,  123-124,  125,  197 

North  West  German  radio,  475 

Norway,  227-244,  447 

Norwegian  army  of  resistance,  229 

November  revolution,  295 

NS,  see  Nasjonal  samling 

NSO,  see  Nasjonal  samling  organization 
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Nurl  UH-Sa'ld,  12,  74,  420,  44H 
Nuremberg,  280 
Nurl  Sha'lnn,  10 
Nuahko,  Otto,  401 
Nyganrdsvold,  Johan,  220,  243 


Oborg,  Karl  Olbvocht,  192,  133 
Oberkommnndo  der  Wehrmaoht(OKW),  118, 
134,  300,  330 
Odessa,  03,  94 

OIIEN,  see  Orthodox  Christian  union  of 
youtfT" 

OKW,  soe  Oberkommando  dor  Wehrmaoht 
O'Mahony,  John,  36 
Oman,  4 

O'Neill,  Annio,  47 
Operations,  military 
Aohse,  169 
Agatha,  424 

Animals,  164,  167,  168 
Qarbarossa,  293,  302 
Crown,  514,  515 
Dawn,  514 
Freischiitz,  311 
Gemsbock,  175 
Hannover,  307 
Horrido,  175 
litis,  175 

Kreuzotter,  175,  176 
Kugelblitz,  339 
Malbaum,  340,  341 
Maigewitter,  175 
Manna,  178 

Noah's  Ark,  165,  168,  177,  178 

Panther,  175 

Ratweek,  341 

Renntier,  175 

Rocssel  Sprung,  340,  341 

Ruebezahl,  341 

Schnee-sturm,  339 

Schwarz,  337,  338 

Shark,  423 

Stcinadler,  175 

Tempest,  266 

Torch,  516 

Waldrauech,  339 

Weiss,  337 

Wolf,  175 

Zlgeunerbaron,  311 
See  also  Plans,  military 
OPLA  (Greece) ,  160 
Oradour-sur-Glane,  138 
Orange  lodges,  36,  37 
Ordnungspolizei,  see  Orpo 


Orel,  97,  311 

I, 'Organisation  civile  at  mliltalre,  180 

L 'Organisation  do  resistance  do  l’nrmde,  *84 

ORl  (Italy),  204 

Orlando,  Vittorio,  200 

Ormsby-Qore,  W.  Q.  A„ ,  74 

Orpo  (Ordnungs  polUol),  138-133 

Orthodox  Christian  union  of  youth  (OHEN) , 

362 

Oslo,  230,  232,  238,  237,  240,  241,  243 
Oslo  university,  241 

OSS,  see  U.S.  Office  of  strategic  services 
Ottoman  empire,  3-27,  60,  358,  434;  see 
also  Turkey 


Palestine,  4  ,  9,  10,  15,  20  ,  22  ,  28  ,  27  ,  59- 
106,  357,  411,  412,  416,  417,  421,  422. 
424,  425;  see  also  Israel 
Palestine  Arab  party,  66 
Palestine  labor  party,  see  Mapai 
Palmah,  418,  424 

Pan-Agrarian  union  of  Cyprus  (DEK) ,  362 
Pan-Arabism,  388,  389,  398  ,  401,  438,  440, 
451 

Pan-Cyprian  federation  of  labor  (PEG),  362, 
366 

Pan-Cyprian  gymnasium,  362 
Pan-Cyprian  national  organization  of  youth 
(PEON),  361,  362,  365 
Panhellenio  committee  for  the  union  of 
Cyprus  with  Greece  (PEEK),  364 
Pantagruel,  120 
Papagathangelou,  362 
Papagos,  Alex^ndr'",  359,  360,  509,  615 
Papandhr*.,.,,  '  jo*w1. * ....  *18,  179,  500 
Papastavrou,  see  Papagathangelou 
Paphos  (Ktima),  356,  359 
Pardess  Hannah,  421 

Paris,  113,  114,  118,  120,  121,  125,  127, 
132,  133,  135,  141-142,  196,  326 
Paris  peace  conference  (1946),  501 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  36-37 
Parodi,  Alexandre,  126 
Parri,  Ferruccio,  202,  217 
Parti  populaire  syrien  (PPS),  437,  438,  445 
Partisans  (Italy),  201,  202,  205 
Partisans  (U.S.S.R.),  298-314 
Partisans  (Yugoslavia),  202,  203,  321-345 
Partsalides,  Mitsos,  508 
Party  of  decentralized  Ottomanism,  5 
Pas  de  Calais,  114 
Patras,  gulf  of,  170 
Patriots  (Italy),  200,  201,  202,  203 
Paul,  Prince  (Yugoslavia),  323 
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PnveluT  Anus  (Poglavnlk),  324,  331*334. 
342-343 

PDKEE,  woe  Provisional  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  of  froo  Greece 
Pearl  harbor,  122 
Pearae.  Partrnlc,  37,  38,  40 
Peasants'  party  (Norway),  230,  254,  200, 

202,  270 
Pica,  560 

PEEA,  aoe  Political  committee  for  national 
liberation 

PEEK,  aee  Panhellenlc  committee  for  the 
union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece 
Peel  commission  (1037),  414 
Pe)  Mergn,  392,  303 
PEK,  see  Pan-Agrarian  union  of  Cyprus 
Peloponnesus,  156.  170,  176,  178,  303 
PEO,  see  Pan- Cyprian  federation  of  labor 
PEON,  see  Pan-Cyprlnn  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  youth 

People's  army  of  liberation,  see  Partisans 
(Yugoslavia) 

Peoples  court  (Norway),  240 
People's  nollce  (E.  Germany).  468.  475,  484 
Perekop  isthmus,  103 
Persian  gulf,  3,  7,  27,  383 
Permanent  mandate  commission,  415 
Perth,  47 
Pest,  532,  542 
Petacci,  Claretta,  218 
Prftain,  Marshal  Henri  Philippe,  113,  115, 
116,  118,  120 

Peter  n,  king  of  Yugoslavia,  323,  328,  330 
Petlura,  Simon,  90,  91,  92-95,  97,  98,  100- 
103.  105 

Petofi  military  academy,  539 
Petrldes,  Tasos,  508 
Petrograd  (Leningrad),  89,  91,  104 
Phalanges  libanaises,  437,  445,  448,  447 
Pleck,  Wilhelm,  461,  462,  477 
Piedmont,  209,  213 
PUsen,  534 

Pilsudski,  Marshal  Josef,  93,  98,  101,  103 
Pindus  mountains,  503,  507 
Pinerolo  division,  164,  169 
Piraeus,  154,  156 
Plsani,  Captain,  15 
Pitt,  William,  36 
Plaka  armistioe,  165,  166 
Plans,  military 
Bleu,  131 
Tortue,  131 
Vert,  131 
Violet,  131 

See  also  Operations,  military 
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Plumer,  Lord,  63 
Plunkett,  Joseph,  37 
Poglnvnik,  see  Pnvelltf 
Polo,  343 

Poland,  03,  101,  103,  210,  233,  253-281,  203, 
204,  537,  048,  552 
Poles  in  Russia,  89,  98,  103-104 
Polls ,  307 

Polish  home  army,  207 
Polish-Soviet  war,  251 
Polish  workera1  party,  204 
Politburo,  033,  534  ,  536,  544 
Politburo  (E,  Gormany),  462,  470,  471,  473, 
474  ,  481,  483,  484  ,  483 
Political  committee  for  national  liberation 
(PEEA),  106,  167,  500 

Political  Investigation  division,  564;  aee  also 
AVO 

Polotsk,  294 

Pomerania,  459 

Ponomarenko,  299 

Popular  democratic  union,  159 

Populist  party,  501 

Porter,  Paul  A.,  501 

Port  Said,  553 

Poznan,  536 

Poznan  university,  257 

PPS,  see  Parti  populaire  syrien 

Pravda,  486,  506,  508 

President  Warfield,  424 

Pripyat  marshes,  294 

Progressive  Socialist  party  (Lebanon),  437, 

439 

Protestantism  in 

East  Germany,  465 

Ireland,  35,  36,  38;  see  also  Orange  lodges 
Italy,  194 
Lebanon,  434 

See  also  Christianity,  Lutheranism 
Protestant  young  community,  465 
Provence,  114 

Provisional  democratic  government  of  free 
Greece  (PDKEE),  508 
Provisional  government  of  free  Greece,  502 
Provisional  government  of  the  French  republic, 
131 

Prytz,  Fredrik,  235,  236 
Psaros,  Col.  Dimltrios,  159 
Pucheu,  Pierre,  124 
Pushkin,  Georgi,  471 
Pyrenees,  114,  139 


al-Qahtaniyah  (Arab  society) ,  5 
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Quin-  Shmul.  443 
Quisling,  Vidkun,  327-344 


Rnblgh,  0,  10,  12,  20 

Rada  (Ukrainian  oontral  ooun  il),  01-03,  08, 
00,  102,  103-104;  »w  al»o  Dlrootory  of 
five 

Radio  free  Greece,  000 
Radio  in  American  sector  (R1AS),  474,  475, 
480,  485 

Raedor,  Adm,  Brick,  238,  237,  242 
Rafah,  423 

nl-Rafl'l,  Abdul  Majid,  437 

’f’ngheb  Bey  Ftshashlbl,  gee  Nashnshlt'l 

Rahn,  Rudolf  von,  211 

Rajk,  Laezlo,  532,  533,  537 

Rokosl,  Maty  as,  532-565 

Rakovsky,  Christian,  03,  101 

Rallls,  Ioannis,  156,  172 

Rnmat  Gan,  421 

RAP,  gee  Anti-partisan  units 

Rashidis,  see  Ibn  Rashid 

Rassemblement  national  popula ire,  132 

Rawanduz,  389,  401 

Red  guards,  88,  89,  91 

Rediess  (Gestapo  chief) ,  243 

Redmond,  John,  37 

Red  sea,  8,  9,  10,  14,  20,  21,  27 

Reform  party  (Palestine),  66 

Rehovoth,  424 

Reich  oommissariat,  254 

Rendulic,  Gen.  Lothar,  338,  339 

Republican  national  guard  (GNR),  212 

Republican  party  (Italy),  200,  217 

Republic  of  Cyprus,  371 

Republic  of  Ireland,  50;  see  also  Ireland 

Republic  of  Salo,  199 

Resistance,  120 

Resistance  army  in  Norway,  gee  Milorg 
Restoration  of  order  in  Ireland  act  (1920), 
46-47 

Revai,  Jozsef,  532 

Revisionist  Zionist  organization,  419 
Rhelms,  242 
Rhodes,  169 

Rhone  valley,  137,  139;  river,  140 
RIAS,  see  Radio  in  American  sector 
Rlbbentrop,  Joachim  von,  133 
Rica  river,  340 
Ricci,  Renato,  210,  212 
al-Rlkabi,  All  Rlza,  25 
Rimini,  202 
Ritter,  Julius,  130 
Riyadh,  7 


lloutta,  Oen.  Mario,  333 

Rook,  Alfred,  68 

Roman  Catholics,  494 

Romo,  197,  200,  201,  202,  204,  211,  215 

Rommel,  Gen.  Erwin,  161 

Rooaevolt,  Franklin  D.,  122,  267 

Resell!  formations,  209 

Rosenberg,  Alfred,  236,  302 

Rowooki,  Gen.  "Grot,"  262 

Royal  Irish  constabulary,  41,  42,  45,  47 

Ruge,  Gen.  Otto,  229 

Rumania,  Q06,  531,  552,  560 

Rumeli,  514 

Rundntedt,  Hold  Marshal  Gerd  von,  117,  131, 
133 

Russia,  7,  15,  22,  61;  see  also  Russians, 
U.S.S.R. 

Russian  civil  war,  90,  97-106;  see  also  Ukraine 
Russians  in 
Turkey,  8 
Central  Asia,  17 
Arabia,  18,  19 
Ukraine,  90-100 
Russian  revolution,  87-106 
Ruwalah  confederation.  16 


SA  (Sturmabtellungen) ,  238 
Saad,  Maruf,  442 
Sa'ad,  Salah,  442 
Sabayyeh,  Emir  of,  6 
Said  Effendl  el  Asse,  72 
St.  Germain-en-Layc,  132 
St.  Lo,  137 
Saint-Marcel,  139 
St.  Petersburg,  326 
Salah,  Abdul  Latif  Bey,  66,  67 
Salam,  Sa'ib,  439,  440,  411 
Salerno,  197,  198-199,  204 
Salisbury,  Lord,  37 
Salonika,  154,  156,  170,  178,  334 
Salveminl,  Gaetano,  196 
Samos,  169 

Samuel,  Herbert,  63,  64,  73 
Sana'a,  6 

Sanders,  Gen.  Liman  von,  22 

San  Remo  conference,  26,  62 

Sarajevo,  325,  336,  339 

Saraphis,  Col.  Stephanos,  162,  163,  166,  167 

Sardinia,  193,  194,  199 

Sauckel,  Fritz,  127,  130,  133 

Saudi  Arabia,  27,  74,  383 

Savoie,  129 

Scharnowski,  Erich,  485 
Schlmana,  Gen.  Walter,  170,  171 


Scobie,  Lt.  Gon,  Ronald,  178 
Scotland,  IIS 

8f»  (SlcherheUsdlenst),  118,  132,  134; 

■vc  also  Gestapo 
Necomi  co.tgress  of  soviets,  80 
Second  party  conference,  402,  463,  466, 
407,  470 

Secret  army,  see  l'ArrmSa  aecrfetc 
SED,  see  Socialist  unity  party 
SEK  (Cypnifl),  366 
Selbmonn,  Fritz,  473,  481 
Semcndriu,  326 

Somyonov,  Vladimir,  471,  482,  483, 

487 

Serbia,  170,  210,  321-345;  see  also 
Yugoslavia 
Scrbo-Croats ,  322 
ScrbB,  322,  328 
Serov,  Oen.  Ivan,  554 
Service  for  Germany,  465 
Soventh  Zionist  congress  (1904),  411 
Sevres,  treaty  of  (1920),  385 
Seychelles  islands,  361,  366 
Sforza,  Carlo,  196 
Shammar  region,  6 
Shepilov  ( foreign  minister) ,  545 
Sherifians,  12,  see  Husayn,  Sherif 
Sherlock,  Moshe,  63,  74 
Shi'ites,  6,  385,  434,  436 
Shuf  region,  441,  442,  443,  446 
Stantos,  Oeorgos,  163,  180 
Sicherheitspolizei,  see  Sipo 
Sicily,  168,  179,  193,  194,  197 
Sidon,  437,  441,  442 
Sikotskl,  Gen.  Wladvalaw,  262 
Silesia,  459 
SIM  (Italy),  204 
Simiani,  Carlo,  218 
Simpson,  John  Hope,  50 
Sinai,  12,  14 

Sinn  Fein,  37,  40-41,  46,  47 

Sipo  (Sicherheitspolizei) ,  132-133 

al-Slyaaah,  441 

Skoropadsky,  Pavel,  92 

Slavophones,  154,  504,  508 

Slavs  in  Italy,  194  ,  200 

Slovakia,  210;  see  also  Czechoslovakia 

Slovenes,  322,  323 

Slovenia,  323,  324 

Smallholder  party ,  547,  550,  551 

Smolensk,  270 

Smolensk- Vyazma,  305 

Social  democratic  party  (Russia),  87-88 

Social  democrats  (Hungary),  550 

Social  democrats  (Norway) ,  236 


Socialist  labor  party  (SPDi,  460,  480 
Socialist  party  in 
Greece,  159 

Italy,  195,  196,  200,  201,  217,  218 
Norway,  230 

Poland,  253,  260,  263,  270 
Socialist  unity  party  (SED),  461-488 
Soolal  revolutionary  party  (SR),  88,  89,  90, 
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Societies  for  aid  to  the  Greek  people,  506 

Society  for  sports  and  technology,  466 

Society  of  Arab-Ottomnn  fraternity,  see  al-Ildia 

Society  of  reform,  G 

SOE,  see  Special  operations  executive 

Somaliland,  195 

Sophoulis,  Themistccles,  514,  515,  516 

South  Africa,  37 

Soviet  Union,  see  U.S.S.R. 

Spain,  68 

Spanish  civil  war,  196,  201,  325,  326 
SPD,  see  Socialist  labor  party 
Special  operations  executive  (SOE),  123,  128, 
161,  206-207 

Speidel,  Lt.  Gen.  Wilhelm,  170,  171 
Spezla,  202,  211 

SR,  Bee  Social  revolutionary  party 

SS  (Elite  guard) ,  213,  214,  216,  238,  240,  269 

SSD,  see  State  security  service 
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